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PREFACE 


This book will be found very interesting, if read 
slowly. It had its origin in the necessities of the class- 
room, but in its prepar.-^tion I have had a growing hope 
ihat it may be a means of extending the interest in the 
beginnings of human society to a larger public. The 
vtudy of savage and prehistoric man is one of the most 
fascinating and important of the social sciences, and at 
the same time one of the most esoteric. It is not only 
inherently delightful, but, as I have attempted to indi- 
cate in the introductory chapter, it has a vital though 
incompletely realized reiation to historical, sociolc^cal, 
and pedagogical studies. On every score it deserves a 
wider recognition, and I should be happy if I could 
assist it to come into its own. It is impossible, at any 
rate, that the scientific and comparative method con- 
nected with the movement we call Darwinism should 
not in Ihe long run be extended to the study of man 
himself. 

Human activities cannot be isolated or arranged 
according to any fixed order of development. Any one 
of them is related to all the others. But for convenience 
I have grouped the materials I have been able to include 
in the space at my command in seven parts, the external 
environment and the mind of man coming first, and the 
activities growing out of these following in a more or 
less arbitrary order. 

In the choice of the papers which form the bulk of 
the book the proportion of bare fact and of more gener- 
alized statement has of course been a problem, and it 
has turned out that most of the seleclions have a thread 
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of interpretation running through the facts. I have 
not even excluded views which seem to me wrong, but 
hRve attempted to “offset them by different views of 
other writers, by suggestions at the end of the different 
sections, and by references to the bibliographies. 

The fact that 1 have in more than one place used 
rather lengthy passages from Herbert Spencer, while at 
the same time taking special pains to discredit his views, 
seems to call for a word of explanation. Whatever 
errors Spencer’s Principles of Sociology may contain, 
it still remains the most .systematic and considerable 
attempt to interpret society as an evolution. And lx)th 
the originality and the inadequacy of his views liave 
greatly stimulated scientific inquiry. It is also true that 
while many of Spencer’s views are ignored by ethnol- 
ogists they still remain the only ones with which a large 
number of persons are acquainted. I have therefore 
given him a representation, lM»th for these reasons and 
because the truth is always more clearly developed when 
compared Mith a statement of error. 

In printing the selections tio attempt has been made 
to conform the spelling an(i«punctuation to any stand- 
ard. The text has been followed literally, and such 
spellings as “labour” in English editions have Iwen re- 
tained. iSIany of the papers contained in the original 
copious footnotes, citing authorities. The notes on some 
of the pages of W estcnnarck, for in.Uance, amount to 
more than the text. It was obviously nc»t feasible to re- 
print the.se notes here. When the student wishes to 
.see the authority for a statement he will usually find it 
indicated in the original text. 

I will not comment on the proportion of space given 
to the bibliographies. It might have been more or less. 
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The teacher, at any rate, will certainly not fjnd the lists 
too large when he comes to comb out from them the 
titles to be found in his college library. In connectioij 
with the lists I wish to call attention to the following 
points : 

1, The bibliographier of the different parts ha^’e ref- 
erence to the types of activity there treated, without 
regard to race. Wherever a title bears on an activity 
:i is included in one of these bibliographies. The sup- 
plementary bibliographies at the end of the lx)ok con- 
tain more general titles arranged by races and countries. 
In these lists the student may locate further materials 
on the activities icpresented in the text. If, for in- 
stance, he is intere.'.ted in the mind of the savage he 
should first use the bibliography of Part II, and then the 
supplementary bibliographies. Or, on the other hand, 
if he is interested in the Indian, he should use bibli- 
ography 8 in connection with whatever titles he finds 
on the Indian in bibliographies i to 7. 

2. In any library it is easy to locate the ethnological 
books, but the papers in the journals are not usually 
listed separately in the library catalogue. In the pres- 
ence of the 38 volumes of the Journal of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
the ine.xperienced searcher for anthropological informa- 
tion on any point is at a loss. He knows there is some- 
thing there, but he cannot get any farther. I have 
therefore made a point of differentiating and listing in 
the bibliographies the important papers in the more im- 
portant journals. The American Anthropologist and 
the above-mentioned Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute are among the publications treated in this way. 
But the most important feature of *the bibliographies 
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for the reader who does not live near a large library is 
the similar listing of practically all the important an- 
thropological paper's in the Reports of the Bureau of 
Amerifan Ethnology and in the Annual Reports of the 
Smithsonian Institution and of the U. S. National 
Museum. These are government publications, widely 
distributed and very generally accessible. They also 
contain materials of the highest value. 

3. In the case of a few important books which are or 
ought tf> be in every library, I have also differentiated 
the contents, and listed the titles of important chapters 
in the bibliographies of the seven parts of the book. 
This treatment, however, is only indicated and the stu- 
dent should extend it to the supplementary bibliogra- 
phies. 

The titles in the bibliographies are numbered, mainly 
to facilitate reference in class-work. The stars indicate 
my judgment of the more important title.s. The fact 
that there are occasional gaps in the numbers does not 
mean that anything has been lost at that point, but is 
due to the fact that titles were dropped out after the 
lists were in type. In connection with every bibli- 
ography the student will find some indication of points 
at which he may lay hold, both in the remarks preced- 
ing the list and particularly in the comments attached 
to certain titles. 

If I may express a wish in this connection it is that 
our libraries, especially the smaller ones, will soon meet 
the growing public interest in anthropological subjects 
by the provision of at least a minimum number of the 
more recent and important works. The literature of 
anthropology is very large, almost comparable in volume 
to that of history, but the government publications men- 
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tioned above form a valuable beginning.. To these 
should certainly be added the American Anthropologist, 
and, if possible, the Journal of the Anthropological Itti 
stitute, and the Journal of American Folk-Lore. The 
anthropological papers ii. the Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History are also of the greatest 
importance for America. Jf, in addition to such a col- 
lection of periodicals, a library will acquire even fifty 
selected books, it will be almost decently equipped for 
work on early society. For the sake of definiteness I 
have arranged a list of too books (bibliography 14) 
from which such a selection may be made. 

The teaching profession is at present manifesting a 
general interest in anthropological subjects, on account 
of the relation of the child to the race, and for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to examine this book from that 
standpoint, 1 suggest that the introductory chapter and 
Parts II, III, and V', and the bibliographies of those 
parts, will interest them most. Also Part I, selections 
I and 8, Part VI, selections i and 3, Part VTI, selec- 
tions 5, o, and 7. 

1 wish to express my thanks to the publishers who 
have generously permitted me to reprint certain papers, 
and to authors for the same courtesy. I appreciate also 
the unfailing good nature with which The John Crerar 
lAbrary and the Library of the Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History have always met my unusual demands on 
their rich materials. 

The decoration on the front of the cover is from a 
carving on a drum from New Guinea, and the one on 
the back is from a canoe of the same region, and repre- 
sents a human face. 

W. I. T. 

The University of Chicago 
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INTRODUCTORY 

I 

The general acceptance of an evolutionary viev' of 
life and the world has already deeply affected psy- 
chology, philosophy, morality, education, sociology, 
arid all of the sciences dealing with man. This view 
involves a recognition of the fact that not a single 
situation in life can be completely understood in Its 
immediate asjtects alone. Everything is to be regarded 
as having an origin and a development, and we can- 
not afford to overlook the genesis and the stages of 
change. For instance, the p.sychologist or the neurol- 
ogist does not at present attempt to understand the 
working or t!ie structure of the human brain through 
the adult brain alone. He supplements his studies of 
the adult brain by observations on the workings of the 
infant mind, or by an examination of the structure of 
the infant brain. And he goes farther than this from 
the immediate aspects of his problem— |-he examines the 
mental life and the brain of the monkey, the dog, the 
rat, the fish, the frog, and of every form of life 
possessing a nervous system, down to those having 
only a single cell; and at every point he has a chance 
of catching a suggestion of the meaning of brain struc- 
ture and of mind. In the lower orders of brain the 
strticture and meaning are writ large, and by working 
up from the simpler to the more complex types, and 
noting the modification of structure and function point 
by point, the student is finally able to understand the 
frightfully intricate human organ, or hasr the best 
chance of doing so. Similarly the biological sciences 
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practice a rigid genetic and comparative method. They 
recognize life as a continuum, and they pay more atten 
tion to its simpler manifestations, perhaps, than to its 
higher, because the beginning of the whole process is 
most significant. They are there nearer to the source 
and secret of life itself. 

But it is a somewhat singular fact that while the 
social sciences have l)ccn j^rofoundly itilluenced by the 
theory of evolution as dcvelo])ed by the bif)logists, and 
have imitated the methods developed by the biological 
sciences in the study of plant and animal life, they have 
generally failed to connect their studies of society with 
the researches of anthroj)ology and ethnology, that is, 
with those .sciences which stand between biology and 
civilization. And yet the lessons which tbe_j,rienccs 
dealings with nian. in historical time have to learn from 
the life of the lower human races r re even inorc imjKtr- 
tant than those which they have learned from biology. 

It is of course entirely proper for the student to limit 
himself even very narrowly to a s])ccial field in order to 
work it intensively, but the bist(>rian, for instance, who 
begins the study of human activity with (ireece and 
Rome or even with Assyria an(l Kgypt, cuts himself 
off as completely from the lx?ginnings of his own sub- 
ject as would the [)sychok>gist who neglected all study 
of child-psychology and of animal mind, or the biologist 
who attempted to understand bird or insect life without 
a knowledge of the stages of life lying below the.se. 
Indeed, when we consider that the human race is one, 
that human mind is cver)wv’here much the same, and 
that human practices arc everywhere of the same gen- 
eral pattern, it ai)pears that the neglect of the biologist 
or psychologist to study types of life low'er than those 
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in which he is immediately interested could hardly be 
so serious as the neglect of the historian to familiarize 
himself with the institutional life of savage society. , 

This failure of the social sciences to regard human 
life and human history cts a whole, and to ijerceive the 
significance of the savage for any study of civilization 
has been touched ui)on by Professor Robinson in his 
brilliant essay on History, and I quote his words exten- 
sively, particularly since they introduce the cjuestion of 
a modification of the method of viewing historical 
materials: 

“Fifty years ago it was generally believed that we 
knew some*hing about man from the very first. Of 
his abrupt appearance on the freshly created earth and 
his early conduct, there appeared to be a brief but ex- 
ceptionally authoritative account. Now we are begin- 
ning to recognize the immense antiquity of man. There 
are paleolithic implemen's which there is some reason 
for supposing may have been made a hundred and fifty 
ihou.sand years ago; the eolilhic remains recently dis- 
covered may perhaps antedate the paleolithic by an 
equally long period. Mere guesses and impressions, 
of cour.se, this assignment of millenniums, which appear 
to have been preceded by some hundreds of thousands 
of years during which an animal w^as developing with 
‘a relatively enormous brain case, a skilful hand and 
an inveterate tendency to throw stones, flourish sticks’ 
and, in general, as Ray Lankester expresses it, ‘to de- 
feat aggression and satisfy his natural appetites by the 
use of his wdts rather than by strength alone.’ There 
may still be historians who would argue that all this 
has nothing to do with history; — that it is ‘prehistoric.’ 
But ‘prehistoric’ is a word that must go the way of 
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‘preadainite/ which we used to hear. They both indi- 
cate a suspicion that we are in some way gaining illicit 
•information about what happened before the foot lights 
were turned on and the curtain rose on the great human 
drama. Of the .so-called ‘prehistoric' period we of 
course know' as yet very little indeed, but the bare fact 
that there was such a period constitutes in itself the 
most momentous of historical discoveries. The earli- 
est, somewhat abundant, traces of mankind can hardly 
be placed earlier than tlunisand years ago. They 
indicate, however, a very elaltorate and advanced civi- 
lization and it is quite gratuitous to assume that they 
represent the first (K'casions on w hich man rose to such 
a stage of culture. Even if they tlo, the wonderful 
tale of how the conditions of which we find hints in 
Babylf>nia, Egypt, and Crete came about is lost. 

“Let us suppose that there has been something 
worth saying alx)ut the deeds and progress of man- 
kind during the past three hundred thousand years at 
least; let us sujtpose that we were fortunate enough to 
have the merest outline of such changes as have over- 
taken our race during that {)eriod, and that a single 
page were devoted t(» each thousand years. Of the 
three hundred pages of our little manual the closing six 
or seven only would be allotted to the whole period for 
which records, in the ordinary sense of the word, exist, 
even in the scantiest and most fragmentary form. Or, 
to take another illustration, let us imagine history under 
the semblance of a vast lake into whose rather turbid 
depths we eagerly peer. VVe have reason tf) think it 
at least tvventy-five feet deep, perhaps fifty or a hun- 
dred; we detect the very scantiest remains of life, rara 
et disjecta, four or five feet beneath the surface, six or 
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seven inches down these are abundant, but at that depth 
we detect, so to speak, no movements of animate .things, 
which are scarcely perceptible below three or four, 
inches. If we are frank with ourselves we shall realize 
that we can have no clear and adequate notion of any- 
thing happening more than an inch, — indeed, scarce 
more than half an inch lx*low the surface. 

“From this point of view the historian’s gaze, in- 
stead of sweeping back into remote ages when the earth 
was young, seems now to be eonfined to his own epoch. 
Raineses the Great, Tiglath-Pileser, and Solomon appear 
practically coeval with Caesar, Constantine, Charle- 
magne, St. Louis, Charles V, and Victoria; Bacon, 
Newton, and Darwin are but the younger contempo- 
raries of Thales, Plato, and Aristotle. Let those pause 
who attemjit to determine the laws of human progress 
or decay. It is like trying to determine by observing 
the conduct of a man of forty for a month, Avhethcr 
he be developing or not. Anything approaching a 
record of events does not reach back for more than 
three thousand years and even this remains shockingly 
imperfect and unreliable for more than two millen- 
niums. We have a few, often highly fragmentary, 
literary histories covering Greek and Roman times, also 
a good many inscriptions and some important archeo- 
logical remains: but these leave us in the dark upon 
many vital matters. The sources for the Roman Em- 
pire are so very bad that Mommsen refused to attempt 
to write its history. Only in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries do the mediaeval annals and chronicles begin 
to be supplemented by miseellaneous documents which 
bring us more directly into contact with the life of the 
time. 
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“Yet the reader of history must often get the impres- 
sion that the sources of our knowledge are, so to speak, 
gf a uniform volume and depth, at least for the last 
two or three thousand years. When he beholds a vo- 
luminous accouni of the early Church, or of the Roman 
Empire, or observes Dahn’s or Hodgkin’s many stately 
volumes on the Barbarian invasions, he is to be par- 
doned for assuming that the writers have spent years in 
painfully condensing and giving literary form to the 
abundant material which they have turned up in the 
course of their prolonged researches. O'oo few sus- 
pect that it has been the busiress of the historian in the 
past not to condense but on the contrary skilfully to 
inflate his thin film of knowledge until the bubble should 
reach such proportions that its bright hues would at- 
tract the attention and elicit the admiration of even the 
most careless observer.^ One volume of Hodgkin’s 
rather old fashioned ‘Italy and her Invaders,’ had the 
scanty material been judiciously com])ressed. might have 
held all that we can be said to even half-know alxrnt the 
matters to which the author has seen fit to devote eight 
volumes. 

“But pray do nf)t jump to the conclusion that the 
historical writer is a sinner alnwc all men. In the first 
place, it .should never lie f<»rgotten that he is by long 
tradition a man of letters, and that that is not, after all, 
such a bad thing to be. In the second place he experi- 
ences the same strong temptation that cvery«)ne else 
does to accept, at their face value, the plausible state- 
ments which he finds, unless they conflict with other 
accounts of the same events or appear to lx; inherently 
improbable. 

“To take an irtustralion of Nietzschc’.s. the vague 
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feeling, as we lie in bed, that the soles of oiir feet are 
free from the usual pressure to which ^^e are accus- 
tomed in our waking hours tlemands an explanation. 
Our dream explanation is that we must be flying. Not 
satisfied to leave its work half done, dream 'ogic fabri- 
cates a room or landscape in which we make our aerial 
experiments. Moreover just as we arc going to sleep or 
awaking we can often actually observ'e how a flash of 
light, such as s(tmetimes appears on the retina of our 
closed eyes, will be involuntarily interpreted as a vision 
of some human figure or other object, clear as a stere- 
opticon slide. Now anyone can demonstrate to himself 
that neither (’"earn logic nor the ‘mind’s-eye faculty,’ as 
it has been called, desert us when we are awake. Indeed 
they may well be, as Nietzsche suspects, a portion of 
the inheritance bequeathed to us, along with some other 
inconveniences, by our brutish forebears. At any rate 
they are forms of aberrat’on against which the histo- 
rian, with his literary traditions, needs specially to be 
on his guard. There arc rumors that even the student 
of natural science sometimes keeps his mind’s eye too 
wide open, but he is by no means so likely as the histo- 
rian to be misled by dream logic. This is not to be 
ascribed necessarily to the superior self-restraint of the 
scienti.st but rather to the greater simplicity of his task 
and the palpableness of much of his knowledge. The 
historian can almost never have any direct personal 
experience of the phenomena with which he deals. He 
only knows the facts of the past Iw the traces they have 
left. Now' these traces are usually only the reports of 
someone who commonly did not himself have any direct 
experience of the facts and who did not even take the 
trouble to tell us where he got his alleged information. 
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This is t rue of alm ost aU.. the ancimL. and mediaeval 
historians and annali sts. '- So it* comes about that ‘the 
.immense majority of the sources of information which 
furnish the historian with starting points for his reason- 
ing are nothing else than traces of psychological opera- 
tions,’ rather than direct traces of the facts. 

“To take a single example from among thousands 
which might be cited, Giblion tells us that after the 
death of Alaric in 410 ‘the ferocious chariictcr of the 
Rarl>arians was displayed in the funeral of the hero, 
whose valor and fortune they celebrated with mournful 
applause. By the labor of a captive multitude they 
forcibly diverted the course of the Busentinus, a small 
river that washes the walls of Consenlia. The royal 
sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils and tro- 
phies of Rome, was constructed in the vacant l)cd; the 
waters were then rcsU>rcd to their natural channel, and 
the secret spot, where the remains of Alaric had Ik'cii 
deposited, was forever concealed by the inhuman 
massacre of the prisoners who had been employed to 
execute the work.’ The basis of this account is the illit- 
erate ‘History of the Goths’ written by an igtiorant per- 
son, Jordanes, about a hundred and forty years after 
the occurrence of (he supposeil ev'ents. We know (hat 
Jordanes copied freely from a work of his I>et(cr in- 
structed contemporary, Cassioclorus. which has been 
lost. This is absolutely' all that we know about the 
sources of our information. 

“Shall we Ix'Iieve this story which has found its way 
into so many of our textbook.s? Giblion did not wit- 
ness the burial of Alaric tv>r did Jordanes, upon whose 
tale he greatly improves, nor did ('assiodortis who was 
not born until some eighty years after the death of the 
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Gothic king. We can control the ‘psychological opera- 
tion’ repre.sented in Gibbon’s text, for be says, he got 
the tale from Jordanes, but aside from our suspicion 
that Jordanes took the story from the lost book by 
Cassiodorus we have no means of controlling the \ari- 
ous psychological operations v'hich separate the tale as 
wc hav'e ii from the real circumstances. We have other 
reasons than Jordanes’ authority for supposing that 
Alaric is dead, but as for the circumstances of his burial 
we can only say they may have been as described, but 
we have only the slightest reason for supposing that 
they were. The scope for dream logic and the mind’s- 
cye faculty as well as for mistakes and misapprehen- 
sions of all kinds is in such cases infinitely greater than 
when one deals with his own impressions, which can 
be intensified and corrected by repeated observations 
and clarified by experiment. 

‘‘It should now' have become clear that history can 
never become a science in the sense that physics, chemis- 
try, ])hysiolngy, or even anthropology, is a science. The 
complexity of the jihenomena is appalling and we liave 
no way of artificially analyzing and of experimenting 
with our facts. We know' absolutely nothing of any 
occurrences in the history of mankind during thousands 
of years and it is only since the invention of printing 
that our sources have become in any sense abundant. 
Historical students have moreover become keenly aware 
of the ‘jisychological operations’ w'hich separate them 
from the objective facts of the past. They know that 
all narrative .sources, upon which former historians so 
naively relied, are open to the gravest su.spicion and that 
even the documents and inscriptioni^ which they prize 
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more highly are nevertheless liable to grave misinter- 
pretation.” 

I think, then, we must frankly despair of ever recon- 
structing tlifi past history of man in a complete and 
particularistic fashion. Whether certain incidents 
transpired as is set down in the records or handed 
down in tradition we can never know. The folk-mind 
is highly imaginative and anecdotal. It has always 
possessed the appetite for the sensational, the morbid, 
and the marvelous which is at present so successfully 
catered to by the yellow section of the daily press. It 
has created many picturesque situations, but it is not an 
organ for scientific observation. 

I suppose it is even true that the myth, superstition, 
and magical practice of the savage have a more certain 
value for the study of the history of man than the 
written retord. The printed page is deceitful, Imt the 
myth cannot deceive. What it narrates is not true, but 
the student is not deceived. And the mere existence 
of the myth is one of the great facts in this history of 
mind which must be recognized if we are Jo understand 
the present state of social consciemsness. This is a 
point on which Professor Tylor has insisted. And as 
the historian abandons f>r relaxes his effort to establish 
a particular order of incidents in the past and turns his 
attention rather to the establishment of certain general 
principles of change, he will find himself greatly assisted 
by a knowledge of the life of the non-civilized races. 
It is true that the savage never became civilized, and 
the claim is .sometimes made that he therefore has no 
.significance for the study of civilization. P>ut the ani- 
mal never became human, and it is far from true that 
the animal on that account has no significance for 
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psychology. And the savage is much closer to the 
white than the animal is to man. Indeed I believe that 
the reader who divests himself as far as possible of 
prepossessions and race prejudice and reads the selec- 
tions in this volume, especially those in Part IT, will 
conclude that the savage is very close to us indeed, both 
in his physical and mental make-up and in the forms of 
his social life. Tribal society is virtually delayed civili- 
zation, and the savages are a scirt of contemporaneous 
ancestry. 

I do not, of course, wish to belittle the effort of the 
historian to establish his facts, but to the young person 
who is planning to go into history, economics, civics, 
education, or psychology', I do wish to make this sugges- 
tion: If he will plan his work with reference to gaining 
( T) a sound and comprehensive knowledge of biology, 
(,i) an even more particular knowledge of psychology, 
and (3) a very intimate knowledge of anthropology 
and ethiKtlogy, he will find himself in possession of an 
a])paratus which will enable him to do a rare class of 
work in his special field. It is for .such a person that 
this volume is pre|)ared, (piite as much as for the stu- 
dent of sociolog\\ 


II 

Rut I wish chiefly at this point to indicate a stand- 
point which will assist the student in the interpretation 
of the materials in the IxhIv of this volume, and which 
he can bring to bear also on the literature indicated in 
the bibliographies. 

There have been many notable attempts to interpret 
the social process in terms of so-called elemental or 
dominant social forces. Among these may be men- 
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tioned Tarde's “imitation,” Gumplowicz’s “conflict” 
Purkheim’s “constraint,” De Greef’s “contract,” and 
Giddings’ “coniciousr^ss of kind.” Now it is evident 
that the social process is a complex, and cannot be 
interpreted by any single phrase. It includes all of the 
forces ' mentioned above, and more. “Imitation” is a 
powerful social factor, but it is hardly more important 
than -inhibition. The “thou shalt nots" have played a 
large role in the life of the race, as they do still in the 
life of the individual. Similarly “conflict” and “con- 
tract” offset each other, and “consciousness of kind” is 
hardly more conspicuous as a social force than con- 
sciousness of difference. The reader who is interested 
in theories of the social process will find them fully 
discussed in Professor Small’s General Soeiology. 

There is, however, a useful concept into which all 
activity can be translated, or to which it can at least be 
related, namely, control. Control is not a social force, 
but is the object, realized or unrealizcfl, of all purposive 
activity. Food and reproduction are the two primal 
necessities, if the race is to exist. The whole design of 
nature with reference to organic life is to nourish the 
individual and provide a new generation Ix^htre the 
death of the old, and the most elementary statement, as 
I take it, which can be made of individual and of social 
activity is that it is designed to secure that control f)f 
the environment which will assure these two results. 
I w'ill illustrate my meaning by applying the concept of 
control to some of the steps in f)rganic and social de- 
velopment. 

The animal differs from the plant primarily in its 
superior Control of the environment, secured through 
the power of motion. It does not wait for focxl, but 
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goes after it. In this connection we have an ex- 
planation of the organs of sense and of prehension 
which characterize the animal. All the niuUitudi-- 
nous and varied structures of animal life will, indeed, 
l)e found to answer to peculiar modes of control 
which are secured to the animal through them. In 
man the principle of motit-n and conseijuent control 
is extended through tlie use of animals and the 
various means of mechanical transportation which 
he has developed. With the use of free hands man 
immensely increased his control, through the ability 
to make and u.se weapons and t<x)ls. Fire is a very 
])recious < lenient in control, since through its , use 
man was able to transform inedible into edible 
materials, to smelt and forge iron, and to enlarge the 
habitable world by regulating the tem]>erature of the 
colder regions. Mechanical invention is to be viewed 
as control. It utilizes i.cw forces or old forces in new' 
ways, making them do work, and assist man in squeez- 
ing out of nature values not l)efore suspected, not 
within reach, or not commonly enjoyed. The gregari- 
ou.sness of animals and the associated life of men are 
modes of control, because numbers and co-operation 
make life more secure. Language is a [lowerful in- 
strument of control, because through it knowledge, 
tradition, standpoint, ideals, stimulations, copies, are 
transmitted and increased. Forms of government are 
aids to control, by providing safety and fair play within 
the group and organized resistance to intrusions from 
without. Religion assists control, reinforcing by a 
supernatural sanction those modes of behavior w'hich 
by experience have been determined tp be moral, i. e., 
socially advantageous. Art aids control by diffusing 
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admirable copies for imitation, with the least resistance 
and the maximum of contagion. Play is an organic 
preparation and practice for control. Marriage .secures 
better provision and training to children than promis- 
cuity. Medicine keeps the organism in order or repairs 
it. Liberty is favorable to control, because with it the 
individual has opportunity to develop ideas and values 
by following his own bent which he would not dcvelo]) 
under repression. The human mind is pre-eminently 
the organ of manipulation, of adjustment, of control 
It operates through what we call knowledge. This in 
turn is based on memory and the ability to compare a 
present situation with similar situations in the past and 
to revi.se our judgments and actions in view of the past 
experience. By this means the world at large is con- 
trolled more successfully as time goes on. Knowledge 
thus becomes the great force in control, and tho.se 
societies are the most successful and prosperous in 
which the knowledge is most disseminated, most reli- 
able, and most intensive. This is the sense in which 
knowledge is power. And as to morality, if we .should 
single out and make a catalogue of actions which we 
are accustomed to call laudable and virtuous, wc should 
see that they can all be stated from the control stand- 
point. But I will not multiply instances, and 1 need 
not point out that all conflict, exploitation, showing off, 
boasting, gambling, and violation of the decalogue, are 
designed to secure control, however unsuccessful in the 
end. 

There is, how'ever, a still more .serviceable stand- 
point for the examination oi society and of .social 
change, and that is aticution. This is by no means in 
conflict with the category (»f control. Control is ^ 
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ilWl attention. jis„thejaeajas.jQ^^ 
i n g it . They arc the objective and subjective sides of 
the same [)r(>cess. Attention is the mental attitude 
which ^takes note of the outside world and manipulates 
it ; it is the org’an of aLComniodation. But attention does 
not operate alone; it is ass!)ciattd with habit on the one 
hand and with crisis on the other. When the habits 
are runninj^ smoothly the attention is relaxed; it is not 
at work. But when .something^ happens to disturb the 
run of habit the attention is called into ])lay and devises 
a new mode of behavior which will meet the crisis. 
That is, the attention establishes new and adequate 
habits, or it is its function to do so. 

Such conditions as the exhaustion f)f game, the in- 
trusion of outsiders, defeat in battle, floods, drought, 
pestilence, and famine illustrate one class of crisi.s. 
'Fhe iticidents of birth, death, adolescence, and mar- 
riage, while not unantici])ated. are always foci of 
attention and occasions for control. They throw a 
strain on the attention, and aftect the mental life of the 
group. Shadows, dreams, oinlepsy, intoxication, swoon- 
ing, sickness, engage the attention and result in various 
attempts at control. Other crises arise in the conflict 
of interest between individuals, and between the indi- 
vidual and the group. Theft, assault, sorcery, and all 
crimes and misdemeanors are occasions for the exer- 
cise of attention and control. To say that language, 
reflection, discussion, logical analysis, abstraction, 
mechanical invention, magic, religion, and science are 
develojied in the effort of the attention to meet difficult 
situati<tns through a readju.stment of habit, is simply 
to say that the mind itself is the product of crisis. 
Crisis also produces the specialized occupations. The 
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medicine-m^n, the priest, the law-giver, the judge, the 
ruler, the physician, the teacher, the artist and other 
specialists, represent classes of men who have or pro- 
fess special skill in dealing with crises. Among the 
professions whose connection with crisis is least 
phvious are perhaps those of teacher and artist. But 
the teacher is especially concerned with anticipating 
that most critical of jjcriods in the life of the youth 
when he is to enter manhood and be no longer sup- 
ported by others; and art alw’ays arises as the memory 
of crisis. 

Of course a crisis may be so serious as to kill the 
organism or destr(,)y the grou]), or it may result in 
failure or deterioration. But crisis, as 1 am employitig 
the term, is not to be regarded as habitually violent. 
It is simply .a disturbance of habit, and it may l>c no 
more than an incident, a stimulation^ a suggestion. It 
is here that imitation plays a great role. But it is 
quite certain that the degree of progress of a people 
has a certain relation to the nature of the disturbances 
encountered, and that the most progressive have had a 
more vicis.situdinous life. Our j)roverb ‘‘.Xecessily is 
the mother of invention” is the formulation in folk- 
thought of this princi])le of six'ial change. 

The run of cri.ses encountered by different individu 
als and races is not of course, uniform, and herein we 
have a partial explanation of the different rate and 
direction of progress in different peoples. But more 
important than this in any explanation of the advanced 
and backward races is the fact that the same crisis will 
not produce the same effect uniformly. And in this 
connection I will briefly indicate the relation of atten- 
tion and crisis to (i) the presence of extraordinary 
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individuals in the group, (2) the level of culture of the 
group, and (3) the character of the ioeas by v.'hicb the 
group-mind is prepossessed: • 

I. W^hatever importance we may attach to group- 
mind and mass-suggestion, the power of ihe attention to 
meet a crisis is primarily an individual matter, or at 
least the initiative lies with the individual. The group, 
therefore, which possesses men of extraordinary 
mental ability is at an advantage. The fleeing animat, 
for instance, is always a problem, and the resilience of 
wf>od is probably always observed, but the individual 
is not always present to relate the two facts, and invent 
the bow ind arrow. If he is present he probably, as 
Lewis Morgan suggests, raises his group to a higher 
level of culture by producing a new food epoch. The 
relation of the “great man” to crisis is indeed one of 
the most important points in the problem of progress. 
Such men as Moses, Mohammed, Confucius, Christ, 
have stamped the wht)le character of a civilization. 
The pride with which the German people refer to them- 
selves as the ‘‘Vt)lk der Dichter und Denker,” and 
their extraordinary policy with respect to specialization, 
which has made the German university a model for 
other nations, arc attributed largely to Fichte and his 
associates who, after the disastrous battle of Jena, 
preached a policy of scholarship as over against a 
policy of war. Similar cases of the reconstruction of 
the habits of a whole people by the dominating atten- 
tion of a great man are found among the lower races. 
Dingiswayo and Chaka converted pastoral Zululand 
into a military encampment, as a result of >vitnessing 
the maneuvers of a regiment of Einopean soldiers in 
Cape Colony. And Howitt’s Native Tribes of South 
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East Austr.alia has interesting details on the influence 
of extraordinary men in a low race. 

. 2. The level of culture of the group limits the power 

of the mind to meet crisis and readjust. If the amount 
of general knowledge is small and the material re- 
sources scanty, the mind may find no way out of an 
emergency which under different conditions would be 
only the occasion for further progress. If we could 
imagine a group without language, numbers, iron, fire, 
and without the milk, meat, and labor of domestic ani- 
mals, and if this group were small, as it would neces- 
sarily be under those conditions, \vc slumld have also 
to imagine a very low state of mind in general in the 
group. In the absence of mathematics, fire, and iron, 
for example, the use of electricity as a force would be 
out of the question. CThe individual mind cannot rise 
much above the level of the group-mind, ami the group- 
mind will be simple if the outside environmental condi- 
tions and the antecedent racial experiences are simple. 
On this account it is just to attribute im])ortant move- 
ments and inventions to individuals only in a (|ualified 
sense. The extraordinary individual works on the 
material and [)sychic fund already present, and if the 
situation is n'ot ripe neither is he ripe. From this 
standpoint we can understand why it is almost never 
possible to attribute any great modern invention to any 
single person. When the state of science and the s(Kial 
need reach a certain point a number of persons are 
likely to solve the same problem. 

3. The character of the accommodations already 
made affects the character of the accommodation to the 
new crisis. Wlujn our habits are settled and running 
smoothly they much resemble the instincts of animals. 
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And the great part of our life is lived in the region of 
habit. The habits, like the instincts, are safe and serv- 
iceable. They have been tried, and they are associated' 
with a feeling of security. There consequently grows 
up in the fo][k-niind a determined resistance to change. 
And there is a degiee of .sen.se in this, for while change 
implies possibilities of improvement it also implies 
danger of disaster, or a wor.se condition. It must also 
be acknowledged that a state of rapid and constant 
change implies loss of se*^tled habits and disorganiza- 
tion. As a result, all societies view change with sus- 
picion, and the attempt to rcvi.se certain habits is even 
viewed as immorality. Now it is ])ossible under these 
conditif>ns for a .society to become stationary, or to 
attempt to rdmain so. The effort of the attention is to 
preserve the ])rcsent status rather than to reaccommo- 
date. This condition is [)articularly marked among the 
savages. In the absence of science and a proper esti- 
mation of the value of change, they rely on ritual and 
magic, and a minute, con.scientious, unque.stioning and 
absolute adhesiem to the past. Change is conset|uently 
introduced with a maximum of resi.stance. Some 
African tribes, for example, have such faith in fetish 
that they camK>t be induced to practice with firearms. 
If, they say. the magic works, the bullet will go 
straight ; otherwi.se it will not. Similarly, oriental 
pride in permanence is quite as real as occidental 
pride in progres.s, and the fatalistic view of the Mo- 
hammedan world, the view that results are predeter- 
mined by Allah and not by man, is unfavorable to 
change. Indeed, the only world in which change is at 
a premium and is .systematically sought is the modern 
scientific world. It is plain therefore that the_ nature 
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of the reaction of attention to crisis is conditioned by 
the ideas which prepossess the mind. 

It is, of course, possible to overwork any standpoint, 
but on the whole I think that the best course the stu- 
dent, can follow is to keep crisis constantly in mind — 
the nature of the crisis, the degree of mental and cul- 
tural preparation a people has already attained as fit- 
ting it to handle the crisis, and the various and 
often contradictory types of reaccommcxlation effected 
through the attention. In this way he will be able to 
note the transition of bl(Kxl-feud into law, of magic 
into science, of constraint into liberty, and, in general, 
the increasing determination of conduct in the region 
of the reason and the cerebral cortex instead of the 
region of habit and the spinal cord. 

Ill 

Finally, 1 wish to warn the student to l)e susi)icious 
of what may be called the particularistic explanation of 
social change. Some years ago, when it was the habit 
to explain everything in terms f>f "the survivcal of the 
fittest,” an ingenious German scholar ])ut forth the 
theory that the thick crania of the Australians were 
due to the fact that the men treated the women with 
such violence as to break all the thin heads, thus leaving 
only thick-headed women to repnxluce. A still more 
ingenious German offered as an explanation of the 
origin of the practice of circumcision the desire of 
certain tribes to assure themselves that there should be 
no fraud in the collection of trophies in battle. This 
was assured by first circumcising all the males of one’s 
own tribe. Under these circumstances certitude was 
secured that any foreskins brought in after battle with 
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uncircumcised enemies could not have been secured 

• * 

from the slain of .one’s own party. Lippert, the .great 
culture-historian, has argued that the presence or 
absence of the milk of domestic animals has sealed the 
fate of the different races, pointing out that no race 
without milk has e^ er risen ‘o a high level of culture. 
He is also responsible for the suggestion that man took 
the idea of a mill for grinding, with its upper and 
nether mill-stones, from the upper and lower molars in 
his own mouth. I’itt-Rivers says that the idea of a 
large boat might have been suggested in time of floods, 
when houses floated down the rivers before the eyes 
of men. think that even the eminent ethnologists 
Mason and McGee err in this respect when they sug- 
gest the one that “the hawks taught men to catch fish, 
the spiders and caterpillars to spin, the hornet to make 
paper, and the cray-fish to work in clay’’ (see infra, 
p. 35), and the other th«t plants and animals were first 
domesticated in the desert rather than in humid areas, 
iKJcause in unwatered regions plants, animals, and men 
were more in need of one another and showed a greater 
tolerance and helpfulnes.s (see infra, pp. 66, 73). In fact 
a variorum edition of the theories of the origins of cul- 
ture would be as interesting as Mr. Furness’ variorum 
edition of Hamlet, which, while it was not, I believe, 
j)reparcd with that in view, is yet one of our great store- 
houses of amusement. 

Some of these theories are simply imaginative and 
absurd, and others are illustrations of the too particu- 
laristic. Doubtless milk is a very precious possession, 
but so also is iron. No race ever attained a consider- 
able level of culture in the absence (rf iron. And it 
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would be possible to name a number of things which 
races of high culture possess and races of low culture 
, do not possess. The idea of crushing, pounding, and 
rubbing is much too general to warrant us in saying 
that the idea of the mill is derived from the human 
mouth. When man has once a floating log, bark boat, 
or raft, he can enlarge it without assistance from float- 
ing houses. The growth of plant life and the idea of 
particular attention to it are too general to depend on 
any particular kind of accident, or on a desert environ- 
ment. Animals follow the camp for food, they are 
caught alive in traps, and the young ones are kept 
as pets; and this would happen if there were no 
desert regions. Two of Herbert Si)encer's great and 
gross errors of this character — the derivation (»f 
all the learned and artistic occupations (even that of 
the dancer) from the medicine-man, and the assump- 
tion that ghost-worship is the origin of all spirit belief 
and worship (even of the worship of animals and 
plants) I have considered in Parts II and \'I of this 
volume. 

The error of the particularistic method lies in over- 
looking the fact that the mind employs the principle 
of abstraction — sees general i)rinciples l>ehind details 
— and that the precise detail with which the process of 
abstraction begins cannot in all cases l)e posited or 
determined. Thus the use of poison was certainly 
suggested to man by the occurrence of poison in nature, 
and in some cri.sis it occurred to man to use poison for 
the purpose of killing. And since the snake is the most 
conspicuous user of poison in nature it has usually been 
said that man g^ts his idea from the snake, and that 
the poisoned arrow-point is copied from the tooth of 
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the poisonous snake. I have no doubt that this thing 
frequently happened in this way, but there are also 
various other poisons in nature. The deadly curare, 
with which the Guiana Indian tips his tiny arrow is a 
vegetable product. The Bushmen use animal, vege- 
table, and minera’ poisons, and a mixture of all of 
them, and the Hottentots manufacture poisons from 
the entrails of certain insects and from putrifying 
flesh. In sh(jrt, assuming poison in nature and the 
arrow in the hands of man, we can assume the develop- 
ment of a poisoned arrow-p«)int even if there had been 
no such thing as an envenomed serpent’s tooth. 

Neither can we look too curiously into the order of 
emergence of inventions nor assume a straight and 
uniform line (tf development among all the races. 
I’here have been serious attempts to determine what 
was the first wea])on used by mati. Was it a round 
stone, a shar])-pointcd stone, a sharp-edged stone, or a 
stick? But all we can really assume is prehensility and 
the general idea. The first weapon used was the object 
at hand when the idea occurred to man. Or, having 
any one of these objects in his hand, it used itself; so to 
speak, and the accident was afterward imitated. 

The attetnpt to classify culture by epochs is similarly 
doomed to failure when made too absolutely. The 
frugivm-ous, the hunting, the pastoral, and the agri- 
cultural are the stages usually assumed. But the 
Indian was a hunter while his squaw was an agricul- 
turist. The African is pastoral, agricultural, or hunt- 
ing indifTerctitly, without regard to his cultural status. 
And the ancient Mexicans were agricultural but had 
never had a pastoral period. Different groups take 
steps in culture in a different order, and the order 
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depends on th^ general environmental situation, the 
nature of the crises arising, and the operation of the 
attention. This is a sufficient comment on the theory, 
sometimes used in pedagogy, that the mind of the child 
passes through epochs corresponding to epochs of cul- 
ture in the race. We have every reason to think that 
the mind of the savage and the mind of the civilized 
are fundamentally alike. There are, indeed, organic 
changes in the brain of the growing child, but these 
are the same in the children of all races. The savage 
is not a modern child, but one whose consciousness is 
not influenced by the copies set in civilization. And 
the white child is not a savage, but one whose mind is 
not yet fully dominated by the white type of culture. 
And, incidentally there was never a more inept com- 
parison than that of the child with the savage, for the 
savage is a person of definitely fi.xed and specialized 
aims and habits, while the child, as Professor Dewey 
has expressed it, is “primarily one whose calling is 
growth,” and who is conseijuently characterized by 
flexible and unspecialized habits. To be sure there is a 
certain rough parallelism Ijetwcen the mental develop- 
ment of the child and the course of civilization. The 
race began with motor activities and .simple habits and 
civilization has worked itself onto a complex and arti- 
ficial basis, with special emphasis on the reflective 
activities. The child also liegins with hand and eye 
movements and is gradually and systematically pre- 
pared by society to operate in the more complex and 
reflective adult world. Put that is all. In both child 
and race the motor activities precede the reflective, and 
this could hot be otherwise, for consciousness is largely 
built up through die hand andjy^e movenients, 
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THE RELATION OF SOCIETY TO GEOGRAPHIC 
AND ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 

TKCMNOGEOGRAPHY, OR THE RELATION OF THE EARTH 
TO TTIE INDUSTRIES OF MANKIND 

Ry tcchnos:eo^raphy is meant the study of the relationship 
l)etween the earth and human arts and invcntionr. 

Anthn)j)o^eop^raphy is the consideration of the earth in its 
broad connections with the whole science of man, including his 
iKKly and his mind, his arts, languages, social structures, philos- 
()|>l7ies and religions. Of this broader subject there are many 
subdivisions ; but at this time your attention will be directed to 
the activities of men as effected and affected by the earth, to 
which study the term teclinr^eography is applied. The arts of 
mankind have changed the face of nature, and some charming 
IxKiks have been written up(ni the subject of the earth as modi- 
fied by human action. 

Rut now we are to trace out a few of the great industries of 
our race as they were provoked and developed by their terrestrial 
environment ; in short, human actions as they were shaped and 
modified by the earth. 

In tliis iiKjuiry the earth as modifying human life includes the 
land surface down to the bottom of the deepest possible mine or 
artesian well or geological stratum ; all the aqueous mass — that 
is, every drop of water in the seas and out of them, for there is 
no telling when any drop may enter the circle of human agencies 
and owner.ships; the circumambient air, every gallon of that 
aerial ocean which swathes the world and vitalizes all living 
things, the common carrier of clouds and birds, of healtli and 
disease, of music and perfumes, of industry and commerce. As 
modifying human conduct, as subject of preemption and mo- 
nopoly, not only the masses just mentioned are included, but 
tnotions anti powers, even gravity, mechanical properties, physi- 
cal forces, chemical activities, vital phenomena of plants and 
animals, that may be covered by patents and their uses become 

a Riattcr of legislation and diplomacy 

29 
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The industries here discussed are chiefly the ccwnmonest trades 
and daily occupations of men, in which material substances and 
terrestrial forces are involved. However, as Mr. Spencer and 
oiher writers on dynamic anthropology well observe, even the 
most intellectual and spiritual activities of men have their o[)era- 
tive side, their apparatus and sensible processes. The earth not 
only modifies the trades and crafts, but all human activities, how- 
ever evoked. 

1. In the first place, I ask you to remember that every action 
in every industry, in every climate, and every status of culture 
involves five snbstantjsji ej 

a. Raw materials in endless varieties and attributes. 

b. Motive power of man, beast, fire, air, water, gas, hard sub- 
stances, chemistry, electricity. 

c. Tools and machinery, including both their manual or opera- 
tive and their working parts and the mechanical powers involved. 

d. Processes simple, complex, and compound — that is, single 
motion for single function, many movements for sirhjjile func- 
tion, many motions for many functions. 

e. Products ready to supply desires or give satisfaction or to 
enter as material into new series of changes. 

The progress of mankind means the greater and greater elabo- 
ration of these — more uses or functions for the same species of 
material furnished by the earth, more species of the earth’s 
materials for each function or piece of work ; more uses for each 
form of power, and more forms of power involved in the same 
use ; more parts to the handle and working jx>rtion of the same 
tool, and more tools for the same operation ; more movements or 
forms of motion in the same process and a greater variety of 
processes to compass the very same result; more elements or 
products of industry to gratify a singl# desire, and the crea- 
tion of new and more exacting desires by the refinement of 
society. 

2. I beg you to hold in mind, secondly, the fact that all volun- 
tary human actions are carried on to satisfy wants or needs, 
l ^ ily, mental, spiritual, social, beginning with the lowest ani- 
mal cravingsi and ending with the highest aspirations of the 
most exalted men ; al^o you must remember that these needs have 
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been developed and organized by a larger and larger acquaint- 
ance with the earth and its resources. 

The order of arising of these wants, both in the child and ip 
the race, have been for food, rest, shelter, clothing, defense. The 
the order of intellectual %\ants was in the same lines. Each crav- 
ing has grown from simplicity and monotony to variety and com- 
pkxitv, involving more activities in tht same process, more and 
more varied mental processes in tlie same activity, ending with 
cooperative thinking of higher and higher ordci> 

3. Remember, thirdly, that these industries for gratifying 
desires may be grouped into the following classes as regards the 
earth, together constituting a cycle and each involving the five 
elements before named : 

a. Going to the earth for raw materials — fishing, hunting, 
gleaning, lumliering, mining. Some of these may be enlarged 
by cultivation and domestication in order to stimulate the gen- 
erosity of tlie earth. 

^ Carrying, hauling, transporting, in any stage of manipula- 
tion, using the jiowers furnished by nature. 

c. Manufacturing, changing the physical, chemical, or vital 
form, or the size or shape, or combinations of materials for some 
useful end. 

rf. Exchange, barter, buying, selling, with all the handling that 
is involved. In this there is a rude mimicry of the correlation 
and con.servation of energy. 

y r. Consumption, the storing and using up of the finished prod- 
uct, cither to wear it out or to make it the raw material of another 
cycle of activities of the same kind. In brief, the sum of human 
industries is the arts of exploitation, cultivation, manufacture, 
transportation, cinnmcrce — extremely simple in primitive life, 
infinitely complicated and interlocked in civilization. The indus- 
tries of men, from this point of view, are the transformation of 
terrestrial materials, by means of terrestrial forces, according to 
processes of which the earth set the earliest examples, and all 

this to gratify human desires 

The earth is the mother of all mankind. Out .of her came 
they. Her traits, attributes, characteristic^ they have so thor- 
oughly inherited and imbibed that, from any doctrinal point 
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of view regarding the origin of the species, the earth may be said 
to have been created for men md men to have been created out 
pf the earth. By her nurture and tuition they grow up and flour- 
ish, and folded in her bosom they sleep the sleep of death. 

The idea of the earth-nK)ther is in every cosmogony. Nothing 
is more beautiful in the range of mythology than the con- 
ception of Demeter with Persephone, impersonating the mater- 
nal earth, rejoicing in the perpetual return of her daughter in 
spring, and mouming over her deparlure in winter to Hades, 
The human race is put into relation with all bodies through 
gravitation, with all mineral, vegetable, and animal substances 
through the laws of physics and chemistry ; with the vegetal and 
the animal kingdom through the additional phenomena called life, 

and wdth all animals through mentation 

Thc^lthj^ ajsjp^li g^^ of materials of infinite 

qualifications for gratifying human desires. 

This is apparent enough to any one who reflects about it, but 
few' persons think of the long ages during which these substances 
w'ere being compounded and compacted. These materials are 
the foundation of all technique and all styles of technique — 
textile, plastic, graphic, glyphic, tonic, and Iandscai>e. h'or them 
the earth not only furnishes the raw stuffs, but the apparatus 
and different motives to different races. 

We should not overlook the fact, however, that the greatest 
care of time has been bestowed on the diin j)ellicle of the earthy 
called the soil, from which come our fcKKl, an<l tliat of our do- 
mestic animals, our clothing, our habitations, our vegetal and 
animal supplies, and even the sustenance of the marine products 
upon which we prey. I have not time in this place to speak of 
the labor bestowed by nature uj>on what Professor Mcdee calls 
** the veneer of brown loam,” out of which the most of human 
activity has sprung. 

Before quitting the subject of the study of the earth as a ware- 
house the student ought not to overlook tlie varied characteristics 
of these resources. The qualities of things are the earth’s, the 
grains and colors of the .same stone, the eksticity and fibres of 
timber, the plasticit}^ and temper of clays, the malleability and 
ductility of the same metals, and so on. So marked arc these 
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that in our higher civilizations we must have iron, from half a 
dozen countries to conduct one of our complex establishments. 
The very diversity of the same material from place to place^ 
has resulted in the i)r(xluction o? the greatest possible variety 
of skill. 

How quickly the lower races of men recognized tliese qualities 
and put them to use, not only cliscovering that stone is flaky 
and lx>is d*arc clastic, for iust^uice, but that there are certain 
conditions under which these qualities exist more favorably than 
in others 

"Die earth is also the reservoir of all Ifxromotion and power 
useful to man. Even the stiength of his own limbs and back 
is derived from the food which she bestows. 1 do not speak of 
that, however, but of the substitutes therefor. She gives to the 
North Am rican Indians the dog, to the South American the 
llama, to the |)eo{)lc of the eastern continent the horse, ass, 
camel, elephant, and ox to convey them about and to carry or 
draw^ their loads, 

Idle w inds i>l(nv upon the sails and turn the mills, the w^aters 
set in motion the wheels aiul transport the freight. The steam 
is a still more versatile genius of power, and electricity just 
enters U(K)n its mission. Coal, as a chea]) source of energy, enables 
men to substitute for areas of raw' material areas of manufacture 
and, indeed, to create areas of consumption. 

The several kingdoms and forces of nature give rise to their 
several iKHlics of arts, each of which springs from the earth, and 
their investigation may he named as follows: 

1. riiysiotechny, of arts dependent on the physical forces of 
the earth. 

2. Pyrolechny, of arts of creating and utilizing fire. 

3. Anemotechny, of arts based on uses of the atmosphere. 

4. Hydrotcchny, of arts based on the uses of water. 

5. Idthotechnv, of arts based on the uses of minerals and rocks. 

6. ITiytolechnv, of arts l>ascd on the uses of plants. 

7. Z<K)techny, of arts leased on uses of animals. 

It would occupy too much space were I to elaborate in the 
most elementary manner the metho<ls in w hich domestic animals, 
wind, fire, water, elasticity of solids, elasticity of gases, expio- 
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sives, chemical action, magnetism* and electricity had enrolled 
themselves in the service of mankind merely to furnish power 
f to do the work that in the simplest form is done by hand. Every 
one of theht must have struck terror into the hearts of the first 
men. By being subdued they obeyed the principle that I have 
previously laid down of increasing their own usefulness and in- 
dispensableness by creating and complicating new wants. 

The form of the globe, its coast lines, elevations and reliefs, 
the amount of sunshine, the properties and contents of the at- 
n^sphere, the varying temperatures, winds, rainfalls, and springs 
beneath^ the surface, the waterfalls in the surface also act as 
motives, if not as motive i>ower to all apparatus and all thi* 
movements of men. We cannot eliminate the heavenly bodies 
from tliis enumeration, since they funiished clocks and alma- 
nacs and compasses to primitive peoples, and longer voyages^were 
undertaken by their guidance in the Pacific than were made two 
centuries later in the Atlantic by Columbus with the aid of the 
mariner’s compass 

Exploitation and cultivation, manufacture, transix>rtation, ex- 
change, consumption, as I have previously said, together con- 
stitute the round through which commodities arc conducted in 
the progress of industries. Tlie proposition is that the earth 
was in the beginning and is now the teacher of these activities. 
There were quarriers, miners, lumberers, gleaners, and, .some .say, 
planters; there were fishennen, fowlers, trappers, and hunters 
before there was a genus homo. There were also manufacturers 
in clay, in textiles, and in animal substances before there were 
potters, weavers, and furriers; there were all sorts of moving 
material and carrying passengers and engineering of the simfdest 
sort. It might be presumption to hint that there existed a sort 
of barter, but the exchange of care and food for the honeyed 
secretions of the body going on between the ants and the aphidx 
lode very much like it. 

The world is so full of technological processes brought about 
among her lower kingdoms that I should weary you in enumer- 
atkig them- Stone-breaking, flaking, chipping, boring, and 
abrading have beep going on always, by sand-blast, by water, 
by fire, by frost, by gravitation. Archaeologists tell us that sav- 
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ages are very shrewd in selecting bowlders and other pieces of 
stone that have been blocked out and neatly finished by nature 
for their axes, hammers, and other tools. 

In tropical regions of both hemispheres where scanty clothing 
is needed certain species of trees weave their inner bark into an 
excellent cloth, the climax of which is the celebrated tapa of 
Polynesia. P'urthermore, the fniits of vines and trees offer their 
hard outer shells for vessels and for other domestic p^trposes, for 
adornment of the |x;rsons, and as motives in art and handicraft. 

Among the animals there is scarcely one that has not obtruded 
itself into the imaginations of men and stimulated the inventive 
faculty. The beais were the first cave-dwellers; the beavers are 
old-time luml>€rers ; th.c foxes excavated earth before there were 
men ; the scjiiirrels hid aw^ay focnl for the future, and so did 
many birHs, r.nd the last named were also excellent architects 
and nest-biiilders ; tlie hawks taught men to catch fish ; the spiders 
and caterpillars to spin ; the hornet to make paper, and the cray- 
fish to work in clay. 

2. The very genius of transportation and commerce also is 
taking commcKlities from places where they are superabundant 
and from ownerships where there is an excess over needs and 
placing them where they arc wanted. It is a change of place 
to relieve excess and to supply deman<ls. The savages had their 
changes of place and of ownership, constituting a primitive or ele- 
mentary commerce, having all the characteristics of the modern; 
but I am now speaking of something that preceded even this. 
Nature had her great centers of superaboiinding material and 
took pains to convert this excess into supply against scarcity. 
She had devised her balance-wheels to effect uniformity of life 
and to preserve it against famine and failure. In illustration of 
this let me point out two or three examples : 

a. She stored up the excess of one season to supply the 
scarcity of another season of the year. Many examples of this 
could be cited. All over the earth bees gather honey from 
ephemeral plants that man cannot eat and store it away in endur- 
ing fonn to be used by man in time c^f need. In certain regions 
of California the piilon seeds grew so abundantly thatdhe Indians 
could not gather them ; but the squirrels did *lay them up in vast 
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quantities, fed cm them in winter, and themselves were eaten by 
the savages lat a time when meat diet was most necessary, and 
p:avc to the Indians a lesson in economy and storage. 

* b. She used the excess of one locality to supply the dearth of 
another locality. In some places along the great lakes the wild 
rice aquatica) covers thousands of acres and feeds mil- 

lions of water fowl. These same creatures are the source of fcvxl 
for the Itskiino, who never saw a spear of grass nor ate a mouth- 
ful of vegetal diet. They are also wonderful teachers of the art 
of migration. Seeds of plants entered into this natural trans[)or- 
tatioii through rivers and ocean currents, through winds and by 
the agency of birds, even of migratory birds, and set up in tlieir 
progeny new centers of supply on distant shores. 

c. But the most marvelous of all these commercial enteq>rises 
of nature is that in which she converts apparently inaccessible 
and umitilizable material into inexhaustible supplies for every 
industry of man. A wonderful example of this is found in the 
littoral feeding grounds. There is a bench of land under the sea 
skirting every shore and reaching under all estuaries. It is not 
deep. Indeed, it is the connecting link between the land and the 
profound sea. Upon this plateau the debris of the fertile lands 
and fresh waters are daily |K>ured and myriads of the lower 
plants and animals are developed. Here are nourished cod, shad, 
herring, salmon, oysters, clams, and .so on. The fish, after attain- 
ing maturity, actually swim up to men's doors to be captured ; 
also upon this feeding ground are nourished the sea mammals, 
which have been indispensable to the life and happiness of our 
northern aborigines. It is true that every useful plant is con- 
verted by nature out of material which men cannot use. Long 
before 1 exas cattle were bred in one place and driven hundreds 
of miles to market, nature reared fish and walrus upon her enor- 
mous pasture-lands under the sea and drove them to market 
herself. 

3. From one point of view the languages and literatures of 
men have been taught and suggested l>y the earth. Many words 
in all languages are imitations of the cries and sounds of nature. 
The motions and actions of her creations and creatures give rise 
to names for our common activitie« By figures of speech the 
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conduct of these beings furnishes the literary man and the moral- 
ist with means of graphic and pleasing description. * 

Furthermore, every act is an expression of thought, and every- 
thing made by men is a testimony to the intellectual life of the * 
man who made it. '^-^ven our most poetic and spirituelle con- 
ceptions find their counterparts in phenomena around us. 

4. The earth has furnished man with examples of iuany forms 
of sfxrial life, from the absolute ])romis^ uity of gregarious crea- 
tures to the monogamy for iife among Ihc eagles. The problems 
of society, clanship, governiiient, and politics were working them- 
selves out under the eyes of primitive man. 

5. In the fomis of its creeds and its cults, humanity does not 

seem to be able to get away from earthly patterns. The Elysian 
fields, the Valhalla, the life that now is, reflected upon the life 
beyond, are all sliaped after models familiar upon the earth. 
Likewise the cults of men, involving places of worship, social 
organization, times of meeting, festivals, and the like, necessarily 
dej>end upon climate and environment generally. There is a 
true sense in which religion is physiographic and in its lower 
forms entirely naturistic 

Besides this general vi^w^ of the earth as an organized series 
of materials and forces, it is necessar\^ also to study it in parts, 
to anatomize it, as the zo<)logists would say. The most cursory 
glance reveals the fact that there are certain wxll established 
worlds wn'thin this world. This earth, which seems to be an oblate 
spheroid, all parts of which arc approachable from the rest and 
their functions almost interchangeable one wdth another, is made 
up of great isolated parts or patches, which may be denominated 
culture or inventional areas, Oikoumcnai of Aristotle. Elach 
one of the areas has a climate of its own, waters and lands of its 
own, plants and minerals and animals; indeed, a physiography 
of its own ; sa that when a group of humar beings have, in the 
fortunes of existence, found themselves in one of these spaces 
they have been irresistibly developed into a culture and trades 
and industries of their owui. This was the centrifugal stage of 
the evolution of industries. It was just as though they had cut 
themselves off from the rest of their species and goife to inhabit 
another world. 
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The forces acting to create these culture areas were, first of 
all, earth forces, the same that were at work to build the earth. 
After th * general plan of the entire structure was laid down, 
'the fitting and furnishing of the various apartments was a mat- 
ter of local appropriation of tliese forces. Solar heat, moisture, 
terrestrial forms and movements horizontally and vertically 
cooperated in each area to stamp upon it the type of its life. 
The result in each instance was to create a series of conditions 
suitable for some lives and not for others, suitable for man in 
one stage of his culture journey and not in others. In regard 
to the capability of meeting man’s necessities, the regions of 
which we are speaking may be thus characterized : 

1. Areas of discouragement, too cold, too hot, too wet, too 
dry, too elevated, malarious, infested with noxious insects or 
beasts, too thickly forested. By and by these very regions might 
become centers of greatest activity. 

2. Areas of monotony. Upon this point Schrader uses the 
following comparison : 

'*Life commenced in the water, where the changes of light, 
heat, pressure, food, and occupation were very slight, attained 
its complete development on the land, in an element more, deli- 
cate and more mobile, in the midst of reactions more multiple 
and more varied.” 

This same rule applies to the lands themselves. Those in 
which men occupied a homogeneous environment were like the 
sea, and the people were little differentiated. The arctic regions 
in their marine mammals and semi-aquatic men furnish a good 
example of this class. 

But in the equatorial regions of the globe there occurs much 
of the monotony of environment which characterizes the circum- 
polar region. In the latter man exhausts himself in his efforts 
for subsistence ; in the former he does not develq> because nature 
supplies his few wants and at the same time overwhelms the 
work of his hands; but in Australia all the unfavorable condi- 
tions of human existence are exaggerated. Isolation, aridity, 
want of indentations and relief, absence of useful plants or ani- 
mals ; these hegative conditions are certainly, of all in the world, 
least favorable to m^* 
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Schrader follows the plan of establishing anthropological 
zones, but tidewater. Piedmont, and mountain areas are also im- 
portant 

3. Areas of two elements, two elevations, two seasoi.s, two 
occupations, two wants. This will be exemplified further on. 

4. Areas of many elements, with variety of climate, sceneiy, 
sources of material supply, and means of communic'ition, stimu- 
lating the appropriation of nature’s largess. 

As regards the creation of races of men. these regions were 
ethnic areas. Respecting arts and industries, they certainly were 
technic areas, and therefore they were most important elements 
in the present study. 

In the most primitive life exploiting, transportation, manu- 
facture, barter, and consumption in each culture area extended 
over little space, used only a few materials, changed their form 
only a little, were in the hands of a few persons, and their prod- 
ucts were consumed on the spot. A Zuhi woman walks five 
miles to the mesa for clay, carries it home on her back, makes 
it into jK>ttery, decorates and burns it, and then wears it out in 
cooking, water-carrying, or storing food. She is at once miner, 
common carrier, potter, artist, cook, and purveyor. Her culture 
area does not embrace more than 100 square miles. 

Even now many of these separate culture areas, in spite of the 
mixing of people in the historic past, may still be traced. From 
the North American continent the savage has been nearly moved, 
but scholarship is able to lay down the home sites of all the 
historic families ; the habitations of their various stocks are 
marked out geographically. 

On the extreme northern limit of America there is a fringe of 
icy coast. You may commence to trace it in the northeastern 
comer of Greenland. The whole shore of this land mass forms 
a part of that area, dowm to Cape Farewell and up to Smith's 
sound. Resuming ,vour journey about the southern limit of 
Labrador, you are to explore Baffin land, all about Hudson bay, 
among the islands of northern Canada, past the mouth of ^fac- 
kenzie river all the way to Bering strait. The arctic shores of 
both continents above and below these straits, as far w.est as Lap- 
land, in Norway, must be included, and the Alaskan coast as far 
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down as Mount St. Elias. This is the Arctic, the interhemis- 
pheric world 

Immediately in contact with this hypertorean oikoumene is 
the birch-batk region, extending in both hemispheres. The house, 
the boat, the snowshoe frame, the vessels for food and water 
and fbr cookery, the lumber for all arts, and the food for much 
of the game are hence derived. It is the birch-bark country in 
space, just as we speak of the stone age, the bronze age, the steel 
age, in .time. In early culture they did not ship birch wood and 
bark, but birch art sprung from birch environment. Geography 
was the mother of the arts 

The land-locked inlets of America's northwest coast, extend- 
ing for more than a thousand miles, being a safe and easy mode 
of communication between Thlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Nut- 
kans, and Coast Salish tribes, not only was there much borrow- 
ing of m>^h and speech and commingling of blood, but arts wxre 
interchanged and an incipient commerce engendered. 

The great interior basin of the United States is arid, but 
abounds in excellent seed-producing plants, and here the people 
were bread-eaters and all the term implies. The [dains of the 
great West were the abode of innumerable buffalo, and 'there 
the tribes, regardless of ethnic differences, were tall meat-eaters, 
dwelling in hide teepees, clothing themselves in skins, and prac- 
ticing a hundred arts with reference to this one animal. On the 
east coast of North America were the clam, oyster, turtle, abun- 
dance of mackerel, shad, and herring, plentiful supply of wild 
fowl and mammals and fertile lowlands and diversities of wood 
for their implements. These varied conditions produced on 
the whole the finest Indians north of Mexico. The same careful 
scrutiny of the Mexican plateau, the OrincKO, or the Amazon 
drainage, of the three culture elevations of Peru, of the river 
systems of Africa, of the island groups of the Indo-Pacific, would, 
if we had time to go over them, show us that the common trades 
and daily toil of the people run in grooves like a train of cars. 
Each people had ransacked its own environment and got the lyest 
out of it that their grade of culture was capable of extracting. 

It is not necessary to continue the enumeration of these tech- 
nic areas of the earth. It may be truly said that each distinct 
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zoological or botanical region was capable of develpping a dis- 
tinct body of arts. And, per contra, if ther^ be found a people 
in possession of industries that are unique, then the region must 
be ransacked for the environment and resources that endowed 
and patronized these industries. The art and the craft are of 
the region. No people are to \yc held responsible for the develop- 
ment of any of nati re’s gifts if nature has never bestowed them. 

In America, when it was (lis''overeil. the technic regions were 
not equally advanced in the culture of theii inhabitants. In the 
valley of Mexico and in Central America and on the Pacific 
coast of the Andes were the highest arts. The western continent, 
as a whole, was not the l)est fitted by nature for man’s advance- 
ment. The mammals would none of them yield their milk and 
there were no draught or pack animals except the dog in the 
north and the llamas in the south. All the arts of the new 
world were the works of men’s hands; consequently the whole 
area of culture skill was little elevated compared with that of 
the eastern continents. T>ut the Mexican and the Peruvian 
IkmIy oi industries occupied the most artificial centers 

No s(X)ner had the varied riches of diflferent areas begun to 
manifest themselves to one another than human feet took up 
the march which has given the whole earth to the whole species, 
and promises to make of it, by and by, a single neighborhood. 
In short, the earth developed in i>oIated peoples a separate set 
of industries. With your permission I shall call it the centrifu- 
gal or outward movement. 

Next, it brought these separate cultures together as a higher 
composite organization of industry, and tends at last to make all 
men dependent upon the entire earth. This you will let me call 
the centri[>ctal movement. 

The centrifugal movements were the actions 01 savages and 
barbarous peoples. The centripetal movements were toward 
civilization. The movements toward widening the oikoumenai 
were : 

1. Intra-areal, or inside the geographic province to enlarge it. 

2. Inter-areal, between small contiguous province^. 

3. Inter-regional, overstepping great natural barriers. 

. 4. The march of aggressive campaigns. 
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5. Inter<ontinentaI, the beginnings of universal conquest 

6. Inter-lieniispheric, the periods of great discoveries. 

7. Universal. 

The primitive occupation of different culture areas on the 
earth prepared the way for the diversification of the ways and 
means of gratifying human desires. This centrifugal man de- 
veloped the culture areas and their arts. The more advanced 
centripetal man brought the arts together and thus provided for 
their universal distribution, elaboration, and perfection. 

Barter and long journeys for subsistence, cultivation of plants 
and domestication of animals, the use of machinery, and the 
storage of food were not unknown to pre-Columbian Americans. 
In one grave near Chillicothe, Ohio, were found copper from 
nortliem Michigan, obsidian from Yellowstone park, mica from 
North Carolina, pyrula shells from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Ivory hunting and other natural causes set the African negroes 
on the move before the days of recorded history, so that there is 
no longer a negro race. Their original neighb<”>rhcKxJ is not 
known ; their languages are iK'tter means of classification than 
themselves ; their arts are hopelessly mixed. 

In studying the migrations which might have led Mongoloid 
peoples to America, the escape from the regirms of an ever-van- 
ishing food supply in the rear and the pursuit of an inviting 
foo<l supply in front played a prominent part. Two hundred 
years ago and more the upper Pacific, the Bering sea, and the 
plains of the great West contained far the largest storages of 
human subsistence in the world. The fish, the seacow, the Arctic 
mammals, the caril)ou, the buffalo, in a certain sense, peopled 
America. 

In the Indian ocean and the Pacific, six hundred years ago, 
the Polynesian race suddenly 1>ecame the Norsemen of tliat area. 
In their improved canoes, with sails and outriggers, they set out 
from Tonga and visited Easter islands, on the cast; Madagascar, 
on the west; New Zealand, on the south, and Hawaii, on the 
north, each journey being not far from two thousand miles from 
home. No. other motive was assigned but to follow tlie leadings 
of nature to behold and enjoy more of the earth. 

In this same Malayo-Polynesian area, especially in the region 
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extending from Australia to Indo-China, there a curious mixing 
of the regional question with that of race. Here dwell Negroes, 
Malays, Polynesians, and Australians ; but the material out of, 
which things are made, the implements with which they are 
made, and the products if industrial arts are clearly of the soil, 
and there is great confusion of industry and race, undergoing 
the process of transformation from segregation to unification. 

Racial peculiarities overlap the natural elements of industry 
and the technogeograj)her and the ethnogeographer are merged 
into the ethnotcchnologist. 

The Mediterranean sea remained a barrier until many diverse 
civilizations were developed on its African, Asiatic, and Euro- 
pcan shores. It was at first a means of dividing peoples of the 
same race until they had elaborated their several contributions 
to industrial processes. 

The second stage of industrial development had begun when 
the first column of Aryan history began to be written. 

Of early Caucasian and Mongolian culture only a few hints 
can Ik* given. In prehistoric times precisely the same law was 
in force whidi the American continent revealed to the eyes of 
the discoverers : but another state of things was in operation 
there in historic times, naimdy, the working out of the higher 
law of commerce and artificiality of life, in the operation of 
which the genius of man rises superior to natural harriers and 
exigencies and turns whole continents or the whole earth into 
one organized cultural area or oikoumcnc. 

No one can tell the region that gave to man the cereals of 
Euro[>e. It is said that rice is a contribution from southeastern 
Asia, but whence wheat, rye, barley, millet, oats? Fruits, like 
apples, plums, quinces, jieaches, belong to tiie same category. 
The date may be accredited to Africa and the grape to many 
lands. But there is no account of our race at a time when the 
genius of invention was being develoixid through them in their 
separate oikoumenaL The historian was too late on the field to 
record the gathering of them in a wild state. 

Likewise the domestic animals. The dog offered. his services 
as a hunter and a beast of burden, the cat as the enemy of ver- 
min ; the cow, horse, ass, elephant, sheep, goat, camel, llama w^ere 
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furnished by nature to enhance the arts of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, manufacture, transportation, and to set an example of in- 
. dustry ; but of the transition there is no record. The second 
stage of industrial development had begun when the second vol- 
ume of Aryan history was about to be written 

In primitive life culture areas were chiefly the regions where 
abounded the raw materials. They were in fact areas of natural 
exigencies. But in higher civilization the arts have usurped the 
prerogative of nature and created artificial culture areas. Plants 
have been made to grow and animals to thrive thousands of 
miles from their original home. Materials of all sorts are carried 
to manufacturing centers to be made up into fonns for commerce 
and consumption. These are artificial technic areas, whose geog- 
raphy is an essential study in political economy. 

For Example, the ^luskoki Indian woman used to go to the 
fields, gather the wild hemp, carry it home, soak it, hackle it, 
sj>in it, weave it, and then use it up on the s])(>t. But on that 
very ground now grows the cotton, a foreign plant, raised by 
one man, ginned by another, hauled on wagons to railroads, thence 
carried to the sea and across it to great manufacturing towns, 
where it is hauled and spun and woven, and hauled and shipped 
and sold and sold until the product may be seen in every portion 
of the habitable globe. The geography of this one staple in its 
multiform transformations, brought alKmt by the gradual appro- 
priation of all the forces of the earth and then its movements 
until at last it has been caught in the current of every terrestrial 
wind and followed every world-cncomf)assing oceanic stream, 
would exemplify what I am trying to say al)Out the coming of the 
globe to be one imited oikoumcnc. 

In all this, the race has grown, not independent of the earth, 
but more dependent upon it. Artificial and domesticated sup- 
plies of material are as much from the earth as the wildest. Men 
in devising tools and machinery and engines to do the work of 
their hands have had to go to their mother for them. They use 
other forces than their own, but they are still forces furnished 
by the earth. They have multiplied invention upon invention, 
but every one of th^^m is a device for using a great loan already 
in hand for the purpose of raising a larger one 
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In this partnership between man and the earth .the progress 
of culture has beeen from naturalism to artificialism ; from ex- 
ploitation to cultivation and domestication ; from mere muscular ^ 
power to more subtle ohysical force of man, of beast, of water, 
of air, of fire, of electiicity; from tools to machinery; from sim- 
plest imitative processes to highly complex processes, involving 
many materials and motive powers and inventions ; from short 
journeys to long journeys ; from mere barter to world-embracing 
commerce ; from monotonous and monorganic food and clothing, 
shelter and furniture, mental and social appliances to forms as 
complex and varied as the imagination can conceive. And when 
the supply gives out, it is not the earth that fails, but it is the 

comprehension and the skill of men — O. T. Mason, 

.Iffirrican Anihropolo^^ist. 7:i37“58. 

SITUATION AND NUMBERS OF THE HUMAN RACE 

.... The organisation of racc.> outside of the European 
and Asiatic sphere of civilization does not permit any density of 
population to exist. Small communities cultivating their narrow 
patches of ground are separated from each other by wi le empty 
spaces which either ser\e for hunting-grounds or lie useless and 
vacant. These limit the possibilities of intercourse, and render 
large ])ermanent assemblies of men impossible. Hunting races, 
among whom agriculture does not exist or tends to vanish, often 
dwell so thinly scattered that there will be only one man, fre- 
i]ucntly less, to 24 square miles. Where there is some agriculture, 
as among many Indian tribes, among Dyaks, in Papua, we find 
from 10 to 40 in the same area; as it develops further, in central 
Africa for instance, or the ^lalay Archipelago, from 100 to 300. 
In the northwest of America the fishing-races who live on the 
coast run to 100 in 20 scpiare miles, and the cattle-keeping nomads 
to alxnit the same. Where fishing and agriculture are combined, 
as in Oceania, we find as many as 500. The same figure is reached 
in the stei>pcs of Western Asia by the partly settled, partly nomad 
]K>pulation, Here we cross the threshold of another form of 
civilization. AVherc trade and industry combine to operate there 
is sustenance for 10,000 persons (as in Indi<% and East Asia), or 
15,000 (as in Europe) to 24 square miles 
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In density of population lies not only steadiness of and se- 
curity for vigorous growth, but also the immediate means of 
promoting civilization. The closer men are in contact, the more 
they can impart to each other, the less does what is acquired by 
civilization go to waste, the higher does competition raise the 
activity of all their ix)wers. The increase and maintenance of the 
numbers are intimately connected with the development of cul- 
ture; a population thinly scattered over a large district means 
low ciyilization, while in old or new centres of civilization we 
find the people in dense masses. China and India reckon their 
inhabitants at 600,000,000, but an equivalent area of the inter- 
vening region of the Central Asiatic nomads, Mongolia, Tibet, 
East Turkestan, cannot show a sixtieth of the number. Six- 
sevenths of the earth's inhabitants belong to civilized countries. 

While the history of the European nations for centuries past 
shows the same decided tendency to increase which we observe 
even in ancient times, the uncivilized races offer examples of 
shrinkage and retrogression such as we find in the case of the 
others, if at all, only lasting over a short period, and then as the 
result of casualties such as war and pestilence. The very thinness 
of the population is a cause of their decay ; their smaller numbers 
are more readily brought to the point of dwindling or vanishing. 
Rapid using-up of the vital powers is a characteristic of all the 
races in the lower stages of civilization. Their economical basis 
is narrow and inc^)mplcte, frugality only too often verges on 
ix>verty. scarcity is a frequent visitor, and all those measures of 
precaution with which sanitary science surrounds our life are 
lacking. In the struggle with the t(X> powerful forces of nature, 
as in the Arctic regions or the stcppc-districts of the southern 
hemisphere, on the confines of the inhabited world, they often 
succumb till they are completely wiped out, and a whole race 
perishes. It is quite a mistake to refer, as is often done, the ex- 
tinction of barbarous races, of which we hear so much, solely to 
contact with superior civilization. But closer consideration en- 
ables us to recognise self-destruction as a no less freciuent case. 
The two work as a rule together; neither would attain its end 
so quickly without *the co-operation of the other. Tlie basis of 
a healthy increase in population is an approximate balance of the 
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sexes; this among uncivUhed people is generally disturbed, and 
the number of children small. War, murder, and kidnapping all 
contribute to reduce the population. Iluman life is of small 
value, as human sacrifices and cannibalism sufficiently indicate. 
Lastly, man in a state of nature is far from possessing that ideal 
health of which so many have fabled; the negroes of Airica can 
alone be described as a robust race Australians, Polynesians, 
Americans, on the other hand, are far more subject to diseases 
than civilized men are, and adapt themselves to new climates 
wdth difficulty. There is no question but that these peoples were 
in many districts slowly dying out by sickness before the ap- 
|K?arance of Europeans. Put no doubt the arrival of civiliza- 
tion disturbs society down to its roots. It contracts the available 
space, thus altering one of the conditions ujx)!! which, as we shall 
hereafter sc:, the peculiar social and political arrangements of 
races in a natural state were framed. It introduces wants and en- 
joyments which arc not in harmony with the mode of living usual 
anx>ng these people, or their capacity for labour. It brings 
upon them diseases previou>ly unknown, which on a new soil 
commit frightful ravages: and inevitable quarrels and fighting 
besides. Over the larger territories, such as North America, 
Australia, New Zealand, the progress of civilization led to the 
crowding of the alx)riginal races into the least favourable dis- 
tricts, and therewith to the diminution of their numbers. — F. 
Ratzkl, Histirry of Mankind, 1:10-12. (Trans, of Vdiker- 
kundc.) The Macmillan Co., 1896. 

THE OPERATION OF GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN HISTORY 

.... Man can no more be scientifically studied apart from 
the ground which he tills, or the lands over which he travels, 
or the seas over which he trades, than polar bear Oi desert cactus 
can be understood apart from its habitat. Man’s relations to this 
environment are infinitely more numerous and complex than those 
of the most highly organized plant or animal. So complex are 
they that they constitute a legitimate and necessary object of 
special study. The investigation which they receive in anthro- 
pology, ethnology, sociology, and history is piecemeal and partial, 
limited as to the race, cultural development, ’epoch, country or 
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variety of geographic conditions taken into account* Hence all 
these sciences, together with history, so far as history undertakes 
to explain the causes of events, fail to reach a satisfactory solu- 
tion of their problems largely because the geographic factor 
which enters into them all has not been thoroughly analyzed. 
Man Jias been so noisy about the way he has “conquered Na- 
ture,” and Nature has been so silent in her persistent influence 
over man, that the geographic factor in the equation of human 
development has been overlooked. 

In every problem of history there are two main factors, 
variously stated as heredity and environment, man and his 
geographic conditions, the internal forces of race and the ex- 
ternal forces of habitat. Now the geographic element in the 
long history of human development has been operating strongly 
and operating persistently. Herein lies its importance. It is a 
stable force. It never sleeps. This natural environment, this 
physical basis of history, is for all intents and purposes immu- 
table in comparison with the other factor in the problem — shifting, 
plastic, progressive, retrogressive man. 

History tends to repeat itself largely owing to this steadv, 
unchanging geographic element. If the ancient Roman consul in 
far-away Britain often assumed an independence of action and 
initiative unknown to the provincial govemors of Gaul, and if cen- 
turies later Roman Catholicism in England maintained a similar 
independence toward the Holy See, both facts have their cause 
in the remoteness of liritaiii from the center of political or ec- 
clesiastical power in Rome. If the independence of the Roman 
consul in Britain was duplicated later by the attitude of the Thir- 
teen Colonies toward England, and again within the young re- 
public by the headstrong self-reliance, impatient of government 
authority, which characterized the early trans-Allegheny com- 
monwealths in their aggressive Indian policy, and led them to 
make war and conclude treaties for the cession of land like sov- 
^ereign states; and if this attitude of independence in the over- 
mountain men reappeared in a spirit of political defection look- 
ing toward secession from the Union and a new combination with 
their BritisTi neighbor on the Great Lakes or the Spanish beyond 
the Mississippi, these are all the identical effects of geographical 
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remoteness made yet more remote by barriers of mountain and 
sea. This is the long reach which weakens the arm of authority, 
no matter what the race or country or epoch. .... 

As the surface of the earth presents obstacles, so it 
ofTers channels for the easy movement of humanity, grooves 
whose direction determines the destination unknowing, un- 
fdanned migrations, and who^^e ternini become, therefore, re- 
gions of historical impvortance. Along these nature-made high- 
ways history repeats itself. The maritime plain of Palestine has 
been an established route of commerce and war from the time 
of Sennacherib to Naj)olcon. The Danube valley has admitted 
to central Eurr)[>e a long list of barbarian invaders, covering the 
period from Attila the Hun to the Turkish besiegers of Vienna 
in 1^)83. The history of the Danube valley has been one of 
warring thr* ngs, of shifting political frontiers, and iinassimi- 
latcd races : but as the river is a great natural highway, every 
iieighlKiring state wants to front upon it and strives to secure it 
as a boundary. 

The movements of peoples constantly recur to these old 
grwvcs. The unmarked path of the voyagenr's canoe, bringing 
out pelts from Lake Superior to the fur market at Montreal, is 
followed today by whaicback steamers with their cargoes of 
Manitoba wheat. Today the Mohawk depression through the 
uorthern Appalachians diverts some of Canada’s trade from the 
Great Lakes to the Hudson, just as in the seventeenth century 
it enabled the Dutch at New Amsterdam and later the English 
at Albany to tap the fur trade of Canada’s frozen forests. For- 
merly a line of stream and portage, it carries now the Erie Canal 
and New York Central Railroad. Similariy the narrow level belt 
of land extemling from the mouth of the Hudson to the eastern 
elbow of the lower Delaware, defining the outer margin of the 
rough hill country of northern New Jersey and the inner margin 
of the smooth coastal plain, has been from savage days such a 
natural thoroughfare. Here ran the trail of the Lenni-Lenapi 
Indians; a little later the old Dutch road, between New Amster- 
dam and tlie Delaware trading-posts ; yet later the King’s High- 
way from New York to Philadelphia. In 1838 it became the 
route of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and more recently of 
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the Penijsylvania Railroad between New York and Philadelphia. 
, . . . Thus natural conditions fix the channels in which the 
stream of humanity most easily moves, determine within certain 
limits the direction of its flow, the velocity and volume of its 
current. Every new flood tends to fit itself approximately into 
the pld banks, seeks first these lines of least resistance, and only 
when it finds them blocked or pre-empted does it turn to more 
difficult paths 

The great belt of deserts and steppes extending across the Old 
World gives us a vast territory of rare historical uniformity. 
From time immemorial they have borne and bred tribes of 
wandering herdsmen ; they have sent out the invading hordes 
who, in successive waves of conquest, have overwhelmed the 
neighboring river lowlands of Eurasia and Africa. They have 
given birth in turn to Scythians, Indo-Aryans, Avars, Huns, 
Saracens, Tartars and Turks, as to the Tuareg tribes of the Sa- 
hara, the Sudanese and Bantu folk of the African grasslands. 
But whether these various peoples have been Negroes, Hamites, 
Semites, Indo-Europeans, or Mongolians, they have always been 
pastoral nomads. The description given by Herodotus of the 
ancient Scythians is applicable in its main features to the 
Kirghis and Kalmuk who inhabit the Caspian plains today. The 
environment of this dry grassland operates now to produce the 
same mode of life and social organization as it did 2,400 years 
ago; stamps the cavalry tribes of Cossacks as it did the mounted 
Huns; energizes its sons by its dry bracing air, toughens them by 
its harsh conditions of life, organizes them into a mobilized 
army, always moving with its pastoral commissariat. Then when 
population presses too hard upon the meager sources of sub- 
sistence, when a summer drought burns the pastures and dries 
up the water-holes, it sends them forth on a mission of conquest, 
to seek abundance in the better watered lands of their agricul- 
tural neighbors. Again and again the productive valleys of the 
Hoangho, Indus, Ganges, Tigris and Euphrates, Nile, Volga, 
Dnieper, and Danube have been brought into subjection by the 
imperious nomads of arid Asia, just as the '*hoe-people’^ of the 
Niger and upper Nile have so often been conquered by the 
herdsmen of the African grasslands. Thus, regardless of race 
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or epoch — Hyksos or Kaffir — ^history tends to repeat itself in 
these rainless tracts, and involves the better watered districts 
along their borders when the vast tribal movements extend into 
these peripheral lands 

Owing to the evolution of geographic relations, the physi- 
cal environment favorable to one stage of development may be 
adverse to another, and tice ccrsa. For instance, a small, iso- 
lated, and protected habitat, like that of Egypt, Phrenicia, Crete, 
and Greece, encourages the birth and precocious growth of 
civilization ; but later it may cramp progress, and lend the 
stamp of arrested development to a people who were once the 
model for all their little world. Open and wind-swept Russia, 
lacking these small warm nurseries where Nature could cuddle 
her children, has bred upon its boundless plains a massive, un- 
tutored, ljr»niGgeneous folk, fed ufK)n the crumbs of culture that 
have fallen from the richer tables of Europe. But that item of 
area is a variable (ptantity in the equation. It changes its char- 
acter at a higher state of cultural development. Consequently, 
when the Muscovite people, instructed by the example of western 
KurojK, shall have grown up intellectually, economically, and 
politically to their big t rritory, its area will become a great 
national asset. Russia will come into its own, heir to a long- 
withheld inheritance, ilany of its previous geographic disad- 
vantages will vanish, like the diseases of childhood, while its 
massive size will dwarf many previous advantages of its Euro- 
pean neighbors 

Let us consider the interplay of the forces of land and sea 
apparent in every country with a maritime location. In some 
cases a small, infertile, niggardly country conspires with a bcck- 
(M)ing sea to <lrive its sons out u|>on the deep; in others a wide 
territory with a generous soil keeps its well-fed children at home 
and silences the call of the sea. In ancient Phoenicia and Greece, 
in Norway, Irinlaiul, New England, in savage Chile and Tierra 
del Fuego, and the Indian coast district of British Columbia, and 
southern Alaska, a long, broken shoreline, numerous harbors, 
outlying islands, abundant timber for the construction of ships, 
i^lliicult communication by land, all tempted the inhabitants to a 
4ea-faring life. While the sea drew, the land* drove in the same 
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direction. There a hilly or mountainous interior putting obsta- 
cles in the way of landward expansion, sterile slopes, a paucity of 
level, arable land, an excessive or deficient rainfall withholding 
from agriculture the rewards of tillage — some or all of these 
factors combined to compel the inhabitants to seek on the sea 
the livelihood denied by the land. Here both forces worked in 
the same direction. 

In England conditions were much the same, and from the 
sixteenth century produced there a predominant maritime de- 
velopment which was due not solely to a long indented coast-line 
and an exceptional location for participating in European and 
American trade. Its limited island area, its large extent of 
rugged hills and chalky soil fit only for i)asturage, and the lack 
of a really generous natural endowment made it slow to answer 
the demands of a growing population, till the industrial de- 
velopment of the nineteenth century exploited its mineral wealth. 
So the English turned to the sea — to fish, to trade, to colonize. 
Holland's conditions made for the same development. She 
united advantages of coastdine and position with a small in- 
fertile territory, consisting chiefly of water-soaked grazing lands. 
When at the zenith of her maritime development, a native au- 
thority estimated that the soil of Holland could not support more 
than one-eighth of her inhabitants. The meager products of the 
land had to be eked out by the harvest of the sea. Fish assumed 
an important place in the diet of the Dutch, and when a process 
of curing it was discovered, laid the foundation of Holland's ex- 
ix>rt trade. A g<ographical l(x:ation central to the Baltic and 
North Sea countries, and accessible to France and Portugal, 
combined with a position at the mouth of the great German 
rivers made it absorb the carrying trade of northern Europe. 
Land and sea co-o])crated in its maritime development. 

Often the forces of land and sea are directly opposed. If a 
country's geographic conditions arc favorable to agriculture and 
offer room for growth of population, the land forces prevail, be- 
cause man is primarily a terrestrial animal. Such a country 
illustrates what Chisholm, with Attic nicety of speech, calls 
‘'the influence of bread-power on history,” as opposed to Mahan's 
sea-power. Franck, like England, had a long coast-line, abundant 
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harbors, and an excellent location for n*aritime supremacy and 
colonial expansion ; but her larger area and greater amount of 
fertile soil put off the hour of a redundant population such as 
England suffered from, even in Henry VTIFs time. Moreover, 
in consequence of steady continental expansion from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth centiny and a political unification which made 
its area more effective for ibc support of the people, the French 
of Richelieu’s time, except those from certain districts, took to 
the sea, not by natural impulse as did the English and Dutch, 
but rather under die spur of government Initiative. They there- 
fore achieved far less in maritime trade and colonization. In 
ancient Palestine, a long stretch of coast, poorly equipped with 
harbors, but accessible to the rich Mediterranean trade, failed to 
offset the attractions of the gardens and orchards of the Jordan 
valley and the pasiures of the Judean hills, or to overcome the 
land-born predilections and aptitudes of the desert-bred Jews. 
Similarly, the river-fringed [>eninsiilas of Virginia and Maryland, 
opening wide their doors to the incoming sea, were powerless, 
nevertheless, to draw the rcttlers away from the riotous pro- 
ductiveness of the wide tidewater plains. Here again the 
geographic force of tfie land outweighed that of the sea and 
became the dominant factor in directing the activities of the in- 
habitants. 

Heinrich von Trcitschkc, in his recent Politik, imitates the 
direct inference of Buckle when he ascribes the absence of ar- 
tistic and poetic development in Switzerland and the Alpine 
lands to the overwhelming aspect of nature there, its majestic 
sublimity which paralyzes the mind. Pie reinforces his position by 
the fact that, by contrast, the lower mountains and hill country 
of Swabia, P'ranconia, and Thuringia, where nature is gentler, 
stimulating, appealing, and not overpowering, have produced 
many poets and artists. The facts are incontestable. They 
appear in France in the geographical distribution of the awards 
made by the Paris Salon of 1896. Judging by these awards the 
rough highlands of Savoy, Alpine Provence, the massive eastern 
Pyrennees, and the Auvergne plateau, together with the barren 
peninsula, Brittany, are singularly lacking in artistic instinct, 
while art flourishes in all the river lowlands *of France. More- 
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over, French men of letters by the distribution of their birth- 
places, are essentially products of fluvial valleys, and plains, 
rarely of upland and mountain. 

This contrast has been ascribed to a fundamental ethnic dis- 
tinction "between the Teutonic population of the lowlands and 
the Alpine or Celtic stock which survives in the protected isola- 
tion of highland and peninsula, thus making talent an attribute 
of race. But the Po valley of northern Italy, whose p>opulation 
contains a strong infusion of this supposedly stultifying Alpine 
blood, and the neighboring lowlands and hill country of Tus- 
cany show an enormous preponderance of intellectual and artistic 
power ov^r the highlands of the peninsula. Hence the same 
contrast appears among different races under like geographic 
conditions. Moreover, in France, other social phenomena, such 
as suicide, divorce, decreasing birth-rate, and radicalism in 
[X)litics, show this same startling parallelism of geographic 
distribution ; and these cannot be attribtited to the stimulat- 
ing or depressing effect of natural scenery on the human 
mind. 

Mountain regions discourage the budding of genius because 
they are areas of isolation, confinement, remote from the great 
currents of men and ideas that move along the river' valleys. 
They are regions of much labor and little leisure, of poverty 
today and anxiety for the morrow, of toil-cramped hands and 
toil-dulled brains. In the fertile alluvial plains are wealth, 
leisure, contact with many minds, large urban centers where 
commodities and ideas are exchanged. The two contrasted en- 
vironments produce directly certain economic and social results, 
which in turn become the causes of secondary intellectual and 
artistic effects. The low mountains of central Germany which 
von Treitschke cites as homes of poets and artists, owing to 
abundant and varied mineral wealth, are the scats of active in- 
dustries and dense populations, while their low reliefs present no 
serious obstacle to the numerous highways across them. They, 

therefore, afford all conditions for culture — Fxi-en 

Churchill Semple, The Influence of Geographic Enifironment: 
On the Basis of Ratj^eFs System of Anthropo- geography. Cliap. i. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. [In press.] 
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[INFLUENCE OF A DESERT ENVIRON MEIjIT] 

I 

Great interest attaches to the Papago Indians as the inhab- 
itants of a desert; yet the extent of the interest can be appre- 
ciated only when the t^xceeding rigor of their environment, as 
manifested by the flora of the district, is understood. Even if 
the Papago were not interrelated with the flora, as will apj^eai 
later, it would be desirable tu consider their relations to an en- 
vironment which transforms the stabler organisms of the earth. 

Although the animals and plants of Papagueria display pro- 
nounced individuality, and although some of their most promi- 
nent features are adaptive devices for securing independence, 
a striking neculiarity of the region is the cooperation among liv- 
ing thitigs. Along the* lines of groundwater the species are 
measurably or wholly antagonistic to their neighbors of distinct 
sj>ecies ; but over the arid uplands and in the broad waterless 
valleys all plants cooperate, not only with plants of distinct species 
but with animals, for the maintenance of common existence. 
Sometimes the cooperation involves little modification and no 
loss of individuality on the part of the agents ; this type may 
be called communal: in other cases the cooperation is so intimate 
that animals and plants are not only mutually helpful but so 
chxsely interdependent that neither could exist without the aid 
of the other ; this type may be called commensal. 

Communality . — A mesquite springs up on the plain; within 
two or three years the birds resting in its branches drop the 
seeds of cacti,' some of which, like vines, are unable to stand 
alone ; and the cactus and the mesquite combine their armature of 
thorns for mutual protection. Then wind-blown grass seeds 
lodge about the rcx)ts, and grasses grow and seed beneath the 
sheltering branches ; and next small mammals seek the same pro- 
tection and dig their holes among the roots, giving channels for 
the water of the ensuing rain and fertilizing the spot with re- 
jectamenta, Meantime the annual and semi-annual plants 
which maintain a precarious existence in the desert fake root in 
the sheltered and fertilized soil beneath the ferowing cactus and 
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mesquite, and in season it becomes a miniature garden of foliage 
and bloomage. Then certain ants come for the seeds, certain 
flics and wasps for the nectar, and certain birds to nest in the 
branches. In this way a community is developed in which each 
participant retains individuality, yet in which each contributes 
to the general welfare. So advantageous is the communal ar- 
rangement that few organisms of the dryer portions of Papa- 
gueria pursue independent careers; the vast plains are dotted 
with communities or colonies from a few rods to some furlongs 
apart, while the intermediate stretches are practically lifeless; 
and the very soil is molded into a succession of hillocks with 
bare glades between, which persist even after the extermina- 
tion of the colonies through climatal change or through human 
intervention. Thus do a large part of the plants and animals of 
the desert dwell together in harmony and mutual helpfulness; 
for their energies are directed not so much against one another 
as against the rigorous environmental conditions growing out of 
dearth of water. 

This communality does not involve loss of individuality, 
which prevails throughout Papagueria^indecd the plants and 
animals are characterized by an individuality greater than that 
displayed in regions in which perpetuity of the species depends 
less closely on the persistence of individuals. By reason of this 
individuality there is a certain enmity between the animal and 
vegetal colonists. The small birds devour the seeds of the 
cactus and the squirrels nibble the beans of the mesquite, yet 
not all of the seeds are eaten, else a succeeding generation of 
birds and squirrels would starve; the spiders suck the blood of 
the flies and the wasps paralyze the spiders to serve as food for 
their young, yet not all of the flies and spiders arc slain, else 
their enemies would famish ; the hawks and eagles rend the small 
birds and squirrels, yet not all of the peaceful creatures are rent, 
else the birds of prey would perish ; deer and antelope and, since 
the coming of white men, burros and kine crop the grass and 
browse on the tender twigs, yet not all the grass and young 
.shoots are consumed, else the herbivores would suffer and die. 
In some respects the enmity of the colonists is more bitter than 
that of antagonistic species in humid lands; yet it is adjusted 
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and developed into a niar/elous solidarity under which the sum 
of possible vitality is increased apparently to a maximum ; singly 
or collectively the colonies support more plants than they would 
be able to support without the aid of their animal associates 
in the distribution of germs and in fertilization; they support 
more insects than could live with a sparser flora; they support 
more herbivores than could be kept on a flora not fertilized by 
insects; collectively the colonies supix)rt a carnivorous fauna 
which could not exist if either the herbivorous things or the 
plants on which they live were destroyed. If the vitality of the 
desert were limited to any one type the sum would be reduced 
nearly or quite to nothingness, for few of the plants and none of 
the animals are independent of their communal associates. The 
solidarity of life in the desert is far-reaching and rises above 
the antagonism of individuals and species, for its strength is 
directed against the hard inorganic environment. 

Commensality . — Over the great alluvial aprons and in other 
tracts of firm but not too stony soil the fields of the farmer ant 
abound. Where the soil is particularly suitable the farms adjoin 
and cover most or all of the surface over scores of square miles. 
Each farm includes a clean and well-kept threshing-floor and 
drying-ground 5 to 30 feet across, with the passageway to the 
subterranean habitation in the center, and an annulus 3 to 20 
feet wflde of luxuriant grass, on whose seeds the ants subsist. 
Across these annuli run great turnpikes often a foot wide, con- 
necting farm with farm, sometimes for furlongs. In such a 
farming district there is practically no vegetation except the 
cultivated grass ; not only are other grasses and weeds kept down, 
hut even the relatively mighty cactus, greasewood, and mes- 
quitc are apparently exterminated — certainly the prevailing 
plants of the region are absent from the most extensive and best 
cultivated farming districts. Thus the tiny formic farmers have 
developed an art of agriculture, have made conquest of the land 
for their needs, and have artificialized a plant apparently as com- 
pletely as man has artificialized corn and rice ; and in the process 
they have increased and multiplied to such an extent that they 
would die of famine in millions if their crop should* fail, while 
it seems almost certain that their crop-plant* would quickly die 
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out if the cultivation and perhaps fertilization by the aninials 
were withdrawn. Thus the rigorous environment of the desert 
has developed one of the most remarkable intelligences of the 
world, and has rendered two widely different organisms inter- 
dependeiit. 

To the traveler the saguaro is, partly by reason of its loftiness, 
thp most prominent element in the flora. Now the young stem 
of this cactus shoots with considerable rapidity as a rather slen- 
der column, at first without flower or fruit. After a period said 
to range from 5 to 10 years, and after a height varying from 
about 5 to 15 or more feet has been attained, the plant begins to 
bear and the rale of upward growth diminishes. Thereafter it 
slowly thickens and still more slowly increases in height; and in 
time bKanclies start out at right angles to the trunk and soon turn 
upward to form a giant candelabrum. Now it is noteworthy 
that the height at which the saguaro bjL'gins to flower and fruit 
varies from district to district with the height of the IcKal flora ; 
in a district of greasewootl and scrubby chaparral the flowering 
may begin at a height of only 5 to 8 feet, while in a district of 
vigorous mesquite the flowering may not begin until the stem 
is 10 feet higher. It is noteworthy also that in the typical dis- 
tricts the branches, if not more than 3 to 5 in numl>ef, usually 
spring from just below tfie height at which flowering began 
fthe supernumerary branches spring either sporadically or above 
the ordinary level of the tops of the first crop), and that the 
branches always grow more slowly than the youthful trunk, per- 
haps no more rapidly than the well-grown trunk from which they 
spring. Thus the saguaro would appear to be in some way cor- 
related with the surrounding vegetatirvn, and while the correla- 
tion might be ascril>cd to soil differences it .;ecms probable that 
the connection is more complex. On examining a large numl>er 
of examples in many districts the impression is produced that the 
mindless aim of the saguaro, through the survival of the fittest, 
is first to rise aI>ove its neighbors as rapidly as {x>ssible before ex* 
pending energy in reproduction; that it then rests from the ac- 
tivity of stem-growth and divides its energy betw*een gradual 
expansion and strengthening of the trunk on the one hand and 
reproduction on tht other, yet continues slowly pushing upward 
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until it dominates the landscape ; and that when the main stem be- 
comes extravagantly high the branches ccnsume most of the 
energy of growth. A reason for this erratic behavior is found 
when it is observed that the flowers are fertilized by insects* 
and that the seeds are distributed by birds ; for it is manifest that 
the finding of the plants by flying things is facilitated by their 
great stature. Moreover the flowers are brilliantly white In 
color and attracuve in perfume, while the fru’t is gorgeously 
red and sweetly sapid. Still Turther it is manifest that the typical 
placing of branches is the most economical possible at once for 
the pumping of water from below and for bringing the flOwers 
and fruits at the cxtretnities within easy sight of the cooperating 
insects and birds. So it would appear that the saguaro is a 
monstrosity in fact as well as in appearance — a product of mis- 
cegenation betvve^ni plant and animal, probably depending for 
its fon.i and life-history, if not for its very existence, on its 
commensals. Whether the small black insects that suck the 
flowers and distribute pollen arc wholly dependent on the saguaro 
for existence, like the yucca moth on the yucca fas shown by the 
lamented Riley), is questionable; and it is hardly probable that 
the birds that consume the saguaro fruit are so dej)endent on it 
as to have undergone actual dift'erentiation 5f characters fitting 
them to the commensality. 

The lesson of cooperation among subhuman organisms in 
Pppagueria is the solidarity of life to the extent that the vital 
energies of plants and animals arc directed primarily against the 
inorganic environment, rather than against kindred and alien 
organisms, while one of the results of this solidarity is the de- 
velopment of strong individuality. By reason of this cooperation 
the desert was in part reclaimed and a series of superorganic 
organizations — unconscious and undesigTied but non^ the less 
beneficial — was developed iK'fore the advent of man. In general, 
social and other institutions are a product of human intelligence 
alone; and it is of interest to the anthrojx>logist to learn of the 
growih of organizations among lower organisms, and of special 
interest to study the effect on mankind of an envirorfment so pe- 
culiar as to produce subhuman communalit>^ 
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Characteristics of human life , — The Papago Indians are the 
desert people of North America. They dwell among the cacti, 
paloverdes, mesquites, and barren plains of a region in which 
human enemies cannot survive. They arc semi-nomadic in habit ; 
they migrate northward in spring, southward in autumn, with 
tolerable regularity, and remove their rancherias with the start- 
ing and failing of springs and with other changes in water sup- 
ply. In the wanderings of generations they have acquainted 
themselves with meteorologic conditions and with every constant 
and inconstant source of water; thereby they have acquired an 
advantage over the invader, who is soon fain to retire or famish. 

One of the first characteristics of the Papago to strike the 
observer is his capacity for abstinence: The Papago vaquero 
will ride one, two, or even three days without drinking, under a 
sun so fierce and in an air so dry that the tenderfoot dies of thirst 
in a few hours ; and a family of a dozen often confine themselves 
for weeks to the contents of a single olla daily for drinking, 
cooking, and all other puq)Oscs. So, t(X), they live on reduced 
rations of • solid focxl for considerable jKTiods without incon- 
venience ; indeed their habitual diet is moderate ; even allowing 
for the condensed and nutritious character of Siime of their foods. 
When the interpreter was asked how the people of a rancheria 
were able to subsist for a winter on a certain limited supply of 
food, he replied, “They eat only twice a day, and if there is not 
enough they eat only once.“ The abstinence from solid food is 
in a measure apparent only, for the Indians are disposed to glut- 
tonize in idleness when opportunity arises, when their capacity 
for consuming is no less striking than their power of abstaining. 
This characteristic of the tribe is possessed by other primitive 
peoples, perhaps in nearly equal degree ; yet it is noteworthy 
as displayed among these Indians. 

Another characteristic of the Papago is strength and fleet- 
ness: A withered crone (shown in the photographs of the ex- 
pedition), weighing apparently not more than 8o or 90 pounds, 
arose from the ground with a kiho containing a stone mortar 
196 pounds .in weight, carried this burden more than half a mile 
over a sandy road, and then let it down from her back, and this 
without perceptible exhaustion or attracting particular attention 
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among her neighbors. Many equally noteworthy feats of 
strength and endurance might be enumerated. Fleetness is dis- 
played in the tribal game of kashaneku, or football, in which it 
is not unusual for contestants to run, kicking the ball before 
them, 30 or 40 miles in an afternoon. It should be observed that 
fleetness has apparenliy declined among the Papago since the 
introduction of th#^ horse; yet they and other desert tribes have 
always been noted as runners: Bartlett found the Opata C9uriers 
to run 40 or 50 leagues ( 105 to 131 miles) in 24 hours, and Lum- 
holz mentions tliat a TaT*ahi:niari Indian has been known to carry 
a letter nearly 800 miles in 5 days (these tribes belong to the 
same family as the Papago), while the Seri, who have never 
acquired the horse, are noted as the runners, par excellence, of 
this region of runners. Thus, although perhaps not especially 
distinguished, the Papago Indians are noted for strength, celer- 
ity, and endurance. 

A third characteristic is apparent longevity. In every ran- 
cheria wrinkled and gray grandames and grandsires are found, 
generally in considerable numbers, and usually engaged in ardu- 
ous labors ; it is the aged wennan who bears the heaviest burden, 
and her consort who i^erforms the hardest field task, for the 
family. It is impossible to obtain exact figures concerning the 
age of the old j>eople, but the proportion of the active aged is 
manifestly much larger than among civilized peoples. In this re- 
spect, too, the Papago is more or less like neighboring tribes, 
ail of whom claim patriarchs and matriarchs who have far out- 
lived the normal span of life. 

Combining these and other characteristics of the desert tribe, 
it appears th.at tliey are in harmony with the characteristics of 
the animals and plants ; yet they arc not so well developed as 
to clearly distinguish the Papago from other tribes, especially 
from those of other portions of the arid regions. When the 
physiologic or biotic characteristics of plants, animals, and men 
arc compared it appears that the plants are most and mankind 
least modified in the direction of fitness to environment, the sub- 
human animal oecupying an intermediate position. 

Turning to the institutional or social aspect of the |ribe, 
certain fairly distinctive characteristics are found, yet they are 
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measurably masked by reason of the transition from the primitive 
state to the accultiiral condition initiated with the introduction 
of European crop-plants and stock. Fortunately there is a suf- 
ficient vestige of primitive culture to indicate many of the prim- 
itive customs. The Papago combined the chase for animal quarry 
with the search for vegetal fcxxls; he gathered the fruits of 
various cacti and niesquite beans in season ; he collected indurated 
pericarps and berries for beads; in his southward migrations he 
obtained seeds of corn and pumpkin as well as native beans — 
indqed it is probable that the primary purpose of the migration 
was the collection of seeds, — and on his return in the rainy sea- 
son these were planted alx)ut the water Ijoles and arroyo deltas, 
and in time the crop was gathered. There are indications that a 
tribal organization grew out of these customs; but this question 
need not now be pursued. It suffices to note that, as a consumer 
of seeds and fruits and as a distributer of seeds, the Papago 
entered into the vital solidarity of the desert and contributed 
toward the perpetuation of species that were g(XKl in his sight. 
In this way he made partial conquest of the soil and the pro- 
ductions thereof for his own behoof, and still further increased 
the sum of desert life; yet his conquest of the land at, the time 
of the coming of the Spaniard was far from complete, apparently 
less complete than the conquest made i)y the farmer ant ; and the 
historical Papago has never controlled the scant waters of his 
domain, but sought them where llicy chanced to occur in the 
hazard of storm and sun, just as he chased game and hunted 
wild fruits. 

For three and a half centuries the Papago has been in con- 
tact with an alien culture, and there is evidence that during a 
preceding century or more he suffered through the repeated in- 
vasion of his borders by his hereditary enemy, the Apache; 
thus the indigenous Papago culture can hardly be considered as 
independently autochthonous or indigenous — the process of cuF 
ture development was undoubtedly effected by external influence. 
Fortunately the prehistoric remains of Papaguesia throw light on 
an antecedent culture wliich apjKjars to have been essentially in- 
digenous; and thefe is reason for opining that the prehistoric 
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peoples were the direct ancestors of the Papago and certain other 
southwestern tribes. 

The prehistoric remains comprise greatly reduced ruins of 
villages and irrigation works, as well as "las trincheras” (or in- 
trenched mountains), ^vith included or associated p'^ttery of 
fine texture and finish, and highly polishect stone implements : 
these relics being abundant and distributed over a considerable 
part of Papagueria. Now, on comparing tlie ruins with modern 
artificial W'orks (including those of the sedentary Mexicans who 
have pushed far into the arid district) certain important differ- 
ences are found : Tn the first place the ancient villages w^ere much 
larger than the modern rai.cherias of the Papago; in the second 
place the ruins are niiicli more numerous than the Papago ran- 
cherias and Mexican settlements combined; again the ancient irri- 
gation w*oiKS (of which the Papago have none) are much more 
extensive than the modern acecpiias, dams, and reservoirs of the 
Mexicans; and finally the trincheras are unique. The great ex- 
tent of the prehistoric irrigation works is especially impressive ; 
the ancient acequia in Arivaca valley was raised above the flood- 
plain and 150 feet in width, the confining banks being occupied 
by nearly continuous ro./s of habitations, while the modern ace- 
quia, put in through American enterprise, is a simple ditch 8 to 
10 feet wide ; and a single one of the many prehistoric villages 
in the valley comprised 130 habitations, or fully twice as many as 
those of the modern American, Mexican, and Indian inhabitants. 
It may be noted also that a village in this valley and one or two 
others elsewhere have remains of what api>ear to be corrals con- 
taining taiKjiics for water, indicating the domesticating of a rather 
small animal (perhaps the vicuna). Viewed collectively, the pre- 
historic remains indicate an ancient pi>i)nlation much more exten- 
sive than that of the present : for the great number of the villages 
may not bo ascribed to successive occupation, since the irrigation 
ditches are so large and carried so far up the valley sides as to be 
adequate for the supply of a large contemporaneous population 
and at the same time to Ik? inconceivably extra\^gant if only a 
small population were to be supplied at a given time. It is of 
course possible that the prehistoric precipitaticyi was greater than 
that of the historical period, but there is no special warrant for 
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this supposition, which is moreover inherently improbable and 
also unnecessary. It may be observed summarily thal the arche- 
ologic and ethnologic data in the region indicate a numerous 
and peaceful agricultural population at a period probably between 
two and five centuries before the Spanish invasion, and suggest 
(i) that this population began to suffer from forays by a pred- 
atory enemy dwelling in the high Sierra, (2) that the system 
of forays gradually grew into warfare for vengeance and re- 
prisal, (3) that the peaceful folk found a temjx>rary refuge in 
the trincheras, and (4) that the irrigation works were finally 
destroyed, whereby the valley tribe was all but annihilated and 
driven partly into the remoter desert fastnesses, partly into the 
more northerly valleys tributary to the Colorado — the desert 
remnant being the immediate ancestors of the Papago. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the details of this succession or even to 
affirm its verity beyond the trustworthiness of a g(X)d working 
hypothesis; the essential point, which seems to be indisputable, 
is that the district supported a numerous agricultural or largely 
agricultural population, who were able to maintain themselves, 
despite the prevailing aridity, by means of an elal)oratc system 
of irrigation. This population and culture seem to have been 
essentially indigenous, and, up to the time of decadbice, not 
greatly influenced by external conditions. .Accordingly, during 
the prehistoric period represented by the ruins, the indigenes of 
Papagueria made conquest, not only f>f the soil as do tb^ motlcrn 
Papago, hut of the waters; and thereby their culture rose to a 
higher plane, yet a plane which may justly be regarded as normal 
to the desert. 

The lesson of human life in the tlesert is found in the co- 
operation between men, animals, and plants in such wise that 
the sum of vitality is multiplied and at the same time su!x>rdinate<l 
to intelligence: Man cemsumes fruits and scerls, yet distributes 
the germs of plants useful to him; as he advances in culture he 
conserves the germs unto the season of gennination; he cither 
neglects or directly destroys useless and noxious plants; and in 
all these ways he jmproves the flora. Man subsists in part on 
game, yet, under the economy of solidarity, he does not ex- 
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terminate the game animals and thereby -cut off a supply at its 
source ; but j’ather cooperates with them in a communality anal- 
ogous to that between the animals and plants; he aids, albeit un- 
consciously, the herbivores in escaping the carnivores, and for 
this service they pay tithes in flesh; he even enters into coopera- 
tion with carnivores, such as the coyote, which he spares to be- 
come his scavengers, and they reciprocate by forming a semi- 
conscious cordon of protectors about the camp or village; and 
in these and other ways a partial cultivation of plants and 
domestication of animalc is brought about collectively, and man 
enters into and dominates the solidarity of desert life. Then 
if peace persists he begins to transport and preserve water, and 
this vs the germ of irrigation by which the wilderness is made to 
blossom and by which hoth plants and animals are multiplied and 
artificializc 1. 

Interrelations of life . — When the plants, animals, and men 
of the desert arc compared with respect to physiologic or onto- 
genic characters, it is found that the stationary plants have suf- 
fered greatest modification* the environment-driven animals less, 
and the environment-molding humans least of all ; but when they 
are compared with respxt to collective or demotic modification, 
it becomes manifest that the moveless plants are least, the mov- 
ing animals more, and prevising men most profoundly modified. 

When the life of the descTt is compared with the vital phe- 
nomeita of humid regions, it is found that under the pressure 
against an adverse inorganic environment, the beginning of the 
control of environment springs lower on the stem of phylogenic 
devcl(>i>incnt— that the desert species, genera, and orders enter 
into a mutually beneficial coiipcration while yet the rain-fed or- 
ganisms arc frittering energy in internecine strife. Thus it would 
appear that among plants and animals, as among nwn, hard neces- 
sity is the mother of progress. It would a^so appear that among 
plants and animals, as among men, strength lies in union; and 
progress in combination leads to solidarity. 

The great lesson of plants, animals, and men in the desert 
is found in the modification of organisms and the development 
of organizations Under the hard environment, organisms cease 
to strive against one another and each strives against inorganic 
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nature; under the common pressure they are forced into unioni 
and thus cooperation is initiated. Now there are three stages in 
cooperation ; the first stage is that in which the organisms merely 
stand tc^ether for mutual protection, but retain undiminished in- 
dividuality — this is communality; the second stage is that in 
which individualities blend through miscegenation between unlike 
organisms, as between the yucca and yucca moth — this is com- 
rnensality ; the third stage is that of voluntary inclusion and 
exclusicm of organisms for the common welfare of the solidarity 
or for the especial weal of the dominant organism, whether ant 
or man — this is the stage unwittingly, yet not unhappily, called 
agriculture. 

The lesson of life in Papagueria may easily, and within limits 
safely, be extended to other regions : for the phenomena and 
relations are more or less closely paralleled elsewhere. It may 
apj^ear paradoxical to affirm that it is in arid districts, where 
agriculture is most arduous, that agriculture began ; yet the 
afimmation is not gainsaid but rather supported by history, and 
is established beyond reasonable dou1)t by the evidence of the 
desert organisms and organizations. 

So, whatever its last estate, in its beginning agriculture is 
the art of the desert. — \V. J. ]M( Gkk. “The Peginning (»f Agri- 
culture,” .Ifficrican Anthrof>oloi^isf, 8:362*75 [whole paper, 

350-75]- 

II 

.... Throughout much of Papagueria the people are 
pastoral and their largest herds arc of kine. These arc of course 
domesticatc<l, the descendants of Euro|K*an stock: yet their con- 
dition is by no means that of the thoroughly domesticated cow 
of the dairy farm or cottage, not even that of the animals on 
the ordinary stock ranch of the western states; they are wild 
and vicious, fearful of men, especially strangers, absolutely un- 
controlled in respect to fjreeding, and, except for the annual 
rodeo, often nearly as free from human constraint as the bura 
deer of the mountain-sides. They are held in contact with man 
chiefly by the nee<J for water, preferably taken from tinaja or 
barranca far from human habitation, but from well or tanque 
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during the drier months. The well may be remote from habita- 
tion, save perhaps an adobe house in which two or three vaqueros 
exist to draw the water (in a rawhide bag by means of a riata 
laid over a beam and snubbed to the saddle-horn) ; the tanque 
may be a dozen or a score of miles from the nearest rancheria. 
Hither the cattle repair daily or bi-daily, abcut sunset, in herds 
of a score or possddy a hundred, each led by a powerful bull 

continuously bellowing defiance as he approaches 

On the whole, the kine are sullenly tolerant of mankind 
through the consiraint of tliirst and the restraint of defeat in 
conflict ; while the men tolerate and constantly strive to sub- 
jugate the unwilling animals only for the sake of food, clothing, 
and saddlery. The toleration is the unkindest of the desert, and 
is maintained only because of its mutual beneficence — without tho 
kine the rancheros would be impoverished, and without the arti- 
ficial wells and tanques most of the cattle would famish 

'Fhcre arc relations between men and other animals in the 
deserts of Papagucria, but those of the vulture, the dove, the 
({uail, the coyote, and the cow are representative. In each case 
there is an intimate association which is commonly more or less 
antagonistic, yet mutuallv beneficial. The vulture is a scavenger, 
the dove is a i>et and the quail a gleaner while both are food- 
sources, the coyote i.s a tutelar guardian and scavenger, and the 
cow is a source of wealth. Associations of the sort are not, in- 
ileed, confined to I\ii)agueria ; visitors to the ancient city of 
diarleston are familiar with the buzzards roosting on the market- 
house, petted hv the pe<^ple and protected by ordinance in recom- 
IKuise for their services as jniblic scavengers; on many eastern 
fannsteads the common quail is a family protege and wanders at 
Will about fields and granaries; in some cities, like the Moslem 
capital on the Bosporus, ownerless dogs take the place of 
Charleston’s vultures, and are guarded by popular sentiment and 
public law, as in the days of Willis’ ‘Tencilings by the Way,” 
when the citizen who slaughtered one of the vicious curs of 
Constantinople was fined in a quantity of wheat sufficient to 
bury the beast when suspended by the hind feet with nose touch- 
ing the ground ; yet it is noteworthy that the relations are closer 
and more numerous in the deserts, where tfie antagonistic ele- 
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nients of environment are few and fierce, than beneath softer 
skies. It is significant, too, that in all of these cases the relations 
are alike in one respect — they are essentially collective, not only 
on the part of the men, but on the part of the animals ; the pri- 
mary relation is not between individual man and individual ani- 
mal as in perfect ownership, nor between a single individual of 
th^ one and a group of the other as in ordinary domestication, 

but between a group of the one and a group of the other 

, On considering the several cases of relation between ani- 
mals and men, they are found to present certain similarities ; yet 
there are differences. The relations of mankind with quail and 
coyote are wholly collective, and there is no definite ownership 
(save in the rare cases in which individual animals are re- 
strained) ; in the case of the vulture the relation is also wholly 
collective and the ownership shadowy ; in the case of the dove the 
relation is collective and not at all proprietary, save in the pets; 
while in the case of the cow the relation is collective only 
in a general way, which is qualified by ownership of the entire 
herd by the patriarch — yet even this ownership is much less 
definite than in civilization, e, g,, in that it is undersUxHl that 
any hungry traveler is entitled to kill such stwk as he may need 
for his own consumption. Although the cow alone is classed as 
domestic and was imported into the country for man’s behoof, 
the other animals arc hardly less dependent on man for con- 
tinued existence. If a migration of the nomadic tyi)c were made 
by Mexicans, or more especially by the Papago Indians, the herd 
would be driven slowly, consuming such pasture as might be 
found on the way ; undoubtedly the vultures and coyotes would 
follow the clan and herd ; a part of the doves would be carried in 
cages, some others would follow, and those that stupidly remained 
behind would doubtless die, while the short-sighted quails would 
probably remain to suffer decreased food-supply and increased 
predation. 

On considering the several asj>ects of the relation between 
animals and men, it is found ea.sy to arrange the scries in the 
order of intimacy. In the Mexican villages the order is un- 
doubtedly, first, kine; second, vultures; third, coyotes; fourth, 
doves, and, finally, quails — i. e , the relation runs down from 
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domestication to simple association enforced by the hard environ- 
ment. Among the Indians the order appears to be, first, kine, 
acquired from the Spaniards; second, coyotes; third, vultures, 
and, fourth, doves, for, so far as observed, the quail and Indian 
can hardly be said to be cooperative. Now it is to be remem- 
bered that the relations exemplified in these cases aie veritable 
and — save perhaps in the case of Indian and quail — represent 
mutual adjustment on the part of both the associates; the habits 
of each copartner would he modified by the removal of the other; 
and the several associates, with others, combine to form a simi- 
larly interdependent assemblage, or a solidarity. 

On considering the degree of relation it is found that the 
clearest line of demarcation is between that of the kine and 
those of the lowlier animals, and, partly in deference to common 
usage, the cases may he classified with respect to this line. 
Under such classification the kine alone represent domestication; 
the others are essentiafly alike in that they are characterized by 
mutual toleration between men and the respective animals with- 
out definite ownership or purposive control on the part of the 
former. There is a third class of relations between men and 
animals, which it is not the purpose here to discuss, represented 
by previsional breeding, or slirpicultiire, or artificialisation. So 
the effective relations between animals and men, in which the 
former always yield eventually to the dominant intellect of the 
latter, may be called zoocultnrc, and may be seriated in three 
great classes, which also represent stages in development, as 
fallows : 

Artificialization 
Zooculturc Domestication 

Toleration 

Om who observes the several cases of mutual toleration be- 
tween animals and men in Papagueria caii hardly fail to inquire 
why simple toleration has not passed into complete domestica- 
tion. The inquiry is not altogether fruitless. It is found that 
vultures arc on such terms of intimacy with the residents of the 
rancherias that they might, with a little effort, be coaxed into the 
domicils, and in the course of a few years grained to return to 
them like domestic poultry; this is not done, as is evident, and 
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indeed as the rancheros explain, only because they are unclean 
and foul-smelling birds, attractive enough at a little distance, 
but repulsive on nearer approach. Among the Indian villages it 
is found that the coyote is repelled from the firesides and plazas 
only by the fully domesticated dogs of European descent; and, 
as the shaman at Poso Verde explained, the coyote is too inde- 
pendent in spirit («. e., too fractious and jx^tulant in disposition) 
to associate or compete with the common dog about the house- 
Iiold; yet the Indians have traditions of a golden past in which 
coyotes and men associated freely, and, in view of the domesti- 
cation of the animal among scores or hundreds of tribes, it is 
manifest that the tradition contains a grain of truth. Among 
both Mexicans and Indians it is found that the dove is so familiar 
with the human folk as to suggest that it might be completely 
domiciliated, as it is in small part — indeed, when one of an adult 
pair is caged the mate voluntarily takes up its alx>de on or along- 
side the cage, which it leaves only for fo<Kl or water, or on Uh) 
close approach of the somewhat-feared human associate ; and, 
so far as can he judged, complete domestication is neglected only 
because the bird is too small to be valuable as poultry, and too 
easily taken to demand culture in confinement. It is found, too, 
that the more w^ary quail is regarded as too small and trifling 
for serious attention. So adequate reasons appear for the re- 
tention of the several animals in the lowxT stage of zcKXulture. 

When the inquiry is pushed into the past and extended to 
other animals it is still found fruitful. Evidently the present 
reasons for failing to domesticate the coyote did not apply l>eforc 
the importation of the European dog, and it is accordingly easy 
to understand how^ he w^as brought into domestication through 
the antecedent stage of collective toleration; the conditions being 
especially favorable when the habitat of the coyote was shared 
by the wolf which drove the smaller animal to human shelter, 
w^here his presence gave notice of the more dangerous enemy, 
so that the human and bestial copartners were both benefited. 
It is evident, too, that the pre.scnt reasons did not apply to the 
peaceful and toothsome turkey, which must have sought refuge 
about the prehistoric rancherias just as the dove does now; so 
it is easy to see how this animal became domesticated so com- 
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pletely as to be guarded by night in corrals and covered shelters 
by the ancients of both Sonora and Arizona. It is equally evi- 
dent that the reasons did not apply to the timid guanaco or 
vicuna, whose useful pilage, edible flesh, and capacity for bur- 
den-bearing must have attracted the cupidity as well the S3an- 
pathy of the ancient Mexicans, and led to that domestication 
which is recorded in prehistoric corrals as well as in petroglyphs 
and paintings. The modern association is essentially collective, 
and owes its intimacy to the mutual acquaintance of the animals 
and men and to the toleration by each of the presence and move- 
ments of the other ; and the occasional capture and confinement 
of individuals is a relatively unimportant factor. The character 
of tne prehistoric association is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
yet it may safely be inferred from that of the present, and the 
only rer onable inference is that the course of natural develop- 
ment has been uniform, and that the prehistoric association was 
also collective and arose in mutual toleration; and this inference 
is checked and verified by the fact that it was those species (and 
those alone) best adapted to mutual toleration with agricultural 
man that were brought into domestication on the western hemi- 
sphere before the advent of the Caucasian 

Observation in all lands shows that plants, animals, and men 
arc dependent on their physical environment in varying degrees. 
The stationary plant lives at the mercy of sun and storm, mois- 
ture and soil ; the moving animal seeks shelter from cold, heat, 
and wind, journeys to water, and migrates in search of food; 
thinking man builds habitations and manufactures clothing for 
protection against the elements, and stores, manufactures, and 
transports food and drink. So the living things of the earth 
may be arranged in an order of emancipation from physical 
conditions, and this arrangement is found to represent also the 
order of self-activity or spontaneity — the plant adjusts itself 
to conditions, the animal seeks or flies conditions, the man modi- 
fies conditions 

Observation shows, in like manner, that plants, animals, and 
men are mutually helpful in varying degrees: The apathetic 
plant, in so far as constrained by the cruel law of the survival 
of the fittest, strives against its alien fellows and even its own 
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kind for stature, length of life, and abundance of seed; its 
strength is against its neighbor, and it combines slowly and im- 
perfectly with other organisms of its own grade, preferably of 
its own species; yet it is ready to profit selfishly by the labors 
of pollen-bearing bee, seed-distributing bird, or cultivating man. 
The sentient animal enters, partly by planetary chance and partly 
through instinct, into combination with its fellows and also with 
the plants and other animals on which it subsists; if it selfishly 
destmys the living things forming its own food-supply it pays 
capital penalty, while if it-improves the creatures constituting its 
provender it reaps due reward ; and the species that most 
effectively contribute toward the improvement and perpetuation 
of food-yielding organisms survive longest and flourish most 
exuberantly. Inventive man, realizing at once what the beast 
learns only through the extinction of numberless species, pre- 
serves the stock and next the seed of useful plants, and then 
learns to sow, harvest, and gamer; at the same time he warms 
toward tolerant animals, and in time protects them from enemies 
and succors their young; but he wages war on intolerant animals 
and useless plants, and gradually exterminates their species; 
and in these and in other ways he exalts his own kind, aids the 
good among plants and fosters the good among animals, and 
multiplies both vitality and mentality. So the living things of 
the earth may be arranged in an order of helpfulness to con- 
temporary organisms, and this arrangement will be found to 
represent also the order of domination — the plant mechanically 
antagonizes contemporaries, tfie animal instinctively encourages 
certain contemix>raries and discourages others, the man recreates 
and harmonizes the good and destroys the evil among contem- 
poraries. The arrangement serves to contrast egoism and al- 
truism; the selfishness and cruelty of the living world culminate 
in the lower stages of vitality, while Ixmeficent altruism, at first 
the offspring of intellect, gradually rises to crown and dominate 
the parent. 

The various observations show that the progress of life on 
the earth rs from relative inaction to external and internal ac- 
tivity, from mindlessness to instinct and intellect, from barren 
egoism to cooperation and altruistic motive. Various stages in 
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this comforting and promising course IK development are repre- 
sented by different groups of plants, aijii iials, and men, whether 
considered severally or collectively*; and in all cases the stages are 
found to reflect physical conditions widi considerable fidelity. 
The cases are too miry and too infinitely varied for enumera- 
tion; but it may be noted that vitality ami mentality are of a 
higher order on land than in the sea» in the temperate zones than 
in the tropics, in arid regions than in humid lanus; or, in general 
terms, that the excellence of life culminates where the physical 
conditions are such as lO demand exercise of faculty, whether in 
the form of self-activity, mentality, or beneficent domination. 
The general course of life on the earth is in hanuony with the 
I)oriion of the course represented in Papagucria and other deserts 
where the plants and animals are characterized by a vigorous 
prepotency — where the genetic tree of organic relation is so suc- 
cessfully forced that the plants display the genn of instinct, 
the animpls the germ of reason, while both are forced into the 
earlier stages of altruistic organization through the stress of 
strife against a common enemy; and here it is that the dominant 
intelligence of man is specially fitted to enter into and control the 
incipient organization of his subhuman contemix>raries. So. 
while it may not be denied that the stage in collective cck^peration 
among living things re})resented by the beginning of zooculture 
might originate in humid areas, it must be considered infinitely 
more probable that the stage was reached first in the arid lands 
of the continents. 

The lessons of the relations between animals and men in 
Papagueria arc simple and easily read: the first lesson is that 
the relations are collective: the second lesson is that there is a 
stage of mutual toleration of presence and movements anterior 
to domestication proper; the third lesson is that the relations 
arc forced in rate of growth and in intimacy by a rigorous en- 
vironment. 

It has already been shown that agriculture was, in its begin- 
ning, an art of the desert ; it may now be affirmed that the sister 
art, zooculture, is also a child of sun and sand. — W: J. McGee, 
*The Beginning of Zooculture,” American Vlnthropologist^ lo: 
jg2i-3o [whole paper, 215-30], 
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[SOCIAL LIFE ITI AN ARCTIC ENVIRONMENT] 

The Yakuts inhabit a territory in North-east Siberia which is 
roughly 1,300,000 square miles in area, equal to about two-fifths 
of the ai^ea of the United States without Alaska. It all lies 
north of the parallel of 60 and is colder than any other part of 
the inhabited globe. The Yakuts number a little over 220,000. 

The economic unit amongst the Yakuts, taking the whole terri- 
tory into account, consists of four persons — two grown labourers, 
one youth, and one boy or old man incompetent to <lo full work. 
Ten head of cattle are regarded as indispensable for the main- 
tenance of such a group. Above that norm the Yakuts think that 
comfort begins, and below it, poverty. In those districts where 
fish can be obtained as an adjunct, those who have ten head of 
cattle are well off ; but where neither hunting nor fishing offers 
additional resources, fifteen or twenty head of cattle are indispen- 
sable to secure the existence of a family. The latter is the case in 
the north, on account of the duration of the winter and the bad- 
ness of the meadows In the south where tillage is available 

as an important subsidiary industry to maintain life, and where 
it is easy to find wages occupations in winter, the limit of inde- 
pendent means of existence falls to one and a half head of cattle 
per soul. In spite, therefore, of the wide difference between 
the absolute amounts of wealth indicated by these limits — from 
six to twenty head of cattle, i. r., from 120 to 400 rubles ($60 to 
$200) of capital — all the households that are at the limit staml 
on the verge of distress. The least accident overthrows the 
security of their existence, and the least subsidiary resource 
gives them a chance to live and grow. Such households consti- 
tute the great mass of the population. In one Naslcg taken as a 
specimen, of 248 households, loi are at the limit; 10 have no 
cattle; 74 have one head, or one and a fraction, [)er soul ; 54 have 
from 3 to 9 head per soul, that is, are well-to-do in different 
grades; one has 12 and one has 18 head for each soul in the 
household. ^ The author knows only one man in the whole Yakut 
territory w*ho has ^00 head of cattle. There are but two or 
three persons in the whole country who have at their disposition 
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from 100,000 to 200,000 rubles of capftal. Such persons have 
won ihtir wealth by trade, and their caj^ital consists in wares, 
money, and various credits. 

The limit is set to the growth of households which depend 
on herding alone. In the first place by the small supply of wages- 
labourers, and secondly by the communal ownership of land. 
The point is that the family consisting of four or five souls, of 
whom three are productive lalK)urers, with a subsistence capital 
of three head of cattle per soul, constitutes an organisation which 
can maintain itself with hired labour. The l>est Yakut mower 
and two female rakers can make in a summer from 1,200 to 1,800 
puds (22 to 32 tons) of hay, according to the season. This 
amount is sufficient to carry through the wdnter from twelve to 
fifteen head of cattle. Any household in which the above- 
descrif.)e ! organisation is incomplete must hire labourers, or buy 
hay. or keep its cattle in a half-starve<l condition. On the other 
hand, those who have less than one head of cattle per soul must 
hire themselves out for wages. I’nder this organisation the most 
common and striking phenomenon is that the more inde|)endent 
ones get a higher price for their time and their products than 
those who are in distress. 

The rate of wages is almost everywhere nominally the same. 
The men get from 35 to 40 rubles per annum with Ixxird. if they 
arc al)led)o<lied mowers ; and women who rake, or tend cows, 
gel frt)m 20 to 24 rubles, with board. The rations are deter- 
mined hy custom ; those of the men are better than those of the 
women. Only a small part of the wages is paid in money; gen- 
erally the cm})loycrs give wares, sometimes such as the employe 
does not need and which he must sell at a loss. It is still 
more customary to pay with cattle, especially with horses, either 
slaughtered or diving. The employers try to keep the employed 
in debt to theinsclves, and to this end even encourage them in 
vice — for instance in gambling. Often an employer retains a 
portion of the wages and threatens not to pay it at all if the 
lalx)urer does not consent to work for him still another year. It 
is not difficult for rich men to execute such an injustice as this, 
on account of the power which tliey possess^ in all Yakut com- 
munities. The scarcity of labourers is the cause of this con- 
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duct of the employers, but it also causes them, when once they 
have hired persons to treat them well. In families in moderate 
circumstances employes are taken in on an equal footing. In 
the north, even in the richest households, if no strangers are 
present, the employe sits at table with the family. He takes 
pa^t in the conversation and in household proceedings. His 
intercourse with the members of the family is simple and free 
from constraint. The Yakuts arc generally j)olite in their inter- 
course and do not like haughtiness. Employes expect the cus- 
toni^ry courtesy. 

The favourite form of labour contract, from the side of the 
labourers, is piece-work with payment in advance, although the 
rate of discount for this advance is very excessive. Tliey think it 
a disgrace to lend money on interest. Probably these prejudices 
are due to ancient customs touching economic relations, such as 
lending out cattle to be fattened upon a contract, or lending out 
milch COW’S and marcs for a milk return. 

The Yakuts dislike to hire themselves out for wMges. They 
return to Independence if the least possibility offers. For those 
wdio are poor the struggle for independence is so hard that it is 
useless to talk about their laziness or lack of forethought. If 
they have less than one and a half head of cattle per soul, they 
suffer from hunger nearly all their lives. When dying of 
hunger, they refrain from slaughtering an animal, from fear of 
losing their independence. The author kiwvs of cases in which 
the authorities have forced people to slaughter their cattle that 
they might be saved from death by starvation. Hunger periods 
occur in every year, during which two-thirds of the Yakut popu- 
lation suffers from semi-starvation for a longer or shorter time. 
This period is not longer than a few weeks for those whose 
cattle during the winter were tolerably well nourished, so that 
in spring they quickly recovered their vigour, or for those wdio 
have such a number of cow’s that the latter produce calves 
at different times. The poor, however, suffer hunger for months, 
during which they live by tl\e alms of their more fortunate 
neighbours. For them the most interesting subject of cofiver- 
sation is, Whose cojv has calved ? or, Whose cow will soon do so? 
Sometimes it happens that all the cows in a certain neighbour- 
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hood calve at the same time; then, if there is in that district no 
tillage, or if the grain harvest has failed, famine ensues. Poor 
people when asked how they manage to live through those fright- 
ful months said, ‘*We go to hed and cov^er ourselves with the 
coverlet/^ They drink brick-tea and a decoction of various herbs, 
and eat splinters of larch and pine, if they still have a stock of 
them. They cannot obtain them in winter. No axe could then 
split the wood, which is frozen to the hardness of stone. Where 
they plant grain, and the harvest is fair, the circumstances are less 
stringent. On the wdiole therefore, the dependence on chance 
is almost tragical. If things that must be purchased rise in price 
to the slightest degree, if one neighbour has deceived another, 
or the merchant has cheated in weight, or if calves have died, any 
of these incidents come as heavy blows upon the barely estab- 
lished equilibrium of the family budget. A few such blows 
throw the household into the abyss of debt, from which it rarely, 
or >vith great exertion, emerges. Two-thirds of the families are 
in debt; one half of them for small amounts w'hich can be re- 
paid, but the other half are hopelessly indcl)ted, the debts consum- 
ing the income year by year, F.ven amongst those who are called 
rich, the expenditure rarely surpasses two or three hundred rubles 
[)er year, and this they cannot win without hired labour, because 
the care of the herds which are large enough to produce this net 
amount far surpasses the power of an average Yakut family: 
therefore, only a large one, with well combined forces, can get 
along without hired labour. There are but few such families, 
and any co-operative organisation is strange to the Yakuts. They 
prefer to work individually at their personal risk and chances. 
Even individual handicraftsmen do not organise regular artels 
on the Russian ty[>e, 

.... The size of the stb group has always been determined 
by economic facts. By virtue of an economic shock only does 
the sib begin to split up, and then first do the notions about blood 
tie make themselves felt to an appreciable degree. This they do 
in the following manner : — Two brothers, and still more, a father 
and son, cannot fall into two different sits; nor can grandfather 
and grandson, or uncle and nephew in the m^le line and the first 
degree, do so during the life of the elder. Rut grandsons in the 
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male line may belong to different sibs, especially if the grand- 
father is dead. We have an especially good opportunity to 
observe the significance of economic motives in dividing up the 
sibs, an4 also to observe the insignificance of kin motives in the 
case of the sibs that are still complete, but in which new sib 
cen[tres can already be perceived. These new centres are defined 
by the relations which are forming about them, although they 
have not yet acquired new names. They are all separated from 
each other by greater or less distances in space, and their terri- 
torial advantages vary. Also an important part of the property 
in these new group centres (house, garden, stock of hay, petty 
household wares and furniture), in case of the death of the own- 
ers, have no value except for members of the group in which they 
are. It is impossible, or not worth while, to transix)rt them, and 
it is not possible to sell them, since there is no market. 

In former times, when the chief wealth of the Yakuts con- 
sisted in droves of horses, the size and the conditions of sulxli- 
vision or combination of the sib groups were entirely different. 
In that distant time we must believe that the consumption on 
the spot of products which had been obtained from the droves, or 
from hunting, served as the exlcnial condition of the existence 
and size of a sib group. Many traditions point to this fact. For 
instance, they tell us that if a Yakut slaughters an animal, the 
viscera, fat, and entrails are divided into portions of different 
size and worth, and distributed to the neighbours, who, having 
learned that the slaughtering was to take place, generally take 
turns in visiting the owner. To fail to give any neighlx>ur a 
share is to make an enemy. To pass anyone over purposely is 
equivalent to a challenge, and will put an end to friendly relations 
between families. We are convinced of the antiquity of this 
custom by tradition, and by its dying out nowadays. In the 
places where civilisation has advanced the most it has lost much 
of its powxT. That it was a sib custom, we are convinced by cer- 
tain usages at marriages and ceremonies of reconciliation. Dis- 
tributions of meat are now a part of marriage ceremonies, and 
the chief dishes served at marriages consist of meat. The formu- 
las of language employed in connection with this use of meat are 
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reminders that the ceremony has created relationships between 
the participants. 

The strength of this custom was proved by a case observed 
by the author, who saw the gladness of a good-for-nothing fel- 
low, who up to that tine had done nothing but receive large 
shares, but who suddenly, by chance, drove a fat wild reindeer 
into a swamp, and so in his turn was enabled to make presents to 
his neighbours of portions of meat. No comparison would do 
justice to the self-satisfaction of this individual, when he at last 
served up the game which he had won. He reserved for him- 
self almost nothing. Other things which are subject to immedi- 
ate consumption, and can be distributed into small portions, are 
shared in the same way, especially dainties, like sugar, cookies, 
or other rarity. Vodka is always divided amongst all who are 
present, even the children getting a drop. Tobacco also is sub- 
ject to this custom. It is not degrading but honourable to receive 
a gift of foo<l from one who is eating, es[)ecial!y if he is an 
honoured person. It is a violation of etiquette to give little to 
a rich man and much to a poor man. The opposite is the rule. 
If one man’s cow calves earlier than those of the others, custom 
requires that he shall sliare cream and milk with those neigh- 
Ixnirs who at that time have none. This explains the interest with 
which, in the spring time, when the cows give no milk, the 
Y^akuts calculate and distribute information about anyone of the 
rich whose cow is about to calve. This also explains how the 
poorest people live through the starvation months. When the 
fK>pu!ation is substantially equal, it is evident that these customs 
are not burdensome, and this is why they prevail especially 
amongst people of a middle class. The Yakuts would not believe 
the author when he told them that, in his country, there were 
rich and populous cities in which people sometimes died of star- 
vation. Tliey a.sked why anyone should die when he could go to 
eat with his neighbours? 

The ciraimstances are in all respects more archaic in the 
northern provinces and more ad\^nced in point of culture in the 
southern. In the latter the custom is already coming in to sell 
food to travellers, and even to neighbours, bu^ in many parts of 
the north they consider it a shame to trade with food. Even the 
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poorest think it an offence if it is proix>sed to them to take money 
for lodgings or food. Travellers in winter take hay from the 
stacks on the meadows, with w'hicli to feed their animals, and it 
is regarded as right. These customs all give some coherence and 
permanence to the petty groups of the Yakuts which wander in 
the woods. When travelling, so long as they are in inhabited 
districts, they need not fear hunger, though they take no pro- 
visions wdth them. The custom constitutes a system of mutual 
insurance against the misfortunes of life. 

.... Care for the poor and unfortunate has always been 
regarded an obligation of the sib. Impoverished families are 
cared for in their houses, while the helpless and paupers go about 
amongst the householders and take their places at the table with 
the members. Trifling tasks are given them to perform. The 
author found that the poor and middle class people treated them 
better than the rich did. According to the notions of the people, 
it is sinful to despise the unfortunate, who are, however, dis- 
tinguished from professional l)cggars living on alms. The latter 
often are hot poor, and it is the belief of the people that the l>eg- 
gars often beg out of greed. The provision for the poor, how- 
ever, is of a very wretched kind, for the object of the jib is to 
organise persons of equal power and equal right, and not to 
provide charily. 

.... The custom of distributing fresh meat, and other 
things, which has been described, was convenient and perhaps 
necessary in a certain state of the society. The groups remained 
in dose neighbourhood in order to realise those advantages 

The kumiss is spoiled in winter by the frost and in summer 
by the heat, and it does not bear transportation. The Yaklits 
have never known how to preserve meat by drying or smoking. 
Hence it was in the highest degree convenient for them to live in 
groups of such a size that the kumiss and the meat obtained from 
the cattle and horses could be used as soon as possible. They even 
have a tradition that horse thieves in ancient times tried to organ- 
ise themselves into bands large enough to divide and eat up, in a 
night, the animals they had stolen. We must believe that in 
ancient times the fundamental grouping of the people consisted 
of bodies constituted upon the basis of a convenient consumption 
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of the prcKluct of a proportionate number of animals 

Hence the distribution of kumiss and meat served as a symbol 
of i>eace, friendship, and union in the stb, 

. • . . Right of private prof^erty in the house evidently did 
not exist amongst the atsj^ient Yakuts. Even now they ar^ inclined 
to regard the dwelling as a common gCKxi. /vnycne who enters 
may stay as long as he v/ilh A traveller lias a right, according 
to their notions, to enter any house at any hour of the day or 
night, and establish himself so as to drink tea or cook food, or 
pass the night, Tlie master of the house does not dare to drive 
out, wdtlioul some important and adequate reason, even one who 
is offensive to him. In former times they had scarcely any per- 
manent dwellings. They were nomadic, and carried wdth them all 
of the lioiise but the framework, which later comers, in their turn, 
might use The land hekmged to nobody. The herds w^ere con- 
sidered the pro[)crty of each sej)arate nomadic group. The nomi- 
nal owner w as the head of the group. 

.... \\1ien the Russians first came in contact with the 
Yfikuts, the sib organisation had reached its highest development, 
and the lieadship of the sib was a dignity exclusively for war and 
the administration of justice. The groups were tlien just atiout 
what vve now see. The elected goveniment was even more 
nominal than it is now\ All questions, as well economic as 
jural, were decided by a council of the elders. Even now the 
most independent individuals avoid making any imfx)rtant changes 
in their industry or sales or expenditures, without taking the 
advice of older relatives. Such conduct is approved. 

.... The subdivision of property, and its consequence, the 
intemal subdivision of the sib groups, Ixicame possible with the 
gradual intriKluction of hornetl cattle, which could be kept inde- 
I>cndently and in small grou[)s. A drove of two or three head of 
horses had no sense : horses must \yc united into droves which 
could roam about the neighlx>urhood. No distance and no care 
could prevent them from roaming. Therefore no Yakut family 
of four individuals, at the minimum, could tend a drove of ten 
horses, which we may regard as the minimum. Moreover, the 
time necessary for the constant changes of position, {protection, 
and care of such a petty drove is not a bit Iess*than for one, tw^o 
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or three times as large. We may take it as a rule that the larger 
the drove, the more the power of the group which owns it is set 
free for subsidiary occupations, hunting, fishing, and handicraft, 
and the better they are provided with food and implements. The 
social habits of the horses, which love to live in large droves, 
were a natural cause of the union of their keepers. The size of 
the droves depends at last on the size of the pastures, which 
vary much in these districts. Hence the differences in size of 
the sib groups amongst the Yakuts, as they are described in 
the traditions, consequences of which are not to be found, and 
which astonish us by their apparent arbitrariness. The case 
was changed when they moved from the grand and unbroken 
steppes to the small expanses broken by forests, their dwell- 
ing of to-day. In the latter places, the droves arc compara- 
tively broken up. Hence the unions of the men cannot endure. 
This difficulty is intensified by the necessity of speed in changing 
position, and of frequency in movement from meadow to 
meadow, when the herds are large. Consequently the economic 
arrangements come into strife with the tr,aditional instincts of 
the sib and the community. We may take a drove of ten or fif- 
teen head, consisting of five mares, one stallion, one two-year- 
old, one one-year-old, and two suckling colts, for the minimum 
unit herd of horses. We ma\ take for the maximum herd, for a 
district amongst the Yakuts, from three hundred to five hun- 
dred head. The minimum would hardly suffice to keep from dis- 
tress a family of four souls. The maximum would allow a com- 
munity of fifty souls to live in comparative ca,se. Within these 
limits, the effort of the Yakuts to sub-divide and scatter over the 
country must be bounded. Some of their traditions and cus- 
toms lead us to think that once there was a much greater concen- 
tration of people and accumulation of wealth amongst them than 
now, and that they were spread over the country even less regu- 
larly than they are now. In their legends, large expan.scs of ter- 
ritory are spoken of as being empty, while in others large num- 
bers of people, with their cattle, are descril>cd as existing. 

Out of the minimum unit drove of horses consi.sting of five 
mares, on^ stallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and two 
suckling colts, only one grown horse could Ixj killed per annum, 
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and the kumiss would not suffice for *four souls. The require- 
ment of kumiss is from 15 to 20 litres per person per day; one 
mare gives that quantity only in summer, and then she is con- 
sidered a very select specimen ; a middling one gives only half so 
much. In winter many arc for a time not milked, and older ones, 
even if the food is acfeouate, give in winter not more than 3 or 4 
litres a day. Conscfjuently each person needs in a year from 
5,475 to 7,300 litres of kumiss. One ma»*e gives in a year from 
2,000 to 2,500 litres, if she is irulked the whole year around. 
Hence tlierc is nt'cdeil for a grown person two and a half milch 
mares, and for the three grown persons in a Yakut family, seven 
and a half milch mares. 

The largest num!)er of settlements contain four or five huts, 
with twenty or thirty .souls. Occasionally one is met with in 
which there are fi^rty or fifty huts, and some hundreds of souls. 
The winder houses for the most part stand separately, and at some 
distance from each other, hut near to the hay-stacks. In this de- 
tail the inilucnce of the later econr>mic system dependent upon 
hay is to be seen. The summer dwellings, on the other hand, 
.seem to represent more nearly the ancient mode of life. The 
summer group consists of many huts which stand quite close to- 
gether, although not apparently in order, but distributed accord- 
ing to the convenience of water and the pleasantness of the place. 
They are distributed so that the sibs stand together, which is 
probably an an'^'ient feature. 

In the populous nomadic settlements of ancient times, whether 
in the south or the north, the Yakuts arrived at the basis on which 
their civil existence is based. This basis was the breeding of 
horses. There their best instincts were nourished; arts and handi- 
crafts took their origin; songs and legends were composed; the 
system of their group-life was developed and strengthened. 
There they acquired the custom of enduring misfortune and 
conquering hard.ships in friendship and in common. 

In everything that they did in those times we seem to see a 
reflection of the character of the powerful animals which then 
constituted their chief wealth and the basis of their existence. 
The breeding of horses demands special qualities of mind and 
special knowledge, especially knowledge of geography and 
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physiography, very careful power of observation, and sagacity 
in the selection of places and in the regulation of the wanderings, 
so as to sectire good adaptation to the facts of climate, season of 
the year, distribution of water, and depth of snow. It demands 
of the drovers cleverness, courage, decision, and a knowledge 
how to execute quick and complicated evolutions, so as to direct, 
arrest, or drive on to the proper place the obstreperous herds. 
Hence the custom of discipline and of group-wise action, which 
is to this day observable amongst the Yakuts. 

.... In all their legends and traditions, the stealing of 
women and cattle is presented as the cause of war. Not less fre- 
(juently the cKcasion was the obligation of bkxxl-revenge. The 
blood of a man, if spilt, required atonement. The children of 
tlic murdered took vengeance on the children of the murderer to 
the ninth generation. In ancient times the responsible person hav- 
ing been captured, was not killed at once, but horribly tortured. 

The Yakut meeting, with ceremonies for reconciling quar- 
rels, has to this day a sib character, (iifts are made for the en- 
tertainment of the hlocxl relatives, a small part of which comes 
into the hands of the injured party. .Many surviving customs 
show how strong was once the soli<larity of the sibs, and how 
deeply the feeling (vf responsibility for the conduct of its mem- 
bers had penetrated into the sentiments of the sib. The Yakuts 
are very zealous for the honour of their sib comrades. They like 
to hear the praises of their tril)c. sub-lrihe, <»r sib. When they 
liear blame of the same, they feel sorrow. Hence the wonderful 
righteousness i t tlie "S'akuts within the sib. whicli often excites 
the astonishment of the observer. A man who is entirely in- 
different when he sees quarrelling, cheating, rohlxTy, oppression 
and extortion, will take them very seriously to heart if he sees 
them happen within tlie sib. or so that a sib comrade is the vic- 
tim, especially if the guilty person belongs to another sib; on 
the other hand, they will often .shield evident wrong-doing by sib 
comrades. Their tribunals are comparatively just in sib affairs, 
but between members of their own and another sib they decide 
on behalf of their comrade. One of them ex|)laincd this very 
easily by saying that, in a certain case, the thing at stake should 
have been divided ^*qually, but that one of the parties belonged 
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to another tribe: “Coufd we, for 3akc, harm one of our 
own?"' In modern times, however, in the same measure as the 
sib groups have broken up the convenience of tending herds, 
and have scattered themselves mere widely, the active exchange 
of mutual services between the members has declined. The 
need of mutuality has disappeared; they have come in contact 
more rarely; their feelings have become hardened, and there 
remains only a dim reminiscence of a common origin. 

.... Mass meetings, or popular assemblies, are held, in 
summer, in the open air, not far from the meeting-house of the 
Sib. The oldest and most influential sit in the first rank, on the 
bare ground, with their legs crossed under them. In the second 
rank sit or kneel the independent but less wealthy heads of house- 
holds. In the third rank are the youth, children, poor men, and 
often w'onicn, for the most j)art standing, in order the better to 
see and hear. In general it is the first row which decides affairs ; 
the second row sometimes offers its remarks and amendments, 
but no m(ire. The third rank listens in silence. Sometimes the 
passions are aroused, and they all scream at once; but the de- 
cision of the question is always submitted to the first rank. It 
conducts the deliberation. The orators come from its ranks. 
Oratory is highly esteemed, and they have some talented orators. 
The first rank are distinguished for riches and energy. They 
can submit or withhold questions; but decisions are never con- 
sidered binding until confirmed by a mass meeting. According 
to their traditions, in ancient times, a promient reVe in these as- 
semblies was played by old men, who must, however, have dis- 
tinguished themselves, and won prestige, by good sense, knowl- 
edge, and experience. They decided questions according to the 
customs, and gave advice when the sib w^as in any difficulty. 

.... The divisions of the Yakuts are the Uius, the Nasleg, 
and the aga-ussa (== sib). Taking into account three provinces 
or districts, the author shows that two Naslegs consist of only 
one agchussa, fourteen of two, fifty-eight of three, fifty-nine of 
four, seventeen of five. The number of those that contain more 
aga-ussa is small, but there is one each containing thirteen, four- 
teen, nineteen, thirty- four, and forty-three. 

. , • . Re-allotments of land between the I^aslegs within tlie 
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same Ulus, occur frequently; between the aga-ussa of the same 
Nasleg, still more frequently; and between the allotments of the 
same agchussa almost every year, with the purpose of equalisa- 
tion. There is in every aga-ussa a sworn functionary, chosen 
for a number of years, whose name is a corruption of the word 
deputy. Anyone, rich or poor, may be deputy, if he is a just and 
^ sensible man. He must understand all about the advantages and 
disadvantages of land. He has the difficult task of equalising 
the allotments. If he is incompetent, he makes mistakes. Some- 
times he cheats intentionally, whence arise quarrels and fights. 
Sometimes the deputies fight, if they meet to decide a question 
betweeti the aga-ussa of a Xasleg. Each Nasicg selects an officer, 
who has the oversight over the deputies in order to allay their 
disputes. The Yakuts say that the allotments to the jXasIegs, 
within a Ulus, ought to be readjusted every forty years. The 
allotment is made by an assembly of all the officers and head men. 
Within the A'aslcgs the re-allotmcnt takes place at undefined 
periods, when some new necessity arises; for instance, from the 
necessity of setting off a glebe for the church, or wlien meadows 
have been spoiled by a freshet. Nowadays the deputies act only 
administratively to execute the decisions of the sib assembly. 
Individuals are constantly asking for a readjustment of allot- 
ments, upon all sorts of pleas. Leaving out of account the bits 
thus added or subtracted, it may be said in general that indi- 
viduals dispose of their allotments without limit of time, and 
even give them in inheritance. In the north, a certain part of the 
meadows is ap[)ortioned to certain homesteads. These are re- 
garded as the inalienable property of the householder. Only 
gores and strips which lie further off, or are purposely left for 
that purpose, are subject to division. By means of them equali- 
sation is brought about, 

.... Pastures and woods almost everywhere are in the un- 
divided use of all the inhabitants of a locality, without regard 
to the aga-iissa or Xasleg to which they belong. It is true that 
rich men in many places have divided amongst themselves sep- 
arate cattle ranges out of the common lands, and have fenced 
them, but their sib comrades kx>k upon such land-grabbing with 
disfavour, and if fhe rich man dies or loses influence, they try to 
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break down his enclosures and throw open the land again. 
There is a strife of interest between cat le owners and tillers; 
the latter enclose their lands ; the former drive their cows home 
three times in tiie day. The enclosures make this journey longer. 
In general the sib grotip reconciles itself to the individual dis- 
posal of a plot of land which has been won by clearing wwds 
or meadows, or of mowing lands obtained by drying up swamps 
and ponds, when it has been established by prescription, and even 
if the appropriated land is made inheritable, provided that the 
plot is not large and is all utilised by the owner. But if the size 
is great, or the owner rents any of it, the sth asserts its rights. 
The only question then is whether the owner has won back from 
the land a remuneration for the labour and capital expended by 
him upon it. (Jften they undertake large clearings or drainages 
commun lly. Those who have a share in the land thus won are, 
first, those wlio lived there before; then all the aga-ussa of a A^as- 
leg in pro^x>rtion to their share in the w’ork, and their need of 
land 

.... It is established beyond a doubt that when the Russians 
came in contact with the Yakuts, jx)lygamy existed amongst the 
latter. They had a woid for all the offspring of one man, and 
another for his offspring by a particular wife, if the interpreta- 
tion is correct. If it is it would entail the inference that once 
the mother family existed amongst the Yakuts. This is con- 
firmed by the tradition that many sibs with father descent, and 
even wdiolc iXaslegs, got their names from w^omen. The Yakuts 
have no special word for the precise designation of a family 
group consisting of a man, with his wife and his children. The 
current word is Kcrgcii, but this is an ambiguous word; most 
probably it means Jzeellcrs. In answer to inquiries, the most 
various statements were given. The author heard this word used 
in the sense of all those w^hom the head of the household was 
bound to maintain, including temjxvrary inmates. 

The son of the house was no longer considered a Kergen 
when he married and esfablished a house of his own, but alf in- 
mates and labourers, no matter what their status or relationship, 
are considered Kergen, [The author so uses^the word; he does 
not say members of the Kergen,] The marriage customs and 
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legends in which there is reference to the stealing of wives in 
no distant past, seem to point to an origin of this house-group 
from slavery. There are even direct evidences of this, for an 
ancient word, synonym of Kergen-Chahar, meant slave or cow- 
boy, and seems to have gone out of use on that account. In the 
Kergen, the younger are subjected to the elder, and all are sub- 
ject to the head, whether it be a father, older brother, grown-up 
scm, or, in rare cases, a mother, if she is a clever and energetic 
widow. Custom does not seem to admit sisters or aunts. The 
head can give away and squander everything, if he chooses. He 
can ev^ give away his children as labourers to outside persons. 

.... Such is the declaration of all Yakuts ; nevertheless, at 
the present time, these statements describe only a fictitious sys- 
tem. In fact, the Yakut family presents now a different picture. 
The subjection of the young and of women comes under a more 
general law; the subjection of the weak to the strong, and of 
those-who-have-not to those-who-have. The author knows of 
many cases in which the father, older brother, or the uncle forced 
the younger meml>ers of the family into marriage, or put them 
out to work for others under very^ hard conditions, taking to him- 
self all the payment, and also other cases in which the father 
disposed of the property of the son, took away from him his axe 
and canoe, and sold hay, mown and saved by him, completely 
independently. The son complained of his hard fate, but could do 
nothing. He also knows of a case in which parents sold their 
eight-year-old daughter to a Russian official wIk) was travelling 
through. He saw and heard of many cases in which elders 
cruelly beat members of the household, especially women and 
children, yet he knows of an equal number of cases of an op- 
posite character, — cases in which younger brothers played a more 
important role in the family than older brothers, in which a wife, 
unrestrained by the presence of strangers, behaved rudely to her 
sick husband, even beat him, and openly kept a lover in the 
house ; in which a daughter, knowing that she was the only one 
in t&e house able to labour, did not obey her parents, did whatever 
she chose, ^refused an advantageous marriage, and went about 
with the young men before the eyes of all ; in which old people 
did not dare to sell a pound of butter or a load of hay, or to buy 
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anything for themselves, without asking the consent of a grown 
son. All these cases were not considered by anybody unustiaL 
and did not call forth from the community any more con- 
dcjTination than cruel or unjust treatment of children. 

.... There is no . uch thing as any strictly patriarchal rela- 
tionships. or any deep-rrx^ted or cultivated feeling of respect 
for the old, amongst the V^akuts. A young Yakut said: “They 
not only do not feed, nor honour, utir obey, but they scold and 
often beat the old people. ^Vith my own eyes, I have more than 
once seen Yakuts, poor and rich, bad and good, beat their 
fathers and their mothers.” They behave especially barlly with 
decrepit and feeble-minded parents. Their chief object in deal- 
ing with such is to wrest from them any bits of prof>crty they 
may still r^'tain. Thus, as the old people become more and more 
tlefenceless, they are treated worse and worse. It was no better 
in ancient times. Force, the coarse force of the fist, or the force 
of hunger, rules in the modern Yakut family, ami seems to in- 
dicate the servile origin of that family. r)nce the author saw how 
a weak old man of seventy beat with a stick hi.> forty-year old 
son, who was in goixl health, rich, and a completely independent 
householder, who had just been elected to an office in the sib. 
The son sttxxl quietly and di<i not dare even to evade the blows, 
hut that old man .still had an important amount of property at 
liis disj)osition, and he ruled the family by fear that he coiihl 
deprive any recalcitrant one of a share in the inheriUnce. 

.... In well-to-do families, where there is a great quantity 
of cattle, or where the right to large advantages from land, or 
the i>ossession of well-established trade, provides an opportunity 
tc» win frotn hired lalx)ur, and .so an important revenue is ob- 
tained, indej)endently of personal labour, the rule of the father 
and mother as proprietors, especially the rule of the father, 
is strengthened and maintained for a long time, namely, to the 
moment when the old people become decrepit and lose the ca- 
pacity to comprehend the simplest things. Generally they die 
before that time. This state of things is maintained by the 
spread of Russian ideas and laws. In the old-fashioned Yakut 
family, the economy of which is founded almost entirely on 
cattle-breeding, and in which constant personal supervision is re- 
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quired, thus making personal strength and initiative indispen- 
sable, the moment of the transfer of rule into the hands of the 
son is reached much earlier. It occurs still earlier in poor fam- 
ilies which live exclusively by hand-labour and by the industry of 
the stroiigest and best endowed. The old people strive against 
, this tendency in vain. The young people naturally strive to avail 
themselves as fully as possible of the results of their labour, and 
as soon as they feel strong enough, they Ix'gin to struggle for 
their rights. The parents are deixndent on the sons, who could 
go away to earn wages. Hence they say: “It is more advanta- 
geous for us Yakuts, in this frozen country of ours, to have many 
children than to have much money and cattle. Children are our 
capital, if they are g(X)d. It is hard to get gtx>d labourers, even 
for large wages, but a son, when he grows iij), is a labourer who 
costs nothing; nevertheless, it is hanl to rear children.” The 
author knew of cases in which wives put up with the presence of 
mistresses in the house, considering that an inevitable consequence 
of their own childlessness. The death of children is accepted 
coldly in populous districts, but in the thinly settled ones is sin- 
cerely bewailed. Sometimes they take to drink or to idleness 
when they have lost their children. 

The greatest number of suicides are old people who fear a 
lonely old age. The treatment they receive fully accounts for 
this. 

If the parents, on acctmnt of their own deficiencies, or the ex- 
ceptional hard-heartedness of a son, have not l>een able to disci- 
pline him, then s^ioner or later a strife arises in the family. The 
women are in such cases more yielding. They are physically 
weaker and have scarcely any rights. As members of the si/y, 
they have no rights to land, pro|>erty, or indepeiulent existence. 
They surrender very s(X)n. Most frequently they make no at- 
tempt to resist : tliere is no place for them outside of the family. 
It is another matter for the lx)ys. Tliey accustom themselves to 
form judgments on communal (|uestion.s; they quickly acquire a 
knowledge of the rights of men, and Ixcome saturated with the 
communal, spirit which refuse.s to acknowledge any privileges 
except personal suixTiority an<l work. Irt proportion as the 
quantity of labour accomplislK*d by them increases, ami in that 
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way their cleverness and skill in the arts of life are proved, 
they demand inore confidently and persistently that attention 
shall be given to their voices in* the family, and that their wishes 
shall be fulfilled. If not they are not willing to perform the 
labour which is required of them, or do it so negligently, while 
tormenting their elders wHh constant reproaches, that the latter 
gradually yield. As soon as a father perceives this disposition 
in his son, he hastens to give him a separate allotment, if his 
own circumstances will |K)ssibiy admit of it ; otherwise the power 
inevitably goes over 10 the son. Sometimes the elders continue to 
hold a nf)niinal authority ; sometimes the son allows this con- 
solation, as long as they live; but nothing is really done without 
the sanction of the actual sovereign of the family. The young 
man tak(N the place of tlie o]<I one as the object of attention and 
obedience, and he makes himself master, as well of the parents 
as of the lalnnirers who are without rights or voice in the family. 
A man who was reproached for his behaviour to his mother, 
said: “Let her cry ; let her go hungry. She made me cr>^ more 
than once, and she begrudged me my fcxxl. She used to beat 
me for tritks.” 

.... In a family in which the rights and powers have beeti 
reduced to equilibrium, so that all the relations of the members 
are established, the dominion of the head, whoever he is, over the 
labour and the pro{)crty of the members is unlimited. The organ- 
isation is really servile. Kspecially pitiful is the position of the 
woiTicn who play no role in the sib, and therefore can expect no 
])rotection from anybody. The author advised a woman to ap- 
peal to the sib, when she complained that her husband exploited 
her labour and that of her half-grown son: that he was extrava- 
gant ami wasteful, so that he was likely to reduce them to pau- 
IX'rism. “The head !’* said she, “how often I have complained to 
him! he listens and says nothing, and after that my husband is 
still more quarrelsome and more perverse.” Another woman 
said : “The man is the master ; it is necessary to obey him ; 
he works abroad and we at home.” This work abroad consists 
for the most part in taking part in the village assemblies and in 
constant loafing from house to house. It is true that the man 
acquires information about wages and prices; but he also keeps 
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to himself the monopoly of all externa! relations, and even for 
the absence of any of the housemates without his consent he de- 
mands a strict account. To acquire an extra gain, win food or 
moniy, OJ* something by outside work is considered more 
desirable than to follow heavy daily labour which would maintain 
the life of the family from day to day. If the head of the house- 
hold has grown-up children, the amount of work which he does is 
very insignificant. He works like the others only at the hay- 
harvest; the rest of the time he wanders about, looking out, it 
is true, for the external interests of the family to which his care 
is now restricted, although formerly it extended to the sib. In- 
side the house he is treated with almost slavish respect and con- 
sideration. His presence puts an end to cheerfulness, the excu.se 
for which is that he must maintain respect. 

It is a custom, the reason for which seems to be the desire 
of the father not to lose power in the house, that he often gives 
allotments to his sons and takes into the house in their place 
a grandson, or a nephew, or a hired man. These persons, after 
they have lived some years in the house, and worked in the 
family acquire the same right to a part of the inheritance as if 
they had been children. 7 'he Yakuts say that a father may de- 
prive a son of his inheritance, but the author never knew an ex- 
ample of it. He knew of cases in which sons sued fathers, 
alleging that the allotments which they received after many 

years' lalx>ur were not as large as they should have been 

— W. J. Sumner, “The Yakuts,’* Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, 31:65-78 [whole paper, 65-110]. Abridged from 
the Russian of Sieroshevski, (Vakuty, published by the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Swiety, St, Petersburg, 1896, 1:720 flP.) 

AGRICULTURE AND CATTLE-BREEDING 

.... When man sets to work to add something from his 
own resources to what Nature does for him, a simple solution 
of the problem lies in an attempt to lx>ttlc up as it were the 
sources of his food supply. Even now many of those Australian 
races whom, we regard as standing on the lowest step of civiliza- 
tion, strictly prohibit the pul ling-up of plants which have edible 
fruit, and the destruction of birds’ nests. They are content 
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simply to let Nature work for them, only taking thought not to 
disturb her. Wild bees* nests are often emptied with such regu- 
larity that a kind of primitive bee-keepirg grows up. So with 
other animals: man allows them to lay up the provision which 
he subsequently takes away, and thus is led in another direction 
to the verge of cultivation Drtge instances the case of Arthra- 
therum bretifolium, a grain-bearing grass in Namaqua-land, the 
seed of which the Kushmen Uke from the ants. 

Here Nature frames a check for man. and teaches him thrift 
On the other side, the tendency to settlement is encouraged. 
Where large provision of fruits is found whole tribes come at the 
gathering time from all sides, and remain as long as the food 
lasts. Thus to this day the Zanderillos of Mexico come to the 
sandy lowlands of the Coatzacoalco when the melons are ripe; 
or the Ojibbeways assemble round the marshes where the 
Zizania, or water-rice, grows ; or the Australians liold a kind 
of harvest festivity in the ncighbourhocxl of the marsileaceous 
plants which serve them for grain. Thus on two sides the bar- 
riers of savage nature are broken down. The son of the desert is 
beginning to kx)k ahead, and is on the way to become settled. 
From this stage to the great c[)och-making discovery that he 
must commit the seed to the earth in order to stimulate Nature 
to richer performance, may in point of time have been far, but 
as we think of it the step does not seem long. 

The beginnings of cattle-breeding show yet further how 
man succeeded in knitting an important part of Nature with his 
own fortunes. The roaming barbarian, who for certain periods 
is quite away from mankind, tries to get from Nature either 
what is most like himself, or what seems less likely to make him 
conscious of his own weakness and smallness. Now the animal 
world, though separated by a deep gulf from man of to-day, in- 
cludes, in its gentler and more docile members, the natural 
qualities with which he likes best to associate himself. The de- 
light which Indians, or Dyaks, or Nile-negroes take in taming 
wild animals is well known. Their huts are full of monkeys, 
parrots, and other playmates. It may be that the str^g impulse 
to companionship which exists in man may liave had more to do 
with the first eflfective step towards acquiring domestic animals 
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than any eye to the use to be made of them. Thus we find no less 
among the lowest races of existing mankind than in the remains 
of civilization anterior to the introduction of domestic animals 
and cultivated plants, the dog as the sole permanent companion ; 
and his usefulness is limited enough. Generally, indeed, it is 
difficult to draw any certain conclusion from the purpose whicli 
an animal serves in our civilization, as to that for which man 
first associated him with himself. In Africa and Oceania the 
dog is used for food. We may supjxjse that the horse and the 
camel were in the first instance lamed, not so much for the sake 
of their speed as for the milk of their females. A certain friend- 
ship, even in more civilized countries, attaches the shepherd to 
the members of his flock. Thus cattle- farming is a pursuit which 
arouses more enthusiasm than agriculture. It is more often 
the men’s w'ork, and exercises a far deeper influence on all pri- 
vate and public relations. Nowhere in Africa do the fruits of the 
field fonii to the same extent as the herds the basis of life, the 
source of pleasure, the measure of wealth, the means of acquir- 
ing all other desirable articles, especially women ; lastly even 
currency, as when pecus gave its name to pccutiia. Many a race 
has carried this identification of its existence with its favourite 
animal to a dangerous excess. ICveii when their stage of culture 
is* well advanced these cattle- farming jK'oples sufTer from the 
narrow basis in which their livelihood rests. The Ikisntos are, 
all things considered, the best branch of the great Bechuana 
stfxrk, but the theft of their cattle alone was enough to reduce 
them to impotence. Similarly the rinderpest of recent years has 
ruined the Masai and Wagogo. 

But the great influence which cattle-breeding pnxluces upon a 
race is to make it restless. Pastoral life and nomad life are 
practically synonymous. Even our own alp-system, with its 
changes from valley to mountain pastures, is a fragment of 
nomadism. Pastoral life requires wide spaces, and agrees witli 
the restless tendencies of the more forcible races. The desert is 
preferred to the fertile country, as more spacious. The Rhenish 
missionaries had s[)ecially to undertake the task of inducing some 
of the Namaqua t/ibes to settle on fertile oases. How little 
nomads care to utilise Nature more thoroughly we may learn 
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from the fact that as a rule they hoard no provision for the 
winter. In the country xhout Gobabis on the Nosob River, Chap- 
man found the grass growing a yard high, and so thick that it 
would have been easy o make hay in abundance; but as a rule 
the Namaquas allowed it to be burnt without attempting to use 
it ITiis sort of indifference tends to increase the contrast be- 
tween nomadism and agriculture, and assumes the character of 
a great obstacle to civili?:ation. Prjewalski, in his account of 
his first journey, has described this boundary, the boundary of 
both Nature and culture, between steppe and farm land, between 
“the cold desert plateau and the warm, fertile, and well-watered 
plain of China, intersected by mountain-chains,” as marked with 
w^ondcrful sharpness. He agrees with Ritter that this question 
of situation is what decides the historic fortunes of races which 
inhabit c<-nntries closely lx)rdering on each other. When he 
enters the Ordos country — that steppe region, so important in 
history, which lies in the bend of the upper Iloangho, — he says 
of the races in those parts : “Dissimilar as they are, both in 
mode of life and in character, they were destined by Nature to 
remain alien to each other, and in a slate of mutual hatred. To 
the Chinese, a restless nomad life, full of privation, was incon- 
ceivable and despicable ; the nomad Imked with contempt at the 
life of his agricultural neighbour with all its cares and toils, and 
esteemed his own savage freedom the greatest happiness on earth. 
This is the actual source of the distinction in character between 
the races: the laborious Chinese, who from time immemorial has 
attaiiied to a comparatively high and very peculiar civilization, 
always avoided war. and I(X>ked on it as the greatest misfortune; 
while on the other hand the active and savage inhabitant of the 
Mongolian desert, hardened against all physical consequences, 
was ever ready for raiding and reiving. If he failed he lost but 
little, while in the event of success he secured the wealth ac- 
cumulated by the labour of several generations.” 

Here we have the contrast betw^een the most characteristically 
nomad race and the most sedentary agriculturists, — a contrast 
with whose historical results in many gradations we shall meet as 
we go along, in the chapters of this book which describe races. 
Only we must not forget that sedentary lift in this degree is 
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foitnd in a race of ancient civili2ation. It is otherwise with the 
‘^naturaF’ races. When we consider the position of agricultural 
barbarians, we shall often no doubt attach less weight to the 
difference, in other res[)ects of so much ethnographic importance, 
between nomadic and settled races ; for what is the significance of 
a sedentary mode of life if its great civilizing advantage, con- 
tinuity, and security of lifi\ and if possible of progress, is taken 
out of it ? As a matter of fact even the best cultivators among the 
African races are astonishingly movable ; and the majority of 
villages, even of the smaller races, seldom remain for many 
generations in the same s|x>t. Thus the distinction between pas- 
toral and agricultural life becomes much smaller. The African 
Negro is the finest agriculturist of all ‘^naturar* races, except 
perhaps some Malayan tribes, as, say, the Rattaks of Sumatra. 
He contends with a luxuriant nature, fells trees, and burns the 
coppice, to make room for the plough. Round the hut of a Ik>ngo 
or a Musgu you will find a greater variety .of garden plants than 
in the fields and gardens of a German village. He grows nK>re 
than he requires, and preserves the surplus in granaries above 
or under the ground. But the force of the soil and the man is 
not utilised to the full. It is a small cultivation, a kind of 
gardening. Codrington's expression, ‘‘horticultural people,” used 
by him of the Melanesians, may be applied to many other “nat- 
uraF' races. Apart from the fact that the man does not in many 
cases devote himself wdiolly to agriculture, imperfect tools Icful 
to [perpetuate the lower stage. The women and children, with 
the unpractical hoes shown in our illustrations, do no more than 
scratch the surface. I'hc plough, not to mention the harrow, has 
nowhere lx*come cu.slomary among genuinely barbarous pt'oples; 
manuring, except for the ashes of the burnt brushwood, just as 
little. One much more often comes across terracing and arti- 
ficial irrigation. 

Agriculture, limited in the tropics by the hostility of the forces 
of Nature, is equally so in the temperate zones by the lesser 
fertility of the soil, and the less favourable climate. It was never 
carried on here to the same extent as in the tropics, but rather 
formed a subsidiary branch of economy; it fell mainly into the 
hands of the wom^n, and a provision only for the utmost 
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need. In contrast to the wide diffusion which newly-imported 
plants obtained among the Africans, it s significant that the 
New Zealanders, though they were from the first very fond of 
lx>tatoes, never planted any of their own free will, but, on the 
contrary, grubbed up almost the w^hole of the ground which 
Captain h'urneaux had tilled for their benefit. Still, it is just here 
that, with persistence, agriculture renders possible higher de- 
velopments than cattle- farming can do. It is steadier, and forces 
on a man the wholesome habit of lalx)ur. In Mexico and Peru 
it is followed by the accumulation of capital, and the develop- 
ment of industry and trade; and therewith by the occasion fr»r 
a fuller organisation of social ranks. Euroioeaii cultivation is an 
entirely new system ; apart from its more effective implements 
and mctlKxis, it proceeds on broader lines. It has abandoned the 
gardening .Uyle pt/sscssed by the agriciiluire of Negroes and 
P(ilyncsians, even by that of the industrious peoples of east and 
south Asia. 

This kind of agriculture docs not make the daily bread secure. 
Even the most active cultivators in Africa have to go without 
security against changes of luck. The behaviour of the elements 
cannot be reckoned upon Drought especially does not spare these 
tropical Paradises; and famine often forms a scourge of the 
})<)pulation in the most fertile regions. This alone is sufficient to 
prevent these races from passing a certain line, beyond which 
their development to a higher civilization is alone possible. All 
the g(x>d of a good year is tnxiclen out by a famine year with its 
results of cannibalism and the sale of children. In the troffics, 
loo, damp makes the storage of provisions difficult. In Africa, 
again, the devastation of ants and weevils makes it hard to keep 
the chief crop, millet, till the next harvest. However much they 
nlant, and however plentiful the harvest turns out, everything 
must be consumed in the year. This again is one reason why 
the negroes brew so much beer. Herein, however, whatever may 
be the fault of the climate, undoubtedly lies one of the imper- 
fections whereby agriculture will necessarily be beset among a 
race in whose customs foresight and endurance are hardly de- 
veloped, and arc incapable of linking the activities of individual 
persons and individual days with a strong thfead of necessary 
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interdependence. And here, too, huniah foes, those “communists 
of nature” who equalise all pre^erty, take good care that the 
steady prosperity of agriculture shall not create too deep a gulf 
between it and nomadism. 

In the matter of food, ‘'naturar’ races, even when they carry 
on agriculture, strive with avidity to get animal adjuncts. Con- 
trary to our physiological notions, fat and bkxxl are consumed 
in quantities even by purely tropical races, like the Polynesians ; 
and it is just in these things that gluttony is practised. The near- 
est approach to vegetarianism is made by the rice-planting peoples 
of east Asia and the banana-planting negroes of the forest, as for- 
merly by the civilized races of America. The races of the far 
north eat, no doubt, more than we suppose of wild plants ; hut 
they rely especially on the fat and llesh of sea-mammals. Some 
nomad groups support themselves with superstitious exclusive- 
ness on meat and milk. R(X)ts arc eagerly sought. Salt is liked 
in all parts of the earth, and the fondness ff>r meat and blcKx! 
is based in some measure on the craving for it. By rapid and 
thorough roasting the salts of the meat- juices are rendered more 
highly serviceable. T'very rr.ee in all parts of the earth has hit 
upon some means of enjoying caffein com[>oimds and alcohol. 
Tobacco is not tlie only narcotic herb that is smoked. The 
methods of chewnng betel and coca arc strikingly alike. The 
knowledge of many poisons has come to civilized races from 
barbarians. — F. Ratzkl, History of Mankind, 1:88-93. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF AGRICULTURE 

.... When we examine the intricate conditions under which 
agriculture is carried on amongst us at the present day, it l)ccomes 
a matter of no small difficulty for us to imagine a period when 
man should have raised food from the soil without any of the. to 
us apparently essential, pre-supp<.>sitions having Ixjcn complied 
with. With us, apart from the primary indispensability of a suita- ' 
ble climate and soil, we sec that the farmer requires security from 
domestic and foreign foes, in other words a reliable government, 
a certain ^amount of capital and labour, freedom from animal 
pests, a fixed settlement and — ^that primary incentive to toil in 
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civilisation — want. Eliminating capita! and labour, we will pro- 
ceed to ascertain how far these conditions are fulfilled among 
agricultural savages at the present day, and to what extent they , 
were likely to have b^en fulfilled at the period whet man dis- 
covered how to cnltivaic the soil, or when circumstances so 
developed themselves that man passed insensibly into the agri- 
cultural age. K wc begin with the ohstniction to cultivation 
caused by the ravages of animaK and vegetable parasites and 
thieves, wc fiiul that some of these pests can be overcome, but 
that in the presence of others, man apj^iears to be helpless. 
C’aillec calls attention to the fact that the b'oulahs, an advanced 
nation of husbandmen, “bring their fowls with them into the 
fields to eat up the insects.” ll. Dicffenbach mentions that tlie 
Maorics collected the caterpillars which destroyed their crops, 
and Ca 'lain Speke says that at Karague the natives in order to 
save themselves fr(»ni starvation caused by the depredations of 
s{)arro\\ s, “were obliged to grow a hitter corn which the birds 
disliked.” On the other han<l, there arc pests wiiich savages have 
not been able to overcome. Dr. H. Jlarth refers to the de.struc- 
tiveness of the black and red worms. On the Amazons the 
Saiiha ants are so desvnictive that tlie inhabitants said “it was 
useless trying to grow anything thereabouts,” and MrJl^hos, 
licit gives a similar account of the leaf-cutting ant at St- Do- 
mingo. Mice are also heavy tax-gatherers.* Rats and mice are 
so destructive to rice-fields that the Dvaks have to select new 
ground every four or five years. Neither is man free from the 
larger pests. At Ehetilla, Sir S. Baker descril>es how the ele- 
[iliants destroyed the dhourra crops, and Capt. Cameron records 
that where a ”large herd of elephants had passed, the scene of 
destruction was amazing.” Finally Bradley tells how the rhino- 
ceros, as well as elephants and buflfalo, “often nearly ruin the 
villagers by breaking into the rice and maize fields,” and he also 
mentions that tigers were in one district so destructive to human 
life as to drive the l|usbandmen to seek fresh quarters. There is 
no end to examples of this class, and as these hindrances Jtp 
agriculture still exist in semi-civilised and sparsely-populated 
countries, as well as, to a limited extent, wdth us af home, it is 
not unreasonable to infer that the efforts of* man from tlie time 
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of his earliest attempts to grow crq)S have been similarly ob- 
structed. 

We come then to the conditions of general absence of security 
to life and property from foreign foes. Throughout the early 
part of his narrative Captain Speke refers, page after page, to 
the ravages committed by the Watuta ; Bates speaks of the de- 
struction of tlie plantations of the MuiKhirucus by the Pararuates, 
and Capt Bruce tells us how the Abyssinian agriculturists had 
been driven to the mountain tops. Livingstone describes how the 
agricultural Bakalahari were hunted south, and how the country 
was destroyed by the Ajawas. Mungo Park refers to the utter 
destruction caused by African wars, and Cajit. Cameron tells a 
similar story. Spencer St. John refers to the annihilation of 
agricultural districts by the Kayan head hunters. The pages of 
DiefFenbach's “Travels in New Zealand*’ give us similar pictures. 
In Fiji and Tahiti matters were not much better. There is, in 
fact, hardly a lxx>k on travels in savage or barbarous countries 
which does not bear evidence of the destruction to agriculture by 
invading tribes, and yet, in spite t>f them all, agriculture has con- 
tinued to progress. Indeed Mr. H. II. Johnston gives us a 
graphic description of the manner in which a warlike race, the 
Masai, after turning the country into a wilderness, have almost, 
in spite of themselves, taken again to agriculture. 

With regard to the protection afTorded to pVivatc' property as 
an inducement to cultivate the .soil, this is a (juestion which hardly 
affects our infjuiry, for in early days it is doubtful whether there 
existed an individual right in agricultural produce. “Judging from 
the evidences in so many countries of the existence of 
communities holding land in common,” Sir John LublxXic con- 
cludes that “there seems strong reason to sui)[x>se that in the 
history of human progress the individual profxrty in land was 
always preceded by a j)eriod in which movable property alone 
was individual, while the land was common. It is difficult to 
imagine that since the land was common, that the produce was 
not likewise common.” As evidence in this direction we may 
cite the case of the Australians who divide the S{X)il of the chase 
or the gin’s vegetable collections without any reference to the 
individuals who obtained them. The North American Indians, 
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the Peruvians, the C^hittagong Hill Tribes, the Borneans, and 
the South Sea Islanders, all appear to have cultivated in com- 
mon and to have iK)ssessf‘d common rights in the produce. 

Then as to a settled abode. When we look into history we 
find nations were ai)p:.rently ever giv en to wander ing. After a 
while wanderings become restricted. The Khirghiz, ancient 
nomads, are now botmd in the steppes by certain limits, beyond 
which they cannot roam v/ithout coming into collision with 
other hordes ; th.cy have also fixed summer and winter quarters. 
Of the Kurdish trilxs (the Kochas) Mr. A. H. Layard says they 
change encampments according to season ; they go to high peaks 
in summer, and to the low grounds of Tigris and Zab in tlie 
winter. Tlie Wahumba, a branch of the great Masai nation, 
move, acc ording to Ca]it. V. L. Cameron, ‘Trom place to place in 
search of pasture’* for their cattle. Brough Smyth, in his work 
on The Aborit^mes of Victoria says “it is necessary for a tribe 
to move very frequently from place to place, always keeping 
within the iKnindaries of the country which it calls its own — 
now to the s|>ot where eels can be taken, often to the feeding 
grounds of the Kanganx),** &c., &c., and Sir George Grey in 
describing the r(X>ts eaten by the West Australians says, “some 
of these arc in season in every period of the year, and the natives 
regulate their visits to the different districts accordingly.*’ The 
Olxmgos similarly wander in search of vegetable fexxis and wild 
animals. The Negritos, the supposed aborigines of the Philip- 
pines, have no fixed al>odes “but shift from place to place within 
a circumference of four or five leagues.” In Borneo w^e have the 
watld^ing Pakatau and Punau, who move to a new spot “when 
they have exhausted the jungle around of wild beasts and other 
fcxxl.” To go to the New World, we find that the Abipones 
roam from one district to another accordingly as they found their 
food. The Nchannes sjxmd the summer on the coast and the 
winter inland. The Haidahs have temporary dwellings for the 
summer, besides permanent well-guarded villages, and the same 
may be said of the Nootkas. The aborigines of Florida were, 
according to De Vaca, great wanderers, and Capt. R. W. Cop- 
pinger says the Fuegians have seasonal changes of dwelling. 

In all the above cases — and there is no end to them — the 
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tribes of f ocxl for themselves or for 

their flocks. We can understand their doing so well enough. 
But it astonishes us not a little to meet with tribes who culti- 
vate the soil, and who if not exactly wanderers like the Fuegians 
and Australians, are at least wanting in what we call fixed settle- 
ments. J. Pallme tells us that owing to the scarcity of water 
“there are certain districts in Kordofan, the agricultural popti- 
lation of wdiich inhabit two different villages in the year/’ one in 
the wet season for cultivalion, and one in the dry season to lx* 
near the wells, and Mr. H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S. (privately com- 
municated) informs us that something very similar to this exists 
in Norway and Sweden to this day. The Coroa<les in the Brazils 
who cultivate the soil, “very commonly cjuit their abodes and 
settle where new fruits are ripening, or where the chase is more 
productive. Mr. Im Thurn refers to the pcrio<lica! desertion of 
their fields by the Indians, and which movement lie ascrilxs to 
superstition. According to D’Alberlis some of the natives of 
New Guinea on the death of the head of the family, forsake house 
and plantation and build a new house and prepare a new planta- 
tion some distance away from the old home. Some of the Maories 
were nomadic agriculturists. The Ainos, we arc told by Miss 1. 
Bird, are continually exhausting and clearing fresh land. The 
Dyaks do not desert their farms Ixcause the land is exhausted, 
but Ixcause it is less trouble to cut down fresli jungle than to 
eradicate the weeds which have sprung up after the padi has been 
gathered. Sir Emerson Tennent states that “the X’illage V’eddahs. 
w^ho hold a position intcnnc<liate between the Rock-, or Wibl-, 
and the Coast-VTMdahs, are still migratory in their habits, re- 
moving their huts as facilities vary for cultivating a little corn 
and yams.” Of the Chittagong hill tribes, Capt. T. H. Lewin 
tells us: “The site of the village is changed as often as the spots 
fit for cultivation in the vicinity are exhausted.*' The Tsaw^koo 
Karens abandon both villages and plantations after three years’ 
cultivation. The Lcpchas are nomadic agriculturists who remain 
as long as three years in the same locality. The Juangs “are still 
semi-nomadic in their habits, living together in villages during 
a portion of the year, but often changing the sites, and occupy- 
ing huts in the midst of their patches of cultivation, whilst crops 
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are on the ground.” Finally, the Sanials are so fond of the 
chase ttiat ”when through their own labour, the spread of culti- 
vation has effected this denudation [of the forests] they select 
a new site, ho^vever prosperous they maj^ have been in the old, 
and retire into the backwoods.” 

There are more explanations than one of the continued exist- 
ence of wandering habits among ‘^emi-agriculturists. The rgyirig 
disposition may l>e due in part to the old customs of a passitig 
state in which perhaps search for and superstition in con- 
nection witli death, on which (Kcasion many tribes think it neces- 
sary to shift their (quarters, may have much to do. But it is 
probably rare that cultivated land is deserted on account of its 
arriving at the state described as ”exliausted/’ i. e. when crops 
can no longer he grown in consecjucncc of the withdrawal, through 
too much rultivalion, of their fcKx! constituents, for savages do 
not cultivate on such an intense system as to bring about that 
state of the soil. Indeed, Sir John Lawes says well when he tells 
us that exhaustion means more particularly that weeds have 
choked the gn)wing cro|). In some parts of Sumatra it would 
apjK'ar that the alang-alang grass takes }K)Ssessii>n of the culti- 
vated ground, and drives the Lampongs to clear forest land which 
does not give such gfxxl crops of rice as the other level lands. 
But there appears to us to be c<»nsiderable justification for believ- 
ing that savages may have searched for fresh lands when their 
soils have arrived at that condition which farmers express by 
stating that for particular crops the soil loses its pnxluctive 
power. This condition is due to unnatural causes brought about 
bj cultivation, and which a brief reference to Darwin s J^ariafion 
of Animals and Infants under Domestication (2d eel., i88s) mav 
help to explain. Darwin has pointed out that in natural selec- 
tie>n the variation is for the l>enefit of the plant or animal under- 
going change, whereas with cases of selection by man the varia- 
tion is brought about for man's benefit and not for that of the 
creature that man for the time being is tampering with, and that 
as a consequence a weakened constitution may attend such ilo- 
mestication. This is the reason why at the present day crops of 
turnips or clover cannot be grown consecutively on the same 
land, a reason which is confirmed by the fstci that agricultural 
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chemists do not consider the unsuccessful continuous gfrowth of 
these crops to be due to withdrawal of the prot>er food constit- 
uents. It may be objected, how is it then that wheat can be 
grown tolerably well continuously on the same soil ? The answer 
is that wheat, having been cultivated so many thousand years — 
over 5000 at least (we are unable to trace the original wild 
species) — ^lias, through time, to a considerable extent overcome 
this weakness, whilst the turnip, which has Ixircly been an agri- 
cultural crop for two hundred years, has not yet had time to 
adapt itself in the same degree to altered circumstances as wheat 
has. To continue, Darwin was inclined to think that when cereals 
were first cultivated the cars and grain may have “increased 
qiiickly in size in the same manner as the roots of the wild carrot 
and parsnip are known to increase quickly in bulk under culti- 
vation.^* Therefore, when cultivation had already Ix'come a fixed 
art, the crop cultivated improved in ([uality, but then came the 
weakened stage during which the more enlightened savage agri- 
culturist, giving way also to old tradition, forsook tlie old soil 
and searched for new. 

We now come to a very potent factor, and one to which most 
people would ascribe the savage’s first attempt at cultivating tlte 
soil — namely, want of focKi. We arc so accustomed to look for- 
ward to the morrow that it l)ecomes <li(fiailt for us to conceive 
the existence of a people who give it no thouglit. To us it 
seems strange that any man knowing he has no fcxxl for the next 
day should either devour the whole of his present stock or not 
take any other i)recauti<>n towards securing the necessary su|)ply 
until the necessity makes itself painfully apparent. 

Whatever may l>e our preconceived notions, we shall now see 
that savage man does not trouble al)out his to-morrow’s meals, 
any more than does a beast of the field. Mr. K. M. Curr, who 
spent some twenty years in daily contact with native Australians, 
emphatically records his opinion as follows; '"It is a noteworthy 
fact connected with the Bangcrang, and indeed, as far as I 
am aware, with the whole aboriginal pofnilation fnotwithstand- 
ing what Captain Grey asserts to the contrary in connection with 
the blacks of West Australia) that as they neither sowed nor 
reaped, so they nevt^r al>sta!ned from eating the whole of any 
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food they had got* with a view to the wants of the morrow. If 
anything was 'eft for Tuesday* it was merely that they had been 
unable to consume it on the Monday. In this they were like the 
beasts of the forests. To-day they would feast — ^aye, gorge — 
no matter about the m rrow. So also they never spared a young 
animal with a view to its growing bigger/’ Dr, Robertson 
quoting from Dr. Edward itancroft, who visited Guiana at the 
close of the seventeenth century, says of the Indian, who then, 
as now, cultivated yams, ''he is then least solicitous alx)ut suf^ly- 
ing his wants when the means of satisfying them are most pre- 
carious and firoduced with the greatest difficulty/* The testi- 
mony of a traveller two hundred years later proves that that 
Indian is still the same improvident being. De Vaca, who spent 
nine years among the savages of Florida, descriljes how these 
wanden *s were always in want of sufficient food. Of the Hot- 
tentots, who had l^en taught something already by the mission- 
aries, \\^ J. lUirchell complains. '‘Some of the people cultivate 
a little Cv^m. but so fm>lish and improvident are they, that as 
soon as the harvest is gathered in, they eat, I may almost say, 
night and day, till the little they have is devoured/’ He adds that 
they are alway.s either in a state of feast or fast. Of the Bacha- 
pins he says, "that although agriculture is considered important, 
it is not carried far enough to put the natives in plenty, and they 
often suffer want." Speaking of an agricultural tribe of Arabs, 
James Hamilton lx‘wails a similar want of foresight. In a de- 
scription of the Columbians we arc told. "Life with all these 
nations is hut a struggle for Lxxl.** Yet it was the missionaries 
who intrrKluced agriculture among them, and the same author 
in an account of the wild tribes of Central America, tells us: 
"No regularity is ob.served in eating, but food is taken at any 
hour, and with voracity; nor will they take the trouble to pro- 
cure more, until the whole stock is consumed and hunger drives 
them from their hammocks. The Poyas and Guajiqueros seem 
to be the only tribes who have any idea of providing for the 
future." The New Mexicans (Apaches and others) making 
more or less pretensions to agriculture, seldom "raise a sufficient 
supply for the year's consumption." Even the Mexicans were 
an improvident people and want was no stranger to them. Al- 
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though agriculturists, the Malays, “as in all parts of the interior, 
have barely enough food for their own consumption.’* Major 
W. F. Butler reports on the half-breeds of Manitoba: “Even 
starvation, that most potent inducement to toil, seems powerless 
to promote habits of industry and agriculture he refers to the 
great privations these men undergo, and adds that like the 
indians, “they refuse to credit the gradual extinction of the 
buflfalo, and persist in still depending on that animal for f(Kxl.“ 
Although the dying out of the bread-fruit trees with the Tahi- 
tians, their staff of life, was ]H>intetl out to the natives by the 
missionaries, the Rev. W. Ellis informs ns that they could not he 
induced to plant fresh ones, h'inally Livingstone, rec(»rds how 
foolish the African tribes thought him when he (xroasionally 
deposited “date seeds in the soil.*’ 

On the other hand, we have a few instances where a mini- 
mum of forethought concerning hxxl is exhibited. Mr. Darwin 
noticed “that the Fuegians when they find a strande<l whale luiry 
large iK>rtions in the sand.** .And we have the case of the Foyas 
and (iua’jkjueros alrea<ly referred to. The ICscjuimaux store up 
large quantities of meat for winter's use. and the \\'a]>ato and 
other Hypt*rlK)reans to some extent, preservetl mits. lx*rries. &c., 
also for winter’s fcKxl. The \Vil<l X'eddahs were s:ii<i to preserve 
flesh in honey in hollow trees hermetically scale*! with clay. Mr. 
Darwin qiK)tes Sir Joseph H<H)ker and Sir Andrew Smitli in 
order to show how savages <^x'asionally sulTcr from famine, 1ml 
there is no instance on record in which a savage race was driven 
to cultivation by want *)f f*xxl, n*>r arc we likely to discover such 
an instance. 

In a case of vegetable and fruit famine, when the otherwise 
neglected wild FkxI begins to affect man and beast, savages com- 
mence to poach on their neighlx>urs* grmimls, and. being repnlsetl, 
take to eating the weaker members <if their own tribe, as is done 
to this day in Australia. A successifm of farnin<*s, or even a pnv 
longed one, necessarily leaves more available fcxxl afterwards for 
the survivors and hence any lurking idea that there exists a 
necessity to cultivate the ground woubl Iv* successfully dissi- 
pated. Allowing that a savage, wiser than the rest, had an ink- 
ling that the cultiv^ion vegetable fruits might help to avoid 
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disastrous dearth, it is very doubtful whether he would have the 
power tc enforce his views, for, after all ^he chiefs of savage 
races such as the Australians, Fuegians, and Bushmen, can exert 
little influence o/er their co-members beyond the enforcement 
of tribal customs. The question of a sudden introduction of 
agriculture can in our view be only connected wdth a state of 
comparatively high mental activity in the savage. It will, there- 
fore, be useful to glance for a moment at his mental state. 

In his detailed account of the life of the Fuegians Darwin 
says: “We can hardly put ourselves in ihc position of these 
savages to understand their actions,’’ the difficulty being due 
partly to our want of knowledge of these people, and partly to 
the fact that they apparently cannot or do not reason. We are 
told of the Buslimen “that whether capable of reflection or not, 
lliese ind’ -idiials never exerted it/’ and Spix and Martius say, 
unfortunately the Indian is so unaccustomed to exercise his intel- 
lectual quahties that it is very difficult to obtain satisfactory 
information from him. As final and thoroughly reliable evidence 
r(*garding the inactivity of the savage intellect, we may accept 
tlie conclusions arrived at by Sir John Lubbock, in his introduc- 
tory cha])ter to the “( )rig‘n of Civilisation/’ On page 7 he states, 
“Though savages always have a reason, such as it is, for wdiat 
they do and what they believe, their reasons often are very 
absurd /’ and on page q, ’*.\gain, the mind of the savage, like 
that of a chihl, is easily fatigued, and he will then give random 
answers to spare himself the trouble of thought.” Hence a 
savage mind is not likely to grasp the real [losition which w^ould 
arise from cultivatiou of the soil, and which w'ould be the induce- 
tnent to turn to husl>an<lry. So that if we allow that famine or 
foretliought for fcxid imluced the savage to turn agriculturist 
we should he crediting him with a power of immediate adapta- 
tion to circumstances which he does not [X>ssess. 

Amongst the rudest tribes we find a well defined division of 
lalx>ur lietween the sexes. The men do the hunting and fishing, 
and the women the c(x>king and the general W'Ork which goes 
under the name of drudgery. The women, being the weaker sex, 
are also terribly knocked about. Sir John Lubbock, in* summing 
up the evidence of travellers on the position of the women says: 
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“Their wives, or dogs, as some of the Indians [of North Amer- 
ica] call them, are indeed well treated as long as they do all the 
work and there is plenty to eat ; but throughout the continent, as 
indeed among all savages, the domestic drudgery falls to their 
lot, while the men hunt, and make war, &c,/' and .... he 
refers to “the harsh, not to say cruel treatment which is almost 
universal among savages.” There are a few exceptions to this 
rule. The Veddahs appear to treat their women with some sort 
of decency, and the Maori women held a not unsatisfactory 
position. Mr. 11. Hale says that the Caroline Islanders, known 
for their peaceable disposition, treated their women almost as 
equals, and according to Serpa Pinto the Amhuellas treat their 
women with so?ne consideration, but, he adds, that as a rule 
among other tri!)es the women are the most abject slaves of their 
husbands. Mr. H. ( ), I'orbes l)ears witness to the miserable 
position of the women among the Alefnnis. H<'>wevcr. the con- 
sensus of opinion regarding the l)ad treatment and the slave-like 
position of the women among savages is so clear that we need 
make ho further quotation. 

The chase, snaring, and fishing are undoubtedly more pleasant 
pastimes than digging up yams or diving for sea eggs. There is 
an important savage pastime which we must not omit to men- 
tion. The letting of blood an<l the watching of the wretched vic- 
tim as it shivers out its existence are pleasures in which savages 
revel. We havT liad to deal with aboriginal Australians and 
South Sea Isl anflers in Oueensland, and have caught them in the 
act of playing with their i)rey in a very much crueller manner 
than a cat plays with a mouse. Wc have further evidence of this 
love for blood in the tortures the North American Indians in- 
flicted on their prisoners; in the horrible religious rites of the 
Mexicans ; in the Dyak head hunting extK'ditions ; in the cannibal 
feasts of Haitians, Maories. Fijians, and Tahitians, and in the 
blood-thirstiness which is met with in all parts of Africa. The 
men, being the stronger sex. reserve these pleasures to them- 
selves, and to the women is thus left the work necessary to the 
welfare of the tri1)e, and in which, according to the men’s notions, 
there is no fun. In one f>f his numerous works on the North 
American Indians,*" Mr. Schoolcraft says: ‘Tt is well known that 
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corn planting and corn gathering, at least among all the still 
uncolonised tribes, are left entirely to the females and children, 
and a few superannuated old men and, he adds, that this labour 
is not compulsory, but is looked upon as a just equiYalent for 
man’s lalxjur in the chafe and defence. We would, however, be 
inclined to think that the men had very much the better part of 
the bargain. When a party or tribe of blacks on the coast range 
of Queensland shift camp, the men, women, and children spread 
out in a long line or semi-circle, driving all before them. No 
woman, excepting perhaps an old gin, wiil dare to throw^ her 
waddy at a started wallahy or kangaroo-rat, but she will call the 
attention of the nearest man ur l>oy to its presence; and tnee versa 
if a man pass an edible rc^ot, he will tell the woman next to him 
to dig it up. A man will ])ick berries to eat as he goes by, or 
climb a t*"*e after an opussum, but when it conx's to touching 
the soil, that is the woman’s work. In other cases the women 
are sent out alone to gather vegetable foorl, while the men go 
out on the chase, or remain at their ease preparing for it, i. c., 
repairing and making s|K'ars, &c. 

As tlie women appear everywhere *vith the savage in his low- 
est known stage to lie told off for all work in connection 
with the collection of vegetable food, it is more than probable 
that tliey rather than the men were the first to make tenta- 
tives towards acts which may he regarded as originating 
agriculture. 

In speaking of the W'est Australians, Mr. A. C. Gregory 
explains that in digging ii[> the wild yams, the natives ‘‘invaria- 
bly re-insert the head of a yam, so as to lx sure of a future crop, 
but beyond this they do absolutely nothing which may be re- 
garded as a tentative in the direction of cultivating plants for 
their use.” This step towards cultivation among savages is the 
earliest of which we have any knowledge, but it can hardly be 
considered to he the first stcj). How the women discovered that 
the yam heads alone would suffice for propagation is left open 
to conjecture. The heads might not have been so palatable as the 
full Ixxly of the yam, and to save themselves the trouble of carry- 
ing the whole to the camps the women prolxably left the cut off 
heads on tlie ground or in the holes, and the#e tops have then 
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grown into good edible roots. For a considerable period, doubt- 
less, the women would not take much notice of this fact, but 
(had not European immigration interfered) it is easy to imagine 
how to save themselves the further trouble of having to hunt 
for Iresh yam fields, they would have poked the yam head into 
the holes, and later on kicked a little of the disturbed soil over 
them. Some of the Sakeys of the Malay Peninsula have arrived 
at this possible stage. They content themselves with poking the 
tubers of the various vegetables consumed by them into soil 
which appears propitious without any previous preparation. In 
this case cultivation, if one may so term it, has already become 
of some imjxirtance and the sort of the soil has become a con- 
sideration. These people have maize, which they do not a[)pear 
to cultivate, and it is, of course — owing to maize being indigenous 
to America — of late introduction. 

The first attempt or rather step towards the cultivation of 
grain may have arisen in a similar way to that of the West 
Australian yams. It is, however, jirohable that when man began 
to harvest and carry the crop to the camp many stx^ls were 
scattered on the track, and thus there would lie some foundation 
for supposing that the cultivation of the edible grasses began 
near the home for the time being, d'he lowest form of the culti- 
vation of .seed -propagated crops is to lx found among the Juangs. 
for wdth them the seed is '‘all ihrrmn into the ground at once to 
come up as it can.” But this stage of cultivation, crude as it is, 
records already considerable progress. In the harvesting of self- 
sown edible grasses, many of the seeds would he trodden slightly 
into the ground or covered with <lust and Ixing thus to a small 
extent preserved the ensuing cro[»s would prol>ably be improvetl 
ones, if not in (piality at any rate in quantity. Later (Hi the 
women might pur|K)sely cover up the seed or scratch it in with 
their digging sticks. And still later, as the liorneans do. they 
would go a step further and jmt the ^ced in a hole made with a 
pointed stick, which act, in fact, amounts to diWiling. Further 
progress is exemplified by the Le|K'has, who already scratch the 
upper layer of vegetable mould (or the rece|)tion of the seed, and 
lastly real tillage is arrived at by digging the ground over, as 
we see it done ^'•the Mandans with tlieir hoes made of buffalo 
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or elk shoulder blades. This development of the art of agricul- 
ture thus appears to proceed smoothly enough, but in practice it 
must have been an exceedingly slow one, for every progressive 
step, from the sole harvesting of the seed to its first rude sowing, 
means an advance in tlu mental powers of the savage adopting 
it. To this day some of the North and West Australians reap 
annually thousands of acres of panicum and grinrl it into meal, 
hut they do not in any way cuUivate this cereal. Dr. Ch. Picker- 
ing was astonished that **on the Sacramento River of California, 
where, by a singular approximation to the use of grain, minute 
seeds of grasses and other plants constitute an article of food, 
the natives, nevertheless, liave not advanced beyond gathering the 
spontaneous crop.’’ The Mongols of Ala-Shan rely for a very 
important portion of their sustenance on the sulhir grass (Agrio- 
phyllum Gobicum), which grows on the bare sand, and which 
Prczhevalsky calls the gift of the desert, but it is not cultivated. 
We need not be astonished at those people in not cultivating 
edible grasses wliich are of such great imix>rtance to them, for 
we fiini even well advanced tribes and nations relying upon simi- 
lar wild growing food. Some of the Maories largely consumed 
tlie amylaceous seed covers of the I'Jacocarpus hinau and al- 
though agriculturists, they did not cultivate the plant, and Dr. 
H. Barth mentions that among the Hagirmi, a settled agricul- 
tural nation, “rice is not cultivated, but collected, in great quan- 
tities after tlie rains.” 

Again the first step towards tillage of the soil w^ould much 
depend on the nature of the plant which is the subject of the 
first experiment, if one may so term it. “When t>ortions of the 
stem or tubes of the taro (Arum csculcntum)^ are thrown away 
by the side of streams, they naturalise themselves easily.” Cocoa 
nuts, when strewn about strike root and thrive. And we think 
a curious light is thrown on the manner in which plants succes- 
sively became cultivated, by the Guiana Indian’s statement that 
w^hen cassava was originally given them they tried at first to grow 
it by sowdng the seeds and planting the tubers, and only suc- 
ceeded in its cultivation by discovering at last that cuttings must 
be stuck into the ground. From this account we may infer that 
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these Indians had already cultivated plants proi)agated by their 

seed or their tubers — H. Ling Roth, Journal of the 

Anthropological Institute, 16:109-22 [whole paper, 102-36]. 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 

, . . . . Decidedly unclear conceptions arc widely prevalent as 
to the system of exchange of primitive peoples. We know tliat 
throughout Central Africa, from the Portuguese |K)sscssions in 
the west to the German in the east, there is a market-place every 
few miles at which the ncighlxmring tribes meet every fourth 
to sixth day to make mutual exchanges. Of the Malays in Borneo 
we are told that each larger village {x>ssesses its weekly market. 
The first discoverers of the South Sea Islaiuis give us reiK>rts 
of distant “trading trips’" which the natives undertake from 
island to island in order to make mutual exchanges of their wares. 
In America certain products, the raw material for which is to be 
found only in a single locality — for exaniple, arrow-i)oints and 
stone hatchets made of certain kinds of stone — have been met 
with scattered throughout a great part of the continent. Even 
among the aborigines of Australia there are instances of certain 
natural products, such as pitcher-plant leaves and oclvrc colour, 
which are found in but one place, and yet circulate througli a 
great part of the country. In such phenomena we have a new 
and interesting pr(X)f of the civilizing jK)vver of trade ; and in the 
primeval history of Eurojx? itself this power has cverj^where been 
assumed as operative when industrial products have been brought 
to light through excavations or otherwise far froin their original 
place of production. Our prehistoric studies have woven tt>- 
gether a whole s{>ider’s web of suppositions and have even 
brought us to speak of prehistoric “industrial districts."" Our 
ethnographic literature sf)eaks similarly of industrial localities 
for the manufacture of arms and the plaiting of mats in Borneo, 
for pottery at several points in New Guinea, for boat-building in 
several coast districts of the Duke of York Archipelago, for 
iron-working in negro cmintries, etc. 

In opposition to this it must be asserted positively that trade 
in the seilse in which it is regarded by national economy — that 
is, in the sense of the systematic purchase of wares with the object 
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of a profitable re-sale as an organized vocation — can nowhere be 
discovered among primitive peoples. Where we meet native 
traders in Africa, it is a question either of intermediary activity 
prompted by European and Arabian merchants, or of occurrences 
peculiar to the semi-cii^ilization of the Soudan. Otherwise the 
only exchange known to the natives everywhere is exchange from 
tribe to tribe. This is due to the unequal distribution of the 
gifts of nature and to the 'arying develojaneiit of industrial 
technique among the different tribes. As between the members 
of the same tribe, however, no regular exchange from one house- 
hold establishment to anotiier takes place. Nor can it arise, 
since that vixrational division of the population is lacking which 
alone could give rise to an enduring interdeiKuidcnce of house- 
holds. 

One ^lncies the ^^ettesis of exchange to have been very easy 
liecause civilized man is accustomed to find all that he needs 
ready imdt at the market or store and to be able to obtain it for 
money. With primitive man, however, before he became ac- 
quainted with more highly developed peoples, value and f)rice 
were by no means current conceptions. The first discoverers of 
Australia found invariaoly, both on the continent and on the 
neighlxjuring islands that the aborigines had no conception of 
exchange. I he ornaments offered them had no power whatever 
to arouse tlieir interest; gifts pressed u|K)n them were found 
later on strewn alx^ut in the woods where they had been cast in 
neglect. Ehrenreich and K, v. den Steinen had as late as 1887 
the same experience among the Indian tribes of Brazil. Y'et there 
was from tribe to tribe a brisk trade in pots, stone hatchets, ham- 
mocks, cotton threads, necklaces of mussel-shells, and many other 
products. How was this possible in the absence of barter and 
trade ? 

The solution of this riddle is simple enough, and has now been 
confirmed by direct ob.servation on the spot, while previously it 
could only be assumed. The transfer ensues by way of presents, 
and also, according to circumstances, by way of robbery, spoils 
of 7 mr, tribute, fine, compensation, and zminings in gaming. As 
to sustenance, almost a community of goods prevails between 
members of the same tribes. It is looked upon as theft if a 
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herd of cattle is slaughtered and not shared with one’s neigh- 
bour, or if one is eating and neglects to invite a passcr-hy. Any- 
one can enter a hut at will and demand food ; and he is never 
refusad. Whole communities, if a pcx)r harvest befall, visit 
their neighbours and look to them for temporary support, h'or 
articles of use and implements there exists the universal custom 
of loaning which really assumes the character of a duty ; and 
there is no private ownership of the soil. Thus within the tribe 
where all households produce similar comnuxlities and, in case 
of need, assist each other, and where surplus stores can only be 
utilized for consumption, there is no cKcasion for direct barter 
from establishment to establishment. Exceptions (Kxur when 
purchasing a wife and making presents to the medicine-man, the 
singer, the dancer, and the minstrel, who are the only j>ersons 
carrying on a s[>ecies of separate occuj)ations. 

From tribe to tribe there prevail rules of lwsf>italit\\ which 
recur with tolerable similarity among .all primitive ixoples. The 
stranger on arriving receives a present, which after a certain 
interval he reciprocates; and at his departure still another present 
is handed him. On lK)th sides wishes may be expressed with 
regard to these gifts. In this way it is |K>ssible to ol)tain things 
required or desired ; and success is the more assured inasmuch as 
neither party is absolved from the obligations of hospitality until 
the other declares himself satisfied with the presents. 

That this custom of reciprocal gifts of hospitality |)ermils 
rare products of a land or artistic creations of a tribe to circulate 
from people to people, and to cover just as long distances from 
their place of origin as t<vday docs tra<lc, will |HM*haps become, 
more apparent to us when we consider h )w legends and myths 
have in the same way been enabled to spread over half the world. 
It is almost inconceivable that this could have beem so long over- 
looked when even in Homer the custom of gifts of hospitality is 
attested by so many examples. Telemachos brings home from 
Sparta as present from Menclaos a bowl of silver which the 
latter had himself received in Sidon as a gift of hospitality from 
King Phaidimos, and his father Odysseus receives from the 
PhaiakesT garments and linen and articles of gold as well as a 
whole collection of trijxxls and basins. All this he conceals on 
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his arrival, as is well known, in the sacred g^rove of the nymphs 
in his native rocky island of Tthaca. Think of the poet’s narration 
as an historical occurrence, and imagine what would have hap- 
pened had (^)dysseus been recognised by the wooers at the right 
moment and slain ; the presents of the Phaiakes would have 
rested well concealed in the grotto of the nymphs down to our 
own times, and would have been brought to light again by a 
modern archaeologist. Woulu he not have explained the whole 
treasure as the storehouse of a travehing merchant of the 
heroic age of Hellas, especially as he could have appealed 
for suppf)rt to the actual barter which occurs quite extensively 
in Homer? 

Among mauv primitive peojdes peculiar customs have been 
preserved whicli clearly illustrate the transition from presents to 
exchange. Among the Dieris in Central Australia, for instance, 
a man or a woman undertakes for a present the task of procuring 
as reciprocal gift an object that another desires, or of hunting 
for him, or of performing some other service. The one thus 
bound is called yiitschin, and until the fulfilment of the obli* 
gat ion wears a cord alnnit his neck. As a rule the desired object 
is to be procured from a distance. In Xew Zealand the natives 
on the Wanganui river make usi* of parrots, which they catch 
in great numlKTs, roast, and preserve in fat, in order to obtain 
dried fish from their fellow-countrymen in other parts of the 
island. Among the Indian tribes of Central Rrazil trade is still 
an interchange of gifts of hospitality; and the Bakairis translate 
the Portuguese coiiiprar, to buy, by a word signifying ‘to sit 
down,’ because the guest mitst be sealed before he receives his 
present. In the countries of the Soudan the constant giving of 
presents freijuently becomes burdensome to the traveller “since 
it is often only a concealed l>cgging.” “The gifts of hospitality 
that are received in the camp,“ remarks Staudinger, “are in ac- 
cord with g(KKl custom and are often very welcome. But with 
every stop in a larger town things are frequently obtained from 
high and low which are ostensibly given as a mark of respect 
to the white man ; in reality they arrive only because the donors 
expect a three- or four-fold response from tl^e liberality of the 
European. Indeed I am convinced that many a poor woman 
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has herself first purchased the hen or duck that is to be pre* 
sented in order to do a profitable piece of gift business with it/’ 
The Indians of British Guiana appear to stand at the inter- 
mediate stage between gift-making and trading. Im Thum 
reports of them : “There exists among the tribes of this, as of 
probably every other similar district, a rough system of distribu- 
tion of labour ; and this serves not only its immediate purpose of 
supplying all the tribes with better-made articles than each could 
make for itself, but also brings the different tribes together and 

spreads among them ideas and news of general interest 

Each tribe has some manufacture peculiar to itself ; and its mem- 
bers constantly visit the other tribes, often hostile, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging the products of their own lalx>ur for such as 
arc produced only by the other tribes. These trading Indians 
are allowed to pass unmolested through the enemy’s country. 
. ... Of the tribes on the coast, the Warraus make far the best 
canoes, and supply these to the neightouring tritos. They also 
make hammocks of a peculiar kind, which are not, however, 
much in request except among themselves. In the same way, 
far in the interior, the Wapianas build boats for all the tritos 
in that district. The Macusis have two special products which 
are in great demand amongst all the tribes. One is the ourali. 
used for poisoning arrows and the darts of blowpi{>es, the 
other is an abundance of cotton hammocks ; for, though these 
are now often made by the Wapianas and True Caribs, the 
Macusis are the chief makers. The Arecunas grow, spin, and 
distribute most of the cotton which is used by the Macusis and 
others for hammocks and other articles. The Arecunas also 
supply all blowpipes ; for these are made of the stems of a palm 
which, growing only in and beyond the Venezuelan toiindary 
of their territory, are procured by the Arecunas, doubtless by 
exchange, from the Indians of the native district of that palm. 
The Tarumas and the Woyowais have a complete monopoly of 
the manufacture of the graters on which Indians of all the tritos 
grate their cassava. These two remote tritos arc also the great 

breeders and trainers of hunting-dogs The True Caribs, 

again, are the most skilful f>ottcrs; and though the Arawaks 
frequently, and the other Indians occasionally, make vessels for 
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their own use, yet these are by no means as good as those 
v/hich, whenever possible, they obtain from the Caribs. The 

Arawaks make fibre hammocks of a kind peculiar to them 

The A.ckawoi alone, so far as I know, have no special product 
interchangeable for those ot their neighbcars. These Indians 
arc especially dreaded and disliked by all the others; and it is 
possible that the want of intercourse thus occasioned between 
this tribe and the others forced the Ackawoi to produce for 
themselves all that they required. It is further jx)ssible that to 
this enforced self-dependence is due the miserable condition of 
most of the Ackawoi. 

“I’o interchange their manufactures the Indians make long 
journeys. The VVapianas visit the countries of the Tarumas and 
the Wovo*\ais, carrying with them canoes, cotton hammocks, 
and now very fre(|uently knives, beads, and other European 
gix)ds; and, leaving their cancK^s and other merchandise, they 
walk l>ack, carrying with them a supply of cassava-graters, and 
leading hunting-dogs, all which things they have received in ex- 
change for the things wdiich they took. The Macusis visit the 
Wapiana settlements to obtain graters and dogs, for which they 
give ourali-poison and cotton hammocks; and they again carr>' 
such of these graters and dogs as they do not themselves require, 
together vvith more of their own ourali and of their cotton ham- 
mocks, to other Indians — to the Arecimas, who give in return 
halls of cotton or blowpipes; or to the True Caribs, who pay in 
p(^ttery.’’ 

Once originated exchange long retains the marks of its 
descent in the rules that are attached to it and which are taken 
directly from the customs connected with gifts. This is mani- 
fested, in the first place, in the custom of jxiynicnt in advance 
which dominates trade among primitive peoples. The medicine- 
man docs not stir his hand to help the sick until he has received 
from the sick man's relatives his fee, which in this case closely 
resembles the present, and has openly announced his satisfaction. 
No purchase is complete until buyer and seller have before wit- 
nesses declared themselves satisfied with the objects received. 
Among many peoples a gift precedes or follows a deal ; the 
‘‘good measures’' of our village storekeepers, and “treating'' are 
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survivals of this custom. To decline v^uthout grounds an ex- 
change that has been offered passes among the negroes as an 
insult, just as the refusal of a gift among ourselves. The idea 
that services interchanged must l)e of equal value can hardly be 
made intelligible to primitive man. The boy who performs a 
bit of work expects the same pay as the man, and the one who 
has assisted for one hour just as much as the one who has 
laboured a whole day ; and as the greed oti lK>th sides knows 
iK> bounds, every trading transaction is preceded by long nego- 
tiations, Similar negotiations, however, are also the rule in the 
discharge of gifts of hospitality if the recipient doi‘s not find 
the donation in keeping witli his ilignity. 

As time passes exchange creates from tribe to tribe its own 
contrivances for facilitating matters. The most important of 
these are markets and money. 

Markets are uniformly held among negroes, I^ast Indians, 
and Polynesians in o])en places, often in the midst of the 
primeval forests, on the tri!)al borders. They form neutral dis- 
tricts within which all tribal hostilities must cease; whoever 
violates the market-])eace ex])Oses himself to the severest punish- 
ments. rCach tribe brings to the market whatever is peculiar 
to it: one honey, another palm-wine, a third dried meat, still 
another earthenware or mats or woven stuffs. The object of the 
interchange is to obtain protlncts that cannot t>e procured in one’s 
own tribe at all, or at least cannot be pro<luced so well and so 
artistically as in neighlx)nring tribes. This mu.st again lea<l each 
tribe to ])roduce in greater cjuantiiic.s than it requires tliose profi- 
ucts which are valiu’d among the tribes not j)roducing them, 
because in exchange for these it is casie.st to ol)tain that wliich 
one does not ])ossess one’s .self, btit which others manufacture in 
surplus quantities. In each tribe, however, every household pro- 
duces the current market commo<lity of exchange that enjoy.s this 
preference. Hence it follows, when it is a question of a pro<iuct 
of house industry, such as earthenware or wares made of bark, 
that whole villages and tribal areas appear to travellers to be 
great industrial districts, although there are no specialized 
artisans, and altheugb each household produces everything that 
it reqiiire.s with the exception of the few articles made only 
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among other tribes which they have grown accustomed to and 
which exchange procures for them merely as supplements to 
household production. 

Such is the simple mechanism of the market among primitive 
jKjoples. Now with regard to money. How much has been writ- 
ten and imagined about the many species of money among primi- 
tive peoples, and ; et how simple the ex])l?natIon of their origin! 
The money of euch tribe is ih '^t trading commodity which it does 
not itself produce, but which it rci^ularly acquires from other 
tribes by zoay of exchange. I'or such article naturally becomes 
for it the universal medium of exchange for which it surrenders 
its w^ares. It is its measure of value according to which it values 
its ])ro])erty, which could in no other way be macle exchangeable. 
It is its wealth, for it cannot increase it at will. Fellow tribes- 
men soo* come to employ it also in transferring values, for be- 
cause of its scarcity it is ecpially welcome to all." Thus is ex- 
plained what our travellers have frecpiently oliscrvcd, that in each 
tribe, often indeed from village to village, a different money is 
current, and that a sjiecies of mussel-shells or j>earls or cotton 
stuff for which everything can be purchased to-day is in the 
locality of the following evening's camp no longer accepted by 
anyone. The consecjuence is that they must first purchase the 
current commodities of exchange before they can supply their 
()wn needs in the market. In this w^ay, also, is to be explained 
the further fact, wdiich has come under observation, that ex- 
changeable commodities naturally scarce, such as salt, cauri shells, 
and bars of copper, or products of rare skill, such as brass ware, 
iron spades, and earthen cups, are taken as money by many tril>es 
not iK>ssessing them ; and above all is to l)e mentioned the well- 
knowm circumstance of objects of foreign trade, such as Euro- 
pean calicoes, guns, pow’der, knives, becoming general mediums 
of exchange. 

Certain varieties of money thus secure a more extensive area 
of circulation. They can even make their way into the internal 
trade of the tribal members through employment as mediums of 
payment in the purchase of a bride, for compensations, taxes, 
and the like; certain kinds of contracts are concluded in them. 
But there is no instance of a primitive people,* in the absence of 
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European influence, attaining to a currency or legal medium of 
payment for obligations of every kind and extent. It is rather 
the rule that various species of money remain in concurrent circu- 
lation;. and very often certain obligations can be paid only in 
certain kinds. Changes in the variety of money are not infre- 
quent; but on the other hand we sometimes find that a sjx'cies 
will long survive the trade of the trilx?s from which it has gone 
forth, and will continue to serve in the inner transactions of a 
tribe, playing a singular, almost demoniacal, role, although, as 
regards their means of sustenance, the members of the tril>e have 
nothing to buy and sell to one another. From an old interrupted 
tribal trade of this nature is to be explained the employment as 
money of old Chinese porcelain vessels among the Hagobos in 
Mindanao and the Dyaks in Romeo, the shells (dewarra) of the 
Melanesians, and the peculiar kinds of money of the C’an»linc 
Archipelago, for which special laws and administrative contri- 
vances are necessary in order to keep this dead |K>ssession in 
circulation at all. Otherwise the State does not interfere as a 
rule in these matters ; and in the large territorial formations of 
Africa, such as the kingdom of Muata Yamwo, for instance, 
there arc therefore different currencies from tribe to. tribe. But 
even where one kind of money gains a greater area of circulation, 
its value fluctuates widely at the various market-places ; generally, 
however, it advances in prof)ortion to the distance from its source. 

Markets and money arc intimately related so far as money in 
its character as a medium of exchange comes under considera- 
tion. Rut not ever\^ individual sj>ccics of money that is met with 
among a primitive people has necessarily arisen from market 
trade. In its full development money is stich an involved social 
phenomenon that it is natural to supjxvse that various influences 
associated with its past have been united in it. Thus, for instance, 
the origin of cattle-money seems to l>e lx>und up with the fact 
that, among the peoples referrc<l to, the domestic animals repre- 
sented the wealth and the means of gathering wealth. That for 
the purchase of a bride and for .similar ends many tribes do not 
receive the current money, but for such purposes prescribe certain 
other objects of worth, ai>{>ears to ixyint to the admissibility of 
the assumption that in the conqdete devtdopment of money, along 
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with the main current, various subsidiary streams may have 
played a part. 

From the standpoint of the total cultural progress of mankind 
the most important result of this survey, however, remains, that 
money as the favourite exchange commodity furnished a medium 
that bound together men from tribe to tribe in regular peaceful 
trade, and prepared the way for a differentiation of tribes in the 
matter of production. In the circumstance that all members of 
the same tribe or village preferably carried on, along with the 
earning of their sustenance, other work of a definite typ«, lay 
the possibility of an advance in technical knowledge and dex- 
terity. It was an international, or interlocal, division of labour 
in miniature, which only much later was succeeded by division 
of labour from individual to individual within the nation, or 
the loca^’ty. Moreover the direct importance of the market 
for personal intercourse at this stage must not be undervalued, 
especially in lands where trading outside the market is so un- 
usual that even travellers wishing to buy something direct are 
regularly refused with the words “come to market.” In this one 
is involuntarily reminded f>f the prominent j)osition that the 
market <Kcupied in the social and |K)litical life of the peoples 
of classical antiquity. 

But it is always a very otjc-sidcd drirlopmcnt, permitting only 
to individual tribes the organization of production and trade just 
described. In this way is to be explained that most extraordinary 
phenomenon that in the interior of continents where no diffi- 
culties in communication opj)Ose the passage of certain attain- 
ments in technical skill from tribe to tribe, it has been possible 
for peoples of very primitive economic stamp to remain un- 
changed by the side of others of higher development throughout 
thousands of years. One of the most remarkable examples of 
this nature is offered in Central Africa by the pigmy race of the 
Batuas or Akkas, still standing at the stage of the lower nomads, 
which keeps strictly within the zone of the primitive forest, but 
on definite days appears at the market-places of the surrounding 
negro tribes to exchange its chief economic product, dried meat 
of animals killed in the hunt, for bananas, ground-nuts, maize, 
and the like. In fact in some parts even a mefre primitive form 
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of trading has been maintained between these pigtny people and 
their neighlx)iirs, in that at the period vvlien the fruit is ripe the 
Batuas break into the fields of the negroes, steal bananas, tubers, 
and corn, and leave behind an equivalent in meat.’ The fact 
that the Batuas are clever luinters appears here to have caused 
the neighbouring tribes to neglect the proiluction of meat 
through hunting and cattle-raising. On the other hand it is said 
that the pigmies do not even make their own weapons, but pro- 
cure them in trade from the Monsus and other tribes. 

Of this one-sided development another and much more wide- 
spread example is oftered by the smiths, who not merely among 
many tribes of Africa but sporadically in Asia and in south- 
eastern Europe form a hereditarily distinct caste, whose mem- 
bers, whether regarded with bashful awe or contempt, can neither 
enter into a marital nor other social alliance with the rest of the 
{>eople. This strange phenomenon has hitherto been explained as 
a matter of remnants of subject tribes preserving to their con- 
querors the art of metal-working, which had otherwise ]>erishe<l, 
because the victorious race was ignorant of it. It is. however, also 
conceivable that a voluntary disjKTsal of such tribes tt>ok place 
and that the very difference of nationality, couplc.d with the 
carrying on of an esoteric art, placed them wherever the> 
settled otitside the community of the |K‘ople. 

In individual instances the carrying on of such a tribal in- 
dustry in this exclusive manner leads to the ri.se of what trav- 
ellers usually designate now as industriaJ h^'oplcs, because they 
do work for all their neighlKUTrs ; now as trading peoples, because 
one meets them in all the markets of a more extensive district, 
and because they monofKjlize the trade in certain wares. We 

The method by which the Veddah is able to procure his arrow -point s- — 
which he does not make hinisclf--is interesting. He betakes himself under 
cover of night to the dwelling of a .Singhalese smith, and places in front of 
it a leaf to which the desired shape is given. To this he adfis a present of 
some kind, wild honey, the skin of an anim.al, or something similar. Dur- 
ing one of the following nights he returns and expects to find the object 
ordered finished. H he is satisfied, he will deposit another special gift. 
The smiths never refuse to execute the orders at once. If they do. they may 
be certain at the next, opportunity to be made the target for an arrow. More- 
over their labour is abundantly rewarded by what the Veddah gives in return.*’ 
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have an instance of the former, when the consumers resort to 
the district where a special tribal indust i*y flourishes, in order 
to get the desired wares at the seat of manufacture ; of the 
latter, when the pro^lucers bring to the tribes lacking them such 
wares as they produce Ijeyond their own requirements. 

As an example of the first form of this evolution, the little 
tribe of the Osakas may be cited, which has its home in the 
valley of the Ogowe to the erst of tlie I^Io River. Lenz reports 
concerning it : “The ( )sakas arc divided into five or six villages, 
each of which contains sixty a hundred huts; compared with 
their numerically .so important neighbours, such as the Fans and 
the Oshebo-Adumas, they arc thus destined to play an altogether 
passive role in the history of those countries. In spite of this, 
however, the Osakas aiijK^ar to }>e not altogether insignificant; 
for aiiK, ig them T fouiul many individuals belonging to the most 
widely diflferent tribes, frequently from regions quite far dis- 
tant. TIk Osakas are recognised as the best smiths, and all 
the surrounding tribes, — the Oshebo-Adumas, the Akelles, the 
Awanshis and even the Fans, — buy of them a great part of their 
implements for hunting and war, although the last-named tril>e 
itself excels at this handicraft. P>y the Oshebo-Adumas the iron 
wares of the Osakas are then brought down to the Okandes and 
to the Ajiinshis and Okotas dwelling between the rapids of the 
( )gowe, these last tribes on their part being but little skilled in 
iron-work and devoting themselves exclusively to the slave- 
trade. From there, through the medium of the Iningas amt 
Galloas, wea[X)ns of this kind find their way as far as the sea- 
coast.'’ 

‘'The Oshebo-Adumas generally pay for these weapons with 
])alm-oil and ground-nuts, while the Fans, who are the most 
expert huntsmen of all these various tribes, give in exchange for 
the spears and swordlike knives dried and smoked meat, chiefly 
of the antelope, the wild l)oar, the porcupine, the field rat and 
the monkey. In all the Osaka villages I saw^ a bustling life. As 
must always be the case where such widely different tribes meet 
together, quarrclings were extremely frequent there and often as- 
sumed great proportions.” 

A typical example of the second form is offered by the Kiocos 
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and the Kanjocas in the southern part of the Congo basin. Of 
the latter Wissmann reports: ‘The Kanjoka country is par- 
ticularly rich in iron, and there are some excellent smiths there. 
Salt also is produced, so that the Kanjokas, with the products 
of their country and their iron manufacture, undertake commer- 
cial expeditions to the south as far as the Lunda country.” The 
Kiocos dwell in the kingdom of Lund itself, dis{)ersed among 
the Kalundas, but have their own chiefs who arc tributary to the 
Muata Yamwo. The Kiocos are partial to placing their vil- 
lages in the woodland, for they arc preeminently excellent 
hunters, gather gum from their forests, and to obtain wax carry 
on a species of wild-bee keeping. They are also clever smiths, 
and not only make good hatchets, but can also repair old flint- 
locks and even fit them with new mounts and stocks. They 
clothe themselves in animal skins; the art of making vegetable 
cloth is little known to them. Their women plant chiefly manioc, 
maize, millet, ground-nuts, and beans. The prcxlucts that the 
Kiocos obtain from the exploitation of their forests they ex- 
change on the west coast for wares, chiefly [X>wder, with which 
they then betake theinselves into the far interior in order to buy 
ivory and slaves. The ivory obtained through trade they dispose 
of, while the slaves they procure they incorpcjratc wdth their 
household. The Kiocos esteem slaves above all as profXTty. They 
treat the slave women as they do their wives, and the men as 
members of the household, and part from them so very un- 
willingly that in the Kioco country it is quite exceptional for 
travellers to be offered slaves for sale. On their hunting voyages 
they have penetrated farthest tow^ards the east ; and there, before 
entering upon their journey ^homewards, they usually barter a 
part of their weapons for slaves. Then for the time being 
they arm themselves again with bow and arrow. They rightly 
enjoy the reputation of being as good hunters as they are crafty 
and unscrupulous traders; and in a masterful manner they un- 
derstand how to overreach and dispossess the bettcr-natured and 
more indolent Kalundas. 

This picture is often rejKiated in the negro countries. One 
readily sees. that it does not adapt itself to any of the usual cate- 
gories of economic ‘history. The Kicxros are no hunting peojde, 
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no nomads, no agricultirralists, no industrial and trading nation; 
they are all these at once. They act as intermediaries for a part 
of the trade with the European factories on the coast At the 
same time the) carry on some mcdlary traffic of their own in 
which they display the peculiar aptitude of the negro for barter, 
but nevertheless gain most of their living directly from hunting 
and agriculture. 

Both forms of development are met with in the two pottery 
islands of New Guinea, Bilibi and Chas. The manufacture is 
in lx)th places in the hands of the womt n. The natives of the 
islands round about, and even of the more distant ones, come to 
Chas to barter their prcxlucts for the earthenware; in Bilibi the 
men take whole boatloads to sell along the coast. Every woman 
makes a special mark on the pottery she proiluces; but whether 
with on^ iVtiro|K‘an observer vve are to regard this as a trade- 
mark seems very doubtful. 

In or(b'r to leave untouched no important part of the eco- 
nomic life of primitive peoples, let us take a rapid glance at their 
commercial contrivances and public administration. Both are 
intimately connected. b"or commerce is essentially a public rnat- 
ter : there are no pri’ ate commercial arrangements whatever 
among these peoples. Indeed one can claim frankly that at this 
stage trade scarcely displays an economic character at all. 

In the first place as concerns commercial routes, there are 
overland trade routes only.when they have been tramped by the 
foot of man ; the only artificial structures to facilitate land trade 
are primitive bridges, often consisting merely of a single tree- 
trunk, or ferries at river fords, for the use of which the traveller 
has to pay a tax to the village chief. These dues as a rule 
o|>cn the (kx>r to heavy extortions. On the other hand the 
natural zoaicrimys are everywhere diligently used, and there is 
hardly a primitive people that has not been led through its situa- 
tion by the sea or on a river to the use of some peculiar kind 
of craft. The enumeration and description of these means of 
transportation would fill a volume; from the dugout and skin 
canoe of the Indians to the artistically carved rowboats and 
sailboats of the South Sea Lslanders, all types are represented. 
On the whole, however, the technique of * boat-building and 
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navigation has remained undeveloped among these peoples : 
none of their vessels deserve the name of ship in the proper sense. 
Thus their imjx)rtance is everywhere restricted to persoftal trans- 
portafion and fishing, while nowhere has the development 
reachefi a freight transportation of any extent. 

Curiously among primitive peoples that ])ranch of commercial 
communication has enjoyed the fullest development which we 
would naturally associate only with the highest culture, namely, 
the communication of nctes. It forms indeed the sole kind of 
tfade for which primitive peoples have created permanent organ- 
izations. We refer to the courier service and the contrivances for 
sending verbal messages. 

The despatching of couriers and embassies to neighbouring 
tribes in war and |)eace leads, even at a very low stage of culture, 
to the development of a complete system of symbolic signs and 
means of conveying intelligence. Thus among the rude tribes in 
the interior of Australia various kinds of body-painting, of head- 
dress ^nd other conventional signs serve to apprise a neighbotu- 
ing tribe of the occurrence of a death, of the holding of a feast, 
and of a threatening danger, or to summon the trilH'smen to- 
gether for any pur|K>se. Among the alK>rigines of South America 
ingeniously knotted cords or leather strips ( (juippus ) , an<l among 
the North Americans the well-known wampum [K'rform similar 
offices; in Africa courier-sl.ifis with or without engraved signs 
arc customary, and the same are found among the Malays and 
Polynesians. If need be, the couriers have to learn their message 
by heart and communicate it verbally. In the negro kingdoms, 
where the administrative power of the ruler reaches only as far 
as he is able per.sonally to intervene, the couriers of the chiefs 
hold a very important position ; for through them the sovereign 
chief is as if omnipresent, and new occurrences come to his 
knowledge with suqirising rajudity. Hut even for the com- 
munication of intelligence atnong members of the same tribe — 
for instance, in hunting and in war — a system of symbols exists 
which is often very ingeniously conceived, and which, as a rule, is 
hidden from the uninitiated. 

Not less remarkable are the telephonic contrwances resting 
upon the ingenious* employmeul of the drum, the musical instru- 
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inent in widest use among primitive peoples. In one sense they 
take the form of a developed signal-system, as among the East 
Indians and the Melanesians, in another there is a real speaking 
of words by which detailed conversations can be carried on at 
great distances. The latter is very common in Africa. As a 
rule only the chiefs and their relations are acquainted with this 
drutn language ; and the possession of the instrument used for 
this fnir])osc is a mark of rank, like the crown and sceptre in 
civilized countries. Less extended is the employment of fire- 
sii:^ns for summoning the tribe* or communicating news. 

There is no public cconofuy, in our sense of the word. True, 
where their jK>wer is to some extent established, the chiefs re- 
ceive all kinds of dues in the form of shares, traditionally fixed, 
in the pr<jducts of the chase and of husbandry, fees for the use 
of bridges, ferries, market-place. In more extensive kingdoms 
the sulx)rdinate chieftains arc l^ound to send tribute. But all 
this is more or less manifestly clothed in the form of gift, for 
which the chief has to lx*stow a return present even if this consist 
only in the entertainment that he bestows ufxm the bearer. Even 
w'itli the tnarket-fees, which are payable by the sellers to the 
owner of the market-idace, in the Congo district a return service 
is rendered in that the chief performs a dance in front, and to 
the delight, of those using the market. Of special interest to us 
are the presents that travellers cn route have to pay to the vil- 
lage chiefs whose territories they traverse, since from such pay- 
ments our custofus duty has sprung. Not less important is it 
to notice that in the larger kingdoms the tribute of the subject 
tribes consists of those products which are peculiar to each tribe, 
and which are usually marketed by it. In the Lunda country, 
for instance, some districts bring ivory or skins, others salt or 
copper; from the northern parts come plaited goo<ls of straw, 
and from the subordinate chiefs nearer the coast at times even 
{X)wdcr and Euroj)can cotton stuffs. Not infrequently has this 
led such sovereign chiefs to carry on a trade in these products, 
wdiich accumulate in large quantities in their hands, or to claim a 
monopoly in them. The saying that makes the kings the greatest 
merchants thus gains a deeper sigiificance. 

In general the financial prerogatives of the chiefs are limited 
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only by their natural strength ; and the wealth of the subject is 
without the protection that the civilized State assures to it by 
law. The expeditions sent out by the negro kings to collect the 
tribiite and taxes degenerate only too often into robber raids. 
The claim of the kings to fines frequently reduces the adminis- 
tration of justice to an institution for extortion, and the system 
of gifts, which prevails in all relationships of a public character, 
too rapidly passes into a veritable system of bribery. 

This must naturally react injuriously upon private industry. 
In the condition of constant feud in wliich the smaller tribes live 
with their neighbours under the arbitrary rule which in the in- 
terior usually accompanies the formation of larger stales, most 
primitive peoples stand in peril of life and pro|KTty. Through 
long habit this danger l>ecomes endurable, yet economic advance- 
ment must assuredly be retarded by it. The obligation to make 
presents ever and everywhere, the ctistom of regarding food 
almost as free goods, leave but insufficient room for self-interest. 
An English writer makes the remark — from the standpoint of 
European life certainly not inaccurate — that this sharing-up 
rendered necessary by custom, encourages the i)eoplc in gluttony, 
since only that is safe which they have succeeded in stuffing into 
their bellies; it also prevents rational provision for the future, 
because it is difficult to keep on hand supplies of any kind. As- 
suredly with some reason have the begging jmKlivitics and the 
“tendency to steal/' which is said to animate many primitive 
peoples in dealing with Europeans, l)cen associated with the 
custom of gifts and the insufficient distinction of “mine and 
thine." The immoderate use of alcoholic drinks is likewise a 
consequence of their slight forethought for their own welfare. 
If, however, the attempt is made to appreciate all these things 
apart from the conditions of culture in which they arise, one 
readily recognises that they lie “beyond the Ixjunds of gexx! and 
evil," and that what appears from the standpoint of the modern 
Englishman as vice has concealed within it the bt^autiful virtues 
of disinterestedness, benevolence, and generosity. 

For many who to-day pose as the l>carers of civilization to 
their black and brown fellow men primitive man is the quin- 
tessence of all economic vices: lazy, disorderly, careless, prodigal. 
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untrustworthy, avaricious, thievish, heartless, and self-indulgent. 
It is true that primitive man lives only for the preis^nt, lhat he 
shuns all regular work, that he has not the conception of duty, 
nor of a vocation as a moral function in life. But it is not less 
true that with his w. etched implements he accomplishes an 
amount of work that must excite our admiration, whether we 
contemplate with our own eyes the neat fruit-field'' of the women 
or view in our museums the weapons and implements of the 
men, the products of infinite toil. Above ad, his manner of work- 
ing assures to primitive man a measure of enjoyment in life and 
a perpetual cheerfulness which the European, worried with work 
and oppressed with care, must envy him. 

If since tlieir acquaintance with European civilization so many 
primitive [)eo[)les have retrograded and some even become ex- 
tinct, the cause lies, according to the view of those best acquainted 
with the matter, chiefly in the disturbing influence which our 
industrial methods and technique have exerted upon them. We 
carried into their childlike existence the nervous unrest of our 
commercial life, the hurried hunt for gain, our destructive pleas- 
ures, our religious wrangles and animosities. Our perfected 
implements relieved them suddenly of an immense burden of 
labour. What they had accomplished with their stone hatchets 
in months they performed with the iron one in a few hours; and 
a few muskets replaced in effectiveness hundreds of bows and 
arrows. Therewith fell away the beneficent tension in which the 
old method of work had continuously kept the body and mind of 
primitive man, particularly as the character of his needs remained 
at the same low level. Under these conditions has he gone to 
ruin, just as the plant that thrives in the shade withers away 
when exjx^sed to the glare of the noon-day sun. — C\rl Bucher, 
Industrial Evolution, 59-82 [whole paper, 41-82]. Copyright 
1901 by Henry Holt & Co. 



In connection with the whole (juestifm of the relation 
of geographical environment to culture, I feel that in 
one sense this relation can hardly be exaggerated, while 
ih another sense it may be greatly overdone. Mason’s 
paper on technogeography brings out the absolute de- 
pendence of man on nature. He may be more or less 
cunning in finding out what he can get out of nature, 
but he can secure nothing which she does not afford. 
On this score we need not hesitate, and we can also 
have no doubt that in certain regions nature affords 
more than in others. Hut after all culture is more 
fundamentally connected with the operations of the 
human mind than with the aspects of nature, .\ature 
may affect the rate and jiarticular form of progress and 
limit its degree, but human society takes the same 
general pattern everywhere, livery peojile has its laws, 
its commandments, its religion and .supcr.stition, its mar- 
riage, its art, its property, etc. The paper on the 
Yakuts .shows the effect of a very cold climate on social 
life, but we are struck even more by the resemblance of 
the life of the Yakuts to that of central F.uroiie than 
by its difference. Their practices arc harder, because 
life is harder, but they arc not harder than the practices 
of the central Rurojiean peasant, and in many |X)ints 
strikingly resemble them. 

It is plain also that the force of climate and geogra- 
phy is greater in the low'cr stages of culture and that 
ideas play an increasing role. The peculiar cultures 
of Japan, China, and India were the rc.sulls of psychic 
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rather than geographic factors in the first place, and 
the transformation they are now undergoing is again 
one of ideas. 

The paper of Bucher on the economic life of primitive 
man ought to give us a diflferent idea of the laziness of 
the savage. In certain re.spects he was a very energetic 
person, and this will api»ear in more detail in the later 
section treating of his inventions. Ccriainly he, like 
ourselves, .shunned unstimulating activities as far as 
possible, and substituted animals, slaves, women, and 
mechanical forces to do routine work, but his real back- 
wardness lay, as it still lies, mainly in lack of numbers, 
permanence, security, and accumulated materials and 
ideas. Among ourselves, as the result of an artificial 
relation to the sources of food, long habits of speciali- 
zation, and a fierce c<,)mpetition growing out of pressure 
of numbers we have developed steady habits of work 
and a very fast ])ace. But this is merely a social habit 
on our part, and not a natural dispcisition. 

As a working hypothesis, at least, we may as.sume 
that prehi.storic man was of essentially the same nature 
and mind as man at pre.sent and that this is true also 
of the savage. Before men are able to live in large 
numbers the characteristic works of civilization are 
not possible, and large numbers are not possible until 
man has worked out a very particular relation to the 
food supply. Lewis Morgan has justly remarked, in 
his Ancient Society, that man was at the threshold of 
civilization when he had made a union of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral world.s — had harnessed the horse 
or the ox to the iron plow' for the purpose of cultivating 
the cereals. At that point the food supply was con- 
trolled to such a degree that men were not only able to 
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live in large groups, but had that surplus we call capital 
which enabled them to disengage their attention from 
the satisfaction of immediate appetite. When a man 
has “only one meal between himself and starvation” he 
may indeed be inventive — and primitive man was pre- 
eminently that — but he cannot interpose all those inter- 
mediate steps, those long calculations, tht)se elaborate 
constructions, and specialized aims and habits which 
characterize civilization. 

The foregoing materials also enable us to appreciate 
the fact that the first steps in human progress must 
have been almost incredibly slow. If white society were 
stripped by some disaster of absolutely everything hut 
life, it would be able to reci^nstruct its civilization 
rapidly, because it would retain the jiattern of every- 
thing in its memory. But primitive society began with- 
out these ideas and memories. Without fire or metals, 
domestic animals or plants, with no artificia-i means of 
travel and communication, with no general conception 
of change, and no outlook except the immediate satis- 
faction of appetite, man must have drawn away from the 
brute world very slowly. Totemism and savage man’s 
reverence for animal life have excited a great deal of 
wonder and speculation. But it is not strange that he 
should have felt so. Man had a peculiar power of 
mental calculation which the animals did not possess, 
but in their fighting e(|uiptncnt, strength* poisons, swift- 
ness, and peculiar senses and instincts, he felt that they 
outclassed him. His superiority was acfiuircd slowly 
and was long in doubt. 

Nor is it surprising that different groups of men 
progres.sed in d-ifferent ratios, lx*cau.sc (A difference in 
opportunity afforded by the geograjihical environment, 
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and the varying nature of crisis and reaccommodation. 
And in this connection we should once for all discard 
the habit of tiiinking of the lower races en bloc. There 
is as much difference between the North American 
Indian and the Australian as between the Indian and 
the white man. Between the Australian or the Wood 
Veddah of Ceylon and the ancient Greek or the modern 
German, it would be possible to make a rough but con- 
tinuous classification of culture on the principle of more 
or less complete control of environment. 
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MENTAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 

THE mKD OF PRIMITIVE M.tX 

One of the ch’*ef aims of antiiro{x>logy is the study of the 
mind of man under the varying conditions of xace and of en- 
vironment. The activities of the mind manifest tliemselves in 
thoughts and actions, and exhibit an infinite variety of fomi 
among the peoples of the world. In order to understand these 
clearly, the student must endc*avor to divest himself entireli^ of 
opinions an<l emotions based u|x>n the peculiar social environ- 
ment into which he is born. He must adapt his own mind, so 
far as feai^^Iblc, to that of the people whoin he is studying. The 
more wsuccessful he is in freeing himself from the bias based on 
the group of ideas that constitute the civilization in which he 
lives, the more successful he will be in interpreting the beliefs 
and actions of man. He must follow lines of thought that are 
new to him. He must participate in new emotions, and under- 
stand how, under unwonted conditions, both lead to actions. 
Beliefs, customs, and the res|x>nse of the individual to the events 
of daily life give us ample o{>i)ortunity to observe the manifesta- 
tions of the mind of man under varying conditions. 

The thoughts and actions of civilized man and those found in 
more primitive forms of society prove that, in various groups of 
mankind, the mind resix>nds quite differently when exposed to 
the same conditions. I^ck of logical connection in its conclu- 
sions, lack of control of will, are apparently two of its funda- 
mental characteristics in primitive society. In the formation 
of opinions, belief takes the place of logical demonstration. The 
emotional value of opinions is great, and consequently they 
(|uickly lead to action. The will appears unbalanced, there being 
a readiness to yield to strong emotions, and a stubborn re- 
sistance in trifling matters. In the following remarks I propose 
to analyze the differences which characterize the mental life of 
man in various stages of culture. 

There are two |x>ssible explanations of tjie different mani- 
festations of the mind of man. It may be that the minds of dif- 
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ferent races show differences of organization ; that is to say, the 
laws of mental activity may not be the same for all minds. But 
it may also be that the organization of mind is practically identi- 
cal among all races of man ; that mental activity follows the same 
laws everywhere, but that its manifestations depend upon the 
character of individual experience that is subjected to the action 
of these laws. 

It is quite evident that the activities of the human mind de- 
pend upon these two elements. The organization of the mind may 
be defined as the group of laws which detennine the modes of 
thought and of action, irrespective of the subject-matter of 
mental activity. Subject to such laws are the manner of dis- 
crimination between fx^rceptions. the manner in which [Percep- 
tions as.sociate themselves with previous perceptions, the manner 
in which a stimulus leads to action, and the emotions prcnluced by 
stimuli. These laws detennine to a great extent the manifesta- 
tions of the mind. 

But, on the other hand, the influence of individual cx{XTience 
can easily he shown to be very great. The bulk of the experi- 
ence of man is gained from oft-re[>cated impressions. It is one 
of the fundamental laws of psycliology that the repetition of 
mental processes increases the facility with which these processes 
are performed, and decreases the degree of consciousness that 
accompanies them. This law expresses the well-known phe- 
nomena of habit. When a certain [perception is frequently asso- 
ciated with another previous perception, the one will habitually 
call forth the other. When a certain stimulus fre<|uent!y results 
in a certain action, it will tend to call forth habitually the same 
action. If a stimulus has often pro<luced a certain emotion, it 
will tend to repnKluce it every time. 

The explanation of the activity of the mind of man, there- 
fore, requires the discussion of two distinct problems. The first 
bears upon the question of unity or diversity of organization 
of the mind, while the .second I)ears ujxpn the diversity produced 
by the variety of contents of the mind as found in the various 
social and .geographical environments. The task of the investi- 
gator consists largely in 'Separating these two causes and in at- 
tributing to each its projpcr share in the develo[)ment of the pc- 
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culiarities of the mind. It is the latter problem, principally, 
which is of interest to the folk-lorist. When we define as folk- 
lore the total mass of ‘ traditional matter present in the mind 
of a given people at any given time, we recognize that this mat- 
ter must influence the opinions and activities of the people more 
or less according to its quantitative and qualitative value, and 
also that the actions of each individual must be Influenced to a 
greater or less extent by the mass of traditional material present 
in his mind. 

We will first rlevote our attention to the question, Do differ- 
ences exist in the organization of the human mind? Since 
Waitz's thorough discussion of the question of the unity of the 
human species, there can be no doubt that in the main the mental 
characterist’cs of man are the same all over the world ; but the 
(iuestion remains open, whether there is a sufficient difference 
in grade to allow us to assume that the present races of man may 
be considered as standing on different stages of the evolutionary 
series, whether we are justified in ascribing to civilized man a 
higher place in organization than to primitive man. In answer- 
ing this question, we must clearly distinguish between the influ- 
ences of civilization and of race. A number of anatomical facts 
point to the conclusion that the races of Africa, Australia, and* 
Melanesia are to a certain extent inferior to the races of Asia, 
America, and Europe. We find that on the average the size of 
the brain of the negroid races is less than the size of the brain 
of the other races ; and the difference in favor of the rnongoloid 
and white races is so great that we are justified in assuming a 
certain correlation between their mental ability and the increased 
size of their brain. At the same time it must be borne in mind 
that the variability of the rnongoloid and white races on the one 
hand, and of the negroid races on the other, is so great that only 
a small number, comparatively Sj)eaking, of individuals belcwiging 
to the latter have brains smaller than any brains found among 
the fonner; and that, on the other hand, only a few individuals 
of the rnongoloid races have brains so large that they would not 
occur at all among the black races. That is to say, the bulk of 
the two groups of races have brains of the s^ie caplacities but 
individuals with heavy brains are proportionately more frequent 
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among the niongoloid and white races than among the negroid 
races. Probably this difference in the size of the brain is ac^ 
companied by diflferences in structure, altliough no satisfactory 
mforniation on this point is available. On the other hand, if we 
compare civilized people of any race with uncivilized {x^qde of 
the same race, we do not find any anatomical differences which 
would justify us in assuming any fundamental differences in 
mental constitution. 

When we consider the same (|UCstion from a purely psycho- 
logical point of view, we recognize that one of the most funda- 
mental traits which distinguish the human mind from the animal 
mind is common to all races of man. It is doubtful if any animal 
is able to form an abstract conception such as that of number, 
or any conception of the abstract relations of phenomena. We 
find that this is done by all races of man. A developed language 
with grammatical categories presupposes the ability of express- 
ing abstract relations, and, since every known language has 
grammatical structure, we must assume that the faculty of form- 
ing abstract ideas is a common property of man. It has ofictt 
been {X)inted out that the concept of number i.^ (leveloi)ed very 
differently among different peoples. While in most languages 
we find numeral .systems based upon the 10, we find that certain 
tribes in Brazil, and others in Australia, have numeral systems 
based on the 3. or even on the 2, which involve the imj>ossibility 
of expressing higli numlxT^. Although these numeral systems 
are very slightly develojxd as compared with our own, wc must 
not forget that the abstract idea of number must be present 
among these people, because, without it, no ?nethml of counting is 
ix)ssible. It may be worth while to mention one or two other 
facts taken from the grammars of primitive ix*oi)le, which will 
make it clear that all grammar presupjx)se.s abstractions. Tlie 
three personal pronouns — I, thou, and he — txcur in all human 
languages. The underlying idea of these pronouns is the clear 
distinction between the self as sjxaker, the [XTson or object 
spoken to, and that spoken of. We also find that nouns are 
classified in a great many ways in different langu:||ges. While 
all the older Indp- European languages classify nouns according 
to sex, other languages classify nouns as animate or inanifnate, 
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or as human and not human, etc. Activities are also classified 
in many different ways. It is at once clear that every Classifica- 
tion of this kind involves the formation ,of an abstract idea. The 
processes of abstraction are the same in all languages, and they 
do not need any further discussion, except in so far as we may 
be inclined to vaUie differently tlie systems of classification and 
the results of abstraction. 

The question whether the j>ower to inhibit impulses is the 
same in all races of man is not so easily answered. It is an im- 
pression obtained by many travellers, and also based upon experi- 
ences gained in our own country, that primitive man and the less 
ctlucated have in common a lack of control of emotions, and they 
give way more readily to an impulse than civilized man and the 
highly educated. I believe that this conception is tesed largely 
iijx)n the neglect to consider the occasions on which a strong con- 
trol of impulses is demanded in various forms of society. What 
I mean will become clear when I call your attention to the often 
<lcscribcci power of endurance exhibited by Indian captives who 
undergo torture at the hands of their enemies. When we want 
to gain a true estimate of the power of primitive man to control 
impulses, we must not compare the control required on certain 
occasions among ourselves with the control exerted by primitive 
man on the same occasions. If, for instance, our social etiquette 
forbids the expression of feelings of personal discomfort and 
of anxiety, we must remember that personal etiquette among 
primitive men may not require any inhibition of the same kind. 
We must rather look for those occasions on which inhibition is 
recjuired by the customs of primitive man. Such are, for in- 
stance, the numerous cases of taboo, that is, of proliibitions of 
the use of certain fixxls, or of the performance of certain kinds 
of work, which sometimes require a considerable amount of self- 
oontroL When an FIskimo community is 0!t the point of starva- 
tion, and their religious proscriptions forbid them to make use 
of the seals that are l>asking on the ice, the amount of self-control 
of the whole community, which restrains them from killing these 
seals, is certainly very great. Gases of this kind are very numer- 
ous, and prove that primitive man has the abHity to control his 
ioiputses, but tliat this control is exerted on occasions which de- 
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pend upon the character of the social life of the people, and 
which do not coincide with the occasions on which we expect 
and require control of impulses. 

The third point in which the mind of primitive man seems 
to differ from that of civilized man is in its power of choosing 
between perceptions and actions according to tlieir value. On 
this power rests the whole domain of art and of ethics. An 
object or an action becomes of artistic value only when it is 
chosen from among other j>erceptions or otlier actions on account 
of its beauty. An action bcccunes moral only wdien it is chosen 
from among other [x>ssible actions on account of its ethical value. 
No matter how crude the standarils of primitive man may l>e 
in regard to these two [H^ints, we recognize that all of them 
possess an art, and that all of them jM>ssess ethical standards. 
It may be tliat their art is (juite contrary to our artistic feeling. 
It may be that their ethical stamlards outrage our moral co<le. 
We rnu.st clearly distinguish between the aesthetic and ethical 
codes and the existence of an aesthetic and ethical standard. 

Our brief consideration of the plunomena of al>stracti«»n, of 
inhibition, and of choice, leads, then, to the ci>nclu^ion that these 
functions of the human mind are common to the whole of hu- 
manity, It may be well to state here tliat, according to our 
present method of considering biohikgica! and [Psychol »gical phe- 
nomena, wc must assume that these functions of the human mind 
have developed frean lower conditions existing at a previous 
lime, and that at one time there certainly must have iK'en races 
and trifles in wliich the [jrrqxTties here <lescrif>txl were not at all, 
or only slightly, developed ; hut it also true that among the 
present races of man, no matter how primitive they may be 
in comparison with ourselves, the.se faculties are highly de- 
veloped. 

It is not impossible that the degree of develofiment of these 
functions may differ somewhat among different types of man; 
but I do not believe that wc are able at the present time to form 
a just valuation of the power of ab.straction, of control, and of 
choice among different races. A comparison of their languages, 
customs, and activities suggests that these faculties may l>e une- 
qually developed; but the differences are not sufficient to Justify 
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us in ascribing nnteriaHy lower stages to some peoples, and 
liighcr stages to others. The concluskms reached froni these con- 
.siderations are, therefore, on tlic whole, negative. We are not 
inclined to consider the mental organization of different races 
of man as differing in fundamental ix)ints. 

We next turn to a consideration of the second question pro- 
[>oun<!ed here, namely, to an investigation of the influence of the 
contents of the mind ufKin the formation of thoughts and actions. 
We will lake these up in the same order in which we considered 
the previous question. We will first direct our attention to the 
jjhenomena of |>erception. It has lx^en f observed by many travel- 
lers that the senses of primitive man are remarkably well traine<l, 
and that he is an excellent < observer. The ailejdness of the ex- 
perienced hunter, who finds the tracks of his game where the eye 
of a Iu!ro|K*an wonhl not sec the faintest indication, is an in- 
stance of this kind. While the jxiwer of [perception of primitive 
man is excellent, it wonhl seem that liis fx>wer of logical inter- 
pretation of perceptions is <leficient. I think it can be shown that 
tlic reason for this fact is not fonmU<l any fnmbmcntal pe- 
culiarity of the mind cf primitive man. hut lies, Hither, in the 
character of t!ie ideas with which the new [x^rception asscKiales 
itself. In our own community a mass of f observations and of 
thoughts is transmitted to tlie child. These thoughts arc the rc- 
stilt of careful of>5ervati»m and S[>eculation of oiir present and 
of [Xist generations: but they arc transmitted to most individuals 
as Iriiditknial inaltvr, much the same as folk-lore. The child 
associates new f>crcc[»tions with this whole mass of traditional 
material, and inter[>rets hi*^ observations by its means. I believe 
it is a mistake to assume that tl)c interpretation made by each 
civilize<l individual is a complete logical process. We associate 
a phenomenon with a number of known facts, the interpretations 
of which are assumed as kno%vn, and we are satisfied with the 
reduction of a new fact to these previously known facts. For 
instance, if the average individual hears of the explosion of a 
previously unknown chemical, he is satisfied to reas<"*ii that cer- 
tain materials are known to have the property of exploding under 
proper conditions, and that consequently the tinknowm substance 
has the same quality. On the whole, I do not think that we 
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should try to argue still further, and really try to give a full ex- 
planation of the causes of the explosion. 

The difference in the inode of thought of primitive man and 
of civilized man seems to consist largely in the difference of 
cliaractcr of the traditional material with which the new per- 
ception associates itself. The iristniction given to the child of 
primitive man is not based on centuries of exjierimcntation, but 
consists of the crude ex|wrience of generations. When a new ex- 
perience enters the mind of primitive man, the same process 
which we observe among civilized men brings alioul an entirely 
different series of associations, and therefore results in a dif- 
ferent typv of explanation. A sudden explosion will ass(x:iate 
itself in his mind, j>erhaps, with a tale which he has heard in re- 
gard to the mythical history of the world, and consc(|uetUly will 
be accompanied by sujKTstitious fear. When we recognize that, 
neither among civilized men nor among primitive men, the 
average individual carries to completion the attempt at causal 
explanation of phenomena, hut carries it only st) far as to amal- 
gamate it with other previously known facts, we recognize 
that the result of the whole process dcfxnHls entirely u|K>fi the 
character of the traditional materuil : herein lies the immense 
imi)ortance of folk-lore in determining the imwic of thought. 
Herein lies particularly the enormous influence of current 
philosophic opinion u|X)n the masses of tlie t)eo{*lc, and herein 
lies the influence of the dominant scientific theory iijjon tlie 
character of scientific work. 

It would be in vain to try to understand the develof>n>ent of 
modern science witiiout an int< lligent understanding of modem 
philosophy; it would he in vain to try to understand the history 
of mediaeval science without an intelligent knowledge of 
mediaeval theology; and so it is in vain to try to understand 
primitive science witlKxit an inteHigt?nl knowledge of fwimitivc 
mythology. Mythology, theok»gy, and {Ailosophy arc different 
terms for the same influena*s which shape the current of human 
thought, and which determine the character of the attempts of 
man to explain the j>henomena of nature. To primitive man™ 
who has been taught to consi<k‘T the heavenly orbs as animate 
beings, who sees in every animal a being more powerful than 
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man, to whom the mountains, trees, and stoiies arc endowed with 
life— explanations of phenomena will suggest themselves en- 
tirely different from those to which we are accustomed, since we 
base our conclusions upon the existence of matter and force as 
bringing about the observed results. If we do not consider it 
possible to expbif* the whole raiige of phenomena as the result 
of matter and force alone, all our explanations of natural phe- 
nomena must take a different asj)ect. 

In scientific inquiries we shoiiUl always l>c clear in our own 
minds of the fact that we do not carry the analysis of any given 
jdienomcntm to completion ; but that we always emlxxly a num- 
lx*r of hypotheses and theories in our explanations. In fact, if wc 
were to do so, progress would har<lly Iwxromc possible, because 
every phenomeiKm would require an endless amount of time for 
thoremgh treatment. We are only too apt, however, to forget 
entirely the getjcral, and. for mo^t of us, purely traditional, 
(heorelica! Ixisis which is the bnindation of our reasoning, and 
to assunx tliat the res\ilt of <mr reasoning absolute truth. 
In this wc CiMiiiuii the same ern>r that is awnmitted, and lias 
Ixen committed, by all the less civilizeil j)et»ples. They are more 
easily satisfied than we are at the }»rc>cn! time, but they also 
assume as true the traditional clement which enters into their 
explaiiatkifis, and therefore accej>i as absolute taith the con- 
clusions based on it. It evident that, the fewer the numlxT 
of traditional elements that enter into our reasoning, and the 
clearer we endeavor to lx* iti regard to the hy|x>ihetical ixirt of 
our reasoning, the more Uigical w ill be our conclusions. There is 
an undoubted temlency in the advance of civilizatton to eliminate 
traditional elements, and to gain a clearer and clearer insight 
into the hvjxgheticai Ikisis of our reasonirig. It is therefore not 
surprising that, wdih the aclvance of civilisation, reasoning be- 
comes nxire and nmre logical, not Ixcause each individual carries 
out his thought in a more li>gical manner, but because the tra- 
tlitional material which is hamle<! <iowm to each individual has 
been thought out and w*orked out more thorouglily and more 
carefully. W^hile in primitive civiltzation the traditiocial ma- 
terial is doubted and examined by only a very few individual^ 
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the number of thinkers who try to free themselves from the 
fetters of tradition increases as civilization advances. 

The influence of traditional material upon the life of man 
is not restricted to his thoughts, but manifests itself no less in 
his activities. The comparison between civilized man and primi- 
tive man in this respect is even more instructive than in the pre- 
ceding case. A comparison between the modes of life of differ- 
ent nations, and particularly of civilized man and of primitive 
man, makes it clear that an enormous numlxT of our actions 
are determined entirely by traditional assixiations. \\ hen vve 
consider, for instance, the whole range of our daily life, we n<^tice 
how strictly we are dcj)endent ui>on tradition that cannot lx ac- 
counted for by any logical reasoning. We cat our three meals 
every day, and feel unhappy if we have to forego otie of them. 
Tliere is no physiological reasfm wliich demaiuls three meals a 
day, and we fiiiS that many jxople are satisfied witli two meals, 
while others enjoy four or even more. The range of animals 
and plants which \vc utilize {or f<K>d is limited, and we have a 
decided aversion again>t eating dogs, or horses, or cats. There 
is certainly no objective reason for such aversion, since a great 
many people consider dogs and horses as dainties. When we 
consider fashions, the same becomes still more af»]>arent. To ap 
pear in the fashions of our forefathers of two centuries ago 
would be entirely out of the (|uesti<>n, ami would cx|x>sc one to 
ridicule. The same is true of table manners, lo smack orie\s 
lips is consi<leTed deciderlly i>ad style, and may even incite feel- 
ings of disgu.st; while among the Indians, for instance, it vvoiiltl 
be considered as in exceedingly bad taste not to smack trie's lips 
when one is invited to dinner, because it would suggest that the 
guest does not enjoy his dinner. The whole range of actions that 
are considered as proper and improper cannot fie cxplainetl by 
any logical reason, but are alnvist all entirely due to custom; that 
i.s to say, they are purely traditional. Tliis is even true of cus- 
toms which excite strong emotions, as, for instance, those pro- 
duced by infractions of moilesty. 

While in the logical prfKre^ses of the mind we find a decided 
tendency, ‘with tlie dcvclojmicnt of civilization, to eliminate tra- 
ditional elements, no such marked decrease in the force of 
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traditional elements ckn l>e found in our activities. These are 
almost as much controlled by custom atnong ourselves as they 
are among primitive man. It is easily seen why this should be 
the case. The mental processes which enter into the development 
of judgments are baSei! largely upon associations with previous 
judgments. I |K>intcd out before that this process of association 
is the same among primitive men as aiiiong civilized men, and 
that the difference consists Urgefy in the mollification of the tra- 
ditional material with whicli our new fHrrceptions amalgamate. 
In the case of activities, the conditions are somewhat different. 
Here tradition manifests its<df in an action j>er formed by the 
iiulividual. The more fre<jucntly this action is rejKatcd, the more 
firmly it will bt^coine estaidished, and the less will l>e the con- 
scious ecpiivalent accompanying the action ; so that customary 
actions which are of very frei|ucnt rejK’tition l>ecoine entirely 
unconscious. Hand in han<l with tliis decrease of consciousness 
g<K.*s an increase in the emotional value of the omission of such 
activities, and still more of the |KTfonnance of actions contrary 
to custom, A greater will jKiwer is required to inhil)it an action 
which has iHXome well cstabli>hed ; and combined with this effort 
of the will [xnver are feelings of intense dis|>leasiire. 

This leads us to the third problem, which is closely ass4x:iatef! 
with the tlifference In-tween the manifestation of the power 
of civilize^l man and of primitive man to inhibit impulses. It 
is the tjueslion of choice as dc|KMu!ent ujK>n value. It is evident 
from the preceding remarks lliat, on the whole, we value most 
highly what conft>rms to our previous actions. This doc^s net 
imply tliat it must identical with our previous actions, but it 
must Ik' on the line of development of our previous actions. Tltis 
is particularly tnjc of ethical concepts. Xo acd»>ii can find the 
approval of a |xx»ple which is fuiKlamentally opjKised to its cus- 
toms ainl traililions. Among ourselves it is amsidered proper 
an<l a matter of course to treat the old with resjiect* for children 
to Ux)k after the welfare of their aged parents: and not to do so 
wouhl be considered base ingratitude. Among the Eskimo we 
find an entirely different standard. It is require*! of children to 
kill their jxi rents when they have become so^old as to be helji- 
less an<! no longer of any use to the family or to the community. 
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li would be considered a breach of filial duty not to kill the aged 
parent Revolting though this custom may scan to us, it is 
founded on the ethical law of the Eskimo, which rests on the 
whole mass of traditional lore and custom. 

One of the best examples of this kind is found in the rela- 
tion between individuals belonging to different tribes. There 
are a numl>er of primitive hordes to whom every stranger not a 
member of the horde is an enemy, and where it is right to damage 
the enemy to the Ix^st of one's power and ability, and if j>ossible 
to kill him. This custom is founded largely on the idea of the 
solidarity of the horde, and of the feeling that it is the duty of 
every member of the liorde to destroy all |)ossible enemies. 
Therefore every person not a member of the horde must Ik* 
considered as Wonging to a class entirely distinct from the 
members of the honle, and is treated accordingly. We can trace 
the gradual broadening of the feeling of fellowship during the 
advance of civilization. The feeling of fellowship in the horde 
expands, to the feeling of unity of the tribe, to a recognition of 
bonds established !)y a neighliorhood of habitat, and further on 
to the feeling of fellowshif> among niemlKTS of nations. This 
seems to lx* the limit of the ethical concept of fellowship of man 
which we have reached at the present time. When we analyze 
the strong feeling of nationality which is so [K)ti*nt at the present 
time, we recognize that it consists largely in tlie itlea of the pre- 
eminence of that community whose member we hap|)en to be, — 
in the preeminent value of its language, of its customs, and of 
its traditions, and in the Ixlief that it is right to preserve its 
peculiarities and to inii>osc them u|>on the rest of the worhl 
The feeling of nationality as here expresstd, .and the feeling of 
solidarity of the horde, are of the same order, although modi- 
fied by the gradual expansion of the idea of fellowship; hut 
the ethical |xnnt of view which makes it justifialile at the present 
time to increase the \velMx*ing of one nation at the cost of an- 
other, the tendency to value one’s own civilizatioti as higher 
than that of the whole race of m4nkin<!, arc the same* as thinse 
which prompt the actions of primitive man, who considers every 
stranger a«> an etif^fuy, and who h not satisfie<l until the enemy 
is killed. It is somewhat ddficult for us to recognize that the 
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value which we attribute to our own civilkation is due to the 
fact tliat we participate in this civilizatitm, and that it has been 
controlling a!! our actions since the time of our birth ; but it is 
certainly conceivable that thete may be other civilizations, based 
perhaps on different traditions and on a different equilibrium of 
eiiKvtion and reason, which are of no less value than ours, al- 
though it may lie impossible for us to appreciate their values 
without having grown up under their influence. The general 
theory of valuation of human activities, as taught by anlhropcJo- 
gical research, teaches us a higher tolerance than the one which 
wc now profess. 

Our considerations make it probable that the wide differences 
l>etvveen the manifestitions of the human mind in v'arious stages 
of culture may be clue almost entirely to the form of individual 
cxi)erieiice, which is detenniiied by the geographical and social 
environment of the individual. It would seem that, in different 
races, the organization of the mind is on the whole alike, and that 
the varieties of mind found in different races do not exceed, per- 
liaps not even reach, the amount of nonnal individual variation in 
each race. It lias Inrcn indicated that, notwithstanding this sim- 
ilarity in the form of individual mental prcKesses, the expression 
of mental activity of a community tends to show a characteristic 
historical develofwnent. h'rom a comparative study of these 
changes among the races of man is derived our theory of the 
general devclo|>ment of human culture. But the development of 
culture must not Ik* confounded with the development of miW. 
Culture is an expression of the achievements of the mind, and 
shows the cumulative effects of the activities of many minds. 
But it is not 4n expression of the organization of the mintk 
instituting the community, which may in no way differ from 
tlie minds of a community occupying a much more advanced 
stage of culture. — F. Boas, Jourfwl of American Folk-Lore, 
14: I-H. 

(THE MIKD OF THE SAVAGEl 

.... In approaching the question of the parity or disparity 
of mental ability in the white and the lower races, we bring 
to it a fixeil ami instinctive prejudice. No mce views another 
nice with that generosity with which it views itself. It may even 
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be said that the existence of a social group depends on its taking 
an exaggerated view of its own importance; and in a state of 
nature, at least, the same is true of the individual. If self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, there must be on the 
mental side an acute consciousness of self, and a habit of regard- 
ing the self as of more imjx)rtance than the world at large. The 
value of this standpoint lies in the fact that while a wholesome fear 
of the enemy is important, a wholesome contempt is even more 
so. Praising one's self and dispraising an antagonist creates a 
confidence and a mental superiority in the way of confidence. The 
vituperative recriminations of modern prize-fighters, the Ixast- 
ings of the Homeric heroes, and the bd!:^an of the old Germans, 
like the l)acktalk of the small lK)y, were calculated to screw the 
courage up; and the Indians of America usually gave a dance 
before going on the war-path, in which by pantomime and lK>ast- 
ing they magnified themselves and their past, and so stimulated 
their self-estecmi that they fell invincible. In race-prejudice we 
see the same tendency to exalt the self and the group at the 
expense of outsiders. The alien group is belittled by attaching 
contempt to its j)€culiarilies and habits— its color. s|H'ech, dress, 
and all the signs of its personality. This is not a laudable altitude, 
but it has been valuable to the group, because a hitter and con- 
temptuous feeling is an aid to g<KK| fighting. 

No race or nation has yet free<I itself from this temicney to 
exalt and idealize itself. It is very difficult for a memlier of 
western civilization to umlerstand that the orientals regard us 
with a contempt in comparison witli which our contempt for 
them is feeble. Our hlrxxlincss, our newness, our lack of rever- 
ence, our land-greed, our break-neck sj>eed and lack of appre- 
ciation of leisure make Vandals of us. On the other han<l, we 
are very stupid alxml rec<»gnizing the intelligence of orientals. 
We have be^en accustomed to think that there is a great gulf 
Ixtvveen ourselves and other races ; and this persists in an iiiide" 
finalde way after scores of Japanese have taken high rank in our 
schools, and after Hindus have rejK*atedly Ix^en among the wrang- 
lers in mathematics at ( ambridge. It is only when one of the far 
eastern nations ha#> come tM>diiy to tlie front that wc begin to ask 
ourselves whether there i-s not an error in our reckoning* 
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The instinct to belittle outsiders is perhaps at the bottom of 
our delusion that the white race has order of mind and the 
black and yellow races have another. But, while a prejudice — a 
matter of instinct and emotion — may well be at the beginning of 
an error of this kind, :t could not sustain itself in the face of our 
logical habits unless reinforced bv an error of judgment. And 
this error is foutid in the fact that in a naive way we assume that 
our steps in progress from rime to time are due to our mental 
superiority as a race over the other races (that is, to a superior 
brain structure) and to the mental superiority of one genera- 
tiofi of ourselves over the preceding. 

In this we arc confusing advance in culture with brain im- 
f)roveinent. If we >lKnild a^>umc a certain grade of intelligence. 
fixed and invariable in all imlividnals. races, and times — an un- 
warranted assumj)liou, of ceur<»e — progress would still l>e |>>s- 
sible, provided we assumed a characteristically human grade of 
intelligence to Ingin with. W ith assix'ialive memory, abstraction, 
and speech men arc able to compare the present with the past, to 
<ielilHTate and discuss, to invent, to abandon <.»ld processes fur 
new, to f(Kus atlentum special problems, to enctnirage special- 
ization, and to lraI^^mit to the younger generation a more 
intelligent slandjK>inl and a more a<lvanccd starting-fjoint. Cul- 
ture is the accimmlation t>f the results of activity, and culture 
could go on improving tor a certain time even if there were a 
retrogression in intelligence. If all the clicmists in class A should 
stop work tomorrow, the chemists in class B would still make 
discoveries. Tliesc wotild influence manufacture, ;uul progress 
woubl result. If a worker in any specialty acquaints himself 
with the results of his prcviecesM>rs ami conlem[K)raries and 
he will add M>me result> to the sum of kno\vIe<lge in his line. 
And if a race preserves by record or tradition the memory of 
what past generations have done, and adds a little, ]>rogTess is 
secured whetlicr the brain improves or stands still. In the same 
way, the fact that <*ne race lias advanced farther in culture tlian 
another <loes nut necessarily imply a different order of brain, but 
may lie due to the fact that in the one case social arrangements 
have not taken the sha|H' alTor<ling the most favorable conditions 
fpr the o|M*ralion of the mind* 
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If, then, we make due allowance for our instinctive tendency 
as a white group to disparage outsiders, and, on the other hand, 
for our tendency to confuse progress in culture and general intel- 
ligence with biological modification of the brain, we shall have to 
reduce very much our usual estimate of the difference in mental 
capacity between ourselves and the lower races, if we do not 
eliminate it altc^ether; and we shall perhaps have to abandon 
altogether the view that there has been an increase in the mental 
capacity of the white race since prehistoric times. 

The first question arising in this connection is whether any 
of the characteristic faculties of the huiTian mind — perception, 
memory, inhibition, abstraction — arc absent or noticeably weak 
in the lower races. If this is found to be true, wc have rea.son 
to attribute the superiority of the white race to biidogical causes; 
otliervvise we shall have to seek an explanation of white suf)eri- 
ority in causes lying outside the brain. 

In examining this question we need not dwell on the acute- 
ness of the sense-j>erceptions, because these are not distinctively 
human. As a matter of fact some of them are Wtter dcvelo{>e<l 
in the animals than in man, and we usually allow that the .savage 
has greater acuity of the senses than the white man. But this 
is probably an error in the other direction. Bruner has recently 
determined that the sense of hearing in the savage is actually 
duller than in the civilized. In his Hearinii of Primiiwc Peoples 
he says: *'Not only the intellectual hut sensory f)ossibiIitic8 are 
to be stated in terms of the variety of motor res|K>nse of whkti 
the individual is capable. Other things Ixung equal, those indi- 
viduals or races [>ossessing the greatest complexity and variety 
of reactions to elements in their respective environments like- 
wise will t)e gifted with keener and more acute sensory inechan- 
isms.’' And the sutxTiority of the savage in tracking is not due 
to superior eyesight but to a skill in interpreting marks, similar 
to the facility w^e acquire in reading a t>a<lly printed or illegibly 
written page. On this score, at any rate, we cannot assume a 
difference between the savage and the civilized unless it is in 
those cases where different ways of life make the one or the other 
less habitually attentive and consequently less practiced. The 
memory of the lower races is also apparently quite as good as 
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that of the higher. The memory of the Australian native or the 
Eskimo is quite as good as that of our '^oldest inhabitant and 
probably no one would claim that the modem scientist has a 
better memory than the bard of the Homeric period. 

There is, however, a prevalent view, for the popularization of 
which Herbert Sjjencer is largely responsible, that primitive man 
has fcel)!e powers of inhibition. Like the equally erroneous view 
that early man is a free and unfettered creature, it arises from 
our habit of assuming that, because his inhibitions and unfreedom 
do not corres|X)nd w ith our own restraints, they do not exist Sir 
Jolm LtibtKX'k ixrinted out long ago that the savage is hedged 
about by conventions so minute and so mandatory tljat he is 
actually the least free person in the world. But, in spite of this, 
SjKrnccr and others have insisted tliat he is incapable of self- 
restraint, is carried away like a chi!<l by the impulse of the 
moment, and is inca[>ablc of rejecting an immediate gratification 
for a greater future one. C'ascs like the one mentioned by Dar- 
win of the Fuegian who struck and killed his little son when the 
latter drojtped a l>asket of fish into the water arc cited witlKXit 
regard to the fact that cases of sudden domestic violence and 
quick re|>cntancc are a>minon in any city tenia v ; and the failure 
of the Australian blacks to throw' liack the small fry when fish- 
ing is referred to w ithout pausing to consider that our practice 
of exterminating game and dcnu<ling our forests sliows an amaz- 
ing lack of individual self-restraint. 

The truth is tliat the restraints exercised in a group dq)end 
largely on the traditions, views, ami teachings of the group, and 
if we have this in mind, the savage cannot be called deficient im 
the side of inhibition. It is doubtful if modem society affords 
anything more striking in tlie w^ay of inhibition than is found in 
connection with taboo, fetish, totemism, and ceremonial among 
the lower races. In the great majority of the American Indian 
and Australian tribes a man is strictly forbidden to kill or eat the 
animals whose name his clan l>ears as a totem. The central Aus- 
tralian may not, in addition, eat the flesh of any animal killed or 
even touclied by |>ersons standbig in certain rriatioiii of kinship 
to Jittn. At certain times also he is forindden to cat the flesh of 
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a number of animals, #nd at all times he must share all food 
secured with the tribal elders and some others. 

A native of Queensland will put his mark on an utiripe zamia 
fruit, and may I>e sure it will be untouched and that when it is 
ripe he has only to and get it. The Eskimos, though starv- 
ing, will not molest the sacred seal basking before their huts. 
Similarly in s(Kial intercourse the inhibitions arc numerous. To 
some of his sisters, blooil and tribal, the Australian may not 
speak at all; to others only at certain distances, according to the 
degree of kinship. The west African fetish acts as a |>olice, aiul 
property protected t)y it is safer than under civilized laws. Food 
and palm wine arc placed beside the palli with a piece of fctisli 
susjx?ncled near by and no one will touch lliem without leaving 
the proper payment. The garden of a native may be a mile from 
the house, unfcnced, and sometiincs nnvisited for weeks by the 
owner ; but it is iinnnme from dej>re<la!iotis if protected l»y fetish 
(Xir [)rovcrb says, “A hungry IhIIv lias no cars/’ and it must l>c 
a<lmitted that tlic inhibition of ftwx] impulses implies no small 
power of restraint. 

Altogether t(x> much has l>een made nf inhibition, anyway, 
as a sign of mentality, for it is not even characteristic of the 
human species. The well-trained dr>g inbil)its in the presence of 
the most etiticing stimulation^ of the kitchen. Arul it is a!s^> true 
that one race, at lea^t — the American Indian — makes inhibition 
the most cons; icuons feature in its system of e<ittcation. From 
the time the ice is brriken to give him i cold plunge and begin the 
toughening process on the rlay of his birth, until lie dies without 
a groan under torture, the Indian h sch<K)lci{ in the restraint of 
his impulses. He dcK*s not, indeed, practice mir identical re- 
straints, because his traditions and the run of his attention are 
different ; but he has a rapacity for controlling impulses equal to 
our own. 

Another serious charge against the intelligence of the lower 
races is lack of the [»ower of abstraction. They certainly do not 
deal largely in abstraction, and their languages are fxxir in abstract 
terms. But there is a great flifTerencc between the habit of think- 
ing in abstract terms and the ability to do so. 

The degree to which abstraction is employed in the activities 
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of a group depends on the complexity of activities and on the 
complexity of consciousness in the group. When science, phi- 
losophy, and logic, and systems of leckoning time, space, and num- 
Ikt, arc taught in the schools; when the attention is not so much 
engaged in perceptual as in deliberate acts ; and when thought is 
a profession, then abstr«ict monies of thought are force<I on the 
mind. This does not argue absence of the t>ovver of abstraction 
in the lower races, or even a low grade of ability, but lack of 
practice. To one skilled in any line an unpracticed person seems 
very stupid ; and this is apparently the reason why travelers report 
that the lilack and yellow races have feeble })o\vers of Faction. 
It is generally admitted, however, that the of sjxTch involves 
the [Kjwcr of al>st Faction, so that all races liavc the power in some 
<icgree. When we come further to examine the degree in which 
they jK>sscss it, vve find that they cofnpare favoraldy with our- 
selves in any test which iuv«*lves a fair comparison. 

rhe proverlj is a f(»rm of abstraction practiced by all race>, 
and jKTha{)s the hot te^^t of the natural bent « f the mind in 
this direction, IncauM*. like ballad i^^Wy and slang, proverbial 
sayings do not <»riginate with the c<lucated class, hut are of jK»pu- 
lar origin. At the same time, prfwer'os compare favorably with 
the mots of literature, and tnany pre»ver!>s liave. in fact, drifted 
into literature ami hecojne cojmccied with the names of great 
writers. Indeed, tlic saying tint thiTc is iiotlnng new umler the 
sun applies with ^uch force and fnlclity to literature that, if we 
should strip Hcsi^nl ami Ilojner ami iliaucer of such phrases as 
**Thc half is greater than the \vh*dc.‘' it is a wise s*^ti that knows 
his own father’* (which SliakcsjH'aro quotes the (^ther end al)OUt), 
ami *'To make a virtue of necessity/’ am! if we shotild further 
eliminate from literature the motives and sentiments also in 
liallad i^Ktry am! in i>o|>ular thought, little would remain but 
form. 

If wc assume, then, that the fn^pular mind — let us say the 
}>casant mind— in the white race is as capable of abstraction as 
the mind of the higher classes, but not so specialized in this 
direction — and ik» one can tlouht this in view •of the *academic 
reeprd of countr>*‘brcd lK>y,s— tlic following comjxirison of our 
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proverbs with those of the Africans of the Guinea coast is 
significant: 

African. “Stone in the water-hole does not feel the cold.” 

English. “Habit is second nature.” 

A. “One tree does not make a forest.” 

E. “One swallow does not make a summer.” 

A. “I nearly killed the bird. No one can eat nearly in a stew.” 

E. “First catch your hare.” 

A. “Full-belly child says to hungry-bclly child, ‘Keep good 
cheer.’ ” 

E. “We can all endure the misfortunes of others.” 

A, ‘‘Distant firewood is good firewood.’' 

£. “Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

A. “Ashes fly back in the face of him who throws them,” 

£. “Curses come home to roost.” 

A, “If the boy says he w^ants to tie the water with a string, 
ask him whether he means the water in the pot or the 
water in the lagoon.” 

E. ^Answer a fool according to his folly.” 

A, “Cowries are men.” 

E, “Money makes the man.” 

A, “Cocoanut is not g(XKl for l)ird to eat.” 

E. “Sour grapes.” 

A, “He runs away from the sword and hides himself in the 
scabbard,” 

E. “Out of the fry-pan into the fire.” 

A, “A fool of Ika and an idiot of Iluka meet together to make 
friends.” 

£. “Birds of a feather flock together.” 

A, “The ground-pig (bandicoot] said: T do not feel so 
angry with the man who killed me as with the man who 
dashed me on the ground afterward.* ” 

£. “Adding iasult to injury.” 

A, “Quick loving a woman means quick not loving a woman.” 

£. “Married in haste we repent at leisure.” 

A, “Three elders cannot all fail to pronounce the word ekulu 
[an antelope] ; one may say ekulu, another ekulu, but the 
third will say ekulu '' 
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E, “In a multitude of counselors there is safety." 

A, “If the stomach is not strong, do not cat cockroaches." 
“Milk for babes." 

A, “No one should draw water from the spring in order to 
supply the river." 

E. “Robbing Peter to pay Paul." 

A. “The elephant makes a dust and the buffalo makes a dust, 
but the dust of the buffalo is lost in the dust of the ele- 
phant," 

£. *'Duo cum faciunt idem non cst idem.’* 

A, “Ear, hear the other before you decide." 

E, *‘Audi alteram partem/* 

On the side of number we have another test^ of the power 
of abstraction ; and while the lower races show^ lack of practice 
in this they show no lack of power. It is true that tribes have 
l)een found with no names for numbers beyond two, three, or 
five; but these are isolated groups, like the Veddahs and Bush- 
men, who have no trade or commerce, and lead a miserable exist- 
ence, with little or nothing to count. The directions of attention 
and the simplicity or complexity of mental processes depend on 
the character of the external situation which the mind has to 
manipulate. If the activities are simpk\ the mind is simple, an<l 
if the activities were nil, the mind would l>e nil. The mind is 
nothing but a means of manipulating the outside world. Number, 
time, and s|>acc conceptions and systems become more complex 
and accurate, not as tlte human mind grows in capacity, but 
as activities Ix'come more varied and call for more extended and 
accurate systems of notation and measureimmt. Trade and com- 
merce, rnachinerv and manufacture, and all the prtx'csses of civi- 
lization invi>lve s[>ccialization in the apprehension of series as 
such. L'ndcr these conditions the number technique becomes 
elaborate and requires time and instruction for its mastery. The 
advance which mathematics lias made within a brief historical 
time is strikingly illustrated by the wwds with which the ccle- 
bratctl mathematician. Sir Henry Savilt% who died in 1616, closed 
his career as a professor at Oxford: 

“By the grace of GckI, geiitlemeti hearers, •! have performed 
my promise. I have redeemed my pledge. I have explained. 
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according to rny ability, the definitions, |Kistulatcs, axioms, and 
the first eight propositions of the lilemaits of Euclki Here, 
sinking under the weight of years, I lay down my art and my 
instruments/’ 

From the stand[)oint of motlern mathematics. Sir Henry 
Savile and the Bushman are both wm^fiilly backward ; and in 
both cases the backwardness is not a matter of mental incapacity, 
but of the state of the science. 

In respect, then, to brain structure and the more imj)ortant 
mental faculties we find that no race is radically unlike the others. 
Still, it might hapixn that the mental activities and products of 
two groups were so different as to place them in different classes. 
But precisely the contrary is true. There is in force a [>rincij»!e 
called the law of parallelism in development, according to which 
any group takes much the same steps in development as any 
other. The grotip may 1 k‘ Inrlated. indeed, ami not reach cer- 
tain stages, but the ground-patterns of life are the same in the 
lower races and in the higher. Mechanical inventions, textile 
industries, rude painting, scul])ture, jMJi^try, and song, marriage, 
and family life, organization under leader'^. iK'lief in sjurits, a 
mythology and some form of church and state exi.si universally. 
At one time students of numkiml. when they found a myth in 
Hawaii corres}K>nding to the ( ircek story of ( ^qdieus and Eiiry- 
dicc, or an Aztec poem of tender longing in absence, or a story 
of the deluge, were wont to conjecture liow these could have 
been carried over from (ireek or Elizal)cthan or Hebraic sources, 
or whether tlicy did not afford evidence <»f a time when all 
branches of the human race dwelt ff>gcther w ilh a commmi fund 
of sentiment and tradition. But this stand|>oint has l>eai aban- 
doned, and it is recf>gni/e(I that the human mind and the outside 
wwld arc essentially alike the %vorld over; that the mind every- 
where acts on the same princijilcs ; and that, ignoring the local, 
incidental, and eccentric, we ftml similar laws of growth among 
all peoples. 

The number of things which can stimulate the human mind 
is somewhat definite and limited. Among them, for example^ ta 
death. This happens everywhere, and the death of a dear one 
may cause the living to imagine ways of Imng rctiiiited. The 
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story of Orpheus and Eurydice may tlius arise spontaneously and 
perpetually, wherever death and affection e^cist Or, there may 
he a sq^aration from home and friends, and the mind runs back 
in distress and lonpinp over the happy past, and the state of con- 
sciousness aroused is atf definite a fact anionif savages as among 
the civilized. A iHrautiful jiassage in Homer represents Helen 
i(X>king out on the Greeks from the wall of Troy and saying: 

‘"And now Ix'hold I all the other glancing-cyed Achaians, 
whom well I could discern and tell their names ; but two captains 
of the host can I not see, even Raster tamer of horses and Poly- 
dukes the skilful boxer, mine f>wn lirethren whom the same 
mother hare. Either they came not in the a>m[>any from lovely 
I^ikedaimon ; or they came hither indeed in their sea- faring ships, 
but now will not enter into the battle of warriors, for fear of the 
many scornings and rcvilings that are mine/' 

When this passage is thus stripjxd of its technical excellence 
by a prose translation, we may compare it with the following 
New Zealand lament com{K>s«d by a young woman who was cap- 
tured on the islaml of Tubua and carried to a mountain from 
which she could s<*e her home: 

“My regret is not to lx* expressed. Tears, like a spring, gush 
from my eyes. I won<lcr whatever is Tu Kainku (her lover) 
doing, he who de.scrted me. Now I cliinh upon the ridge of 
Mount Parahaki. whence is clear tlic view of the island of Tuhua, 
I sec with regret the lofty Taiuno where dwells (the chief) 
rangiteruru. If 1 were there, the shark's tooth would hang 
fniin inv ear. How tine, how iKMutiful should I look! , . . . 
?iut enough td this : I must return tt> mv rags and to my noth- 
ing at all." 

The situation of the tvv:» women in this case is not identical, 
and it would Ik* f>ossil>le to claim that the Greek and Maori 
p*assages tliffer in time and coloring; but it remains true that a 
captive woman of any nice, will feel much the same as tlie 
captive woman of any other race when her thoughts turn toward 
home, and that the jioetrv growing out of such a situation will 
lx everywhere of the same general jxittern. 

Similarly, to lake an illustration from morals, we find that 
wtddy different in complexion and detail as are the moral codes 
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of lower and higher groups, say the Hebrews and the African 
Kafirs, yet the general patterns of morality are strikingly coin- 
cident. It is reported of the Kafirs that ‘‘they "possess laws which 
meet every crime which may be committed/* Theft is punished 
by restitution and fine; injured cattle, by death or fine; false 
witness, by a heavy fine ; adultery, by fine or death ; rape, by fine 
or death; f>oisoning or witchcraft, by death and confiscation of 
property; murder, by death or fine: treason or desertion from 
the tribe, by death and confiscation. Tlie Kafirs and Hebrews arc 
not at the same level of culture, and wc miss the nK>re abstract 
and monotheistic admonitions of the higher religion — “thou shalt 
not covet : thou shalt worship no other gcxls l>eforc me*’ — but the 
intelligence shown by the scK'ial mind in adjusting the individual 
to society may fairly l>e called the same grade of intelligence 
in the two cases. 

When the environmental life of two groups is more alike and 
the general cultural conditions more corres{K>ndent, the |)arallel- 
ism of thought and practice l)ecomes nK>re striking. The re- 
cently discovered Assyrian (Vxle of Hammurabi (al>oul 2y^oo 
B. c.) contains striking corrcsiKmdcnces with the Mosaic cmie; 
and while Semitic scholars probably have gcKMl ami sufficient 
reasons for holding that the Mosaic c<Hle was strongly influenced 
by the Assyrian, we may yet be very confident that the two codes 
would have Ixxn of the same general character if no influence 
whatever had passed from one to the other. 

The institutions and practices of a jwople are a prcxhict of the 
mind* and if the early and spe cutaneous prexhicts of mind are 
everywhere of the same general fxittcrn as the later manifesla- 
tions, only less clevelojx’d, refined, and siKxiali/e<l, it may well Ik 
that failure to progress equally is not due to essentia! unUktiiess 
of mind, but to conditions lying outside the mind. 

Another test of menial ability which deserves sjKcial notice 
is mechanical ingenuity, ( )ur white pre-eminence owes much to 
this faculty, and the lower races are reckoned defcctisx in it 
But the lower races do invent, and it ts doubtful whether one 
invention is ever much more difficult than another. ()n the psy- 
chological side, an invention means that the mind sees a round- 
about way of reaching an end when it cannot be reached directly. 
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It brings into play the associative memoi^^ and involves the rec- 
ognition of analogies. There is a certair likeness between the 
flying back of a bougli in one’s face and the rebound of a bow, 
iKtween a serpent’s tooth and a poisoned arrow, between floating 
timber and a raft or boat — and water, steam, and electricity are 
like a horse in one respect — they will all make wheels go around^ 
and do work. 

Now, the savage liad thi« faculty of seeing analogies and 
doing things in indirect ways. With the club, knife, and sword 
he struck more efFeclively than with the tist ; with hoerfes, traps, 
nets, and jr.t falls he umkTstood how to seize game more surely 
than with the hands; in the lx)w and arrow, spear, blow-gun, and 
spring-trap he devised motion .swifter than that of his own body; 
lie prottKrteil himself with ;:;rnK>r imitated from the hides and 
scales of animals, and turned their venom back on them.selves. 
That the savage should have originated the inventive process and 
carried it on systematically is, in<leed, more wonderful than that 
his civilizc'^i successors should continue the process; for every 
l>eginning is difficult. 

Wlien occupations Ix^come sfXTialized and one set of men lias 
c<mt}iuial1y to «k» with one and only one sin of machinery and 
forces, the constant play of attention over the limited field 
naturally results in improvements and the intrixluction of new 
principles. Moilcni invention^ are magnificent ami scan quite to 
overshadow the simpler devices of primitive times ; but when we 
consider the precetlents, co|)ies. resources, and accumulated knowl- 
eiige with which the nxMlcrn investigator works, and, on the other 
hand, the resiHircelessness of {mmitive man in materials, ideas, 
and in the inventive habit itself, I cixifess that the bow and arrow 
seems to me the nK>st womlerful invention in the world. 

Viewing the question from a different angle, wt find another 
argument for the homogeneous character of the human mind in 
the fact that the pattenis of interest of the civilized show no vari- 
ation from those of the savage. Not only tlie ap|X!lites and vani- 
ties remain essentially the same, but. on the skle of inteHeclual 
interest, the tyix' of mental reaction fixed in the savage by the 
ftxid-quest has come down unaltereil to the naan of ‘science as 
well as to the man of the street. In circumventing enemies and 
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capturing game, both the attention and the organic procca^s 
worked together in primitive man under great stress and strain* 
Whenever^ indeed, a strain is thrown on the attention, the heart 
and organs of respiration are put under pressure also in their 
effort to assist the attention in manipulating the problem; and 
these organic fluctuations are felt as pleasure and pain* The 
strains thrown on the attention of primitive man were connected 
with his struggle for life; and not only in the actual encounter 
with men and animals did emotion run high, but the memory and 
anticipation of conflict reinstated the emoliorwl conditions in 
those periods when he was meditating future conflicts and pref>ar- 
ing his bows and arrows, traps and |K)isons, The problem of in- 
vention, the reflective and scientific side of his life, was suffused 
with interest, because the manufacture of the weajx>n was, psy- 
chologically speaking, a t>art of the fight. 

This ty|X! of interest, originating in the hunt, remains domi- 
nant in the mind clown to the present time. Once constructed to 
take an interest in the hunting problem, it takes an interest in 
any problem whatever. Sot only do hunting and fighting and 
all competitive games — which are of precisely the same psycholo 
gical pattern as the hunt and fight — remain of j>erennial interest, 
but all the useful occupations are interesting in just the degree 
that this pattern is preserved. The man of .science works at 
problems and uses his ingenuity in making an engine in the 
laborator}' in the same way that primitive man used his mind in 
making a trap So long as the problem is present, the interest 
is sustained; and the interest ceases when the problematical is 
removed. Consequently, all modern occujiations of the hunting 
pattern — scientific investigation, law, medicine, the organization 
of business, trade sjKXulalion, and the arts and crafts — arc in- 
teresting as a game; while those occtii>alion.s into which the 
division of lalx)r enters to the degree that the vv(»rkman is not at- 
tempting to control a proldcm, and in which the same acts are 
repeated an indefinite nuinlKT of times, lose interest and become 
extremely irksome. 

This means that the brain acts pleasurably on the principle it 
was made’ up to ^ct on in the jiriniilivc times, and the rest 
is a burden. There has IxH^n no brain change, but the social 
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chiiigti htw lN«ii fflioiiieiitotts ; and the brain of each new gen- 
eratioii it httinght into coiiuct with new imdiitom, inhibtlions, 
copies* cWigrtioiis* problems, no tliai the nm of aUettltofi and con- 
tent of coiwcioiisiieti are different. Social suggestion works 
nianreli in the manipulation of the mind ; but the clmnge is not in 
the brain as an jtgan; it is rather in t}>e character of the stimu- 
lations thrust on it by 

The child lirgins as a savage, an<! after we have brought to 
liear all the influence of h<»me. school, ar.d clin ch to socialize 
him, we s|wak as though his nature had changed orgauically, 
and institute a parallelism Ix^twccn the child and the race, assum- 
ing that the chihfs brain passes in a recapitulatory way througfi 
phases of devck)pn>ent corresponding to ejxxhs in the history of 
the race. I have no doubt myself that this theory of recapitula- 
tion is largely a misapprehension. A stream of social influence 
is turned l(x>se on the child; and if the attention to him is in- 
cessant and wise, and the copies he has are go(xl and stimulating, 
he is mokied nearer to the heart’s desire. Sometimes he csca|>es, 
and liecotiics a criminal, tramp, s|x>rt, or artist; and even if made 
into an imixccablc and mmlel citizen, he periodically breaks away 
from the iKlwt>rk of s^Kial luibii and goes a-fishing. 

The fundamental explanation of the difference in the mental 
life of two groups is not that the capacity of the brain to do work 
is different, but that the attention is not in the two cases stimu- 
lalcil and engaged along the same lines. Wlierevcr society fur- 
nishes cot>tes and stimulations of a certain kind, a liody of knowl- 
edge ami a technicjue, practically all its memlxrs are able to wwk 
on the plan aiul .scale in vogue there, and members of an alien 
race who lKa>me acquaintcil in a real sense with the system can 
w'ork under it. lUu when society does not furnish the stimula- 
tions, or when it has preconceptions which tend to inhibit the run 
of attention in given lines, tlien the individual sliows no intelli- 
gence in tlit*se lines. This may Ik* illustrated in the fields of sci- 
entific and artistic interest. Among iIk Hebrews a religious 
inhibition — **ihou shalt not make unto thee any graven image’* — 
was sufficient to prevent anything like the sculpture of the Greeks ; 
and the doctrine of the resurrection of the |KMiy in the early 
Christian church, and the teaching that man was made in the 
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image of God, fcMTtied an almost insuperable obstacle to the study 
of human anatomy. 

The Mohammedan attitude toward scientific interest is repre- 
sented by the following extracts from a letter from an oriental 
official to a western inquirer, printed by Sir Austen Henry 
I^^yard : 

'\My illustrious Friend and Joy of my Liver: 

“The thing which you ask of me is Ix^th difficult and useless. 
Although I have passed all my days in this place, I have neither 
counted the hi>uses nor inquired into the nuinlKT of the inhabit- 
ants ; and as to wltat one [)erson loads on his mules and the other 
stows away in the bottom of his ship, that is no l)usiness of mine. 
Rut above all. as to the previous history of this city, G<xl only 
knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may 
have eaten l>efore the coming of the sword of Islam. It w^ere 

unprofitable for us to inquire info it IJsten, () my son! 

I here is no wisdom equal to the belief in (kkI! He created the 
world, and shall we liken ourselves unto him in seeking to |x?ne- 
trate into the mysteries i)f his creation? Shall we say, Rehohl 
this star spinneth around that star, and this other star with a tail 
goc'th and cometh in so many years? Ix‘t it go. He from whose 

hand it came will guide and <lirect it Thou art learned 

in the things I care not for, and as for that winch thou hast seen, 
I spit u[x»n it. Will much knowledge create thee a double belly, 
or wilt thou seek paradise with thine cye^? 

“The meek in spirit. 

“Imaum Al l Zadi “ 

The works of Sir Henry Maine, who gained by his long resi- 
dence in India a profound insight into oriental character, fre- 
quently ix)int out that the eastern pride in conservatism is quite 
as real as the western {)ride in progress: 

\ast |K>pulation.s, .vime of them with a ctvitijtalion consid- 
erable but peculiar, detest that which in the language of the West 
would be called refonn. The entire Moliammeilan w^i>rld detests 
it. The multitudes of cc*lored mai who swann in the great con^ 
tinent of Africa dftest it, an«l it is detested by that large part of 
mankind which wc are acrustomed to leave cm one side as bar- 
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barous or savage. The millioits upon miUiotif oi men who fill the 

Chinese Empire loathe it and (what is jnorc) despise it 

There are few things more remarkable, and in their way more in- 
structive, than tlie stubborn incrcilulity and disdain which a man 
Woiiging to the ailtiv^ted part of Chinese society opposes to the 
vaunts of western civilization which he frequently hears. .... 
lliere is in India a minority, educated at the feet of English 
{loliticians ami in books saturate<l with English political ideas, 
which has learned to repeat their language ; but it is doubtful 
whether even these, if they had a voice in the matter, would allow 
a finger to l>e laid on the very subjects with which European 
legislation is loginning to concern itself — social and religious 
usage. There is not, however, the shadow of a doubt that the 
enormous mass of the Indian jxjpulation hates and dreads change. 

“To the fact that the enthusiasm for change is comparatively 
rare must l)e adiled the fact that it is extremely nKxlem. It is 
known but to a small part of mankind, and to tliat [>art but for 
a short jKTi«Kl tluring a history of incalculable length.’’ 

The oriental attitude does not argue a lack of brain fiower, 
but a pre|x»ssession hostile to scientific inquiry. The society 
rq>rcscmtcd dm‘s not interest its memlxrrs in what, from the wesl- 
em stamlj>oiiiit, is kmnvletlge. 

The tliinese afford a fine example of a {>eopIe of great natural 
ability letting their intelligence run to waste from lack of a scien- 
tific staml|M>irit, .\s indicated alxwe, they are not defective in 
brain weight, and their ap|dication to .study is long continued and 
very severe: but their attention is tlirectetl to matters which can- 
not f>ossibly make them wise from the occidental standpoint. 
They learn ik> mathematics and no science, but sfiend years in 
copying the |KX*try of the Tang Dynasty, in order to learn the 
Chinese characters, ami in the end cannot write the language 
wrrectly because many mcHlern characters are not represented in 
this ancient |X)etrv. Tieir atientkut to Chinese history' is great, 
as befits their reverence for the jiast ; but they do not organize 
their knowledge, they have no adequate textbooks or apparatus 
for study, and they make no clear distinction between fact and 
fiction. In general, they Icam only rules and, no principles, and 
rely on meinory without the aid of reason, with the result ttet 
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the man who stops studying often forgets everything, and the 
professional student is amazingly ignorant in the line of hiS own 
work: “Multitudes of Chinese scholars know next to nothing 
about matters directly in the line of their studies, and in regard to 
which we should consider Ignorance |)ositively disgraceful. A 
venerable teacher remarked to the writer with a charming naivete 
that he had never understood the allusions in the Trimetrical 
Classic (which stands at the very threshold of CTiinese study) 
until at the age of sixty he had an opjxirtunity to read a Uni- 
versal History prepared by a missionary, in which for the first 
time Qiinesc history was made accessible to him.“ 

Add to this that the whole of their higher learning, corre- 
sponding to our university system, consists in writing essays and 
always more essays on the Oiinese classics, and “it is im[)os- 
sible," as Mr. Smith ix)ints out, “not to marvel at the measure of 
success which has attended the use of such materials in China.“ 
But when this |X‘Ople is in {x^ssession of the technique of the 
western world — a logic, general ideas, exjKTiim-ntation — wx can- 
not reasonably doubt that tlu-y will be able to work the western 
system as their cousins, the Japanese, are d(»ing, and [xThaps 
they, too. may better tlie in.'trucii<ni. 

White effectiveness is [probably due to a sujHTior techniqite 
acting in connection with a MijxTior IxmIv of knowleilgc and 
sentiment. Of two groups having equal mental endowment, one 
may outstrip the other by the mere dominance of incident. It is 
a notorious fact that the c<Hirse of human history has Ixen largely 
without prevision or direction. Hungs have drifted and forces 
have arisen. Imdcr these conditions an unusual incident— the 
emergence ()f a great mind or a forcible |xrsonality, or the ojxrra- 
tion of inttiiences as sulitle as t}K>se which ilelerminc fashions in 
dress — may e.stablish s<xia! habits and copies which will give a 
distinct character to the nxwles of atUmtion and mental life of 
the group. The most significant fact for wliite devehjij)ment is 
the emergence among the (ireeks of a number of eminent men 
who develojxd logic, the expcTimenta! metfwxl, and philosophic 
interest, and fixed in their group the habit of looking behind 
the incideilt for tbe general law. Mediaeval attention was di- 
verted from these lines hy a "'^digiems movement, and the race 
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lost for a time the key to progrtss and got clean away from the 
Greek cc^ics; but it found them again and took a fresh start 
with the revival of Greek learning. It is quite i>ossible to make 
a fetish of classical learning; but Sir Henry Maine’s remark, 
“Nothing moves in the modern world that is not Greek in its 
origin/' is quite just. 

The real variable is the individual, not the race. In the be- 
ginning — jxjrhaps as the result of a mutation or series of muta- 
tions — a ty[>e of brain developed which has remained relatively 
fixed in all times and among all races. This brain will never have 
any faculty in addition to what it now i)ossesses, because as a 
type of stnictiirc it is as fixe<l as the sjx^cies itself, and is indeed 
a mark of sfHTies. It is not apparent either that are greatly 
in need of another faculty, or that wc could make use of it even 
if by a chance mutation it should emerge, since with the power 
of abstraction wc are able to do any class of work we know any- 
thing afKiut. Mortwer. the brain is less likely to make a leap 
now than in earlier time, lw)ih Ixcau^e the conditions of nature 
are more fixed or more nearly Ci>ntrolled by man, and hence the 
urgency of adjustment to sharp variations in external comlitions 
is rcnK»ve<l, ami Ixcause the struggle for existence has been miti- 
gated so that the unfit survive along with the fit. Indeed, the 
rapid increase in idiocy and insanity sliown by statistics indicates 
that the brain is <lcteriorating slightly, mi the as com- 

{lared with earlier tiuKs. . . , — \V. 1. Thom as, Sex and Society, 
*'Thc Mind of Woman and the Ijiwer Races,” 

IXTERPRETATION OF SAVAGE MIXD 

The psychical attitmles and trails of the savage are more 
than stages tlirough whicli miml has passed, leaving tliem be- 
himL They are outgrowths which have entered decisively into 
furtlier evolution, and as such fonn an integral part of the frame- 
work of present mental orgaiiization. Such fK>sitive significance 
is aunimmly attrilmteil. in theory at least, to animal mind; but 
the mental structure of the savage, which presumably lias an even 
greater relevancy for genetic psychology, is strangely neglected. 

The cause of this neglect I believe lies in the scant results so 
far secured, liecausc of the abuse of the comparative mediotl — 
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which abuse in turn is due to the lack of a proper method of in- 
terpretation. Comparison as currently employed is defective — 
even perverse — in at least three respects. In the first place, it 
is used indiscriminately and arbitrarily. Facts are tom loose 
from their context in social and natural environment and heaped 
miscellaneously together, because they have impressed the ob- 
server as alike in some resi>ect. Upon a single page of Spencer, 
which I chanced to open in looking for an illustration of this 
point, appear Kamschadales, Kirghiz, Bedouins, East Africans, 
Bechuanas, Damaras. Hottentots, Malays, Papuans, Fijians, An- 
damanese — all cited in reference to establish a certain common 
property of primitive minds. What would wc think of a biologist 
who apf>ealed successively to some external characteristic of say 
snake, butterfly, elephant, oyster and robin in sup}x>rt of a state- 
ment? And yet the t)eoples mentione<l present widely remote 
cultural resources, varied environments and distinctive institu- 
tions, What is the scientific value of a proj)osition thus arrived 
at? 

In the second place, this haphazard, uncontrollable selection 
yields only static facts — facts which lack the dynamic cpialtly 
necessary to a genetic consideration. The following is a sum- 
mary of Mr. Spencer’s characterizations of primitive man, emo- 
tional and intellectual : 

He is explosive and chaotic in feeling, improvident, child- 
ishly mirthful, intolerant of restraint, with but small flow of al- 
truistic feeling, attentive to meaningless detail and incaf^able of 
selecting the facts from which conclusions may he drawn, with 
feeble grasp of thought, incaj>able of rational surprise, incurious, 
lacking in ingenuity and constructive imagination. Even the one 
quality which is stated {K)sitively, namely, keenness of |>ercep- 
tion, is interpreted in a jmrely negativ'c wzy, as a character an- 
tagoni^tic to reflective develofwnein. ‘*In pro|)orticm as the 
mental energies go out in restless {xrreeption, they cannot go 
out in delil>erate thought.’’ And this from a sensationalist in 
psychology ! 

Such descriptions as these also bear out my first point. Mr. 
Spencer hiitiself acknits frecjuent and markefl discrepancies (e. 

PP- S6, S 9 f 62, 65, etc ), and it would not be difficult to bring 
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together a considerable mass of proof-texts to support the exact 
opposite of each of his assertions. But my point here is that 
present civilized mind is virtually taken as a standard, and savage 
mind is measured off cn this fixed scale. 

It is no wonder that the outcome is negative; that primitive 
mind is descrif>ed in terms of 'lack/ 'absence’; its traits are in- 
ca{)acities. Qualities defined in such fashion are surely useless 
nothing of determining, progress, and arc 
corresjxmdingly infertile for genetic psycholog>% which is in- 
terested in becoming, growth, development. 

The third remark is that the results thus reached, even passing 
them as correct, yield only loose aggregates of unrelated traits — 
not a coherent scheme of mind. We do not cscaj)c from an in- 
organic conglomerate conception of mind by just abusing the 
‘faculty’ psycholog)'. Our stancljx>iiu must l>e more positive. 
Wv must recognize that mind has a f)attern. a scheme of ar- 
rangement m its constituent elements, and that it is the business 
of a serious comfiarative psycholog)* to exhibit these |>attcms. 
form.s or tyjves in detail, By such terms. I do not mean anything 
metaphysical ; I mean to indicate the necessity of a conception 
such as is a commonplace with the zo<^>logist. Terms like ar- 
ticulate or vertebrate, carnivor or herhivor, are *jialtem‘ tcmis of 
the sort inttnided. niey imply that an animal is something more 
than a random ctim(M>sitc of isolatetl jjarts, made by taking an 
eye here, an ear there, a set of teeth somewhere else. They sig-^ 
nify that lltc constituent elements are arranged in a certain way; 
that in l>eing ovadapted to the ilominaiil functions of the or- 
ganism they are of necessity co-rclatetl with one another. Gene- 
tic psychology mind will advance only as it discovers and 
specifies generic forms or jiatlcms of this sort In fisychic im>f- 
phology. 

It is a metluKl for the determination of such types that I 
wish to suggest in this [>a[Kr. The biological point of view com- 
mits us to the conviction that mind, whatever else it may be, is 
at least an c>rgan of service for the control of envimnment in 
relation to the ends of the life process. 

If we search in any scxial group for the special functions to 
which mind is thus relative, occupations at once suggest them- 
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selves.^ Occupations detennine the fundamental modes of ac- 
tivity, and hence control the formation and use of habits. These 
habits, in turn, are something more than practical and overt. 
‘Ap}Xirccptive masses' and associational tracts of necessity con- 
form to the dominant activities. The occupations determine 
the chief modes of satisfaction, the standards of success and 
failure. Hence they funiish the working classifications ami 
definitions of value; they control the desire processes. More- 
over, they decide the sets of objects and relations that arc im- 
{x>rtant, and thereby provide the content or material of attcnticwi, 
and the qualities that arc interestingly significant. The direc- 
tions given to mental life thereby extend to emotional and intel- 
lectual characteristics. So fundamental arul pervasive is the 
group of occupational activities that it affords the scheme or 
pattern of the structural organization of mental traits. (\:cU“ 
pations integrate special elements into a functioning whole. 

Because the hunting life differs from, say, the agricultural, 
in the sort of satisfactions and ends it furnishes, in the objects 
to which it requires attention, in the [>roblems it sets for re- 
flection and deliberation, as well as in the psycho-pliysic co- 
ordinations it stimulates and selects, we may well speak, and 
witl|out metaphor, of the hunting psycho>is or mental ty[>e. 
And so of the j)astoral, the military, the trading, tlic manually 
productive (or manufacturing) occupations and so on. As a 
specific illustration of the standi>oint and mctlKKl. I shall take 
Ihe hunting vocation, and that as carried on l>y tlie Australian 
alx)rigines. I shall try first to dcscrilH* its chief distinguishing 
marks; and then to show how the mental pattern dcvelo|Kd is 
carried over into various activities, customs and prmlucts, wliich 
on their face have nothing to do with the hunting life. If a 
controlling influence ol this sort can be made mit — if it can be 
shown that art, war, marriage, etc., tend to lx- psychologically 
assimilated to the pattern developed in the hunting vocation, wc 
shall thereby get an inqiortant method fur the interpretation of 

* Wc might almost say. in the roo%'er»c directioii, that hiologital gmera 
are ^occupational’ c^ssifications. They connote difTerrnl ways of getting 1 
living with the different instrumentatitiea (organs) appropriate to them, and 
the different associative relations set op by them. 
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social institutions and cultural resources — a psychological method 
for sociology. 

The Australian lives in an environment upon the whole be- 
nign, without intense or violent unfavorable exhibition of natural 
forces (save in alternations of drought and flood in some por- 
tions), not made dangerous by !>ea5ts of prey, and with a suf- 
ficient supply of food to maintain small groups in a good state 
of nutrition though not abundant enough to do this without con- 
tinual change of abode. The tribes had no ciiltivatal plants, no 
domesticated anfmals (save tlie dingo dog), hence no beasts of 
burden, and no knowledge or use of metals.^ 

Now as to the psychic pattern formed under such circum- 
stances. How are tlic sensory-motor co(>rdinations common to 
all men organi/xd. how stimulated and inhibited into relatively 
|>ermanent psychic liabits, through tlie activities appropriate to 
such a situation? 

lly the nature of the case, foot! and sex stimuli are the most 
exigent of all excitants to psych<^>-physic activity, and tlie interests 
connected with them are the im^sl intense and fKrsistcnt. But 
with civilizeil man, all s^)rt> of intermoliate terms come in l>e- 
iwcxn the stimulus and the overt act, and between the overt act 
amt the final satis facliun. M.an no longer defines his end to lie 
the satisfaction of hunger as such. It is so complicates! and 
loaded with all kinds of technical activities, assinriations, delib- 
iTatwms and s<x*ial divisions of lalHir, that conscious attention^ 
and interest arc in the prinrcss and its content. Even in the 
crudest agriculture, means are tlevelopc<l to the jx»int where 
they demand atlenlitm on their own account, and control the 
formation ami use of habits to such an extent that tliey are the 

* Alt lhc»e points arc imfK>rtant^ for tbc {general bunting p«|€boais 
txhiliiis iiiarkcti ditlcrcntiations wben dcvclopcti in relation to lerocioiis 
bcasii ; in relation to a very sparse or ver)* alnindant food supply; in rtla> 
tion to vioieittly hostile natural forces; and when banting is pursued in 
connection with various degrees of agriculture or donietttcated herds or 
HockiL For economy of space, I have omitted reference to the few portions 
of Australia where the food supply (generally fish in such drcumstaiices) is 
•uHideiitly alntiMlAnt to permit <iuasi-permanent abodes, thougli the psycho- 
logical variations thus induced are interesiing. 
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central interests, while the food process and enjoyment as such 
is incidental and occasional. 

The gathering and saving of seed, preparing the ground, 
sowing, tending, weeding, care of cattle, making of improve- 
ments, continued observation of times and seasons engage 
tliought and direct action. In a word, in all |X)St-hunting situa- 
tions the end is mentally apprehended and appreciated not as food 
satisfaction, but as a continuously ordered series of activities 
and of objective contents pertaining to them. And hence the 
direct and personal display of energ}% personal putting forth of 
effort, personal acquisition and use of skill are not conceived or 
felt as immediate parts of the f<x>d prcKcss. But the exact con- 
trary is the case in hunting. There are no intermediate appli- 
ances, no adjustment of means to remote ends, no {K>st|Kme- 
ments of satisfaction, no transfer of interest and attention over 
to a complex system of acts and objects. Want, effort, skill and 
satisfaction stand in the close.st relations to one another. The 
ultimate aim and the urgent concern of the moment are identi- 
cal ; memory of the {last and lioj>e for the future meet and ate 
lost in the stress of the present problem ; l<x>!s, implements, 
weapons are not mechanical and olijcctive means, but arc part 
of the present activity, organic parts <.>f jK*rsonal skill and effort. 
The land is not a means to a result but an intimate and fused 
Ix>rtion of life — a matter not of oljjective insjxxtion and analy- 
sis, but of affectionate and sympathetic regard. The making 
of w'ea[x>ns is felt as a j>art of the exciting use of them, naiils 
and animals arc not ^things' but arc factors in the display of 
energy and fonn the contents <»f most intense satisfactions. The 
1 ‘animisnx of primitive mind i> a necessary cx|>ressioii of the im- 
1 mediacy of relation existing lictwxen want, overt activity, that 
which affords satisfaction and the attained satisfaction itself. 
Only when things are treated simply as means, are marked off 
and held off against remote ends, do they l>ccoine 'ol>jects.’ 

Such immediacy of interest, attention and deed is the essen- 
tial trait of the nomad hunter. He has no cultivated plants, no 
system oi apjjliances for tending and regulating plants and ani- 
mals; he does not even ant!ci{)ate the future by drying meat. 
When food is abundant, he gorges himself, but does not save* 
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His habitation is a temporary improvised hut. In the imerior, 

he (Iocs iKit even save skins for clothes I'q the cold of winter, but 
cooks them with the rest of the carcass. Generally even by the 
water he has no fK*rnianent lK>ats, hot imkcs one of bark when 
and as he needs it. H*c has no twis or equipment except those 
actually in use at the moment of |:;;ettin>^ or i:sing fixxl — weapons 
(if the chase and war. Even set traps and nets which work 
for the savage arc practically unknown. 11c catches iKfast, bird 
and fish with his own hands when lie docs not use club or 
s|K*ar; and if he uses nets he is himself fX'r.sonally concerned 
in their use. 

N<nv such facts as these are usually given a purely negative 
interpretation. They arc used as pr(K>fs of the incapacities of 
tlic savage. Hut in fact tlu-v are parts of a very fK>sitivc psy- 
chosis, which taken in itself and not merely measured against 
something else, rc(jnircs ancl exhibits highly specialized skill and 
affords intense satisfactie»ns — psychical and s(Krial satisfactions, 
not merely sensuc>us indulgences. The savage’s repugnance to 
wliat we term a higher plane of life is n(4 due to stupidity or 
dullness <»r apathy — or to any laher merely negalive qualities — 
such traits are a later deve!e»pment and fit the imlividual only t*x» 
readily f<*r cx]»!oitati<*n as a hv *siq>crior races.’ His aver- 
sioti is due to the fact that in the new <H:ciipaiion< he d(K'S nc»t 
have s*> clear or so inteii'ie a sphere for the display of intellectual 
and practical skill, (»r .^uch op|H>riun!ly fi»r a dramatic play of 
emoti<»n, Consciousness, even if sii|KTficial. i> maintained at a 
higher intensity. 

The hunting life i.’^ of ncces>ity i»nc of great eniolifnial in- 
terest* ami of atle(|uale dcmaml for acquiring and using highly 
sjiecializctl skills <»f vcnsc, movement, ingenuity, strategy and 
combat. It is hardly necessary to argue the first pA>int. Game 
and sjK>rt arc still words which mean the most intense imme- 
diate play (*f the emotions, running their entire gamut And 
these terms still arc applied most lilnTally and most appro* 
l^riately to hunting. The transferred application of tlte hunting 
language to ptirsnit of truth, plot interest, business adventure 
and Sjxculation, to all intense and active fonns of amuse- 
ment, to gambling and the *sjK>rting life/ evidences how 
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deeply imbedded in later consciousness is the hunting pattern 
or schema.® 

The interest of the game, the alternate suspense and move- 
ment, the strained and alert attention to stimuli always changing, 
always demanding graceful, prompt, strategic and forceful re- 
sponse ; the play of emotions along the scale of want, effort, suc- 
cess or failure — ^this is the very type, psychically speaking, of the 
drama. The breathless interest with which we hang ujx>n the 
movement of play or novel are reflexes of the mental attitudes 
evolved in the hunting vocation. 

The savage loses nothing in enjoyment of the draina Ix^causc 
it means life or death to him.^ The emotional interest in the 
game itself is moreover immensely reinforced and dcei>ened by 
its social accompaniments. Skill and success iiK'an apjdausc and 
admiration; it means the |X)ssibility of lavish generosity — the 
quality that wins all. Rivalry and emulation and vanity all 
quicken and feed it. It means sexual adtniration and conquests — 
more wives or more elopements. It means, if persistent, the 
ultimate selection of the individual for all tribal positions of 
dignity and authority. 

But perhaps the most conclusive evidence of the emotional 
satisfactions involved is the fact that tlnr men reserve the hunt- 
ing occupations to themselves, and give to the women everything 
that has to do with the vegetable side of existence (where the 
I>assive subject matter does not arouse the dramatic play), and 
all activity of every sort that involves the more remote adapta* 
tion of means to ends — and hence, dnulgcry.® 

The same sort of evidence is found in the fact tliat, with 
change to agricultural life, other than hunting ty[>es of action 
are (if women do not suftice) handed over to slaves, and the 
energ)^ and skill acquired go into the game of war. This also 

•Sec Thomas, The Ganittig Instinct/ Amrrirm of Sociology, 

VoL VL, p. 750. 

•Though some writers e^^tn say that the aavafc's iiuereft in the game of 
hunting is so great that be hunts for the exdtnnmt rather than for food. 
Sec Ltnnbolts, 'Among Cannibals/ p. itji and p. 191, 

•This collateral development of a diUrretit tnefital pattern in women h 
a matter of tj6c greatest signtScattce, in itsetf, in its relatloti to 
developments and in relation to present mental interesti. 
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explains the apparent contradiction in the psychic retre^ession 
of the mass with some advances in civilization. The gain is 
found in the freed activities of the few, and in the cumulation of 
the objective instrumentalities of social life, and in the final de- 
velopment, under the discipline of subjection, of new modes of 
interest having to do with remoter ends— <3onsiderations, how- 
ever, which are psychologically realiied by the mass only at 
much later perkxls. 

As to the high degree of skill, practical and intellectual, 
stimulated and created by the hunting CKcupalion, the case is 
equally clear — provided, that is, we bear in mind the types of 
skill appropriate to the immediate adjustments required, and do 
not look for qualities irrelevant l>ecause useless in such a situa- 
tion. 

No one has ever called a purely hunting race dull, apathetic 
or stupid. Much has been written regarding the aversion of 
salvages to higher res^Kirces of civili2:ation — their refusal to 
adopt iron tools or weajxms, for example, and their s<xlden ab- 
soq>tion in routine habits. None of this applies to the Australian 
or any other pure hunting tyfie. Their attention is mobile and 
fluid as IS their life; they arc eager to the point of greed for 
anything which will fit into their dramatic situations so as to 
intensify skill and increase emotion. Here again the apparent 
discrepancies strengthen the case. It is when the native is forced 
into an alien use of the new resources, instead of adapting them 
to his own ends, that his workmanship, skill and artistic taste 
uniformly degenerate. 

Competent testimony is unanimous as to the quickness and 
accuracy of apprehension evinced by the natives in coming in con- 
tact even for the first time with complicate<i constructive devices 
of civili^eil man, providetl only these appliances have a direct 
or immediate action-index. One of the commonest remarks of 
travelers, hardly pre|x>ssessed in favor of the savage, is their 
superiority in keenness, alertness and a sort of intelligent good 
humor to the average English rustic, 'File accuracy, quickness 
and minuteness of {>erteption of eye, car and smell are no bar- 
ren fcctimulation of meaningless detail as S{>encer would 

have it; they are the cultivation to the highest point of sJrill 
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and emotional availability of the instrumentalities and modes of 
a dramatic life. The same applies to the native’s interest in 
hard and sustained labor, to his patience and perseverance as 
well as to his gracefulness and dexterity of movement — the 
latter extending to fingers and toes to an extent which makes 
even skilled Europeans awkward and clumsy. The usual denial 
of power of continued hard work, of patience and of endurance 
to the savage is based once more uix)n trying him by a foreign 
standard — interest in ends which involve a long series of means 
detached from all problems of purely personal adjustment. Pa- 
tience and persistence and long-maintained effort the savage 
docs show when they come within the scope of that immediate 
contest situation with reference to which his mental pattern is 
formed. 

I hardly need say, I suppose, that in saying these things I 
have no desire to idealize savage intelligence and volition. The 
savage paid for highly specialized skill in all matters of |)ersonal 
adjustment, by incapacity in all that is imj>ersonal, that is to say, 
remote, generalized, objectified, abstracted. lUit my |x>int is that 
wc understand their incapacities only by seeing tliem as the ob- 
verse side of positively organized deveIo[>mcnts : and, still more, 
that it is only by viewing them primarily in their ix>sitive aspect 
that we grasp the genetic significance of savage mind for the 
long and tortuous process of mental development, and secure 
from its consideration assistance in comprehending the structure 
of present mind. 

I come now to a brief consideration of the second main fx>int 
— the extent to which this psychic pattern is carried over into 
all the relations of life, and bccoiiK‘s emotionally an assimilating 
medium. First, take art. The art of the Australian is not con- 
structive, not architectonic, not graphic, but dramatic and 
mimetic. Every writer who has direct knowledge of the Aus- 
tralian corroborecs, whether occasional and secular, or state and 
ceremonial, testifies to the remarkable interest shown in dramatic 
representation. The rcprcxluction by dances, of the movements 
and behavior of the animals of the chase is startling. Great 
humor is also shewn in adapting and reproducing recent events 
and personal traits. These perfonnances are attended with high 
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emotional attacks; and all the accompaniments of decoration, 
song, music, spectators’ shouts, etc., are designed to revive the 
feelings appropriate to the immediate conflict-situations which 
mean so much to the savage. Novelty is at a distinct premium ; 
old songs are discarded ; one of the chief interests at an inter- 
tribal friendly meeting is learning new dance-songs; and ac- 
quisition of a new one is often sufficient motive for invitation to 
a general meeting. 

The ceremonial corrol)orees arc of course more than forms of 
art. We have in them the sole exce[)tiun to the principle tliat 
the activities of the hunter arc immediate. Here they are 
weighted with a highly complicatetl structure of elalx>rated tra- 
ditional rights — elalx^rated aiKl complicated almost lieyond be- 
lief. But it is an exception which proves the rule. This 
a[>panitus of traditionary agencies lias no reference to either 
practical or intellectual control, it gets nowhere objectively. Its 
effect is just to reinstate the emotional excitations of the focKl 
conflict-situations; and particularly to frame in the y<Hmg the 
psychic disjiosilion which will make them thoroughly interested 
in the necessary jKTformances. 

It is a natural transition to religion. Totemism and the 
abundance of plant jukI animal myths ( especially the latter) and 
the paucity of c<Ksmic ami cosmogonic myth testify to the cen- 
tering of atlcnli<»n ujx>n the cunlcnt td the combat, or hunting 
situation. It would be absurd to attemjH in a j>arentliesis an 
explanation of totemism, but ceriainly any explanation is radi- 
cally defective which d(X*s not make much of the implication of 
tribe aiul animal in the same emotional situation. Hunter and 
hunted are the factors of a single tension; the mental situation 
cannot bv‘ defined except in terms of lx)th. If the animals get 
away, it is surely l>ecausc they try; ami if tliey are caught it is 
surely because after all they arc m>t totally adverse — they are 
triendly. .Vml they seal their friendliness by sharing in one of 
the most intense satisfactions of life — savory food for the hungry. 
They are, as a matter of fact, co-{)artners in the life of the group. 
Why then should they not be represented as of dose kin? In 
any case, attention and interest ^center in animals more per- 
sistently than in anything else; and they afford the content of 
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whatever ccwicentrated intellectual activity goes on. The lood 
taboos, with their supernatural sanctions, certainly create ten- 
sions, or reinstate conflict-situations, in the mind ; and thus serve 
to keep alive in consciousness values which otherwise would be 
more nearly relegated to the mechanically habitual, or become 
sensuous, not idealized or emotionalized. 

I turn now to matters of death and sickness, their cause, and 
cure, or, if cure is hopeless, their remedy by expiation. Here the 
assimilation to the psychosis of the hunting activity is obvious. 
Sickness, and death from sickness, are uniformly treated as the 
results of attacks of other persons, who with secret and strange 
weapons are hunting their victim to his death. And the remedy 
is to hunt the hunter, to get the aid of that wonderful pursuer 
and tracker, the medicine man. who by superior ability runs down 
tlie guilty party, or with great skill hunts out the deadly missile 
or jX>ison lodged in the frame of his victim. 

If death ensues, then we have the devices for tracking and 
locating the guilty party. And then comes actual conflict, ac- 
tual man-hunting. Death can be avenged only by the ordeal of 
battle — and here wc have the explanation of the wars and war- 
like performances of which so much has Ix'en made. It is, how- 
ever, now generally admitted that the chief object of these war- 
like meetings is to reinstate the emotion of conflict rather than 
to kill. They arc, so to speak, psychological duels on a large 
scale — as one observer says, the\ are * fights with a maximum of 
noise, boast, outv ard show of courage an<l a minimum of casual- 
ties.’ But the manouvering. throwing and diKlging that take place 
arc a positive dramatic exercise m the utilities of their occupa- 
tional pursuits. 

Finally, as to marriage, and the relations between the sexes. 
What was said concerning the impossibility of an adequate ac- 
count of totemism applies with greater ff>rce to the problem of 
the system of group relationships which determine marital pos- 
sibilities. It is clear, however, that the system of injunctions 
and restrictions servt^s to develop a scheme of inhibitions and 
intensified stimuli which makes sex-satisfaction a matter of pur- 
suit, conflict, victory and trf>pliy over again. There is neither 
complete absence of inhibition, which, involving little personal 
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does not bring the sexual sensatiofts into the ifihere 
of etnoliofi as such; nor is there a system of voluntary agree- 
ment and affection, which is possible only with a highly de- 
veloped method of intellectual control, and large outkxrfcs upon 
a long future. There is jtist th ! ratio between freedom and 
restraint that de^clof>5 the ^Iraimtic instinct, and gives court- 
ship and the jmsesstem of women all the emotumal joys of the 
hunt — ^personal display, rivalry, enough exercise of force to 
stimulate the organism ; and the emotion of prowess joined to the 
physical sensations of indulgence. Here, as elsewhere in the 
hunting i>sydiosis, novelty is at a premium, for the mind is de« 
[)endent upon a present or immediate stimulus to get activity 
going. It requires no deep scientific analysis to inform us that 
sex-relations are still largely in the dramatized stage; and the 
play of emotion which accompanies the enacting of the suc- 
cessive stages of the drama gives way to genuine affection and 
intelligent foresight only slowdy through great modifications 
of the whole educative and economic environment Recent 
WTiters, I think, in their interest on the institutional side of mar- 
riage ( for we are going through a period of reading back Aryan 
legal relationships just as we formerly read back Aryan theog- 
onies aiul mythologies) have ovcrkx>ked the tremendous im- 
portance of the immediate play of psychic factors congruous to 
hunting as such. 

In conclusion, let me }x>int out that the adjustment of habits 
to ends, through the medium of a problematic, doubtful, pre- 
carious situation, is the structural form u{x>n w’hich present in- 
tetligencc and emotion are built. It remains the ground-pat- 
tern. The further problem of genetic psychology is then to show 
how the purely immediate personal adjustment of habit to direct 
satisfaction, in the savage, became transformed through tlie in- 
troduction of impersonal, generalized objective instrumaitalities 
and ends; how it ceased to be immediate and became loaded 
and surcharged with a content which forced personal want, in- 
itiative, effort and satisfaction further and further apart, put- 
ting all kinds of social divisions of labor, intenne<Iiate agencies 
and objective contents lietween them. This* is the problem of 
the formation of mental patterns appropriate to agricultural, 
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military, professional and technological and trade pursuits, and 
the reconstruction and overlaying of the original hunting schema. 

But by these various agencies we have not so much destroyed 
or left behind the hunting structural arrangement of mind, as we 
have set free its constitutive psycho-physic factors so as to make 
them available and interesting in all kinds of objective and 
idealized pursuits — the hunt for truth, beauty, virtue, wealth, 
social well-being, and even of heaven and of GckI. — -John 1)i*:wi:y, 
The Psychological Rc 7 *iczi\ 9:217-30, 

THE PRIMITIVE MAX— EMOTIONAL 

.... In the Principles of Psychology, § 253, we saw that 
‘'mental evolution, both intellectual and emotional, may be meas- 
ured by tlie degree of remoteness from primitive retle.x acti<»n. 
The formation of sudden, irreversible conclusions on the slender- 
est evidence, is less distant from rellex action than is the f<»rma- 
tion of deliberate and mrxlifiable conclusions after much evidence 
has l)een collected. And similarly, the (piick passage (d simj)le 
emotions into the particular kinds of comlucl they prompt, is 
less distant from reflex action than is the comparatively-hesitating 
passage of comjxnind emotions into kinds of coiuluct determined 
by the joint instigation of their com|KHients.’’ 

Here, then, are our guides in studying the emf»tional nature 
of primitive man. Being le>'' evolved, we must expect to find 
him deficient in these complex emotions whicli resjwjnd to mulli- 
Uidinous and remote probabilities and contingencie.s. Hi.s 
consciousness differs from that of the civilized man, by consist- 
ing more of sensations and tlic simple representative feelings 
directly associated with them, and less of the involved repre- 
sentative feelings. And the relaiively-simple emotional con- 
sciou.sness thus characterize^!, we may exjKt:t to lx: conse<(ueiit!y 
characterized by more of that irregularity which results when 
each desire as it arises discharges itself in aetkm IxTore aninter- 
desires have been awakened. 

On turning frcmi these dcduction.s tr» examine the facts with 
a view to jnduction, we meet difficulties like those met in the 
last chapter. As fh size and structure, the inferior races differ 
from one another enough to prrvluce some indefiniteness in our 
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cooception of the primitive man — physical ; fo in their passions 
and sentiments, the inferior races pn^sent centrasts which obscure 
the essential traits of the primitive man — emotiemaL 

This last difiTiculty, like the first, is indeed one that might have 
lieen aiiticijiated. Wici' iy-contrasted habitats, entailing widely- 
unlike UKxles of life, have necessarily caused emotional speciali- 
zation as well as ;ihysiral specialization. Further, the inferior 
varieties of men have Ix^en made to differ by tlie degrees and 
durations of social discipline they have been subject to. Re- 
ferring to such unlikenesses, Mr. Wallace remarks that *'there is, 
in fact, almost as much difference lK‘tween the various races of 
savage as of civilized peo[)lcs/' 

To conceive tlie j>rimitive man, therefore, as he existed when 
sfK'ial aggregation commenced, we niufjt generalize as well as 
we can this entanglecl and parti ally -con flic ting evidence: led 
mainly by the traits comiiKm to the very lowot, and finding what 
guidance we may in tiic (/ /»riori conchisi<ms set down al>ove. 

'Fhe fundamental trait of impulsiveness is not everywhere 
cmispiciKUts. Taken in the mass, the alx>rigines of the New 
W'orld seem imjiassivc in comparison with those of the Okl 
World: some of them, inileed, exceeding the civilized fieoples 
of Europe in ability to control their emotions. The Dakotahs 
suffer with [)atience both physical and moral pains. The Creeks 
display “phlegmatic c^fldm'ss and iniliffcrence. " According to 
llcrnau, the Cuiana Indian, though “strong in his affections, 

, is never seen to weep, but will In-ar the most excruciating 
pains and tlie loss of his liearest relations with apparent stoical 
insinsil>ility ami Huml>t>ldt sjK*aks of his “resignation.** 
Wallace comments on “the apathy of the Indian, who scarcely 
ever exhibits any feelings of regret on parting or of pleasure 
on his return.” And that a character of this kind was wide- 
spread, seems implied by accounts of the ancient Mexicans, 
Peruvians, and jK'oplcs of Central America. Nevertheless, there 
are among these races traits of a contrary kind, more congruous 
with tltosc of the uncivilized at large. Spite of their iisuaHy un- 
inn>assioned behaviour, the Dakotahs rise into frightful states 
of blocxly fury when killing buffaloes: and among the phleg- 
matic tTecks, there arc “very frequent suicides** caused by 
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‘'trifling disappointments,” Some of the American indigenes^ 
too, do not show this apathy ; as, in the North, the Chinook In- 
dian, who is said to be “a mere child, irritated by, and pleased 
with, a trifle;” and as, in the South, the Brazilian, of whewn we 
read that ”if a savage struck a foot against a stone, he raged 
over it, and bit it like a dog.” Such non-impulsiveness as exists 
in the American races, may possibly be due to constitutional in- 
ertness. Among ourselves, there are people whose equanimity 
results from want of vitality: being but half alive, the enK>tions 
roused in them by irritations have less than the usual intensities. 
That apathy thus caused may account for this peculiarity, seems, 
in South America, implied by the alleged sexual coldness. 

Recognizing what anomaly there may be in these facts, we 
find, throughout the r^st of the w’orld, a general congmity. 
Passing from North America to Asia, we come to the Kam- 
schadales, who are “excitable, not to say (for men) hysterical. 
A light matter sent them mad. or made them commit suicide;’* 
and we come to the Kirghiz, who are said to be “fickle and un- 
certain.” Turning to Southern Asiatics, we find Burton assert- 
ing of the Bedouin that his valour is “fitful and uncertain.” 
And while, of the Arabs, Denham remarks that “their common 
conversational intercourse apjxrars to l>e a continual strife 
and quarrel,” Palgrave says they will “chaffer half a day about a 
penny, while they will throw away the worth of jxmnds on the 
first asker.” In Africa like traits occur. Premising that the East- 
African is. “like all other barbarians, a strange mixture of gotnl 
and evil,” Burton describes him thus: “He is at once very 
good-tempered and hard-hearted, combative and cautious ; kind at 
one moment, cruel, pitiless, and violent at another; sociable and 
unaff ectionate ; superstitious and grossly irreverent; brave and 
cowardly; servile and oppressive; obstinate, yet fickle and fond 
of change; with fK)ints of honour, but without a trace of hon- 
esty in word or deed; a lover of life, yet addicted to suicide; 
covetous and parsimonious, yet thoughtless and improvident.” 
With the exception of the Bechuanas, the like is true of the races 
further south. Thus, in the Daniara, the feeling of revenge is 
very transient — 'Ogives way to admiration of the oppressor,” 
Burchell describes the Hottentots as passing from extreme lazi- 
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ness to extrenie eagerness for action* Am’' the Bushman is quick, 
generous, hcailstrong, vindictive — ^very noisy quarrels arc of 
daily occurrence : father and son will attempt to kill each other. 
Of the scattered societies inhabiting tb^ Eastern Archipelago, 
those in which the Malay-blood predominates, do not exhibit 
this trait. The Malagasy are said to have '"passions never vio- 
lently excited;’’ and the pure M^ay is described as not demon- 
strative. The rest* however, have the ordinary variability. 
Among the Negritos, the Papuan is ‘'inqxituous, excitable, noisy 
the Fijians have ‘"emotions easily roused, but transient,” and 
“are extremely change^able in their disposition ^ the Andamanese 
“arc all frightfully passionate an<l revengeful;” and of the Tas- 
manians we read that, “like all savages, they quickly changed 
from smiles to tears.” So, tfx), of the other lowest races: there 
are the I'uegians, who “have hasty tempers,” and “arc loud and 
furious talkers;” there are the Australians, whose impulsiveness 
Haygarth imjdies by saying that the angry Australian jm ex- 
ceeds the Euro{)ean scold, and that a man remarkable for haugliti- 
ness and reserve soblK'd long when his nephew' was taken from 
him. Bearing in mind that such non-impulsiveness as is shown 
by the Malays occurs in a partially-civilized race, and that the 
lowest races, as the Andamanese, Tasmanians, Fuegians, Aus- 
tralians, betray impulsiveness in a ver)* decided manner; we may 
safely assert it to Ixr a trait of primitive man. What the earliest 
diaracter was, is well suggested by the follow ing vivid descrip- 
tion of a Bushman. 

Indicating his simian appearance, Lichtenstein continues: 
“What gives the more verity to such a cotni>arison was the 
vivacity of his eyes, and the flexibility of his eyebrows, wdiich 
he w^orked up and down with every change of countenance. 
F*ven his nostrils and the corners of his mouth, nay, his very 
ears, movc<l involuntarily, expressing his hasty transitions from 

eager desire to watchful clistrust When a piece of meal 

was given him, and half-rising he stretched out a distrustful 
ami to take it, he snatched it hastily, and stuck it immctliately 
into the fire, peering around wdth his little keen eyes, as if fear- 
ing that some one shotiUI take it aw^ay again this was done 
with such looks and gestures^ that anyone must have been ready 
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to swear he had taken the example of them entirely from an 
ape.” 

Evidence that early human nature differed from later human 
nature by having this extreme emotional variability, is yielded 
by the contrast between the child and the adult among: ourselves. 
For on the hypothesis of evolution, the civilized man, passing 
through phases representing phases passed through by the race, 
will, early in life, betray this impulsiveness which the early race 
had. The saying that the savage has the mind of a child with 
the passions of a man (or, rather, has adult passions which act in 
a childish manner) [x>ssesses a deeper meaning tluin ap})ears. 
There is a relationship l>etween the two natures such that, allow- 
ing for differences of kind and degree in the emotions, we may 
regard the coordination of them in the child as analogous to 
the coordination in the primitive man. 

The more s[)ecial emotional traits are in large part dependent 
on, and further illustrative of, this general trait. This relative 
impulsiveness, this smaller departure from j)rimitive reflex action, 
this lack of the re-representative emotions which hold the simpler 
ones in check, is accompanied by improvidence. 

The Australians are “incapable of anything like persevering 
labour, the reward of which is in futurity the Hottentots are 

“the laziest people under the sun and with the lUishmen it is 
“always either a feast or a famine." J’assing to the indigenes of 
India, vve read of tlie To<las that they are “indolent an*l slothful 
of the Bhils, that diey have “a contenif>t an<i dislike tr> lalwtir" — 
will half starve rather than work; the Sanlals, that they have 
not “the unconquerable laziness of the very old Hill-trifK'S." 
So, from Northern Asia, the Kirghiz may be taken as exem- 
plifying idleness. In America, we have the fact that none of the 
aboriginal peoples, if uncoerced, show capacity for industry: 
in the North, cut off from his hunting life, the Indian, capable of 
no other, decays and disaj)pears; and in the Soutf), the tril>es 
disciplined by the Jesuits lapsed into their original state, or a 
worse, when the stimuli and restraints ceased. .*\!1 which facts 
are in part ascrihable to inadequate con.sciousness of the future. 
Where, as in sundry Malayo-r<»lynesian s<x:icties, we find con- 
siderable industry, it goes along with a social state implying dis- 
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cipline throughout a long past It is true hat perseverance with 
a view to remote l>enefit <jccu^h amot^g savages, lliey bestow 
much time and jiains on their wca[K>ns, etc. : six months to make 
as many arrows, a year in hollowing out a bowl, and many years 
in drilling a hole through a stone. Bat in these cases little mus- 
cular effort is required, and the activity is thrown oh perceptive 
faculties which are constitutionally active. 

A trait which naturally goes along with inability so to con- 
ceive the future as to l>e influenced by the conception, is a child- 
ish mirthfulness. Though sundry races of the New World, 
along with tlieir general impassiveness, are little inclinal to 
gaiety, and though among the Malay races and the Dyaks gravity 
is a characteristic, yet, generally, it is otherwise. Of the New 
Caledonians, I'ijians, Tahitians, New Zealanders, we read that 
they arc always laughing and joking. Throughout Africa tlie 
Negro has the same trait: and of other races, in other lands, the 
descriptions of varimjs travellers arc — ‘Tull of fun and merri- 
ment,'^ “full of life and spirits/' “merry and talkative/* “sky- 
larking in all ways/* “l)oisterous gaiety/’ “laugliing iinmmler- 
ately at trifles.” Iwcn the Ms(|nimaux, notwithstanding all their 
|>rivatif>ns, are descrilK*d as “a happy |KH>ple.” We have but to 
rememlxT how greatly anxiety aixmt coming events nicnlerates 
the spirit.s — we have hut to contract the lively hut improvident 
Irishman with the grave hut provident Scot — to sec that there 
is a relation iK-tween these traits in the uncivilized man. 
Thoughtless absorption in the present causes at the same time 
those excesses of gaiety and this inattention to threatened evils. 

Along with improvitlcnce there goes, both as cause an«l con- 
se^quence, an tindevelopcd proprietary sentiment. Under his con- 
ditions it is imiM^ssihle f(»r the savage to have an extendetl 
consciousness of individual jx>ssession. Establishetl, as the sen- 
timent can be, only by experiences of the gratifications which 
possession brings, continued through successive generations, it 
cannot arise where the circumstances do not permit many such 
exjX'riences, Beyond the few^ rude appliances ministering to 
Ixxlily wMnts and decorations, the primitive man has nothing to 
accumulate. Wlure he has grown into a jmstoral life, there arises 
a possibility of benefits from increased j^osscssions : he profits 
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by multiplying his flocks. Still, while he remains nomadic, it 
is difficult to supply his flocks with unfailing food when they are 
large, and he has increased losses from enanies and wild ani- 
mals ; so that the benefits of accumulation are kept witliin narrow 
limits. Only as the agricultural state is reached, and only as the 
tenure of land passes from the tribal form, through the family 
form, to the individual form, is there a widening of tlie sphere 
for the proprietary sentiment. 

Distinguished by improvidence, and by deficiency of that de- 
sire to own which checks improvidence, the savage is thus 
debarred from experiences which develop this desire and diminish 
the improvidence. 

Let us turn now to those emotional traits which directly 
affect the formation of social groups. Varieties of mankind are 
social in different degrees ; and, further, are here tolerant of re- 
straint and there intolerant of it. Clearly, the proportions 1k:- 
tween these two characteristics must greatly affect scKial uniotis. 

Describing the Mantras, indigenes of the Malay-peninsula, 
[>ere Boiirien says — “liberty seems to be to them a necessity 
of their very existence;’' “every individual lives as if there were 
no other person in the world but himself;'* they separate if they 
dispute. So is it with the wild men in the interior of Borneo, 
“who do not associate with each other;” and whose children, 
when “old enough to shift for themselves, usually separate, 
neither one afterwards thinking of the other.” A nature of this 
kind shows its effects in the solitary families of the wood-Ved- 
dahs, or those of the Bushmen, whom Arbousset describes as 
“independent and |)oor l^yond measure, as if they had sworn 
to remain alway.s free and without possessions.” Of sundry 
races that remain in a low state, this trait is remarked ; as of 
Brazilian Indians, who, tractable when quite young, liegin to 
display “impatience of all restraint” at puberty ; as of the Caribs, 
who are “impatient under the least infringement” of their inde- 
pendence. Among Indian Hill-tribes the savage Bhils have 
“a natural spirit of independence the Botio and Dhimal 'Vesist 
injunctions injudiciously urged, with dc^ged obstinacy and the 
Lepchas “undergo great privations rather than submit to oj>- 
pression.” This trait we meet with again among some nomadic 
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races. **A Bedouin/' says Burckhardt, 'V'll submit to any 
command, but readily yields to persuasion /V and he is said by 
Palgrave to have ‘*a high appreciation of tiational and personal 
lil>erty/' Tliat this moral trait is injurious during early stages of 
social progress, is in some cases observed by travellers, as by 
h^rl, who says of the New Guinea people that their ^itii|>atience 
of control*' precludes organization. Not, indeed, that absence of 
independence will of itself cause an opposite result". The Kam- 
schadales exhibit *‘slavishness to people who use them hard,’* and 
‘‘contempt of those who treat them with gentleness/’ and while 
the Damaras have “no independence,” they “court slavery: ad- 
miration and fear” being their only strong sentiments. A certain 
ratio between the feelings prompting obedience and prompting re- 
sistance, seems required. The Malays, who have evolved into 
several scmi-civilizcd societies, are said to be submissive to au- 
ihority; and yet each is “sensitive to ... . any interference 
with the fX'rsonal liberty of himself or another.” Gearly. how- 
ever, be the cause of subordination what it may, a relatively- 
subordinate nature is everywhere shown by men com{x>smg social 
aggregates of considerable sizes. In such seini-civilized coni- 
munities as tri>|>ical :\frica contains, it is conspictioiis ; and it 
characterized the |>co[)Ies who formed the extinct oriental nations, 
as also those who formed the extinct nations of the New Worlil. 

If, as anK>ng the Mantras above nanK*^!, intolerance of re- 
straint is joined with want of sociality, there is a dixiWe ol>stacle 
to social union : a cause of dis|>ersion is not checked by a cause 
of aggregation. If. as among the Ttnias. a man will sit inactive 
for hours, “seeking no companionship.” he is under less tempta- 
tion to tolerate restrictions than if solitude is unl)carablc. Oearly, 
the ferocious Fijian in whom, strange as it seems, “the sentiment 
of friendship is strongly dcve!o|>ed,” is impelled by this sentiment, 
as well as by his extreme loyalty, to continue in a society in which 
despotism based on cannibalism is witlKHil check. 

Induction thus sufficiently verifies the deduction that primiti%"e 
men, who, before any arts of life were dcvelopetl, necessarily 
lived on wild food, implying wide dispersion of small numbers, 
were, on the one hand, not much liabituated to associated life, and 
were, on the other hand, habituated to that uncxmtrolkd following 
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of immediate desires which goes along vvitli separateness. So that 
while the attractive force was small tlie repulsive force was great. 
Only as they were led into greater gregarionsness by local con- 
ditions which furthered the maintenance of many persons on a 
small area, could there come that increase of sociality required 
to check unrestrained action. 

' Traits of the primitive nature due to presence or absence 
of the altruistic sentiments, remain to be glanced at. Having 
sympathy for their r(K>t, these must, on the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, develop in proportion as circumstances make sympathy 
active; that is — in proportion as they foster the domestic rela- 
tions, in proportion as they conduce to sociality, and in propor- 
tion as they do not cultivate aggressiveness. 

Evidence for and against this a priori inference is difficult 
to disentangle and to generalize. Many causes conspire to mislead 
us. We assume that there will be tolerably uniform manifesta- 
tions of character in each race; but we are wrong. Both the in- 
dividuals and the groups differ considerably : as in Australia, 
where one tribe '*is decidedly quiet/* and another **deciiledly dis- 
orderly.'* We assume that the traits .shown will Iw similar on 
successive occasions, which they are not: the behaviour to one 
traveller is unlike the behaviour to another; probably l>ccausc 
their own behaviours are unlike. Commonly, loo, the displays 
of character by an aboriginal race revisited, dcjHmd on the treat- 
ment received from previous visitors: being cfiangetl from 
friendliness to enmity hy painful experiences. Thus, of Aus- 
tralian travellers, it is remarke<! that the earlier speak more 
favourably of the natives than the latter, and Earl says of the 
Java [K^(»p!e, that those inhal»iting jiarts little use<l by Euro- 
peans “are much superior in [K>int of morality to the natives of 
the north coast,** whose intercourse with fCuropeans has Ih-cu 
greater. When, led by his exi:>erienccs in the I’acific, Erskine re- 
marks, “nor is it at all beyond the range of t)robability that habits 
of honesty and decorum may yet Ik: forced uj)on the foreign 
trader by those whom he has hitherto k'cn accustome<l to c<ni- 
sider as the treacherous and irreclaimal>lc savages <»f the sandal- 
wood islands;*’ >vhen we learn that in Vate, the native name for 
a white man is a “sailing profligate;** and when we remember that 
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worse names are justified by recent doings in those regions; we 
shall understand how conflicting statements about native char- 
acters may result. 

Beyond the dffficulty hence arising, is the difficulty arising 
from that primitive impulsiveness, which itself causes a varia- 
bility perplexing to one who would form a conceptk>n of the 
average nature. As Livingstone says of the Makololo — “It 
would not be difficult to make these people apj>ear excessively 
good or uncommonly bad and the inconsistent traits above 
(fuoted from Ca|)t&in Burton, imply a parallel experience- Hence 
we have to strike an average among manifestations naturally 
chaotic, which arc further distorted by the varying relations to 
those who witness them. 

We may best guide ourselves by taking, first, not the altru- 
istic sentiments, Init the feeling which habitually co-operates 
witli them — the parental instinct, the love of the helpless. {Prin. 
of Psy., S 332.) Of necessity the lowest human races, in com- 
mon with inferior animals, have large endowments of this. 
Those only can survive in posterity in whom the love of off- 
spring prompts due care of offspring; and among the savage, 
the self-sacrifice re<}uire<l is as great as among the civilized. 
Hence the fomlness for ciiildren which even the lowest of man- 
kind display; though, with their liabilual impulsiveness, they 
often join with it great cruelty. The b'ucgians, described as 
“very fond’’ their cliildrcn. nevertheless sell them to the 
Patagonians for slaves, (ireat love of offspring is ascribed to 
the New (iuiuea jveople ; ami yet a man will * 1 >arter one or two“ 
with a trader for something he wants. The Australians, crediteil 
by I\vrc with strong parental afftHTtion. arc said to desert sick 
children; ami Angas assorts of them that on the Murray they 
sometimes kill a Ihw to bait their lux>ks with his fat. Thougli 
among the TasiiTanians the parental instinct is descrilicd as 
strong, yit they practised infanticide; and though, among the 
^lushmen, the rearing of offspring under great diflkuUies im- 
plies much devotion, yet Moffat says they “kill their children 
without remorse on various occasions/’ Omitting further proofs 
of [jarental love on the one hand. c|uaHfied on •the other by ex- 
amples of a violence wdiich will slay a child for letting fall some- 
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thing it was tarrying, we may safely say of the primitive man 
that his philoprogenitiveness is strong, but its action, like that 
of his emotions in general, irregular. 

Keeping this in mind, we shall be aided in reconciling the 
conflicting accounts of his excessive egoism and his fellow feeling 
— his cruelty and his kindness. The Fuegians arc aflfectionatc 
towards each other; and yet in times of scarcity they kill the 
old women for food. Mouat, who describes the Andamanese 
as a merciless race, nevertheless says that the one he took to 
Calcutta had a “very kind and amiable character.’* Many and 
extreme cruelties are proved against the Australians. Yet Eyre 
testifies to their kindness, their self-sacrifice, and even their 
chivalry. So, too, of the Bushmen. Lichtenstein thinks that 
in no savage is there “so high a degree of brutal ferocity but 
MoflFat was “deeply affected by the sympathy of these [xx>r 
Bushmen,” and Burchell says that they show to each other “hos- 
pitality and generosity often in an extraordinary dc^ee.” 
When we come to races higher in social state, the testimonies 
to good feeling are abundant. The New Caledonians arc said 
to be “of a mild and gocKl-natured temjKT the Tannesc are 
“ready to do any service that lies in their jx>wer;** the New 
Guinea people are “good-natured,” “of a mild disposition.” 
Passing from Negritos to Malayo-Polyncsians, we meet with 
like characteristics. The epithets apf>lied to the Sandwich 
Islanders are “mild, dwile;” to the Tahitians, “cheerful and 
good-natured;” \o the Dyaks. “genial;” to the Sea-Dyaks, “so- 
ciable and amiable;” to the Javans, “mild,” “cheerful and good- 
humoured;” to the Malays of Northern Celebes, “quiet and 
gentle.” We have, indeed, in other cases, quite opposite de- 
scriptions. In the native Brazilians, revenge is .said to be the 
predominant passion : a trapped animal they kill with little 
wounds that it may “suffer as much as possible.” A leading 
trait ascribed to the Fijians is “intense and vengeful malignity.” 
Galton condemns the Damaras as “worthless, thieving, and mur- 
derous,” and Andersson as “unmitigated scoundrels.” In some 
cases adj^ent tribes show us these opposite natures ; as among the 
aborigines of India. While the Bhils arc reputed to be cruel, 
revengeful, and ready to play the assassin for a trifling reconi- 
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pensc, the Nagas are described as “good-natured and honest;’’ 
the Bodo and Dhiiml as “full of amiable qualities,” “honest and 
truthful,” “totally free from arrogance, revenge, cruelty;” and of 
the Lepcha, Dr. Hooker says his disposition is “amiable,” “peace- 
ful and no brawler thus “contrasting strongly with his neigh- 
bours to the east and west.” 

Manifestly, then, uncivilized man, if he has but little active 
benevolence, is not, as. often supposed, distinguished by active 
malevolence. Indeed, a glance over the facts tends rather to 
show that while wanton cruelty is not common among the least 
civilized, it is common among the more civilized. The sangui- 
nary I'ijians have reached a considerable social development. 
Burton says of the Fan that “cruelty seems to be with him a 
necessary of life;” and yet the Fans have advanced arts and ap- 
pliances, and live in villages having, some of them four tlwusand 
inhabitants. In Dahomy. where a large ]x>pulalion considerably 
organized exists, the love for bloodshed leads to frequent hor- 
rible sacrifices ; and the social system of the ancient Mexicans, 
nx)tcd as it was in cannabalism. and yet highly evolved in many 
ways, shows us that it is not the lowest races which are the most 
inhuman. 

Help in judging the moral nature of savages is furnished 
by the remark of Mr. Bates, that “the g<x>dness of these Indians, 
like that of most others amongst whom I lived, consisted [X'rhaps 
more in the al>scnce of active bad qualities, than in the possession 
of giKxl ones ; in other words, it was negative rather than posi- 
tive The gocHl-fcllovvship of our Cucamas seemed to arise, 

not from warm symi)athy. but simply from tlie absence of eager 
selfishness in small matters.” And we shall derive further help 
in reconciling what seem contradictory trails, by observing liovv 
the dog unites great afFcctionateness, swialily, and even sym- 
pathy, with habitual egoism and bursts of fcrocitj" — ^how he 
{mses readily from playful friendliness to figliting, and while 
at one time rol>bing a fellow dog of his food will at another 
succour him in distress. • 

One kind of evidence, however, there is which amid all these 
conflicting testimoiiies, affords tolcrably-saf<f guidance. The 
habitual behaviour to women among any people, indicates with 
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approximate truth, the average power of the altruistic senti- 
ments; and the indication thus yielded tells against the char- 
acter of the primitive man. The actions of the stronger sex to 
the weaker among the uncivilized are frequently brutal ; and even 
at best I he conduct is unsympathetic. That slavery of women, 
often joined with cruelty to them, should be normal among sav- 
ages, accepted as right not by men only but by w^omen them- 
selves, proves that whatever occasional displays of altruism there 
may be, the ordinary flow of altruistic feeling is small. 

A summary of these leading emotional traits^ must l)e prefaced 
by one wdiich affects all the others — the fixity of habit: a trail 
connected with that of early arrival at maturity, added at the 
close of the last chapter. The primitive man is conservative in 
an extreme degree. Even on contrasting higher races with one 
another, and even on contrasting different classes in the same 
society, it is observable that the least deveU>ped arc the most 
averse to change. Among the common f>cople an improved rnetluHl 
is difficult to introduce; and even a new kind t>f fixxi is usually 
disliked. The uncivilized man is thus characterized in yet a 
greater degree, llis simpler nervous system, swncr losing its 
plasticity, is still less able to take on a nnxlified mexie of action. 
Hence both an unconscious adhesion, and an avowc<I adliesion, to 
that w'hich is established. “1 because same ting df> for my father, 
same ting do for me,'* say tlie Houssa negrtKs. The (reek In- 
dians laughed at those who suggested that they slnmkl “alter 
their long-establi-hed customs and habits of living,” Of sr)?ue 
Africans Livingstone says — “1 often presented my friends with 
iron spoons, and it was curious to observe how the habit of hand- 
eating prevailed, though they were deligfited with the s|XH>ns. 
They lifted out a little [niilkj with the utensil, then put it on the 
left hand, and ate it out of that.’’ How this tendency leads to 
unchangeable social usages, is well shown by the Dyaks : who, 
as Mr. Tyler says, ‘htiarkeel their disgust at the innovation 
by levying a fine on any of their own j>eople who should lx 
faught chopping in the European fashion.” 

Recapitulating the emotional traits, severally made more 
marked by this relative fixity of habit, we have first to note the 
impulsiveness which, pervading the conduct of primitive men, 
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so greatly imjmles co-opcration. That '‘wavering and inconstant 
disposition,*" which coniin< nly malies it *‘impossible to put any 
dc|)cn<iencc on their promises/* negatives that mutual trust re- 
quiretl for social progiess. fioverncfl as he is by desjx)tic emo- 
litms that successively 4ie{K>se one another, instead of Sy a coun- 
cil of the emotions shared in by all, the jinmitivc man has an ex- 
f)losive, chaotic, incalculable iKhaviour, which makes combhml 
action very difficult. One of the more special traits, partly re- 
sulting from this genera^ trait, is his improvidence. Immediate 
desire, Ik? it for personal gratification or for the applause v/bicli 
genercKsity brings, excliules fear of future evils ; while pains and 
jileasures to come, not being vivi<lly conceived, give no adequate 
spur to exertion: leaving a light-hearted, careless absorption in 
the present. Sociality, strong in the civilized man, is less strong 
in the savage man. Among the k>west ty[K\s the groups are 
small, and the ImukIs holding their units together are relatively 
feeble. Al<ing with a tendincy to disruption prcxluccd by the 
ill-controlled jiassions <»f the indivi<liials. there goes comparatively 
little of the sentiment causing cohesion. So that, among men 
carried from one extreme to another by gusts of feeling — men 
often made very irritable by hunger, wliich. as Livingstone re- 
marks, *1ias a powerful effect on the tenqKT*' — there exists at 
once a smaller tendency to ct>lK‘re fn>m mutual liking, and a 
greater tendency to resist an autlK>rity otherwise causing Civ 
hesion. Tliougli, lx* fore there is much s^xiaiily, there cannot l>e 
much love of approlialion ; yet, with a nunierate progress in social 
gTOU}>ing, there <k*vclops tliis simplest of tlie higlter sentiments. 
The great and immediate Ix^nefits bnnight by the approval of 
fellow-savages, and tlie serious evils fe»lIovving their anger or 
contempt, are ex|Kriences which fi>5ter this egoaUruistic senti- 
ment into predominance. Aiul by it some sulx)rd5nation to trilial 
opinion is securetl. am! mhtx? conseciuent regulation of conduct, 
even l>efore tliere arises a rudiment of political ctmtrol. In social 
groups once |XTmancntly formed, the bond of union — here love 
of society, there olK'dience caused by awe of [K>wTr, elsewhere a 
dread of penalties, and in most places a combination of these — 
may go along with a very variable anxKint of^altriiistic feeling. 
Though sociality fosters sympathy, yet the daily doings of the 
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man repress sympathy. Active fellow-feeling, ever 
awake and ever holding egoism in check, does not charticterize 
him ; as we see conclusively shown by the treatment of women. 
And that highest form of altruistic sentinient distinguished by 
us as a >ense of justice, is very little developed. 

The emotional traits harmonize with those which we antici- 
pated — a Jess extended and less varied corresjxmdence with the 
environment, less representativeness, less remoteness from reflex 
action. The cardinal trait of impulsiveness implies the sudden, 
or approximately-reflex, passing of a single passion into the con- 
duct it prompts ; implies, by the absence of opposing feelings, that 
the consciousness is formed of fewer representations; and im- 
plies that the adjustment of internal actions to external actions 
does not take account of consequences so distant in space and 
time. So with the accompanying improvidence: desire goes at 
once to gratification ; there is feeble imagination of secondary 
results; remote needs are not met. The love of approl>ation 
which grows as gregariousness increases, involves increased 
representativeness: instead of immediate results it contemplates 
results a stage further off ; instead of actions prompted by single 
desires, there come actions checked and modified by secondary 
desires. But though the emotional nature in which this cgo-al- 
tniistic sentiment becomes dominant, is made by its presence le.ss 
reflex, more representative, and is adjusted to wider and more 
varied requirements, it is still, in these respects, l>dow that de- 
veloped emotional nature of the civilized man, marked by activity 
of the altruistic sentiments. Lacking these, the primitive man 
lacks the benevolence which adjusts conduct for the benefit of 
others distant in space and time, the equity which implies repre- 
sentation of highly complex and abstract relations among human 
actions, the sense of duty which curbs selfishness when there are 
none present to applaiul. — Herbert Spencer, Principles of So- 
ciology, 1 : 54-72 (D. Appleton & Co., 1892). 

THE PRIMITIVE MAN—INTELLECTUAL 
Conceptions of general facts being derived from experiences 
of particular facts^ and coming later, are deficient in the primi- 
tive man. Consciousness of a general truth implies more hetero- 
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geiieom comtpciiidenc^ Ihati docs consciousness of my included 
fiurtiailit tnitfi; it impltci hi|g^)er representativesiess, since it 
colligatfi more numerouft r iul varied ideas ; and it is more remote 
from reflex acltoti — will not, indeed^ of itself, excite avuoii at 
alL Having no records* man, in his uncivilized state, cannot 
recognize long sequences. Henc;? pret^ion of distant results, 
such as is posstbk in a settled society liaving measures and 
written language, is impossible to him: correspondence in time 
comes within narrow limits. The representations include few 
successions of phenoniena, and these not comprehensive ones. 
And there is but a moderate departure from the reflex life* in 
which stimulus and act stand in immediate connexion. Ignorant 
of localities outside his own, the associations of ideas the primi- 
tive man forms are little liable to be changed. As experiences 
(multiplying in number, gathered from a wdder area, and added 
to by those w^hich other men record) become more heteroge- 
neous, the narrow notions first frameti are shaken and made 
more plastic — there comes greater modifiability of belief. In his 
lelative rigidity of l)elief wc see a smaller correspondence with 
an environment containing adverse facts ; less of that repre- 
sentativeness which simultaneoitsly grasps and averages much 
evidence; and a smaller divergence from those lowest actions 
in which impressions cause, irresistibly, the a|>[>ropriate motions. 
Conditioned as he is, the savage lacks abstract ideas. Drawn 
from imny concrete ideas, an abstract idea becomes detachable 
from them only as fast as their variety leads to mutual can- 
cellings of differences, and leaves outstanding ffiat which they 
have in cotnimm. This implies growth of the correspondence 
in range and heterogeneity; wider representation of the con- 
cretes whence the idea is abstracted ; and greater remoteness from 
reflex action. Such abstract ideas as those of property and 
ctmse, belong to a still higher stage. For only after many special 
pra|>erties and many special causes have been abstracted, can 
there arise the re-abstracted ideas of property in general and 
cause in general. The conception of uniformity in the order of 
phenoniena, develops simultaneously. Only along w^ith the use 
of measures does there grow up the means of* ascertaining uni- 
formity; and only after a great accumulation of measured results 
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does the idea of law become possible. Here, again, the indices of 
mental evolution serve. The conception of natural order pre- 
supposes an advanced correspondence; it involves re-represcnta- 
tiveness in a high degree; ajid the implied divergence from reflex 
action is extreme. Until the notion of uniformity has develo[)ed 
along with the use of measures, thought cannot have much 
definiteness. In primitive life, there is little to yield the idea of 
agreement; and so long as there are few exiKTiences of exact 
equality between objects, or perfect conformity I)elvveen state- 
ments and facts, or complete fulfilment of anticipations by 
results, the notion of truth cannot become clear. ( )nce more our 
general tests answer. The concejHion of truth, being the con- 
ception of cor resjX)!! deuce between Thoughts and Things, implies 
advance of that correspondence : it involves representations which 
are higher, as being better adjusted to realities: and its growth 
causes a decrease of the jwimitive credulity allied to reflex action 
— allied, since it shows us single suggestions prcxlucing sudden 
beliefs which forthwith issue in conduct. A<l(i that only as this 
conception of truth advances, and therefore the correlative con- 
ception of untruth, can scc(>ticism and criticism grow common. 
Lastly, such imagination as the primitive tnan has, small in range 
and heterogeneity, is reminiscent only, not amstructnr. \n 
imagination which invents, show> extension of the corresjK>ndcnce 
from the region of the actual into that of the potential; implies a 
representativeness not liinited to combinations which have been, 
or are, in the environment, but including non-exi.sting combina- 
tions thereafter made to exist ; and exhibits the greatest remote- 
ness from reflex action, since the stimulus issuing in movement 
is unlike any that ever before acted. 

And now, having enumerated these leading traits of intel- 
lectual evolution in its latter stages, as deduced from psvchologi- 
cal principles, we arc prepared to olKserve the significance of the 
facts as described by travellers. 

Testimonies to the acute senses and (piick perceptions of the 
uncivilized, are given by nearly everyone who clescrilxis them. 

Lichtenstein .says the vision of the Bushman is telesa^pic; 
and Barrow speafks of his ^‘kiin eye always in motion/' Of 
Asiatics may be named the Karens, wlio sec as far vvitli naked 
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eyes M we do with opera glasses ; and the tntiabiiatili of the Si- 
beriaii itqjpes are celebrated for their ‘^listaiit ai»d perfect sight/* 
Of the Brazilians, Herndon writes— ‘‘The Indians have very keen 
senses, and see anil hear things that are inaudible and invisible 
to us;’* and the like is remarked of the Tiipis, The Abipones, 
*1ike rpes, are always in motum /’ an<l Dol^rizh >ffer asserts that 
they discern tlii igs which exat»c “the most f|uick sighted Euro- 
Kes|K cling hearing, too. ihire is similar, if less abun- 
dant, evidence. AU liave read of liie feats f»f North American 
Indians in detecting faint sounds; and tlie acme hearing ef the 
Wddahs is siKJwn l»y their habit of finding Ix.ts' nests by the 
hum. 

Still more abundant arc the testimonies resj)ecting tlieir active 
and minute oliservation. “Excellent superficial observers/’ is the 
characterization l^algrave give> of the IJedouins. Burton refers 
to the “high organization of the jxTceptive faculties” among 
them; an<i IVthcrick proved. In* a test, their marvellous |>ow'ers 
of tracking. In .^tnith Africa the Hottentots show astonishing 
<|uickne.ss “in everything relating to cattle and Gallon says the 
l>amaras “have a wonderful faculty of recollecting any ox that 
they have once seen.” It is the same in America. Burton, speak- 
ing of the IVairie Indians, comments on the “<leve1opment of the 
|K*rceptions which is proiluced by the constant and minute ob- 
servations of a limited numlKT of t>bjecls.” Instances are given 
slunving what exact tojK^graphers the C'hip[>cwayans are; and the 
like is alleged of the Dakotahs. Bates notices the extraordinary 
“sense of kKality” of the Brazilian Indians. Qmcerning the Ara- 
waks. Hillhouse says — “Where an Euroixaii can discover no in- 
dication whatever, an Indian will point out the fixjtsteps of any 
inimlKT of negroes, and will state llte precise day on w'hich they 
have passe<l; and if on the same tlay he will state the hour.” 
A rncrnlxr of a Guiana tribe “will tell how nuny men, women, 
and clnldren have passed, where a stranger could only see faint 
and confused marks on the path.** “Here jxisses one who does 
not belong to our village/* saitl a native of Guiana searching for 
tracks; and Sch<«nlnirgh adds that their jwwer “Ixmlers on the 
magical.” • 

Along with this acuteness of ixrception there naturally goes 
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great skill in those actions depending on immediate guidance of 
perception. The Esquimaux show great dexterity in all manual 
works. Kolben asserts that the Hottentots are very dexterous in 
the use of their weapons. Of the Fuegians it is said that '*their 
dexterity with the sling is extraordinary.*' The skill of the 
Andamanese is shown in their unerring shots with arrows at forty 
or fifty yards. Tongans '‘are great adepts in managing their 
canoes.*' The accuracy with which an Australian propels a sj>ear 
with his throwing-stick, is remarkable ; while all have heard of his 
feats with the boomerang. And from the Hill-tribes of India, the 
Santals may be singled out as so "very expert with the bow and 
arrow" that they kill birds on the wing, and knock over hares at 
full speed. 

Recognizing some exceptions to this expertness, as among 
the now-extinct Tasmanians and the \'eddahs of Ceylon ; and 
observing that survival of the fittest must ever have tended to 
establish these traits among men whose lives from hour to hour 
depended on their keen senses, quick observations, and efficient 
uses of their weafxms ; we have here to note this trait as signifi- 
cant in its implications. I’or in virtue of a general antagonism 
between the activities of simple faculties and the activities of 
complex faculties, this dominance of the lower intellectual life 
hinders the higher intellectual life. In projxtrtion as the mental 
energies go out in restless perception, they cannot go out in de- 
liberate thought 

Among the paitially-civilizefl races, we find imitativeness a 
marked trait. Everyone has heard of the ways in which Negroes, 
when they have op[K>rtunities, dress and swagger in grotesque 
mimicry of the whites. A characteristic of the New Zealanders 
is an aptitude for imitation. The l>yaks. too, show "love of imi- 
tation;" and of other Malayo- Polynesians tlie like is alleged. 
Mason says that "while the Karens originate nothing they show 
as great a capability to imitate as the Chinese." We read that 
the Kamschadales have a "peculiar talent of mimicking men and 
^imals; that the Nootka-Sound people "arc very ingenious in 
imitating; that the Mountain Snake Indians imitate animal 
sounds "to the utmost perfection." South America yields like 
evidence. Herndon was astonished at the mimetic powers of 
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the Brazilian Indians. Wilkes speaks of the Patagonians as 
“admirable mimics.” And Dobrizhoffer joins with hi# remark 
that the Guaranis can imitate exactly, the further remark that 
they bungle stupidly if you leave anything to their intelligence. 
But it is among the lowest races that proneness to mimicry is most 
conspicuous. Several tiavellers have commented oa tJie “extra- 
ordinary tendency to imitate” shown by the Fuegians. They will 
repeat with |)erfect correctness each word in any sentence ad- 
dresseil to them — mimicking the manner and attitude of the 
sjicaker. So, too, according to Mouat, the Andamanese show 
high imitative p(3wcrs; and, like the Fuegians, repeat a question 
instead of answering it. Sturt gives a kindred account of the 
South Australians, who, he says, ^‘evinced a strange perversity” 
“in retreating words” which “they knew were meant as questions.” 

In this imitativeness, shown least by the highest members 
of civilized races and most Ly the lowest savages, we see again 
the antagonism l^tween |>erceptive activity and reflective ac- 
tivity. Among inferior greg«ark>us creatures, as rooks that rise 
in a flock when one rises, or as sheep that follow a leader in 
leaping, we see an almost automatic repetition of actions wit- 
nessed in others; and this jreculiarity, common to the lowest 
human types — this tendency to “ape” others, as we significantly 
call it— implies a smaller dejrarture from the brute type of mind. 
It sliows us a mental action which is, from moment to moment, 
chiefly determined by outer incidents; and is therefore but little 
determined by causes involving excursiveness of thought, imagi- 
nation, and original idea. 

Our conception of the primitive man — intellectual, will grow 
ck*arer when, with the alxwe inductions, w-e join sllustraticHis 
of his feeble grasp of thought. 

Common speech fails to distinguish between mental activities 
of different grades. A lx>y is called clever who takes in simple 
ideas rapidly, though he may prove incapable of taking tn cpin- 
plex ideas ; and a boy is condaiined as stupid because he is slow 
in rcrtedcarning, thougli he may apprelieml abstract truths more 
quickly than bis teacher. Contrasts of this nature must be recog- 
nized, if we would interpret the conflicting evidence respecting the 
capacities of the uncivilizetl. Even of the Fuegians we rmA that 
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they ‘'are not usually deficient in intellect even the Andamanese 
are described as “excessively quick and clever and the Aus- 
tralians are said to be as intelligent as our own peasants. But the 
ability thus referred to as iK)Ssessed by men of the lowest ty|>es, 
is one for which the simpler faculties suffice ; and goes along with 
inability when any demainl is made on the complex faculties. 
A passage which Sir John LublK>ck quotes from Mr. Sproat's 
account of the Ahts may be taken as descriptive of the average 
slate: “The native mind, to an educated man, seems generally to 

be asleep On his attention Ixfing fully aroused, he often 

shows much quickness in reply and ingenuity in argument. But 
a short conversation wearies him, particularly if questions are 
asked that require efforts of thought or memory on his f>art. 
The mind of the savage then aj>pears to nx'k to and fro out 
of mere weakness. ’ Spix and Martins tell us of the Brazilian 
Indian that ‘‘scarcely has one l)egun to question him alxmt his 
language, when he grows imj)aticnt, complains of headache, and 
shows that he is unable to bear the exertion and according to 
Mr. Bates, “it is difficult to get at their notions on subjects that 
require a little abstract thought." When the Ahipones “are un- 
able to com{)rehen(l anything at first sight, they s<K>n grow weary 
of examining it, and cry — ’What is it after all?* ’ It is the same 
whh Negroes. Burton says of the Mast Africans, “ten minutes 
sufficed to weary out llie most intellectuar* when questioned atout 
their system of numbers. And even of so com|>aratively sujie- 
rior a race as the Malagasy, it is remarked that they “do not 
seem to possess the qualities of miml requisite for close an<l 
continued thought.” 

On observing that to frame the idea of a species, say trout, 
it is needful to think of the characters common to trout of dif- 
ferent sizes, and that to conceive of fish as a class, we must 
imagine various kinds of fish, and see mentally the likenc.sses 
which unite them notwithstanding their unlikencsses ; we {)cr- 
ceivc that, rising from the consciousness of individual ol>jccts 
to the consciousness of s])ecies, and again to the consciousness 
of genera, and orders, and classes, each further step implies more 
power of mentally* grouping numerous things with ai)proximate 
simultaneity. And perceiving this, wc may understand why, 
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lacking the needful representativeness, the mind of the savage is 
soon eKliaiisted with any thought above the siinplest Excluding 
those referring to individual objects, fxir nost familiar propo- 
sitions, such even as “I^lants ire green/ or “Animals grow/ 
arc i)ro|K>siiioiis never definitely framed in his crmsciousncss ; 
Iwcause he lias no idea of a plant or an animal, apart srom kiml 
And of course until he has lx*comc familiar with general ideas 
and abstract ideas of the lowest grades, thc^c a grade higher 
in generality and abstractness arc inconceivable by him. This 
will be elucidated by an illustration taken from Mr. Galton’s 
account of the r>aniaras, showing how the concrete, made to serve 
in place of the abstract as far as fKissible, senm fails, and leaves 
the mind incapable of higher thought: “They puzzle very much 
after five [in counting], because no spare hand remains to grasp 
and secure the fingers that aie required for units, ^’^et they sel- 
dom lose oxen ; the way in which they discover the loss of one 
is not by the number of the herd btnng diminished, but by the 
absence of a face they know. When bartering is going on, each 
sheep must !x‘ pai<l for separately. Thus, sup|Kjse two sticks of 
tolxicco to he the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely 
puzzle a Darnara to take two sheep ami give him four sticks. ’’ 

This iixnlal state is, in another direction, exemplified by the 
statement of Mr. Ihxlgson concerning the Hill-tril)cs of India. 
“Light, “ he sa}s, “is a high abstraction vvliich none of my in- 
formants can grasp, though they readily give equivalents for 
sunshine and candle or fire-fiame/’ Ami Spix and Martins fur- 
ther exemplify it when they say that it would be vain to seek in 
the language of Die Hrazilian Indians “words for the abstract 
ideas of [>lant, animal, ami the still more abstract notions, colour, 
tone, sex, sjxcics, etc. ; such a generalization of ideas is found 
among them only in tlte frequently used infinitive of the verbs 
to walk, to cat, to drink, to dance, to sing, to hear, etc. 

Not until there is fonned a gcm*ral idea, by colligating many 
special ideas wiiich have a cominon trait amid their differences — 
not until there follows the possibility of connecting in thoiigtit 
this common trait with some otiter trait also possessed in com- 
mon, can there arise the idea of a causal relation ; and not until 
many different causal relations have been observed, can there 
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result the conception of causal relation in the abstract. By the 
primitive man, therefore, such distinction as we make between 
natural and unnatural cannot be made. Just as the child, ignorant 
of the course of things, gives credence to an impossible fiction 
as readily as to a familiar fact; so the savage, similarly without 
classified and systematized knowledge, feels no incongruity be- 
tween any absurd falsehood propounded to him and some general 
truth which we class as established: there being, for him, no 
such established general truth. 

Hence his credulity. If the young Indian takes as his totem, 
and thereafter regards as sacred, the first animal he dreams about 
during a fast — if the Negro, when Ixmt on an important under- 
taking, chooses for a gcxl to help him the first object he sees on 
going out, and sacrifices to it and prays to it — if the Veddah, 
failing in a shot with his arrow, ascribes the failure not to a bad 
aim but to insufficient propitiation of his deity; wc must regard 
the implied convictions as normal accompanimmts of a mental 
state in which the organization of exjxriences has not gone far 
enough to evolve the idea of natural causation. 

Absence of the idea of natural causation, implies absence of 
rational surprise. 

Until there has been reached the belief that certain coti- 
nexions in things arc constant, there can he no astonishment on 
meeting with cases seemingly at variance with this belief. The 
behaviour of the uncultivated among ourselves teaches us this. 
Show to a rustic a remarkable exjXTiment, such as the rise of 
liquid in a capillary tube, or the s|Kmtaneous lx>iling of warm 
water in an exhausted receiver, and instead of the amazement 
you ex[xctc<l he shows a vacant indifference. That which .struck 
you with wonder when first you saw it, Ixcausc apfxarcntly irrec- 
oncilable with your general ideas of physical prcKCsses, does not 
.seem wonderful to him, Ixcause he is without those general 
ideas. And now if we suppose the rustic divc.sted of what gen- 
eral ideas he has, and the causes of surprise thus made still 
fewer, we get the mental state of the primitive man. 

Of the lowest races, disregard of novelties is almost uniformly 
alleged. According to Cook, the Fuegians .showed utter indif- 
ference in presence of things that were entirely new to them. 
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The same voyager observed in the Australians a like peculiarity; 
and Dampicr says those he had on board '^did not notice anything 
else in the ship” than what they had to eat So, too, the Tas- 
manians were characterized by Cook’s surgeon as exhibiting no 
surprise. Wallis asserts of the F^tagonians that they showed the 
most ‘‘unaccountable indifference” to everything around them on 
shipboard ; even the looking-glass, though it afforded great 
diversion, excited no astonishment ; and Wilkes describes like con- 
duct. I also find it stated of the village Veddahs that two of 
them “sliowed no surprise at a looking-glass.” And of the 
Samoiedes we read that “nothing but the looking-glasses caused 
any surprise in them for an instant ; again a moment and this 
ceased to draw their attention.” 

Along with the al>sence of surprise there goes absence of 
curiosity ; and where there is least faculty of thought, even 
astonishment may be excitd without causing inquiry. Illustrating 
this trait in the Bushmen, Burchcll says — “I showed them a 
l<K)king-glass ; at this they laughc<l, and stared with vacant sur- 
prise and wonder to see their own faces: but expressed not the 
least curiosity about it.” Where curiosity exists we find it among 
races of not so low a grade. That of the New Caledonians was 
remarked by Cook; and lliat of the New Guinea |>cop1e by Earl 
and by Jukes. Still more decided is an inquiring nature among 
the relatively-advanced Malayo- Polynesians. According to Boy!^^ 
the Dyaks have an insatiable curiosity. The Samoans, Ukk “are 
usually very inquisitive;” and the Tahitians “arc remarkably 
curious and inquisitive.” 

Itvidcntly this absence <»f desire for informati(»n abenit new 
things, which characterizes the lowest menial state, prevents the 
growth of that generalized knowledge wliich makes rational 
surprise, and consequent rational inquisitiveness, possible. If 
his “want of curio.siiy is extreme,” as Mr. Bates says of the 
CucAma Indian, the implication is that he “troubles himself very 
little concerning the cau.ses of the natural phenomena aroiwd 
him.” Lacking ability to think, and the accom|>an)dng desire 
to know, the savage is without tendency to st>eailate. Even 
when there is raised such a question as that often put by Park 
to the Negroes — “What became of the sun during the night, and 
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whether we should see the same' sun, or a different one, in the 
morning/’ no reply is forthcoming. “I found that they con- 
sidered the question as very childish: .... they had never in- 
dulged a conjecture, nor fonned any hypothesis, about the 
matter/' 

The general fact thus exemplified is one quite at variance 
with current ideas respecting the thoughts of the primitive man. 
He is commonly pictured as theorizing aliout surrounding ap- 
pearances; whereas, in fact, the need for explanations of them 
does not occur to him. 

One more general trait must be named — I mean the lack of 
constructive imagination. This lack naturally goes along with 
a life of simple fKTCcption, of imitativeness, of concrete itleas, 
and of incapacity for abstract ideas. 

The collec(ic»n of implements and weapons arranged by Gen- 
eral Pitt-Rivers, to show their relationships to a common original, 
suggests that primitive men are not to be credited with such 
inventiveness as even their simple appliances seem to indicate. 
These have arisen by small UKxlifications ; and the natural selec- 
tion of such modifications lias led unobtrusively to various kinds 
of appliances, without any distinct devising of them. 

Evidence of another kind, but of like meaning, is furnished 
by Sir Samuel Baker's paper on the “Races of the Nile Ikisin/’ 
in which he points out that the huts of the respective tribes are 
as constant in their ty])cs as are the nests of birds : each tribe of 
the one, like each qiecies of the other, having a peculiarity. The 
like permanent differences he says holds arnong their head- 
dresses; and he further asserts of heatl-dresses, as of huts, that 
they have diverged from one another in protK>rtion as iIk' lan- 
guages have diverged. All wfiich facts show us that in these 
races the thoughts, restrained within narrow established courses, 
have not the freedom required ff>r entering into new combina- 
tions, and so initiating new modes of actiem and new fonns 
of product. 

Where we find ingenuity ascribed, it is to races such as the 
Tahitians, Javansf etc., who have risen some stages in civiliza- 
tion, who have considerable slocks of abstract words and ideas, 
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who show rational nurpriKi and curiosity, and who thus evince 
higher jiiteHcctiial development. 

Here wc aHiie to a general truth allied to those with which, 
in the tw«> foregfHiig cha[»ters, I have [ireluded the summaries 
of results — the truth that the primitive intellect develops rapidly, 
and early reaches it^ limit. 

In the Principles of Psycholoiiy, § 165. I have shown that the 
children of Australians, of \egnx“s in the Ihiitcd States, of 
Negr<K*s on the Nile, of Viiflaniancse, of Xew Zealanders, of 
Saiidwich Islanders, are <|nicker titan European children in ac- 
(juiring simple idt^s, but presently st<»p short from inability to 
grasj» the coinplcjc? ideas readily grasjml by EurojK*an children 
when they arrive at them. To testiiiKmies IxTore quoted I may 
add the remark t>f Mr. Kcade, that in Ivjuatorial Africa the chil- 
dren arc ‘‘absurdly precocious;'’ the statement of ( aptain Burton, 
that “tile negro child, like the East linlian. is much ‘sharper’ than 
the luirnpcan .... at the age of [nilKTty this precocity .... 
disaiipears and the description of the Aleuts of Alaska, who 
“uj) to a certain |K»int are readily taught." This early cessation 
of develojMiKnl implies lK>th low intellectual nature and a great 
impediment to intellectual advance; since it makes the larger 
[Kirt {»f life unmo<lifi«'ible by further exixTienccs. ( )n rea<ling of 
the liiisl African, that he “unites the incapacity of infancy with 
the unpliancy of age," and <if the Australians that “after twenty 
their mental vigour seems to <lecline, and at the age of forty sereins 
nearly extinct we cannot fail to sec how greatly this arrest of 
mental evolutiiin hinders improvement where improvement is 
na>^t reijuired. 

The intclkx'tual trails oi the unciYilized, thus made stiecially 
diffieult to change, may nt>\v he recapitulated while observing 
that they are traits recurring in the children of the civilized. 

Infancy shows us an alisorption in sensations and perceptions 
akin to that which characterizes the savage. In pulling to pieces 
its toys, in making mud-pies, in gazing at each new thing or per- 
son, the child exhibits great tendency to observe with little tend- 
ency to reflect. I'hcrc is, again, an obvious parallelism in the 
mimetic projensity. GiiUlren are ever dramatizing the lives of 
adults; and savages, along with their other mimicries, similarly 
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dramatize the actions of their civilized visitors. Want of power 
to discriminate between useless and useful facts, characterizes 
the juvenile mind, as it does the mind of the primitive man. 
This inability to select nutritive facts necessarily accompanies 
low development; since, until ^generalization has made some 
progress, and the habit of generalizing has become established, 
there cannot be reached the conception that a fact has a remote 
value apart from any immediate value it may have. Again, we 
see in the young of our own race a similar inability to concen- 
trate the attention on anything complex or abstract. The mind 
of the child, as well as that of the savage, soon wanders from 
sheer exhaustion when generalities and involved propositions 
have to be dealt with. From feebleness of the higher intellectual 
faculties comes, in both cases, an absence, or a paucity, of ideas 
grasped by those faculties. The child, like the savage, has few 
words of even a low grade of abstractedness, and none of a higher 
grade. For a long time it is familiar with cat, dog. horse, cow, 
but has no conception of animal apart from kind ; and years 
elapse before words ending in son and ity txrcur in its vocabu- 
lary. Thus, in Ixjth cases, the very im{)lements of devel<»tXMl 
thought arc wanting. Unsupplied as its mind is with general 
truths, and with the conception of natural order, the civilized 
child when quite young, like the savage throughout life, shows 
but little rational surprise or rational curiosity. Something 
startling to the .senses makes it stare vacantly, or j)erhaps cry ; 
but let it see a chemical experiment, or draw its attention to the 
behaviour of a gyro.scofx, and its interest is like that shown in 
a common-place new toy. After a time, indeed, when the higher 
intellectual powers it inherits are Ixginning to act, and when its 
stage of mental develo[)ment represents that of such serni-civi- 
lized races as the Malayo-Polynesians, rational surprise and 
rational curiosity about causes, begin to show themselves. But 
even then its extreme credulity, like that of the savage, shows 
us the result of undeveloped ideas of causation and law. Any 
story, however monstrous, is believed ; and any explanation, 
however absurd, is accepted. 

And here, in final elucidatkm of these intellectual traits of the 
primitive man, let me point out that, like the emotional traits, 
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they could not be other tJian (hey art in the abience of tlie con- 
dittons brought about by social evolatiotf. In the Principles cf 
Psychology, §§ 484*-493, it was shown in various ways that only 
as societies grow, become organized, and gain stability, do there 
arise those experiences by assimilating which the powers of 
thought develop. It needs but to ask what would happen to our- 
selves were the whole mass of existing knowledge obliterated, 
and were children with nothing beyond their nurseiy^-language 
left to grow up withcxit guidance or instruction from adults, 
to perceive that even now the higher intellectual faculties would 
be almost inoperative, from lack of the materials and aids accu- 
mulated by [Xist civilization. And seeing this, w^e cannot fail to 
see that development of the higher intellectual faculties has gone 
on pari passu with social advance, alike as cause and consequence ; 
that the primitive man could not evolve these higher intellectual 
faculties in the absence of a fit environment; and that in this, as 
in other resfK'cts, his progress was retarded by the absence of 
capacities which only progress could bring. — Herbert Spencer, 
Prh^ciplcs of Sociology, i : 73-91. 

[EDUCATION OF THE AUSTRALIAN BOY THROUGH 
I N I TI ATI <7N C 1* R EM ON I ES J 

.... As soon as vve hatl reached the camp and the men were 
distributcil through it. the distant roaring sound of the Mudthis 
was heard and the whole camp was instantly in commotion. The 
women started uj>, and, seizing their rugs and blankets, hastily 
went with their children to a vacant space on the north side of 
the encampment, where they re-commenced the ‘'toolh'’-song. 
Meanwhile the men were stalking about among the camps shout- 
ing **Ha! IVahr cofiimanding silence among the women. In a 
very short time these with their children were huddled leather 
in a close group, surrounded by the men, who were stamping a 
dance to the word *'Wah!” finally closing in round them, and 
silently raising their hands to the sky. This silent gesture again 
means Daramulun, whose name cannot be lawfully spoken there. 

A singular feature now showed itself. There were at this 
time two or three Bidiiclli men with their wives and children in 
the encampment, and also one of the Krauatungalung Kttmat, 
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with his wife and child. When these ceremonies commenced 
they, with one exception, went away, Ixxause neither the BiduelH 
or the Krauatun Kurnai had, as I have said before, any initia- 
tion ceremonies, and these men had therefore never been '‘made 
men."' The one man who remained was the old patriarch of the 
BiduelH, and he was now driven crouching among the women 
and children. The reason was self-evident; he had never been 
made a man, and tliercfore was no more than a mere boy. 

The women and children being thus" driven together, the old 
men proceeded to draw from them those l>oys who were con- 
sidered to be ripe for initiation. The old men pointed out those 
who were to be taken, and their Kabos seized them and placed 
them in the front rank of the women. 'I'here was one boy, a 
half-caste, indeed lie was nearer white than black, as to whom the 
old men were divided in opinion. He was in an agony t)f terror, 
clinging to his mother, but by the ^'irder of the head Gommera he 
was dragged out and discussed. After a few minutes the 
decision was given, “He is too young, put him back again.'* The 
women and children were now pushed together into as small a 
compass as [xissible, with the t^ld iiiduelli patriarch among them. 
Skin rugs and blankets were then placed over them, so that 
they were completely hidden, and were themselves unable to see 
anything. .\t a signal from (hinjerung, a Kabo seized his lM>y 
from^under the covering, and holding him by one arm, ran him 
off to the place where the bundles were left. All of us followed 
as fast as jK)ssihlc, and as I left 1 could hear the miifflcd sound 
of the ‘*t(X)th"-sung being sung by the women umlcr their cover- 
ings. 

It was exixctcd that there woulil lx eight boys ready to lx 
made men, but owing to the delays and to the non-arrival of the 
Kiiniai contingent, there were only three who were passed by 
the old men. Two were alxmt fourteen or fifteen, the other was 
older and had an incipient moustache. 

The first proceeding at the try8tmg-i)lace was that the Kabos 
placed on each boy, who had been stripix<l naked, a new blanket 
folded twice, so that when fastened down the front it farmed 
a cone, the apex of which was over the toy’s head and the base 
barely touched the ground. Tlie wooden skewers with which 
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the sides of the blanket were fastened were so placed that the 
boy’s face appeared just over the uppermost one. The upper 
fold fell over the head so as to shade the eyes and in fact most 
of the face. 

This being all arranged, Gunjerung gave the signal to start, 
and our procession began to ascend the steep side of a grassy hill 
leading to the mountain. Some of the old men led the way, then 
came the three sets of Kabos, one on each sid^ of a lx)y, holding 
the upfier part of his arm, an<l in deep converse with him as they 
went. All the other men followed as they liked, each one carry- 
ing his bundle, and the Kabos carried, not only their own, hut 
also their Ixns* things. 

The duty of tlie Kabos is to take charge of the l>oys <luring 
the ceremonies. They never leave them alone, and if one of them 
has to absent himself for a time, he calks some (*ther man. of the 
same relation t<» the Ikw as lumself, t<» take his place. It is the 
duty of the Kabo to prepare his hoy for the coming ceremony 
by rnstructi^^m, admonition, and advice, and this commences the 
moment the procession moves forwanl. ( >ne of the earliest, if 
not the first, instruction is that the Ixvy must not under any 
fx^ssible circumstance^ show any surprise or fear, and no matter 
what is said <»r done to him. he is not hv word or deed to show 
that he is conscious of v\l;al is gt»ing on. yet that he must 
narrowly 4»hserve everything, and rememl>er all he sees an<i hears. 
It IS explained that everything he hears sai<l. to which the word 
’T’ci/r‘ is ap|)emled, means the exact o|>|x>site to the apparent 
meaning. 'Fhis word was explaine<l when vve >tarted by Umbara. 
lie said that it was like a white man saying ‘T sell you;*' my 
messenger Jenhin said it was like a white man saying “gammon,** 
The use of the word will he <een by illustration farther on. 

The intention of all that is done at this ceremony is to make 
a mcMuentous change in the lKn*s life ; the past is to be cut off 
from him In a gulf which he can never re-pass. His connection 
with his im^ther as her chiltl is broken oflF, and he liecomes 
henceforth attached to the men. All the sfK^rts and games of his 
lK>yho<xl are to be a!>andoned with the severance pf tlie old 
domestic ties Indween himself and his mother and sisters. He is 
now to l)e a man, instructed in and sensible of the ilnties which 
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devolve upon him as a member of the Murring community. To 
do all this is partly the object of the ceremonies, and tlie process 
by which this is reached is a singular one. The ceremonies are 
intended to impress and terrify the boy in such a manner that 
the lesson may be indelible, and may govern the whole of his 
future life. But the intention is also to amuse in the intervals 
of the serious rites. 

The ceremonies, therefore, are marked by what may be called 
major and minor stages, and the intervals are filled in by magic 
(lances, by amusing interludes and buffoonery, in which all the 
men take part, excepting the Kabos, whose duty is to unceasingly 
explain and admonish during the whole ceremony; to point the 
moral and adorn the tale. The pieces of buffoonery are jierhaps 
some of the most remarkable features of the prcx'ceding. If one 
were to imagine all sorts of childish mischief mixed up with tlw 
cardinal sins represented in burlesque, and ironically rccom- 
mended to the boys on their return to the camp and afterwards, 
it would give a not unapt representation of what takes place. 
But there is a remarkable feature that at the end of almost every 
sentence, indeed of every indecent, imm«.)ral, or lewd sugge.stic)n, 
the speaker adds ^'YahT which negatives all that has l>cen said 
and done. Indeed the use of the word ''Yak' runs througli the 
whole conversation carried on during the ceremonies, as when a 
man in the rear of the {)rocession calls to some one in tlie front, 
“Hallo there, you (mentionitig his name), .stop and come back 
to me — yah!'' This gave to the whole of the proceedings, up to 
the time when we reached the Talmaru camp, in the recesses of 
the mountain, a sort of Carnival and April f<x)l aspect. 

The old men told nie that the meaning of this inverted manner 
of s[>eaking. of saying one thing when the sjxakcr intended 
another, was to break the boys of a habit of telling lies, and to 
make them for the future truth-speaking. 

The ceremonies arc also intended to rivet the influence and 
power of the old men on the novices, who have heard from their 
earliest childhood talcs of the fearful powers of the Comtnefos, 
and of the^ Jotas by which they can cause sicknes.s and death. 
At these ceremonies the Jams are exhibited. A young man .said 
to me after his initiation, “When I was a little !K)y I did not 
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believe all I beard about the Jolas, but when 1 »aw the Gommettu 
at the Kuringal briiipng thetn up froi 1 their insidca, I believed 
it all/' 

These remarks will be illustrated by the incidents which I 
am about to describe. 

At the halt made the Kabos placed their boys iit a row, and 
two old men sat down before them on the ground, facing each 
other with their feet touching. In the oval space thus enclosed 
by their legs they proceeded to make a ‘'mud pie” of the wet 
soil, which they smoothed and flatted into tlie semblance of a 
cake, with childish manner and gestures. All the men danced 
round them uttering some word which I omitted to note. Several 
men then came to the Ixiys and spoke to them, in their buffoon 
manner, pointing at the same time to the dirt cake. It fortunately 
happened that one of the hoys was a Bemeringal, wliose language 
differed from that of the Katungal so much that throughout the 
ceremonies, while the men s|)oke to the Katungal boys in their 
(wn language, they sfKike to the Berncring boy in the broken 
English which is tised by the blacks and whites in speaking to 
each other. Thus I was able to follow the whole course of in- 
struction and admonition very satisfactorily, and also to check 
the explanations given me by my friends Yibai-malian and 
llml>ara and others. The men said. ‘T.ook at that! look at those 
old men, when you get back to the camp go and do like tliat, 
and play with little children — Yah !” 

After a march of another quarter of a mile there was another 
halt. Some of the old men came out of the scrub with botighs 
held round their lieads representing a mob of bullocks, and went 
thrcHigh some absurd antics to make the Ixiys laugh at their 
child’s play. But the Ixiys, having Inxm w^amed by their Kabos, 
looked on wdth the utmost stolidity. 

From here we marchetl slowly up the mountain side, until at 
another little level a thiril halt was made. Here tfie second 
stage was marke<l by all the men rubbing themselves with 
powdered charcoal, making themselves almost unrecc^tsable. 
The use of jxiwdcretl charcoal in this manner seems, to have a 
very general application in these ceremonies anti in other tribes to 
magic, as for instance the Bunjibbarn among the Kumai. 
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This interlude was an amusing one. The men, led by l^rnbara, 
pretended to l>e a team of working bullocks. Each man held a 
stick by both hands over his neck to represent a yoke, and the 
team danced slowly among the trees, past the boys with ludicrous 
gestures. Thence a further march was made, the men making 
laughable remarks to the boys, such as "You can go honn* now — 
Yah ! We are going to the sea-shore to get oysters — Yah !” 

On the summit of the hill there was another halt, and here 
was the first magic dance. The h<n*s and their Kabos stoo<l in a 
row and the men danced in a circle l>eft>re them, shouting the 
name for “legs.'' This kind of dance is merely jumping round 
in a circle, with the legs wide apart and the arms stretched 
straight downwards swinging across each other in front, the 
word being loudly uttered, rhythmically with the IhhIv movement. 
After doing this for a minute or two, the circle of <lancers 
opened, and joined t>n to the end of the line of Kalu^s and novices, 
the whole then forming a new circle. ( >ne of the (iommeras 
darted into this enclosed space, and <lanred the magic dance. 
This is clone as if sitting almost on the heels, htit the ktuas are 
wi<lely apart, and the two hands are extended downwanls until 
the fingers almost touch the ground. The medicine-man then 
hops backwards and forwards with a staring expression of face, 
his head vibrates from side to si<l(*, and he suddenly shr>ws, some- 
times after ap|>arcntly internal struggles, one of his Joias lK‘twecn 
his teeth. 1'his is .suj)posed to have been l>r< night from within 
himself. The 'ther men are meantime dancing nnind him, and 
I have occasionally sem him work himself into a kind of ecstatic 
frenzy, and fall down, once almost into tlie fire, utterly exhausted. 
While tins was g<nng on. the Kabos spoke in earnest tones to 
their hoys, explaining l<» them the great and deadly |m overs of 
the Gommeras, and the necessity of their oI)eying every instruc- 
tion given to them. 

After a further ascent of a steep mountain ridge, there was 
another halt before crossing the summit of the range, which was 
marked by the men repnsenting to tlu* hoys a procession of old 
men, slovvjy and with rhythmical nvoements marching out of 
the forest into the little c»pen .space in which the lw»ys had Imi 
halted. Great age was shown, as in all these rf*presentations, hy 
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each man walking in a stmping pofiition, supported by a staff 
in each hanci* After circling round the lx)ys twice, the procession 
resolved itself into a ring in front of the boys and the men dance<! 
the usual magic dance round one who exhibited his /oias in the 
usual manner. The men then, ceasing to dance, rushed to the 
1 k)vs in an excited manner, old Yibai-malian leading the way, 
and for the first time went through one of their most characteris- 
tic performances. They all shouted meaning “Good/* 

and at the same time moved their arms and hands as if j>assing 
something from themselves to the fK>ys, who, Ixung instructed 
by the Kahns, moved their hands and arms as if pulling a roj)e 
towards themselves. ih<* j^alms of the hands lK*ing held upwards, 
fhe intentii»n of this is that the Ixws sliall l>e ct>mplelely filled — 
saturated. I might say — with the magic proceeding from the 
initiated and the medicine-men. so that ‘‘ Daramtthdii will like 
them/* 

Perhaps the IrsI expression that conld 1 r* used in English 
would he that by their thus parsing their magical intluence to 
the Iwws, the medicine-men and tlie initiated made the novices 
acceptable to Daramulun 

I'he old men Inung ready, we went down a cattle-track to the 
lower glcji. where a place was choven and a space cleared for 
the tootli cereitn»ny. All the lnis!u*s w*ere chop]K*d up, the stones 
gatltered, an<i even the grass plucked up l)v the ro^as — in fact, 
everything cleaixd from it for a Npace <»f al)<)ut twentv-five feet 
s((|uari*. In a line along one side three pairs of fioies were dug, 
alHMit a fcHit in depth, in which the novices were to stamL A 
great stringy-hark tree was close to the northern side, and on 
this the l»< ga (lomiitrra cut in relict the figure of a man of life- 
size in the attitude of dancing. Tltis reprcsentcil Daramulun, 
whose cerenumies the\ are, ami who, as is taugdit to the novices, 
is cognisatil of the A'lirmga/ proceedings. 

While some of the old men were making thesi' preparations, 
other nnm prepared sheets of stringy hark for the dresses of 
the performers tn the next ceremony. These tlresses were pre- 
pared by cutting the hark of tlie tree through all round the hole 
in two places alKiut three feet apart. The Auter Kirk is then 
chipped off and the inner liark beaten with the liack of the tonia- 
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hawk before being separated from the tree. It is then taken 
off as a sheet of fibres, and being extended on the ground, is at 
least three times its former circumference. The sheets of fibre 
are about three inches thick, and look like coarse bright yellow 
tow. Ten men were now decorated with this fibre round their 
bodies, tied round their legs and amis, and placed as monstrous 
wigs on their heads. Their faces were further disguised by 
reverting the upper and lower lips by cords made of the fibre 
tied behind the head, theret)y showing the teeth and gums, and 
the effect was hideous. Two pieces of bark were now stripped, 
each about four feet in length, by fifteen inches at one end an<l 
rune at the other. The ten men now knelt down in a row on the 
southern etlge of the cleared space, and about six or seven feet 
distant from, and parallel with, the row of holes, which faced 
them. The kneeling men were shoulder to shoulder ; the man at 
either end had one of the pieces of bark in his hands, and in front 
of him a small mound of earth raised up in such a position that 
he could strike it with the concave side of his piece of bark. 

All l>eing now ready, including the new hull-roarer, my 
messenger was sent to sound it on the n>ound of rocks overlook- 
ing our camp. The Kabos soon ap|K.*ared, carefully leading their 
charges over the rocks and aimwig the fallen trees, and down the 
cattle-track. The boys were ordered to keep their eyes fixed on 
their feet, and could therefore f»nly f)rocced slowly, each one 
being guided by a Kabo. The remainder of the men who liad 
remained at the camp followed them. 

When the ik wices reached tlic cleared ground, still with Ix^nt 
heads and downcast eyes, each was placed with his feet in one 
pair of holes. Then they were told to raise their eyes and look, 
and the sight of the ten disguised figures must have Inren startling 
to them, but I could not see the slightest trace of emotion on the 
face of either of them. 

At this time the scene w^a.s striking. Some of the men w^re 
standing at the east side of the cleared s|>acc, some on the west 
side, the boys and their Kabos Wing on the north, almost at the 
foot of the tree on which the figure, about three feet in length, of 
Daratnulun was cut. In front of them were these mf>t ionless 
disguised figures. The Gommera Bnipin was at a little distance 
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almost hidden in some scrub, and old Gunjerung, the head 
Commera, stood apart from all as was his ciistom, leaning on his 
staff, waiting for the moment when all being ready, he would 
give the signal for the ceremony to commence. 

At length Gunjerung raised his staff, and the kneeling man 
nearest to the sea, that is at the east end of the row, raised his 
strip of bark and brought it dowm on the earthen mound before 
him with a sound like the muffled report of a gun. Then he and 
all the other men surged over to the west, uttering a sound like 
*\sh’' or ''ush,'’ long drawn out. The western man now, in his 
turn, struck his mound with a resounding blow, and all surged 
back making a rumbling sound; so they went on for some little 
time with the regularity of ckKrkwork. ITiis represents the 
waves breaking on the land, and rushing up on the slK>re, and 
the thunder answering it frrmi the mountains. 

Gunjerung mnv signed with his staff, and the inasked figures, 
springing up, rushed to the nijviccs, and commenced to d.ance to 
the words *'lllrri-:iirri<virri" that is, “(Juick, quick, quick,” As 
they did this, one of the Kabos knell behind his boy, with his 
right knee on the gr<»und, and the Ixw sat on his left as a seat. 
The either Kabo came Ixhintl and <lrew the boy's head on to his 
breast, having his left arm rouml his chest, and his right hand 
over the Ixn ’s eyes. The Kalx> kneeling on the ground held the 
Ixjy's legs, his feet being in the holes. 

I'rom Ixdiiiul tlic buslics where he had l>ecn concealed, the 
Commera Brupin now suddenly emergcil dancing, Ixaring in one 
hand a short wchkIcti club and in the other a piece of wwkI about 
eight inches long and chisel-shajKd at the cn<I. Being the repre- 
sentative of Daramtilufi, he was clothetl only in a complete suit 
of cliarcoal dust. 

The Ixyy's eyes l>eing covered, he <lance<! into the space 
between them and the masked men to excited shouts of 
to which the other men were also dancing, and thus 
approache<l the first lK>y. He now handed his implements to 
the man nearest to him, and seizing the boy*s head with his 
hands, applied his kiwcr incisor to the left up|>er incisor of the 
l>oy, and forcibly pressed it upwards. He theft, dancing all the 
time, placed tlie chisel on the ttx>th and struck a blow with the 
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mallet. This time the tooth was loosened, and I could see blood. 
Some of the dancing-men now came between the boy and me, so 
that I lost count of the blows for a few seconds. However, I 
counted seven, and I think that there was at least one more. The 
tooth then fell out of its socket, and l^nipin gave it to one of 
the old men. The l)oy was then led aside by the Kabo, who told 
him that he must on no account spit out the blood, but swallow 
it, otherwise the wound would not heal. The stoical indifference 
shown by this lx>v, to what must have Ix'en an exquisitely j>ainful 
operation, was most surprising. I watched him carefully, ami 
he could not have shown less feeling had he been a bUnrk of 
wotnl. lUit as he was led away 1 noticed that the muscles of his 
legs quivered in an extraordinary manner. 

The (jOfntitcra now dance<l up to the second Ixw. and amidst 
the same shouts of ' Jrirri" gave a hoi^t to the lxn‘s tooth with 
his own, and then struck liis first blow. This. Iiowever, pro<hiced 
a different effect on this Ixn. for he set up a tremendous yell 
and struggled violently. His outcry was. however, drowned by 
the cries of “ir/rr//* and llie Ixn’s eyes !>eing still covered, the 
Commcra again danced in from the marked figures. Inhind wIkuii 
he had been crouching, and again struck hi'^ bli»w. 'Phi'^ pro- 
duced the same effect as UTore. 'Pbe <»ld men now said that t!ie 
l)oy had been too much with the women, and liad played t<K) much 
with the little girls, thereby causing his t<x>th to he s^) firmly 
fixed. Yibai-malian now came forward, in his character (»f a 
great metlicine matt, and first of all gave the t<K>th a tremendous 
hoist up with his lower jaw, then he put his mouth to that of the 
boy, who made a trememkms .struggle, and got his arms free. 
Yibai told me afterwards that he then forced fme of hi^ Jolas, a 
quartz crystal, up against the to<»th (o lrK>sen it. The lx»y, feel- 
ing this hard substance coming out of the miHlicine-maiPs mouth, 
thought, as he afterwards told his Kahn, that the man was going 
to kill him by something out of his inside. W'hile this was going 
on, the men near in the boy said to him, ‘^Kow you he quiet, only 
a little more and it will 1 k‘ out.'* 

As .soon as the boy was soothed down, the Gotnmera danced 
in again and succeeded in getting a gmwl blow which knocked the 
tooth out. He struck thirteen blows in all. 
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The third lx)y now only remained, the smallest of the three, 
and in his case one of his Kabos, a man of the Ngarigo tribe, 
having first of all pushed the gum hack from the tooth with his 
finger-nail, Yihai-malian gave the tooth the regulation hoist, and 
the Gommera, dancing in, kiux'kcd the ttx/th out with a few blows. 

The three boys, having soimwhat recovered from the severe 
ordeal through which they had gone, were led by their Kabos 
to the tree on whiCh the figure of Daramulun was cut, and were 
told of him and his |X)wcrs, and that he lived beyoml the sky and 
watched what the M lining did. When a man died he met him 
and l(K)k care of him. It was he wlio first made the Aiiringn/, 
aii<I taught it to their fathers, and he taught tliein also to make 
wea|K»ns, and all tliat they know. The Gommeras receive their 
|K»wcrs from him. and he gives them the Krugulhin^. He is the 
great lUamban who can clo anything and go an\ where, arnl he 
gave the tribal laws to their fathers, who have handed them down 
from father to s<in until nr»w. 

As tile Ixns were then luing Ic<I away to their e'amp, Gunje- 
rung stoj>|K*d them, and spnkc to them in a most impressive 
manner. Alliuling to ilic figur*/ of Paramuluti, he said, “If you 
make any tiling like that when y<»u go back to the camp, I will 
kill you.” 

\\ lien the Ixiys were takui away, the men -tripped off their 
Ixirk-fibre disguise's and t>iled the*ni over the fooi-hf>Ies. Then 
they all formed a ring rouiui the cleared space, standing with 
their faces outwards. At a signal from Ilriipin they all Ixmt 
forwards, and with their Iiands scratcheni leaves, -ticks, rubbish, 
auytiiiug they cenild rcacii, towards ihcmsedve's, ihriuvtng it liack- 
wards ow to the hcaj). Then they siinultancenisly jumjKd l>ack- 
wards, uttering the sounds "f*rr! f*fr! (*rr! %cah! ivah! unthT 
three limes. A large cjuantily oi rubbish lieing thus gathered 
over the sacred ground, ilun all turned nHiml, and each one 
iiK^tioning with his outstretched hands towards the heap with the 
palms downwards ref>eated the words "Yah! mikT as a final 
conclusion. 

VVe all now went up to the camp, and standing by the Tai- 
tiiaru fire, the boys were invested with the man’s Iwlt*. A kmg 
cord of opossum-fur string, folded a number of times, was 
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mmd round the waist, and fastened by the end bein^ tucked 
under the folds. This belt is coloured with red ochre. In front 
bangs the narrow kilt {Burrain), thrust up under it so as to 
hang down and preserve decency, being fastened to the belt by 
the two outside thongs, which are tucked once or twice under 
and round the belt. A Burrain also hangs down behind. 

The novices were now covered as before with their blankets; 
and, being seated beside their Kabos, were told that, their teeth 
being out, nothing nK>re would be done to them, that they were 
no longer boys, but were to look on and attend to all the Kabos 
told them. 

The proceedings wdiich I shall now describe continued all 
night, and are intended to enforce the teachings of the Kabos, to 
amuse the lx>ys, and at the same time to securely establish the 
authority of the old men over them. v 

The magic fire was freshly built up. and the novices were told 
to stand up and observe. I may now mention once for all that 
the evening^s ceremonial entertainments and f>r(K:cedings were 
carrie<l.on alternately by the two sections of the community— 
the mountain Bcmcringai and the sea-coast Katungal. 

Dances and performances alternated, some riXTely to amuse, 
others to illustrate the magical jxover of the Gommeras, and 
others to enforce tribal morality, or to perfKtiiate tribal legends. 
These were all strung together by a series of buffooneries, some 
of them of the broadest kind, and pervaded by the inverted 
manner of speaking l>cforc mentioned. Jokes, which were too 
broad for translation, were bandied about from side to side 
with the inevitable ^^Vah! ' attached, which implied that they 
were not to be taken as serious. 

In all these performances the men are nake<!, and even towanls 
morning, when it clouded over and a smart shower fell, only a 
few put on a little covering. The old men es|>eciany adhered to 
the rules of their fathers, so far as they could do so, in the 
conduct of the ceremonies and their owm proccfltire. One old 
man put on nothing when it rained but a pair of boots. 

The firet performance was by the liega Gommera, and it was 
a ludicrous one. it represents an old man tormented by opossums. 
It must be mentioned that, wiieacvcr possible, the men who repre- 
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set|te<f animals were of those totems, ami indeed alt the animals 
which were represented in these per for nances w^rre the totem 
animals of the tribe. Tlius, when it is a kangaroo hnnt, it is a 
kafigaroo man wlio performs, and the wikl-dc^ men hmt him. 
Bat if there are not sufficient of the necessary totems, then other 
men help them. 

In this instance the great age of the |>erfonner was indicated, 
as in all other cases, by his leaning on a staff. He was occupied 
in chopping some animal (ytt of a Iwllow log, and behind him 
were a number of opossums, crouching in the bushes. As he 
chop[)ed, an opossum came behind him and scratched his bare 
log, frigiitening him, to judge by tfie caper he cut and the yell 
he uttered, as lie turned roiin<l and hit at it with his staff. His 
tormentor dcxlgcd him, and running past on all fours, lay down 
at the edge of the cleared space. The old man now resumed his 
chopping, when another ofKissuni ran out and bit his leg, and the 
old man, jumping and yelling, hit at and missed him. So it went 
on till all the oiK>ssuin men had passed from one sifle of the fire 
to the other, ami were lying side by side. The performer now 
dro|>j)e<l his staff and tomahawk and rushed to the fire, where 
he clapped his hands, shouting the word for opossum, w hereupon 
all the ojKXssum men sprang up and dance<l round him and the fire. 

The next was a tuagic dance to the word meaning 'legs.’’ 
IiTthis the dancing of the Goffimcras and the exhibition of their 
foias was a marked feature of the dance. At one time there 
would be only one, then others wouKl rush into the ring, until 
there were four or five, once there were six, all dancing in an 
excited state, staring with gi>ggle eyes, with their lips drawn back, 
showing their Joias held between their teeth, in the firelight, for 
it had IxTomc dark. (>ne man in his frenzy threw himself 
down on his knees, and dancetl on them. Others danced until, 
apparently overcome by their owui magic, they fell down seem- 
ingly senseless 

Of the totem dances soine wTre merely the magic dance to 
the name of the totem. Others were prefaced by pantomimic 
representations of the totem animal, bird, or reptile. Thus there 
was a dance to the word the dog'«r t<x>th, referring 

to the “‘ravenous twth which devours everything.'* It com- 
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nienced with the life-like howling of ii dingo in the forest, 
answered by other dc^s on the other side. Ihcn nearer, till a 
man ran into the firelight on alt fours, with a bush stuck in his 
l>eU behind, to represent a dingo’s tail. Others followed, till 
half a score were running round the fire, smelling each other, 
snarling and snapping, scratching the ground, in fact represent- 
ing the actions of wild dogs, until the medicine-man leading 
them sprang to his feet, clapped his hands, vcKif crating in 
measured tones, While he daiiced, the others 

followed him, dancing round him, and the usual totem dance 
was made. 

Another was the crow dance, in which men, with leaves round 
their heads, croaked like tho>e birds, and then danced ; llie owl 
dance, in which they imitated the h<H>ting of the I akala, owl; 
the lyre-bird dance, and that of the stone-plover. Mnally, there 
was the dance (d the nK'k-wallahv. which was pantomimic. 

In this the riKk-wallahy were at first ctMicealed in the shadows 
to the right front of the fire, that is. hH>king nortli from where I 
sat. l»rupin and Vihai-malian were the principal ])crformcrs, the 
animals being represented hv two or three of that totem, with 
other men helping them. Yihai had charge of the roik-wallaliy, 
and lirupin tried, in a grolescpu* manner, ti) entice, them frtim 
him, while talking to the fi)nner. W hen iluv ran to Itrujyin’s 
side, Yihai threatened him, and lliey had a crmiic c<.*mhat, as if 
with club and shield. So it went on till all the wallaby had IjKsen 
enticed from Yihai, wlio evinced his grief at the loss in the mt^st 
comical manner. It ended with the usual dance to the w<»r<l 
Yalotr^a, that i.s, rock -wallaby. 

Some of the pantoinina^ were curious, particularly one which 
represented a Gommem ttiring a sick child, which was a small 
log which one of the ol<l men IkmI taken from the fire and carried 
in his arms to and fro, imitating the crying of a sick child. 
Several <>i the men came up and imitated the actions of a 
^‘doctor,’' in stroking the child with their hands, and extracting 
from it stones, pieces fd wutxl. bark, and other things, as the 
cause of the disease. Ibis was received with shouts of laughter 
from all, Trom tlk.‘ medicine-men a.s well as the otfiers. The only 
ones who did not even srnilt were the utterly urinK>ved novices. 
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Another pantomime represented a number of very old men 
who came up, following each other, out of tlie forest, and circled 
round the fire in the usual rhythmical manner, swaying from side 
to side at each step, and each holding his head with both hands, 
one at each temple. After going round the fire several times, the 
chain broke up into individuals, wh<j l>cgan tickling each other, 
finally falling down into a heap, screeching witli laughter. Such an 
exhibition of chiloishncss in venerable old greyl>eards %vas ridicu- 
lous, and this was iTn[)reHscHl on the novices by going up to them 
and saying, “When you go back to the camp do like that — yah!*' 
by this warning tliem not to be guilty of such childish acts in 
their new characters of men. 

Other pantomimic representations were to impress rules of 
tribal morality by visible instances. 

A man lay down c^n the ground near the fire, as if a woman 
asIccjK The other pcrt<»rnicrs were hidden by the shadows 
lhn)wn by the trees beyond the fire. ( )ne man then stole out, and 
seeing the woman sleeping. cauiit»i:sly approached, after i^cering 
all round to see if any one were near, lie tried in vain to wake 
her, an<l made comic gCNturcN which left no doui>t of his inten- 
tions. IJeing unable to succeed, he went acr(*ss and lay down 
at the edge of the clear space. < hie by one the otiicr men came 
by. each fruitlessly endeavouring to waken the sleeping woman, 
aivtl also making gestures showing what lie intcmled. \\ hen all 
luul passc<i tile pseud^v woman. i>ne of the (tomwi^ras jum|H?d up 
ami commenced his dance, the <hsapj)oinlc<l suitors joining in it. 
'This f>lay, taken by itself, was comic, but when looketl at in 
reference to the gesuires Tuadc by the men. suggested what might 
ba|ijWn if a savage found a .M>litary woman slee[ung in the bush, 
iiut x rernarkahle rommentary was applied, not^only by the brtxid 
allusions made by the men kK>king on. addressi'd to the novices, 
and always folKwvcd by the emphatic “Yah!** but by the direct 
statements of (iunjening to the Ikhs in the coast language, and 
to the Wolgal Ihh* in Hnglish, which was, **I»ok at me! if you 
do anything like that when you go back to the camp, I will kill 
you; by and by, when \ou arc older, you will get a wife of your 
own.*' .... t ' 

These representations went on from aliout six in the evening 
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to near three o’clock in the morning. When one section had 
wearied themselves a short halt was called, and the boys were 
told, as in one instance, “You can go and lie down, we are going 
to sleep — ^>"ah !” The Kabos led them to the couch of leaves, and 
caused them to lie down covered by blankets. The men sat by 
their fires, or rolled themselves in their rugs ; some smoked, some 
chatted, but before long, sometimes after no more than five 
minutes had {passed, one of the leading Gommeras would start 
up, clap his hands, and rush to the Talmaru fire, shouting some 
word, in most cases either “A/irawfrfi/" (legs) or 
(dance). The section to which he belonged then joined in, the 
proceedings recommenced, and the other section remained sj>ec“ 
tators. 

Twice when the prtxreedings flagged a little, Yihai-malian 
made me a sign for Mudthi, namely, moving the forefinger of 
the right hand in a small circle, and I sent my messenger to the 
mound of rocks to sound the bull-roarer out of sight. Directly 
the sound was heard the whole camp, excepting the Kabos and 
novices, was in a state of excitement, the men shouting 
huh!'' and the dancing w^ent on with renewed vigiHir. 

The novices were thus kept in a cemstant state of excitement 
and suspense until, as 1 have sai<l, at alM>ut three in tlie naming, 
when the old men danced to the word A'aiV. that is. the end, the 
finish. The magic fire was let burn low, the lx>ys were laid on 
their couch of leaves, and all hamls rolled themselves in their 
rugs or blankets and slept 

The three novices had now to go and live by themselves in 
the bush, on such foo<l as they couKl catch, and which it might 
f>e lawful for them to eat. 7'hey were still under the charge of 
the Kabos, who would visit them frotn time to time, continue to 
instruct them, and see that they followed the rules laid tk)wn for 
them. In the case of the elder of the three, the i^erknl of prolia- 
tion would be shortened, liecause he was employed as a stock- 
rider on a cattle station. But in all the cases the Gommeras 
would not consent to either of them taking his place in the trilial 
community until they were satisfied as to his conduct. For 
instance, Ke woukl not \k allowed to take a wife for possibly 
several years. 
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Among the things which arc told to the novice by his Kabos, 
is the Budjan, that is his totem name. These names are not 
much used, and a person docs not know much of the Budjans 
of others. It is the personal name which is used, not the Budjan. 
The personal name is a tribal one given Iw an individual in child- 
hood, and the use of the totem name is avoided, lest an enemy 
might get hold of it and do him an injury by evil magic. In 
this there is a difference l)etween the Yuin and other tribes, in 
which the totem name is u*ed, and the personal name strictly 
kept secret. The rule is that during the period of probation the 
novice is absolutely prohibited from holding any communication 
with a woman, even his own mother. He must not even look 
at one, and this prohibition extends to the emu, for the emu is 
Ngalall>al, the mother of Daramulun. 

The food restrictions in connection with these ceremonies 
are that the GumbaPtg-ira (raw-tooth novice) may not eat any 
of the following: emu, iKxause it is Ngalalbal; any animal, e. g. 
the wombat, which burrows in the ground, and therefore reminds 
of the ffx>t-holcs. Such creatures as have very prominent teeth, 
such as the kangaroo, because they remind of the t<x>th itself; 
any animal that climbs to the tree-tops, like the koala, tKxausc 
it is then near to Daramulun: any bird that swims, because 
it reminds of the final washing ceremony. Other food forbidden 
is spiny ant-eater, common o[K>ssum. lacc-lizard, snakes, eels, 
(>erch, and others. 

Thus the young man during his prolwition is placed in an 
artificial state of scarcity as to f<KKl, although [>erhaps surrounded 
by plenty. Included in the for!)iddeii is the Budjan of the novice, 
although this rule is iKxoming more and more disregarded in the 
younger generations. 

The novices were (old that if they cat any of the forbidden 
animals, the Jam l)ek>nging to it would get into them and kill 
them. But not only is tliere an immaterial Jota which acts 
ntagicaJly, but als<3 a s|>ecial magical substance wdiich belongs to 
each such aiunial. In fact, these magical substances are some 
of tlie Jam which the medicine-men exhibit at the Kuringai. 
As each Gommera has a totem name, his Budjan and the mag^ical 
substance belonging to it arc his special /oms. 
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It is the evil magic of the Budjan that in great measure com- 
mands obedience, but there is also the belief that the Gommera 
can see in dreams the actions of the novices, and punish them by 
Jokt, In the old times a novice, known to have broken the foo<l 
rules after initiation, would have been killed l)y violence. 

Tlw strictness with which these f(XHi rules are ol)served by 

# 

the old men aflfords a measure of their force in the olden times. 
The old man whom I have mentioned as the Wolgal singer, and 
who seemed to be alK)ut seventy years of ago, told me, wlien we 
were speaking of these rules, that he had never eaten of the 
flesh of the emu. Me said that he ha<l never been free of its 
flesh, by some one stealthily rubbing a piece of it, or the fat, 
on his mouth. 

When the Coittmeras are satisfied that the youth is fit to take 
his place in the tribe, he is allovveil to return. In one case known 
to me, it was between five and six months before the ob.1 men 
were satisfied as to this. I'or some reason they were dissatisfieil 
with the novices, and after a meeting was held of the old men, 
some of them went out to and t(»ld the novices that they must 
not let the women see them stripjKxl of their rugs for some 
months after coming in. 

After the novice is allowed u» come inti» iIk* camp, and till he 
is iKTiTiitted to marry, the (iommcnis can order him to do things 
for them, and he obeys them. 

The ceremonies being now comj)je!cd. there rertiained nothing 
for the jx‘ 0 [>le to do l)ut gradually h* return to their own districts. 
The tooth would lx* carried by the Gommera of the place mtist 
distant from that of the youth it liclonged to. He would llien 
send or hand it to the Ileadtnan of the hKality tiext to him, ami 
thus it would pass from group to group of the intermarrying 
communitN which had attended the Kurim^id. It conveys its 
message, which is that so-amhso lias lx*en made a man. Finally 
it returns U) its owner. 

I Ux>k on myself, as being in their eyes a **(fOmpHera of the 
Kurnai; and as having joined in causing tfie Ktirutgal to be 
held, to carry oflf two of the teeth, which were fastened with 
grass-tree gum <sie to each end of a piece of tw'istetl fibre. An 
old man, the father of one of the boys, l>cgged me not to put the 
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teeth into rny bag/’ and Yibai, who was present, said that 
he would by and by fetch them back. 

Some twelve months after, I was surprised by the arrival at 
Sale, in Gippsland. where I was then living, of tl>e man who had 
acted as my messenger during the ceremonies. In the usual 
secret manner* in which anything relating to the Kurmgal is 
sjM)ken of, he whispered to me that one of the Ijoys had l>ee!i 
taken ill, and that the old men feared that I had placed the teeth 
in my bag with Joias, and had thereby cause<! his sickness. The 
old men had therefore sent him to ask me for them. I relieved 
his mind by showing him the teeth carefully i>acked in a small 
tin lx»x by themselves, and sent him off with them on his return 
jtmrncy of some two hundred and fifty miles. 

In one of the talks which I had with tlx* old men at their 
ll'irn-xnrri-/htin, 1 asked ihtin what wvmld 1 k‘ <lone if a woman 
saw a Xfudllii. flic consensus of (ipinion was that if a woman 
found a Mudthi aiul showed it to a man, he would kill her. If 
a man showed a Mudthi to a w<»man or a child, he would l)e 
killed, and not unlikely tlK»se Ixlonging to him also. If a woman 
were seen in the little Huuan grouiul. ‘^he would he killed. . . . . 

Tlx intention of the ceremonies is evidently to make the 
youths <»f the trilx* worthy memlxrs of the cojnmunity. according 
to their lights. Certain principle^ are impressetl u|>on them for 
their guidance during life — for instance, to listen to and olxv 
the old nxn ; to genenntsiy share the fruits of the chase with 
others, esjxcially with their kindred; not to interfere with the 
women of the trilx. particularly iho>c who arc rclateil to them, 
nor to injure their kindred, in its \vide>t sense, by means of evil 
magic. Before the novice is |xrmiited to take his place in the 
coinniunily, marry, and join in it^^ councils, he must {x>ssess those 
qualifications which will enable him to act for "he common wel- 
fare. 

As a hunter he is ssnit into the Inisb to finti his own living, 
often ftir several months, and. untler the prohibitions as to 
certain focxl animals which arc imjiosed U}X>n him. he is prac- 
tically jilacet! in a state of privation, while Ix'ing jK><vsibly sur- 
rounde<l by plentiful but forbblden fcxxl, * 

The qualifications of the young men are tested in some trilxs. 
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especially those of Southern Queensland, by a ceremonial combat 
in which they take part. 

The extraordinary restrictive powers of the food rules, and 
the powerful effect of the teaching at the ceremonies, has been 
showm in cases known to me by the serious and even fatal effects, 
produced by what one must call conscience, in novices who had 
broken the rules and eaten of forbidden food. 

All those who have had to do with the native race in its 
primitive state will agree with me that there arc men in the 
tribes who have tried to live up to the standard of tribal morality, 
and who were faithful friends and true to their word; in fact 
men for whom, although savages, one nnist feel a kintlly respect. 
Such men arc not to be found in the later generation, which has 
grown up under our civilisation, and is rapidly being extermi- 
nated by it. 

In the ceremonies mentioned, with few exceptions, there is 
a similar mode of assembling the meeting for initiation, the 
making of a circular earthen mound, the removal of the boys 
from their mothers’ control, the knocking out of the tooth, tlK‘ 
investment in some tribes of the novice with a man’s attire, the 
formation (»f a new camp by the women, and the showing of the 
boy to his mother, with the si‘verance of her control over him 
by a formal act, and finally the perio<l of proJ>ation under severe 
conditions. 1 have elsewhere referred to the Indief inculcated as 
to the existence of a great sii[KTnatural anthrojXHUorphic* Being, 
by whom the ceremonies were first instituted, and who still 
communicates with mankind through the inedicine-men, his 
servants. 

All this is more or less clearly shown in the ceremcmies in 
Victoria and New South Wales, hut less so in those of Queens- 
land, where the f<x>d rules, for instance, seem to t>e made with 
the object of providing a plentiful and superior supply of food 
for the old men, and not, as in the before-mentioned tnl>es, to 
inculcate discipline, under which the novices are placed. Yet 
they also act in the same direction in making the participation 
in the better class of f(x)d dc|>ehdent on age. Whether the rule 
of the Queensland tribes, or of those of New South Wales ami 
Victoria, is the older one, is a difficult question to answer. In 
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my opinion the former is probably the older, for it ^tns to be 
most likely that where the old men have the power to do so, they 
will impose rules which favour themselves, leaving the disciplin- 
ary rule to be the secondary object. 

The universality of the practice that the guardians of the 
novice are oi the relation to him of sister's husband, or wife's 
brother, is clearly connected with the almost universal practice 
of betrothal, and exchange of sister for sister, in marriage. As, 
moreover, the boy is initiated by the men of the intermarrying 
moiety of the tribe other than his own, those men of the group 
from which his future wife must come are naturally suggested 
as his guardians and preceptors in the cereiiKinies. Their selec- 
tion would l>e acceptable to both moieties, that to which the novice 
belongs, and that from which his wife must come. As, more- 
over, the relation of Kab(f, to use the Yuin term of relationship, 
is not merely an individual, but a group of men, the arrangement 
would have the strength of mnnl>ers, and a strong kindred behind 
it. Thus the novice, who is taken from the protection of his owm 
kindred during the cercnH>nies, is placet! in that of the kindred 
of his future wife, whose interest it is that no harm shall come 
l«» him. 

One of the causes which act strongly in producing uniformity 
of lielief and of practice, is the fact that men come from a wide 
radius of country to the cerenH>iiies, under what may be called a 
ceremonial armistice. The coinjKment [>arts of the several tribes 
which thus meet together are each, in their furthest limits, in 
contact with still more ilistant tribes, with whom they intenmarry. 
I have referred to instances of a contingent from a distant 
locality l)eing accompanied by [)eople of another tribe, friendly 
to them, but stranger.s to the tribe w^hich has convened the 
cereiiK>nies. It is certain that in each contingent there will be 
leading men, prol>ab!y medicine-men, who wdll lake part with 
their fellows in the ceremonies they have come to see. WTien 
they return, they carry with them the sacred mysteries of this 
tribe, and will be able to introiluce such new beliefs or procedure 
as may have recommended itself to them, and they may on their 
part have contributed something to those they Visited. The effect 
of this intfreourse, even if slight, must be to produce uniformity 
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in the prcx:edurc of the ceremonies; and the period during which 
this may have been going on is not to \yc measured in years, that 
is, in view of the long«continuing isolation of the Australian 
alxirigines, from any material outside intUience. The fact that 
the ceremonies are the same in principle, even where they vary 
in practice, seems to me to strongly confirm the theory which 1 

have suggested — A. \V. llovvirr, Xative Tribes of South- 

East AustraJia, 529-641 (Macmillan, i«)04). 

Every Australian native, so far as is known, has in the normal 
condition of the tribe to pass through certain ceremonies of initia- 
tion before he is admitted to the secrets of the trilw'. and is 
regarded as a fully developed member of it. These ceremonies 
vary both in their nature and number to a very large extent \n 
different triln's. Th(»sc of the eastern and south-eastern coastal 
districts arc entirely different fn»m those of the central trilK*s. 
amongst whom they arc more elalx^rate and spread over a long 
series of years, the first taking place at alxnit the age of ten t»r 
twelve, whilst the final and most impressive one is not pass'd 
through until probably the native has reached the age of at least 
twenty-five, or it may be tinrty. In the Arnnta ami Ilpirra tril)i*s 
the ceremonies are four in number : — 

( 1) Painting and throwing the Imw up in the air : i 2} dreum- 
cision or Lartna: (3) Sulnnci^ion or Arilthu: (4; Tlic E.ugxcura 
or fire ceremonx . 

The limes at which these lake place and the details of tlte 
ceremonies vary to a certain extent in varknis j)arts of the tribes, 
which it must be remembered, occupy an area of country stretch- 
ing from Charlotte Waters in the south <o at least 100 miles 
north of Alice Springs, that is r»ver an area tneasuring 300 miles 
north and south by at least too miles ca^l and west, and c»>initris- 
ing in the south a wide extent of upland, stony {dains and saml 
hills, and in the north a sitccession of ranges running east ami 
west, and reaching an elevation of 5,000 feet. 

The firjt ceremony lakes jdace when a Ixiy is tkivveen ten an<l 
twelve years of age. 1 he Tuen, aiul in this instance the women 
also, assemble at a central spot near to the fnain camp, and the 
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boys who have reached the right age — the number vaiying from 
ceremony to ceremony — are taken one by one and tossed in the 
air several times by the men, who catch them as they fall, while 
tlie women dance round and round the group, swinging their 
arms and shouting loudly, pau, pau-a^a,'' the last cry being 

very prolonged. This over, the l>oys are painted on their chests 
and backs, as shown in the ihustraiion, with simple designs consist- 
ing of straight or curved bands outlined by lines of red or yellow 
ochre. These have no^ of necessity any reference to the totem 
of the boys, d'hey are painted by men who stand to the lx>ys 
in the relation of Umbirna, that is, brother of a woman whom 
the boy may marry. In ^onie cases, at all events, they are copied 
from old rock paintings, certain of which are assixriated with 
particular totems, but the boy will not of necessity be decorated 
with ? design of his own totem. Certain of these particular 
designs are descrilKvl in connection with the sacred drawings. 
If the boy has what is calle<l an Unjipinna man, then it is the 
latter who will draw’ the design upon him at the close of the 
ceremony of throwing up. 

In all the ceremonies of initiation the youth or man has certain 
designs i)ainted on his .xxly, and in no case have they of necessity 
any reference to his own totem, though they are emblematic 
of some totem w ith which usually the man who does the painting 
is associated. These designs come under the general term of 
Ilkinia, the name applied to the desigiis, as a w’hole, which are 
emblematic of the totems ; and so long as the lx)y, youth or man 
has one or other of these painted on Iiim, it does not sigpiify 
which. It must he remembered that the man who does the paint- 
ing is usually the person who decides upon the nature of the 
desigm, and it may also be noted that in the performance of 
sacred ceremonies men arc constantly decorated with designs 
of totems other than their own. 

In the case of this, the first of the initiatory ceremonies, the 
ixiinting of each boy is done as stated by men who stand to him 
in the relationshi]) of Umbirna, that is, a man who is the brother 
of a woman of the class from which his, «. c, the boy’s, wife must 
come. The design is called Enchichichika, and while they are 
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being painted the boys are told that the ceremony through which 
they have just passed will promote their growth to manhood, and 
they are also told by tribal fathers and elder brothers that in 
future they must not play with the women and girls, nor must 
they camp with them as they have hitherto done, but henceforth 
they must go to the camp of the men, which is known as the 
Ungunja. Up to this time they have been accustomed to go out 
with the women as they searched for vegetable fooil and the 
smaller animals such as lizards and rats; now they begin to 
accompany the men in their search for larger game, and begin 
also to lo<.)k forward to the time wlien they will l)ecome fully 
initiated and admitted to all the secrets of the tribe, which are as 
yet kept hi<klen from them. 

The ceremony of throwing up is called Alkirakiwuffta (from 
alkira the sky, and kcuma to throw), and very shortly after this, 
sojnetimes even Ix'fore it, the lx>y has his nasal septum bored 
through, usually by his father or paternal grandfather, and l>egins 
to wear the nose l)one. This Inuring is practised by men and 
women alike, and the ojK.‘ration is attended by a short but inter- 
esting sj>ecial ceremony, which is elsewhere tlescribed. Amongst 
the women the nose boring is usually done by the husliami immedi- 
ately after marriage, and it may Ik* rcrnarkctl in jiasslng that in 
both sexes the constant wearing of the nose !>one emphasises the 
flattening out of the lobes of the nose. 

A goofl many years may elapse Ix^tween the throwing up 
ceremony and rhe performance of the tw^o much more important 
ceremonies oi circumcision or Larina, and that of subincision 
or Ariltha. Speaking geTierally, it may f>e said that circumcision 
may take place at any age after the boy has arrived at puberty. 

Before the time at which the lx>y is thrc>%vn up in the air he 
is s}X)ken of as an Ambaqm'rka, which is the term applied to a 
child generally, af whichever sex it may be. After the throwing 
up, and until the ceremojiy of circumcision, he is called Ulpmerka. 

When it has been decided by the l>ov*s elder male relatives 
(usually his elder br()thers) that he has arrivcil at the proper age, 
preparations are made unknown to him, for the carrying out 
of the \ Larina] ceremony. These consist first of all in the gath- 
ering together of a large supply of food material for the cere- 
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monies are attended with the perfonnance of what arc usually 
spoken of as corrobborees, which last over several days. If a 
stranger belonging to any other group happens to be present in 
camp when the operation is being performed he will take part 
in the proceedings, out in the Arunta tribe there is usually no 
sending out of messengers to other groups to bring them in to 
the performance as there is in the coastal tribes ; nor is it usual 
to operate upon more than one, or at most two, novices at the 
same time; each boy is initiated when he is supposed to have 
reached the proper age, and the cerer.iony is controlled by the 
men of his own local group, who may ask any one to take part 
or not in it just as they feel disposed. 

In the following account we will describe what took place 
during an actual ceremony, which was conducted recently by 
a group of natives associated with a spot called Undiara, one of 
the most important centres of the kangaroo totem situated near 
to the Finke River. It must always be remembered that the 
details of these initiation ctremonies vary to a certain extent 
according to the locality in which they are performed; thus at 
Undiara the men of the kangaroo totem directed the proceedinga 
and therefore sacred ceremonies concerned with this particular 
totem were much in evidence; had Undiara been an emu locality 
then emu ceremonies would have predominated. Bearing this 
in mind, the ceremony now to be described may be regarded as 
typical of the rile of circumcision as carried out by the natives 
living along the Finke River, who are often spoken of as Lara- 
l>inta blacks to distinguish them from other groups, Larapinta 
l>eing the native name of the river. 

The boy was seized early in the evening at the Ungunja, or 
men’s camp, by three young men who were respectively Okilia, 
Umbirna and Unkulla to him. As soon as they laid hands on 
him they shouted loudly, *'Utchai, utchai^ while being frightened, 
he struggled, trying to get free from them. He was at once 
carried off bodily to the ceremonial ground which had been cate- 
fully prepared at some distance from and out of sight of the 
main camp, so that the women, when at the latter, could not see 
anything of what was taking place at the former, which is called 
the Apulia. A path about five feet wide is cleared of grass and 
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wshrubs, and the surface soil is heaped up on cither side* so as to 
form a low, narrow bank of the same length as the path, which is 
some forty or fifty feet in length, and always made so as to run 
east and west. At a distance of afxnit forty feet from the eastern 
end was a brake of boughs at which the men were assembled 
[and behind which the women were grouped). 

Once on the ground, and in the presence of all the uhmi and 
women, the boy made no furtlier resistance, but apparently re- 
signed himself to his fate. He was taken to the men and sat 
down amongst them, while the women, who ha<l been awaiting 
his arrival, at once Ijegan to dance, carrying shields in their hands. 
The reason assigned f<^r this is that in the Alcheringa certain 
w'omen called Vnthippa carried along with them as they travelled 
over the country a number of young Imws who were just being 
initiated. As they travelleil along, dancing the whole way, they 
also carrie<l sbiehls; and therefore it is that, at the present day* 
the initiati(ni ceremony nuist commence with an imitation of the 
Unthippa dance of the .\lcheringa. Except in connection with 
this ceremony women may never carry shielfis, which are ex- 
clusively the pro[x*rty of the men, just as nmeh as the digging- 
stick is the pectiliar projHTty of a wewnan. While the women 
were dancing the men sang of tlie marching «)f the (httliippa 
women across the country. After the Ikw had watched and 
listened for some time, an I'nkulUi man came tip and twdned 
round and round his hair strands of fur string, until it looked 
as if his head were enclosed in a tight-fitting skull cap. Then a 
man who was Cammona to him came up an<l fastette<l romul his 
w’aist a large Vliara, that is. the human hair girdle w'<irn by the 
men, the girdle Ixing provided by an OkfiM of the boy. The 
two first-named men were res[>ectively the brother of the lK>y*s 
mother and the son of tins man, the Ok nut l)cing a tribal brother 
of the boy s father wdio was <lead, as als«> was tlie actual nxjlhcr. 
After this a council of the Okuia and Okilia of the novice W’as 
hckl, and three men, who were r<*sj>ectively Mura, (iammana and 
Chimmia, were told off to take the lioy away ami ixiint him. 
These men. arc afterward called IVulya, or Ihiilia, by the lK>y* 
They first of all went away and built a second brake of bushes 
at tl>e western end of the IpuUa, at a distance of alxmt forty 
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feet from the end of the cleared path, so that in position the 
second brake corresponded to the first one at the opposite end. 
This was henceforth to be the brake behind which the boy had 
to remain except when Lroiight on to thp ground to witness per- 
formances. When this had oeen made the three men returned 
and led the 1k)v thror.gh the dancing women to his hiake, where, 
with great deliberation, they rubbed him al! over with grease, 
and then decorated his body with pinkish-while clay and bird’s 
down. 

During all the jiroceedings every detail, sticb as the appointing 
(d the various officials, was determined upon by a council of men 
consisting of the Oktiia ( tribal fathers) and Ohilia (blood and 
tribal elder brothers) of the novice, and of this council the elder 
Oknia was head man. 

After painting him, tlie Uiinlia told the boy that he was now 
no Ion#.^cr an Ulpmcrka but a U'nrtja. that during the proceed- 
ings about to follow he must render implicit obedience, and on 
no account must he ever tell any woman or boy anything of 
what he was alx)ut to see. Should he ever reveal any of the 
secrets, then he and his nearest relations would surely die. He 
must not speak unless spoken to, and even then his words must 
be as few as jiossible, and spoken in a low tone. He was further 
told to remain crouched down behind his brake when left there, 
and that on no account must he make the slightest attempt to 
see what the men at their ])rake were doing. Should, he try to 
see what was going on at the Apulhiy except when taken there 
and told to watch, some great calamity would happen to him — 
Tiiunyikira, the great spirit whose voice was heard when the 
bull-roarers spoke, would carry him away. When these instruc- 
tions had been given to him by the LhAlia they went away, and 
he was then visited by his Okilia, who repeated precisely the 
same instructions, and after this the If'urfja was left for an hour 
or two to his own reflections. Meanwhile a man had bc^n ap- 
pointed to act as V rinihantima^ whose duty will be seen shortly, 
and until daylight dawned the dancing and singing went on with 
astonishing vigour. Then one of the Okilia went and brought 
back the IVurtja, passing with him as Ijefore through the middle 
of the dancing women, who opened out to allow them to pass 
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through, and placed him sitting on the lap of the UrinihmHma 
man. 

The oldest Mia woman of the boy (his actual Mia or mother 
being dead) had brought with her from her own camp a fire-stick, 
which she had been careful to keep alight all night At daylight 
she lit a fire by means of this, and then took two long sticks with 
which she had provided herself, and lighting them at the fire, 
went and sat down, holding them in her hands, immediately 
behind the Urinthantima man. The Utiinna, that is the sisters 
of the hoy*s father, went and also sat down along with her. Then 
as the men began to sing a special fire song, she handed one of 
the fire-sticks to the woman who was the Mura tualcha of the 
boy, that is the woman whose eldest daughter, iKirn or unlx)rn, 
has been assigned to the IVurija as his future wife, so that she 
is {)otentially his mother-in-law. While the singing went on this 
woman ap}>roached the Ixyv, and, after tying round his neck 
bands of fur string, she handed to him the fire-stick, telling him 
as she did so to always liold fast to his own fire — in other words 
not to interfere with women assigned to other men. After this, 
at a signal from an old Okilia, the U urtja got up and ran away, 
followed by a number of shouting lx>ys, who after a short time 
returned, aiul, along with the women, left the Apulia ground and 
ran back to the main camp. The old Mia tfxik her fire-slick with 
her, and in camp guarded it with great care, fixing it at an angle 
into the ground so as to catch the wiml and ensure its bettig kept 
alight. The U urtja had, whilst in his camp, to guard his fire- 
stick in just the same way, and was cautioned that if he lost it, 
or allowed it to go out, kith he and his Mia would \k killeil by 
Kurdaitcha, On the day on which he was taken back to the camp, 
they lx>th threw away their fire-sticks. 

When the IVurtja left the Apulia, he was accompanied by 
some Okilia and Uukulla men who remained out in the bush with 
him for three da)s. During this time nothing of any sfwscial 
nature happened to him kyond the fact tliat he might not speak 
unless he was first spoken to, which seldom took place, and 
that he might not eat freely, though as yet he w'as not bound 
by the restriction.^ with regard to food which he would shortly 
have to obey. The main object of this partial seclusion is to 
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impress him with the fact that he is about to enter the ranks of 
the men, and to mark the break between his old life and the new 
one ; he has no precise knowledge of what is in store for him, and 
the sense that something out of the ordinary is about to happen 
to him — something moreover which is of a more or less mysteri- 
ous nature — helps to Impress him strongly with a freijng of the 
deep importance of compliance with tribal rules, and further still 
with a strong sense of the superiority of the older men who 
know, and are familiar wit!., all the mysterious rites, some of 
which he is about to learn the meaning of for the first time. 

On the fourth day the IVurtja was brought back, and at 
once placed behind his brake, which is called Atnumbanta, and 
from which he might not move without the fiermission of one of 
the Okilia who had been told off to guard him, and whose father 
was the Oknia who acted as the head man of the council. On 
the nig:d of the fourth day the men sang of the marchings of 
the men of the Ullakup[x?ra (little hawk) totem in the Alcheringa, 
and of their operations with their famous Lialira or stone knives. 
It was these men who, according to tradition, first introduced 
the use of a stone knife at circumcision, the operation having 
been previously conducted by means of a fire-stick. At times 
they broke into the Lanna song: 

Irri yulta yulta rai 

Ul katchcra ul kalchar-rai, 

which is always sung in loud fierce tones. Alxmt midnight two 
Okilia went to the ll^urtjas brake, and having put a bandage 
round his eyes led him to the men who sat as usual on the side 
of their brake facing towards the Apulia, Here he was placed 
lying face downwards, until two men who were going to perform 
a ceremony were in position between the Apulia lines. The 
Quabara, which they were about to perform, was one of a certain 
number which are only performed at a time such as this, though 
in all important respects these Quabara are identical with those 
performed during various ceremonies concemed with the totems. 
When the boy was told by his Okilia and Oknia to sit up and look 
he saw, lying in front of him, and on his side, a decorated man 
whom the Okilia and Oknia, both of them speaking at once, told 
him represented a wild dog. At the other end of the Apulia a 
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decorated man stocxl, with legs wide apart, holding up twigs of 
Eucalyptus in each hand, and having his head ornaaKrnted with 
a small ll aninga, which is a sacred object emblematic of some 
totemic animal, in this |>articular casi‘ a kangarcHx This man 
moved his heac/ from side to side, as if kx)king for sonwtbwg, 
and every now' and then uttered a soiiml similar to that made by a 
kanganx^, which atiimal he was supixised to rej^resent. Suddenly 
the dog Iwkcd up, saw the kangarcK). Ix‘gan l>arking, and, run- 
ning along on all fours, passed iKdween the man’s legs and lay 
down behind the man, who kept watching him over his shoulder. 
Then the dog ran again between the kangaroo-man’s legs, hut 
this tiriK? he was caught and well shaken, and a pretence was 
made of dashing his head against the ground, whereupon he 
howled as if in pain. These movements were repeated several 
times, amt finally the dog was sup|H>se<l 1 k‘ killed 1)\ die kanga- 
roo. After a short pause the <log ran ab>ng on all fours to where 
the li nrf/a sat and laid hituself on top of the l>oy. then the old 
kangaroo hopixal along and got on top of l>oth of them, so that 
the H urt/a had to hear the weight of the two men f»>r alKnil 
two minutes. When the ]K‘rfi»rmers got up, the If’urfja, still 
King down, was t<^ld In the <»ld nun that the Ouabara 
repre>ente<i an incident which look jdace in the Alcheringa, 
when a wild dog-man attacked a kanganw v-nian. and was kilk*d 
by the latter. The article which the kanganH» wore on its head 
was a which was a sacrctl object, and must never lx* 

mentioned in *hc hearing of women and children; it Ixdongcd to 
tlie kanganK) totem, and was indeed the representative of a 
kangarcKx W hen all had been explained to iiim, he was led 
hack tf> his lirake, and the men continued singing at intervals 
all night long. 

The (Juahara, which are jK!rf<irmed at these initiation cere- 
monies. vary according to the hxality in which tliey arc Ixnng 
performed, and the men who arc taking the leading (lart in them. 
If, for cxam|)le, the old man who is jiresifling Ixlongs to the emu 
totem, then tlie Ouabara will at all events to a certain, and 
probably a large extent. <leal with incidents conccrnetl with ances- 
tral emu men. * In the j^articular ceremony iijxin which this 
account is based, the old man presj<ling belonged to the kanganx) 
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totem, and therefore Quabara belonging especially to this totem 
were much in evidence. The totem of the novice has no influence 
whatever on the nature of the particular Quabara performed. 
Each old man who presides ov'^r, or takes the leading part in, a 
ceremony such as thi« has possession of a certain number of 
Quabara, and naturally those performed are chosen from this 
series as they are the ones which he has the right to perform. 
It is necessary also to remember that ceremonial objects, such 
as the IVanint^a, which figure largely in some districts, are un- 
known in others where their place is takf^n by entirely different 
olijects. Thus, for example, in the northern part of the Arunta 
and in the Ilpirra tribe, a sacred pole called a Nurtunja is used, 
and in these parts this has precisely the significance of the IFo- 
ninga, which is never met with in the northern districts, just as 
the Nurtunja is never met with in the south. 

On liie fifth day, in the afternoon, another performance in 
which two kangaroos and one dog figured was given. The 
kangaroos wore, as before, small IVaninga in their hair, and 
this lime carried between their teeth, and also in their hair, 
bunches of wrcx>den shavings soaked in blood, which were sup- 
lK)sed to represent wounds received from the bites of the dogs. 
The perfonnance w'as essentially similar to that of the previous 
daVt and the antics of the dog as he ran round and looked up, 
barking at the kangaroo or howled lustily as his head w^as bumped 
against the ground brought smiles to every face except that of 
the Wurtja. Einally the dog ran along and got on top of the 
IVurtja, and then the two kangaroos followxd, so that this time 
the boy had three men on top of him. When all was over he 
was once more instructed, cautioned, and taken back to his brake. 

On the sixth day the H urtja was taken out hunting by Okilia 
and Umbirna men, and the night w^as spent in singing with little 
intermission songs which referred to the wanderings of certain 
of the Alcheringa ancestors, to which the IVurtja, sitting quietly 
at the men’s brake, listened. 

It must be remembered that it is now for the first time that 
the Wurtja hears anything of these traditions and sees the cere- 
monies performed, in which the ancestors of the tribe are repre- 
sented as they were, and acting as they did during life. In 
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various accounts of initiation ceremonies of the Australian tribes, 
as, for example, in the earliest one ever i>ublishe<l— the one 
written by Collins in i8o4~we meet with descriptions of jK^r- 
formances in which different animals are rei>resented, but except 
in the case of the Aruiita tribe, no iiulicatioti of the meanings and 
sijfnification of these perfonnanccs has f)ecn forthcoming Ixwontl 
the fact that they are asscKiatal with the tiHcnis, In the Aninta 
and llpirra tribes they are rux only intimately asstx*iate<l with the 
totemic system, but have a very definite meaning. Wlicther they 
have a similar significance in other tribes wc have as yet no 
definite evidence to show, but it is at all events worthy of note 
that whilst the actual iniiiatitm rile varies from tribe to trilx, 
consisting in some in the kiKKrking out of teeth, and in others 
in circumcision, &c., in all, or nearly all, an important part of 
the ceremony consists in showing to the novices certain dances, 
the important and common feature of which is that tliev re{)re- 
sent the actions of special totemic animaN. In the Arunta tribe, 
however, they have a very definite mcatiing. At the first glance 
it kK)k‘s much as if all that they were intended to represent were 
the Ixhaviour of certain animals, hut in reality they have a much 
deeper meaning, for each {H*rforjner represents an ancestral indi- 
vidual who lived in the Alcheringa. He was a riiemlwr of a 
group of individuals, all <»f whom, just like liimself. were the 
direct descendants or transformations of the animals, the names 
of vvliich they bore. It is as a reincarnation of the ncver-dlying 
spirit })art of one of these semi-animal ancestors that every mem- 
Iht of the triix is l>orn. and, therefetre, when lK>rn he, or she, 
Ixars of necessity the name of the animal or plant of which the 
Alcheringa ancestor was a transformation or descendant. 

The nature of these performances may be gathered frotn one 
which was jxrformed on the next — the seventh day. As usual 
in all these ceremonies, the Ixxiy of the performer was decorated 
with ochre, and lines of birds’ tlown, which were siipfioscd to lx 
arranged in just the same way as they h»d been on tlie b<xly of 
the Alcheringa man. I'rom his waist was sus|)ended a ball of 
fur string, which was supposed to represent the scrotum of the 
kangaroo, and vvhen all was ready the performer came hofiping 
leisurely out from bchttui the men’s brake, wIktc he had been 
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decorated, lying down ev« ry now and then on his side to rest as 
a kangaroo does. The my had, as usual, been brought blind- 
folded on to the ground , and at first was made to lie flat down. 
When the performer hopped ou: he was told to get up raid watch, 
hor almiit ten minutes the performer went through the character- 
istic movemenite of the animal, acting the part very cleverly, 
while the men acting nnind the IVurtja sang of the wanderings 
of the kangaroo in the AJcJieringa. Then after a final and very 
leisurely hop round the Apulia ground the man came and lay 
down on top of the IVurtja, who was then insirocted in the tradi- 
tion to which the [)erforniance refers. He was told that in the 
Alcheriiiga a party of kangaroo men started from a place called 
Ultainta, away out to the east of what is now called Qiarlotte 
Waters, and that after wandering about they came to a spot 
called Karinga (in the Edith Range about thirty miles south- 
west oi Alice Springs), where one of the party who was named 
Unbiirtcha died ; that is, his I)ody died, but the spirit part of 
him was in a sacred Giuringa, which he carried and did not 
die, but remained behind along with the Chiiringa when the party 
travelled on. This spirit, the old men told him, went, at a later 
time, into a woman, and was born again as a Purula man, whose 
name was, of course, Lhiburtcha, and who was a kangaroo man 
just as his ancestor was, lie was told that the old men know all 
alx)ut these matters, and decide who has come to life again in 
the form of a man or woman. Sometimes the spirit <.hild which 
goes into a woman is associated with one of the sacred Churinga, 
numbers of which every .Alcheringa individual carried about 
with him or her ( for in those days the women were allowed to 
carry them ju.st as the men were), and then, in this case, the child 
has no definite name, but of course it belongs to the same totem 
as did the individual who had carried the Churinga about in the 
Alcheringa; that is, if it were a kangaroo man or woman, so of 
course nuist the child be, and then the old men detennine what 
shall Ik? its secret or sacred name. 

It is in this way that the boy during the initiation ceremonies 
is instructed, for the first time, in any of the sacred matters 
referring to the totems, and it is by means of the performances 
which are concerned with certain animals, 6r rather, apparently 
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with the animals, but in reality with Alcheringa individuals 
who w€re the direct transformations of such animals^ that the 
traditions dealing with this subject, which is of the greatest im- 
portance in the eyes of the natives, are firmly impressed upon 
the mind of the n(>vice, to whom everything which he sees and 

hears is new and surrounded with an air of mystery 

xThe Engwura, or, as it is called in some parts of the tribe, 
Ummpilla, is in reality a long series of ceremonies concerned 
with the totems, and terminating in what may be best described ^ 
as ordeals by fire, which form the last of the initiatory cere- 
monies. After the native has passed through these he becomes 
what is called Urliara, that is, a i>crfectly devclo[xxl memlxr of 
the tribe. We cannot fully translate the meaning of either term, 
but each of them is formeii, in part, of the word ura, which 
means fire. The natives themselves say that the ceremony has 
the effect of strenglhcning all who pass through it. It imparts 
courage and wisdom, makes the men more kindly natured and 
less apt to quarrel ; in short, it makes them erttca murra oknirra, 
words which resjxctively mean “man, gcxxi, great or very/’ the 
word good being, of course, usecl with the meaning attached to 
it by the native. Evidently the main objects of it arc, firstly, 
to bring the young men under the control of tlu* old men, whose 
commands they have to obey implicitly ; secondly, to teach them 
habits of self-restraint and hardihood; and thirdly, to show to the 
younger men who have arrived at mature age, the sacred secrets 
of the tribe which arc concerned with the Churinga and the 
totems with which they are as.sociated. 

The Engwura may be performed in various places, but, as 
it is a ceremony at which men and women gather together from 
air parts of the tribe, and sometimes also from other tribes, a 
central position is preferred if it be intended to carry it out on a 
large scale. It is, indeed, a time when the old men from all 
parts of the tribe come together and discuss matters. Councils 
of the elder men are held day by day, by which we do not mean 
that there is anything of a strictly formal nature, but that con- 
stantly groups of the elder men may be seen discussing matters , 
of tribai interest f all the old traditions of the tribe are repeated 
and discussed, and it is by means of meetings such as this, that 
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a knowledge of the unwritten history of the tribe and of its 
leading members is passed on from generation to generation. 
Not only this, but while the main effect is undoubtedly to preserve 
custom, yet on the other hand, changes introduced in one part of 
the tribe (and, despite the great conservatism of the native such 
changes do take place) can by means of these gatherings, become 
generally adopted in much less time than would be the case if 
they had to slowly filter through, as it were, from one locality 
to another. 

Some idea of the importance of the teremony may be gathered 
from the fact that the one which we witnessed commenced in 
the middle of September, and continued till the middle of the 
succeeding January, during which time there was a constant 
succession of ceremonies, not a day passing without one, while 
there Here sometimes as many as five or six within the twenty- 
four hours. They were held at various hours, always one or more 
during the daylight, and not infrequently one or two during the 
night, a favourite time being just before sunrise 

For the purpose of making things clear wc may briefly refer 
again to the constitution of the tritK\ The whole area over 
which it extends is d’./ided up into a large number of localities, 
each of which is owned and inhabited by a local group of indi- 
viduals, and each such locality is identified with some particular 
totem which gives its name to the members of the local group. 
The term used by the native, which is here translated by the 
word totem, is Oknanikilla, If you ask a man what is his 
Oknamkilla he will reply Erlia (emu), Unchichera (frog), 
Achilpa (wild-cat), &c., as the case may be. 

Special men of the Alcheringa are associated with special 
localities in which they become changed into spirit individuals, 
each associated with a Quiringa, and with each locality are 
associated also certain ceremonies which in the Alcheringa were 
I)erformed by these individuals, and have been handed down 
from that time to the present. Each local group has also, as 
already described, its own Hrtmtulunga, or sacred storehouse, in 
which the Churinga are kept. The men assembled at the Eng- 
wura represented various local totem groups, and they — that is, 
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the older men of each group — ^had brought with them numbers 
of the Qiuriiiga from the storehouses. 

Each totem has its own ceremonies, and each of the latter may 
be regarded as the property of some special individual who has 
received it by right of inheritance from its previous owner, such 
as a father or elder brother, or he may have, in the case of the 
men who are supposed to possess the faculty of seeing and holding 
intercourse with the Iruntarinia or spirits, received it as a gift 
directly from the latter, who have at some titne, so lie tells his 
fellows, performed it for his benefit and tlxm jiresented it to 
him. This means either that he has had a (Iream during which 
he has seen a ceremony acted, which is quite as real a thing to 
him as actually seeing it when awake, or that Inang of a more 
original and ingenious turn of mind than his fellows — as the 
men skilled in magic certainly are — he has invented it for him- 
self and has then told the others, who implicitly believe in his 
supernatural powers, that the spirits have prescnte<l it to himd 

Each ceremony, further, is n(»t only connected with some 
totem, but- with a particular local group of the t(»tem, ami its 
name indicates the fact. Thus we have the Qual)ara rnjiamha 
of Ooraminna, which is a performance connected with the 
Unjiamba or Ilakca flower tr)tem of a place called ( )oraminna, 
the Quahara I’lpmerka of Quiurnpa, which is a ceremony con- 
cerned with certain Ulpmcrka, (»r imcircumcised men of the [)Ium 
tree totem of a place called Qniurnpa, and so on. 

Xaturally the ^'eremonies performed at any Kngwura {Uqiend 
upon the men who are present — that is, if at one Engwura special 
totems are better rc[)resentcd than others, then the ceretmniies 
connected with tliem will prejwmderale. There does not appear 
to be anything like a special series which must of necessity he 
performed, and the whole pr<»gramme is arranged, so to sj>eak, 
by the leading man, whose decision is final, hut who frequently 
consults with certain of tlie other older men. Me invites the own- 

^ Attention may be drawn to the fact that in the Aninta tribe the men 
who are supposed to be able to hold intercourse with the spirits and to 
receive these* ceremonies from them arc quite distinct from those wsuaJly 
called “medicine men,” and that With the former and the latter are charac- 
teristically the reverse of ncrvou.s or excitable in temperament. 
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ers of different ceremonies to perform them, but without his 
sanctiofi and initiation nothing is done. Verj^ often the perform- 
ance is limited to one or {)erhaps two men, but in others a larger 
number may take part, the largest number which we saw being 
eleven. The man to whom the perfomiance belongs may either 
take part in it himself or, not infrequently, he may 'nvite some 
one else to perform it, this being looked upon as a distinct compli- 
ment. The performer, or |>erfornicrs, need not of necessity 
belong to the totem with which the ceremony i.s concerned, nor 
need they of necessity l)elong to the same moiety of the tribe to 
which the owner dues. In some cases while preparations are 
I)eing made for the ceremony only the meml>ers of one moiety 
will be present, but very often there is no such restriction as this. 
In many instatices those wht) are present during the preparation 
arc the men who belong to the district with which the ceremony 
is ass(K:aled. Frequently we noticed, for example, that the men 
from a southern locality would be associated in preparing for a 
ceremony connected with a southein locality, and, in the same 
way. men from the north would he present during the prepara- 
tions for a ceremony concerned with a northern locality. 

Not infrequently two performances would be prepared simul- 
taneously, and when this was so one of them would be a ceremony 
concerned with J*anunga and lUiIthara men and the other with 
Purula and Kumara men. Under these circumstances one group 
would consist of the one moiety and the other of the otlicr moiety, 
and they would he sc])aratcd by some little distance and so placed 
in the lK*d of the creek that they could not see one another. 

Speaking generally, it may he said tliat every man who was 
a meinher of the s[>ecial totem with which any given ceremony 
was concerned would have the right of being present during the 
j)reparatioii, but no one else would come near except by special 
invitation of the individual to whom it belonged, and he could 
invite any one belonging to any class or totem to be present or to 
take part in the performance. The mixture of men of all groups 
is to be associated with the fact that the Engwura is an occasion 
on which members of all divisions of the tribe and of all totems 
are gathered together, and one of the main objects of which is 
the handing on to the younger men of the knowledge carefully 
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treasured up by the older men of the past history of the tribe 
so far as it is concerned with the totems and the Churinga. 

On this occasion everything was under the immediate control 
of one sjx^cial old man, who was a perfect repository of tribal 
lore. Without apparently any trouble or the slightest hitch he 
governed the whole camp, comprising more than a hundred full- 
grown natives, who were taking part in the ceremony. Whilst 
the final decision on all ix)ints lay in his hands, there was what 
we used to call the ‘^cabinet,” consisting of this old man and three 
of the elders, who often met together to discuss matters. Fre- 
quently the leader would get up from the men amongst whom 
he was sitting, and apparently without a word l>eing s[>oken or 
any sign made, the other three would ris<‘ and follow him one 
after the other, walking away to a secluded st>ot in the l)ed of the 
creek. Here they wnmld gravely discuss matters concerned with 
the ceremonies to be performed, and then the leader w'OuUI give 
his orders and everything wouhl work with pTfcct regularity 
and smoothness. The effect on the younger men was naturally 
to heighten their respect for the old men and to bring them under 
the control of the latter. With the advent of the while man on 
the scene and the consequent hreaking down of old customs, such 
a beneficial control exercised by the ebier over the younger men 
rapidly becomes lost, and the native as rapidly degenerates. ( )n 
the one hand the younger men do nut take the interest in the 
tribal customs which their fathers di<i before them, and on the 
other the old men will not reveal tribal secrets to the young men 
unless they show themst‘lves worthy of receiving such knowledge. 

After these few general remarks we may t>ass on to descriln! 
more in detail certain of the ceremonies which will serve to illus- 
trate the long series. 

The first phase of the prf>ceedings was ofxuied by the Alice 
Springs natives ])erfi>rming the Atnimokiia corroblK>rct\ which 
occupied ten evenings. As a mark of restnet and courtesy it 
was decided by the Alatunja of the group, after, as usual, con- 
sultation with the older men, that this corrohlKiree should b<* 
handed over in a short time to the man who tcK>k the leading 
part in the Engwura and who l>elunged to a more southern group. 
When once this handing over has taken place, it will never again 
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be performed at Alice Springs. As scon as the AtnimokUa per- 
formance was concluded, another called the lllyonpa was com- 
menced, and this also occupied ten nights. Two days after it 
had l)egun the old leader of ♦he Engwura wxnt down to the 
ground which had been chosen — the corrobborees mentioned 
taking place at a separate ^x}t visited by men and women alike — 
and digging up the loose, sandy soil he made a low mound called 
the Parra, measuring about thirty feet in length, two feet in 
width and one f<x>t in heigtit. It was ornamented with a row of 
small gum tree boughs, which were fixed Oiie after the other 
along the length of the moun<h and is said to represent a tract 
of country, but, despite long inquiry, we have not l>een able to 
find out what is the exact meaning of the word Parra. All that 
the men could lell us was that it had always been made so during 
the Engwura — their fathers had made it and therefore they did — 
and that it was always made to run north and south, because in 
the Alcheringa the wild cat people marched in that direction. On 
the level fiat to the western side of this Parra the sacred cere- 
monies forthwith l)cgan to be performed. 

When the lllyonpa corroblM)rce had come to an end, no more 
ordinary dancing festivals were held until the close of the whole 
proceedings s<«ne thre< months later. From this time onwards, 
ami until the last act of the Engwura is |x?rfonned the younger 
men who are passing through the cerem<»ny must separate them- 
selves completely from the women, and are entirely under the 
control of the older men. They must obey the latter implicitly. 
Their days are sjKMit either in hunting, so as to secure food, the 
greater ]>art of which is supposed to Ix" brought in to the older 
men who remain in camp, or in watching the ceremonies, or in 
taking }»art in them under the guidance of the old men, and their 
nights are spent on, or close to, the Engwura ground. 

With the oixning of the second phase, the performance of 
the sacred ceremonies concerned with the totems began in earnest, 
and as descri|)tivc of this, we may relate what took place during 
the last eight days of the five weeks which it occupied. 

About ten o'clock on the moniing of the first day it was 
decided to [HTform a ceremony called the Quabara Unjiamba of 
Ooraminna. This is concerned with certain women of the Unji- 
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amba 6r Hakea totem, who in the Alcheringfa came dawn from 
the north and inarclmf southwards as far as a spot called 
Ooraminna, about twenty-five miles to the south of Alice Springs. 
The head men of the local group is the owner of this ceremony, 
and together with six Purula men and one Panunga man, he 
repaired to the bed of the small creek, where they all sat down 
under the shade of a small gum tree. The other men remained in 
various places round about the Engwura ground, but no one 
came near to the place where the preparations were iK'ing rnatle. 

On occasions such as this every man carries alKnit with him 
a small wallet, which contains the few odds and ends needed for 
decoration in the performance of the various ceremonies. The 
wallet consists of a piece of the skin of some animal, such as one 
of the smaller marsupials, with the fur left on, or else some flat 
strips of a flexible bark tied rouml with fur string are used. In 
^ine of these wallets will he found a tuft or two of eagle-hawk 
and emu feathers, hunches of the tail feathers of the black cocka- 
t(V>, some p >rcupine-grass resin, j>ieces of reil and yellow iK'hre 
and white- [)ipe-clay, an o<ld flint or two, !)alls of human hair and 
ojKKSsum fur string, a tuft or two of the tail tips of the rahl)it- 
kanganx), and not least, a dried crop of the eagle-hawk fille<l 
with down. 

The men s(|uat on the ground, and their wallets are leisurely 
opened out. There no such thing as haste amongst llic 
Australian natives. ( )n this rv casion the owner of the Quahara 
had asked his yoiuiger brother to perform the princijial [>arl 
in the ceremony. He was a Purula man of the Hakea totem, 
and he had also invited another man who was a I'annnga of the 
Achilpa or wild cat tot(‘m, to assist in the jierformance. The 
reason why the latter man was askeil. though he belonged neither 
to the same moiety nor totem as those to which the owner of 
the ceremony did, was simply that his datighter had been assigned 
as wife to the owner’s son, an<l therefore it was desired to jwiy 
him some compliment. After some preliminary conversation, 
carried on in whispers, whic!) had reference to the ceremony, the 
performers being instructed in their parts, and also in what the 
performance reprkented, a long s|K%ar was laid on the ground. 
One or two of the men went out ami gathered a numlier of long 
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prass stalks in which ihc spear was swathed, except about a foot 
at the lower end which was left uncovered. Then each man 
present took off his hair waist-girdle and these were wound 
round and round until 5 j>ear and grass stalks were completely 
enclosed, an<l a long pole, aliout six inches in diameter and about 
eight feet in length, was formed. Then to the top of it was fixed 
a bunch of eagle-hawk and emu feathers. When this had been 
done one of the men by means of a sharp bit of flint — a splinter 
of glass, if obtainable, is preferred — cut open a vein in his arm, 
which he had previously Ixiund tightly naind with hair stri^lg in 
the region of the biccjis. The bl<»o<l spurted out in a thin stream 
and was caught in the h(»llow of a shield, until alxnit half a pint 
had been drawn, when the string was unwound from the arm 
and a finger held (»n the slight w^ound until the bleeding ceased. 
1'hen the down was <'»pened out and some of it was mixed wdth 
red ochre which had Ikxmi groun<i to powder on a flat stone. 
I'our of the IHirula men then began to decorate the pole wdth 
alternate rings of red and w'hite down. Tach of them took a 
short twig, bound a little fur string round one end, dipped the 
brush thus made itito the blood, and then smeared this on over 
tile place where the down was to be fixed on. The blood on 
C(Migea]ing formed an excellent adhesive material. All the time 
that this was taking place, the men sang a monotonous chant, 
the words of which were merely a constant re}>etition of some 
such simple refrain as, “l\aint it arouml with rings and rings,'’ 
“the Xnrtuuja of the .Mcheringa,” “paint the Xtirtunja wdth 
rings." I'.very now and again they hurst out into loud singing, 
starting on a high note an<l gradually descending, the singing 
(lying away as the notes got lower and lower, producing the effect 
of music dying away in the distance. Whilst some of the men 
W’cre busy with the Xurtunja, the Panunga man taking no part 
in the work beyond joining in the singing, another Purula man 
was occujiied in fixing lines of dowui across six Churinga, wdiich 
had lK*en brought out of the Purula and Kumara store for the 
purjKisc of Ixung used iu the ceremony. Each of them had a small 
hole lx»red at one end, and by means of a strand of human hair 
string passed tltrough this it was attached to the pole from wfliich, 
when erect, the six hung pendant. Of the Churinga the two 
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uppermost ones were supposed to have actually belonged to the 
two Hakea women who in the Alcheringa walked down to 
Ooraminna. Of the remaining four, two belonged to women and 
one to a man of the same totem, and the remaining one was that 
of a man of the Achilpa totem. 

The decorated ix>le which is made in this way is called a 
Nurtunja, and in one form or another it figures largely in the 
sacred ceremonies, es[>ecially in the case of those which are 
associated with northern localities. Its significance will be re- 
ferred to subsequently. 

As soon as the Nurtunja was ready, the IxHlie^ of the per- 
formers were decorated with designs drawn in ochre and bird’s 
down, and then, when all was ready, the Nurtunja was carried 
by the Purula man to the ceremonial ground, and there, by the 
side of the Parra, the two men knelt down, tlie hinder one of the 
two holding the Nurtunja upright with lx)th hands l>ehind his 
hack. It is curious to watch the way in which every man who is 
engaged in |)erforming one of these ceremonies walks ; the mo- 
ment he is painted up he adopts a kin<i of stage walk with a 
remarkable high knee action, the f(X>t Inung always lifted at 
least twelve inches alxwe the ground, and the knee iKmt so as 
to approach, and, indeed, often to touch the stomach, as the 
Ixxly is bcuit forward at each step. 

The Purula man who had tx‘en assisting in the decoration 
now called out to the other men who liad not been present to 
come up. Thi- calling out always takes the form of shouting 
*‘pau-au-atr at the top of the voice, while the haml with the palm 
turned to the face, and the fingers loosely opened out is rapidly 
moved backwards and forwanls on the wri.st just in front of 
the mouth, giving a very |HTuliar vibratory’’ effect to the voice. 
At this summons all the itkmi on the ground came up at a run. 
shouting as they af)proache(l, '*tvh a! wha! whW-rrr After dan- 
cing in front of the two |Krformers for j>erhaps half a minute, 
the latter got up and moved with very high knee action, the 
Nurtunja being shnvly Ixnt down over the heads of the men who 
were in front. Then the dancers circle<l round the performers, 
shouting loudly *'wha! while the latter move<l around with 

them. This running round the f>erforiners is called IVahkutnima, 
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Then once more the performers resumed their position in front 
of the other men, over whose heads the Nurtunja was again 
bent down, and then two or three of the men laid their hands on 
the shoulders of the performers, and the ceremony came to ^n end. 
The Nurtunja was l^id on one side, and the performers, taking 
each a little bit of dov n froin it, pressed this in turr» against the 
stomach of each of the older men nho were present. The idea of 
placing hands upon the performers is that thereby their move- 
ments are stopjied, whilst tht meaning of the down being pressed 
against the stomachs of the older men is that they became so agi- 
tated with emotion by witnessing the sacred ceremony that their 
inward parts^ that is, their bowels, which are regarded the seat of 
the emotions, get tied up in knots, which are loosened by this 
application of a part of the sacred Nurtunja, In some ceremonies 
the Nurtunja itself is pressed, against the stomachs of the older 
men, the process receiving the special name of tunpulilinta. 

The whole j)erformancc only lasted about five minutes, while 

the preparation for it had occupie<l more than three hours 

.... The fourth phase was a very well-marked one, as 
with it were ushered in the series of fire ordeals which are 
especially ass<Kiated with the Engwura. The young men had 
already had by no means an easy time of it, but during the next 
fortnight they w’cre supix)scd to be under still stricter discipline, 
and to have to submit themselves to considerable discomfort in 

order to prove tlwmselves worthy of graduating as Urliara 

Avoiding on this, the first morning of the new departure in 
the ceremonies, the women’s camp, which lay out of sight of 
the Engwura ground on the other side of the river, the lUpong- 
wurra were taken out through a defile amongst the ranges on the 
west side of the camp. As the day wwe on it became evident 
that there wds unusual excitement and stir in thr women’s camp. 
One of the older ones had been informed that the Illpongwurra 
would return in the evening, and that they must be ready to 
receive them. She had been through this part of the ceremony 
before, and knew wdiat had to be done, but the great majority 
of the women required instructing. About five o’clock in the 
evening all the women and children gathered together on the flat 
stretch of ground on the east side of the river. The Ptounga 
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and Bulthara sq)aratetl themselves from the Purula and Kumara. 
Each party collected grass and sticks with which to make a fire, 
the two being separated by a distance of alxmt one hundred 
yards. A man was posted on the top of a hill overlooking the 
Engwmra ground on the west, and just before sunset he gave 
the signal that the lllpongzvurra were approaching. They 
stopt)ed for a short time before coming into camp, at a si)Ot at 
which tliey de[x>sited the game secured, and where also they 
decorated themselves with fresh twigs and leaves of the Eremo- 
phila bush, lliese were placed under the head-bands, so that they 
drix>ped down over the forehead, under the arm-bands, and 
through the nasal se[)tum. Then, f(»rming a dense square, they 
came out from the defile amongst the ranges. Several of the 
Urliara who were carrying Churinga met them, some going to 
either side, and some going to the rear of the square. Then 
commenced the swinging of the hull-roarers. The wtuncn on 
the tip-tex' of excitement lighted their fires, close to which were 
supplies of long grass stalks and dry houglt^. The Illpon^tmrm 
were driven forwards into the Ixd of the river, pausing every 
now and then as if reluctant to come any further on. Climhing 
up the eastern bank, they halted alxmt twenty yards from the 
first group of women, holding their shields atul Ixmghs of Ere- 
mophila over their heads, swaying to and fro and shouting 
loudly '\chrr! idtrrf' The Panunga and Hulthara women to 
whom they came first stood in a IkhIv Ixhind their fire, each 
woman, with her arms Ixnt at the ellxm* and the 0|>en hand with 
the palm uppermost, moved up and down on the wrist as if in- 
viting the men to come on, while slie called out kntta, 

kuita,” keeping all the while one leg stiff, while she l)cnt the other 
and gently swayed her body. This is a very cliaracteristic atti- 
tude and movement of the women during the jxrrformance of 
certain ceremonies in which they take a part. After a final pause 
the Illpongunirra came close up to the women, the forcimwt 
amongst whom then seizes! the dry grass and Ixxighs. and setting 
fire to them, threw them on to the heads of the men, wdio had 
to shield themselves, as b<!st they could, with their bouglts. The 
men with the bUll-roarers were meanwhile running round the 
lUpongwurra and the women, whirling them as rapidly as pos- 
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sible; and after this had gone on for ? short time, the Illpong- 
7eurm suddenly turned and went to the second group of women, 
followed, as they did so, by those of the first, and here the same 
jierformance was again gone through. Suddenly once more the 
men wheeled round and, followed by !>oth [>arties of women who 
were now throwing fi: e more vigorously than ever, Micy ran in a 
iKxly towards the river, i )n the edge of the bank the women 
slopjK’d, turned round and ran back, shouting as they did so, 
to their camp. The lUpongiCurra crossed the river bed and then 
ran on to the Kngwura ground where, fitting Ixrside the Parra, 
was a man decorated for the j)erformance of an Unjiainba cere- 
mony. Still liolding their shields, b<H>merangs, and l)Oughs of 
ICremophila, they ran round ami round him shouting 'he/ia/ ivkaT 
Then came a moment’s [)ause. after which all the men commenced 
to run round the Parra itself, hailing in a body, when they came 
to the north end to sliout “tiVki/ ^cha! wJirrr^ more loudly than 
Ik fore. W hen this had beiii done several times they stopped, 
and then each man laid down his shield and bcKuncrangs and 
placed his Ixnighs of h>emoj)hila so that they all formed a line 
on the east side of and paralh‘1 to the Parra ^ at a distance of two 
yards from this. W hen this was done the I!lpottg7Vurra came 
an<l first of all sat down in a row, >o that they just touched the 
op{M>site side of the Parra to that on which the lx.)ughs were 
placed. In les^ than a minute’s time tliey all lay down, in jXTfect 
silence, uix>n their backs, ([uite close to one another, with each 
man's head resting on the Parra, All save one or two old men 
moved away, and these few stayed to watch the IHpoiigzcttrra, 
I’or si>me time not a sound was to Ik heard. None of them might 
s|Kak or move without the consent of the old men in whose 
charge they were. By means of gesture language one or two 
of them asked for |Krmission to go to the ri^ cr and drink at 
a small stxikage which had been made in the sand. In a short 
time they returned, and then it was after dark before they were 
allowed to rise. .... 

.... In the early pari of the afternoon of this day the III- 
pongumrra had to stibmit themselves for the second time to an 
ordeal by fire. A secludetl six>t amongst the ranges some two 
miles aw^ay from Alice Springs was selected, and here, while 
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the young men rested by the side of a water-hole in the bed of 
the Todd, the Urliara, who were in charge of them, went to the 
chosen spot and made a large lire of logs and branches about 
three yards in diameter. Then the young men, of whom forty 
were present, were called up, and putting green bushes on the fire 
they were made to lie down full length upon the smoking boughs, 
which prevented them from coming into contact with the red- 
hot embers beneath. The heat and smoke were stifling, but none 
of tliem were allowed to get up until they received the permission 
of the Urliara. After they had all been on once, each one remain- 
ing for about four or five minutes on the fire, the old men came 
to the conclusion that they must rejK'at the process, and so mak- 
ing up the fire again, they were once more put on in the midst 
of dense clouds of smoke, one of the older men lifting up the 
green boughs at one side with a long |x>le so as to allow of tlic 
access of air and ensure the smouldering of the leaves and green 
wood. There was no doubt as to the trying nature of the ordeal, 
as, apart from the smoke, the heat was so great that, after 
kneeling down im it to sec what it was like, we got up as quickly 
as t>ossiblc, and of course the natives had no protection in the 
way of clothes. 

When this was over, the IUpOiij:^wurra rested for an hour hy 
the side of the waterhole, for tlie day was a hot one, the ther- 
nx>mcter registering 110.5'' I', in the shade, and 156'' F, in the 

sun, while the ceremony was in progress — Spencer and 

Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 212-30; 271-86; 
347"5i ; 37^"73 tAfacmillan, 1901). 

[EFFECT OF AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION AS SHOWN IN FOOD 

REGULATIONS] 

.... \\ hen I first became acquainted with the Kiirnai trilx% 
I observed that a man provided food for his wife’s father. This 
custom is called Neborak, The food consists of a certain part 
of the daily catch of game procured by him. I found, for in- 
stance, that when he caught say five opossums, he gave two to 
his wdfe’s father, and two to her brothers. On making inquiries 
and observing further, I found that food, including in that term 
all game caught by the men and all vegetable food obtained by 
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the women, was shared with others according to well-understood 
rules. Thus there was a certain community in food, and there 
was an acknowledged obligation to supjily certain persons with it. 
The following particulars which I ascertained and noted will 
show how it worked among the Kurnai’and other tribes. 

It is assumed that a man kills a kangaror* at a distance from 
the camp. Two other men are with him, but are too late to assist 
in killing it. The distance from the camp being considerable, the 
kangaroo is cooked IxTorc being ca»Ticd home. While the first 
man lights a fire, the others cut up the game. The three o(x>k 
the entrails and eat them. The following distribulion is made. 
Men 2 and 3 receive one leg and the tail, and one leg and part 
of the haunch, because they were present, and had helped to cut 
the game up. Man number i received the remainder, which he 
carried ♦ > the camp. The head and back are taken by his wife 
to her parents, and the rcmain<lcr goes to his parents. If he is 
short of meat, he kecj)s a little, but if, for instance, he has an 
oi>ossum, he gives it all away. His mother, if she has caught 
some fish, may give him some, or his wife's parents may give 
him some of their share, and they also would in such a case give 
her some next morning. The children arc in all cases well 
cared for by their grandparents. 

The giving of fcx)d by the wife’s parents on the following 
morning is founded on the a.^^sumptiem that their son-indaw pro- 
vided for his family on the precc<iing day, but may want some 
f<K>d bcft^rc going out to hunt afresh. The fcx)d received by the 
wifc’.s parents and by the husband's parents is shared by them 
with their family. 

If a wombat were killed at a distance from the camp, its 
intestines would l>e taken out and the animal skewered up and 
carried home. If it was. lu>wevcr, close at hand, help might be 
obtained and the game carried whole. All the animal is sent to 
the wife’s parents, this animal being considered as the best of 
food. The wife’s father distributes it to the w^hole camp, but he 
does not give any to the hunter unless the animal has been carried 
in whole, for otherwise he is expected to have eaten of the 
entrails and therefore not to be hungry. On the following 
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morning, however, he sends some of it by his daughter to her 
husband. 

A native sloth bear is either cooked where caught, or carried 
home raw, according to the distance. If one is killed, it is given 
to the wife's parents; if two, one to the wife's parents, and 
one to the man's parents; if three, then two to the wife’s 
parents, and one to the man's parents, and so on. The hunter 
will probably keep the liver for himself and wife. On the fob 
lowing morning the wife's parents will give her some if she 
has no food. 

An emu is cix)ked where killed unless it is near the camp. 
The intestines, liver, and gizzard are eaten by the hunter. The 
legs go to the wife’s father as Xeborak, an<l the Ixxly is the 
share of his parents. 

A lace-lizard is shared with all in the camp. 

If a man kills one of)ossum, he keeps it for himself and his 
wife. Any others go to the wife’s father. 1 rememlxT a case 
where a man caught ten, of which he kept one. and all the others 
became Xeborak. 

If several .swans are killed by a hunter, he keeps one or more, 
according to the wants of his family. Tlte remainder go to 
his wife’s parents, or, if many have be n procured, mo^t of them, 
and the IcNSer number go to bis parent^, 

A conger-eel should be sent to bis wife’s father, who will 
probably share it with his famil\. 

In all ca.se^ (he largest share and llie Inst of the game is 
Xeborak. The grandebibiren are fed by their grandparents. The 
supply of vegetable fr»od obtained by tile woman is all dcvotcff 
to her children and herself. 

The following instances will show what would !)e the distri- 
bution when members of the gnxip other than the wife’s and the 
man’s parents are in camp. 

A kangaroo killed by a married man assisted by a 
f unmarried man) would all go to tlie wife's parents except the 
left leg to his brother, and the right leg to the /ircraV. 

If a eatch of cels were made, the following migiit be* the 
division of them, if the individuals were canifxfd together. Man 
and wife, a large cel. Mother's brother and wife, a large eel. 
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Children of niothcr’s brother, a small eel ; and to married 
daughter, a small eel. 

Similar rules obtained in the Ngarigo tribe, of which the 
following may be taken as an example:— - 

Of a kangar(K> the huntei* w^ould take a piece along the back- 
bone near the loin. The father would have the backbone, ribs, 
shoulders, and head. Th(‘ mother the right leg, the younger 
brother the left f<»releg. The elder sister w^^uld have a piece 
alongside the backlxme, the younger sister the right foreleg. The 
father sliares his i>ortion thus: to his parent^*, tail and piece of 
backlKme; and the motlier shares her pn'tions with her parents, 
giving them part of the thigh and the shin. 

A wombat is cooked, then cut open and skinned. The skin 
is cut into sliij)s an*! divided with parts of the animal thus: — 
The lH*a<l to the person who kiJlcd the animal. His father the 
right ribs: mother the left ribs and the backlxMie, which, with 
some of the skin, ^hc give< to her parents. Her husband's 
parent'' receive soine of the skim The elder brother gets the 
right shouhier, the younger the left. The elder sister the right 
hiiul leg, the younger the left hind leg, and liie rump and liver 
are .sent to the young men's camp. 

A native l>ear is divided in the following manner: — Self, left 
ribs; father, right hin<l leg: mother, left hind leg; elder brother, 
right forearm; younger hnither, left forearm. The elcler sister 
gets the hackhinic; and the v«»unger the liver. The right ribs 
are given to the father's i>roiher, a piece of llie dank to the 
hunter's nu^lher’s hrotlier. and the head goes to the young men’s 
camp. 

An emu was <li\ided as follows: — The hacklnme to the 
hunter; left leg. left slundder, and left flank to his father. The 
neck and 1 h ;u 1, right llank ami right ribs to Ir^ mother. To his 
ehler brother, the left rib; younger brother, part of the backbone ; 
elder sister, pari of the right thigh; younger sister, the right 
shin. The left thigh and left shin went to the young men's camp. 
The father and mother shared their part with their parents. 

A lace-lizard is divided thus:— The left leg to the hunter; the 
father and mother, the upi>er part of the IxhIv ; the elder and 
younger brothers, the right hind leg; the elder sister, part of the 
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lower half of the backbone. The tail goes to the younger sister. 
The father and mother share their {X)rtion, by giving to the 
hunter s father the foreleg, and to her father the backbone. Tlic 
remainder goes to the young men’s camp. 

In this last the brothers and sisters are supposed to be grown 
up, and to be married. If these j)eople were not all in the camp 
at the same time, the division would be made on the same lines. 

As I had not an opportunity of checking this list, by further 
f)ersonal inquiries, and as the Rev. John Buhner had Mancro 
blacks at the Aboriginal Station under his control, I requested 
him to do so for me. This he very kindly did, and his reply was 
that he found the food to lx? divided as I have described. He 
found that when a kangaroo was killed, the whole was sent to 
the hunter’s father, if he was at the camp, the former only eating 
a small piece himself. But, if he had no meat, his father would 
send him the head and part of the backlx>nc. His wife would 
have to rely for a share of meat on her relations, or on that i>art 
to which she was entitled by custom. 

Speaking of the custom of X chorale, Mr. Buhner said he had 
observed that it was strictly kept, and tliat a man ha<l to ket'p 
the parents of his wife supplied with the best f)arts of the game, 
and if possible with wombat fksli, that being considered the Ix'St 
of all. He had seen the whole of the right side of a wombat sent 
by one of the men as Nchorak. This was always carried by the 
wife to her parents, as well as to the other camps for her hus- 
band, where it was ni<istly thrown down near the fire, and not 
given by hand, as they object to take it direct from any one’s 
hand, lot some harm should come to them thereby 

There is a passage in lVott*ct<>r Tliomas s rq>ort to Gover?ior 
La Trobe which is worth quoting as giving the customs of the 
Wurunjerri and other neighlKniring tribes when the State of 
Victoria w^as first settled. He .says : — 

“In the Kiilin trilxs, they seldom travel more than six miles 
a day. In their migrator) movements all are emp!oye<l. Qiildreii 
are getting gum, kncKking down birds; women arc digging up 
roots, killing bandicoots, getting grubs; the men hunting and 
scaling trees for o|x)ssums. I'hcy are mostly at the encampment 
an hour before sundown; the women first, who get the fire and 
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water; by this time their spouses arrive, Tlu^y hold that tlie bush 
and all it contains are men’s general property ; that private prop- 
erty is only what utensil® are carried in the bag: and this general 
claim to nature’s Ixuinty extends even to the success of the day ; 
hence at the close, tli< se who have l)een successful Hvide with 
those who have not been, so ‘that none lacketh while others have 
it/ nor is the gift considered as a favour, but as a right, brought 
to the needy and thrown <lown at his feet.’* 

So far as I know, the throwing down of food on the ground 
arises out of the fear of receiving anything from the hand of 
another i)erson and thus being infected by evil magic. 

In the Gringai tribe game taken in hunting is usually divided 
equally. 

All the males of the Otejiara tribe are ex[)ected to provide 
food, if not sick. If a man is lazy and stays in camp, he is 
jeeretl at and in>ulted by the others. Men, women, and children 
leave the camj) in the early morning for the piirjx)se of hunting 
for food where they think that game will be plentiful. After 
hunting sufficiently, the men and women carry the various catches 
of game to the nearest water-hole, where fires are made and the 
game cooked. The n*v*n, women, and children all eat together 
amicably, the hx'xl Ixring (lislributed among them by the old 
men equally to all the men, w<Knen, and children. After the 
meal, the women carry what is left of the coiked f(xxl to the 
camp, the men hunting In the way. In thi.s tribe a man is not 
lx>und to proviile his wife’s j)arents with food, unless the old man 
Is sick, or Ux> feeble to hunt, or unless the wife’s mother is a 
widow 

Mr. Oiristison tells me that when he has been out on expedi- 
tions. accompanied by his !>lackboys only, and the fcxxl ran short, 
and the division of rations was very scanty, they have refused 
to take their share, intimating that he stiX>d more in need of it. 
On previous. cKcasions. w hen lie had his ow n countr}Tnen wdth 
him, the contrary was the case, for the ration-bags were broached, 
and wdien in any diflficuliies, grumbling w^as the rule. In their 
wild state the Dalehura seeme<l to live pi^aceably enough. He 
liad seen a camp of three hundred live for tliree months without 
a quarrel. 
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Mr. M'Alpinc, whom I hav<i already mentioned, said that 
he had a Kurnai blackboy in his employ alK)nt 1856-57. The lad 
was strong and healthy, until one day Mr. M ‘Alpine found him 
ill. He explained that he had been doing what he ought not to 
have done, that he had “stolen some female 'possum,*' before he 
was permitted to eat it ; that the old men had found him out, and 
that he would never grow up to be a man. lie lay down under 
that belief, so to say, and never got up again, dying within three 

weeks — A. W. Hovvitt, Native lyibcs of South-East 

AustraEa, 756 - 70 . 

AUSTRALIAN MESSENGERS AND MESSAGE-STICKS 

In all tribes there are certain men wlio are, st> to say, free of 
one or more of the adjacent tribes. This arises out of tribal 
intermarriage: and, intleed, marriages are sometimes arranged 
for what may be termed “state reasons,’* that is, in order that 
there may be means of sending ceremonial cofnmunications by 
some one who can enter and traverse a perhaps unfriendly 
country, with safety to him>t‘lf ami with security for the delivery 
of his message. In some cases these ceremonial messengers, as 
will be seen later on, are women. I>ut the bearing ^f merely 
friendly messages within the tribe is usually by a relative of the 
sender. Ihe message itself is, in other tribes, conveyed by what 
the whites in certain districts call a “black fellow’s letter'* — a 
message-stick. There has been much misunderstanding, not to 
say misstatemen: , as tr> the real character of these message-sticks, 
and the conventional value of the markings on them. It has 
been said that they can be read and tmdersiood by the f>€rf>on to 
whom they arc sent without the marks on them Ixiing explainol 
by the bearer. I have even h< ard it said that {arsons, other than 
the one to whom a stick is sent, can read the marks with as much 
ease as educated people can read the wonis inscrilx^d on one of 
our letters. 

The subject is important in so far that a right understanding 
of the mcthcxl by, and the manner in, which the tnarkings on the 
sticks are rftade to^convey information, is well calculaictl to afford 
some measure of the ttiental status of the j>ersons using 
them 
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If the message is to call together a meeting of the elder men 
of the tribe, the messenger is some noted old man, nominated by 
the Pimtaru (Headman) who sent the message. The same 
would be the case when neighbouring tribes are invited to attend 
the ceremonies of initiation. Rut in any other matter which might 
be attended by danger, >r w^hcre treachery is feared, it o not men 
hut women who are sent. 

The nK)st imf)»)rtafit messages sent by the Dier^* to neighbour- 
ing trilK*s are those relating to disputes between them. For such 
|)ur|K>ses women are chosen, and if po<;sible uch women as 
Wong to the tri!>e to which the embassy, if it may so called, 
is sent. Women are chosen in such a case for two reasons: first, 
because they are going to a tribe in which they have near rela- 
ti(»iis; and second, because it would be less likely that they would 
be treacherously made away with than men. 

I'orty years ago these women were usually the wives of Head- 
men of the Murdus (totems L and <K'casionalIy one of the wdves 
of the principal Headman. } alina-piramuuina, was among them. 

The women are accompanied by their Pirraurus, for the 
Dicri consider that on such a mission a man would l>e more com- 
|)laisant as regards the acts of his Pirrauru wife than as regards 
those of his TIppa-maIku wife. For on such cxrcasions it is 
thoroughly underst^Hid that the wiuuen arc to use every influence 
in their [K»wcr to c)btain a successful issue for their mission, and 
are therefore free of their faviuirs. After what I have said in 
the earlier part of this Wi>rk as to the class rules, it is [X'rhaps 
hardly necessary s;iy here that in these cases the class rules 
are ol)e\ed. 

If the mission is successful, there is a time of licence between 
its memlx'rs an«l the tribe, or part of a tribe, to which it has been 
sent. This is always the case, and if the Dieri veomen failed in 
it, it woulil be at peril of death on their return. This licence is 
not regiiriled w’^ith any jealousy by the women of the tribe to 
which the mission is sent. It is taken as a matter of course. 
TIk 7 know of it. but do not see it, as it occurs at a place apart 
from the camp. 

The members of such a mission arc treateit as distinguished 
guests. Food is pnnide<l for them, and on their return home, 
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after about a week's stay, they are loaded with presents. If the 
mission is unsuccessful, messages of dreadful threatening are 
sent back by them. 

The mode of announcing a mission, whether by male or 
female messengers, is by telling it to the Pinnaru of the camp, 
when alone, as soon as the former arrive. Nothing is then said 
to any one, but when all the people are in the camp about the 
time of going to rest, the Pinnaru announces the visit. There 
is tlien an excited discussion on it, if it be a matter of moment 
or general interest, for an hour or two; to be agarin resumed at 
daybreak, and so on, night and morning, for a ilay or two, until 
some definite determination is arrived at. 

The arguments of the old men who speak are noted by the 
messengers, and on their return they repeat as nearly as they 
are able the f)opular sentiments of the tribe. 

Mr. Gason has described to me how he was present on several 
occasions on the return of a mission which had l>een entrusted 
to women. The Headman and the principal old men received 
them kindly, and congratulated them on their safe return, but 
api>eared anxious, and clutched their spears in an excited manner. 
No one but the Headman siH>ke to the women imuKdiately on 
their return ; but when all the men were seate<l, they Were ques- 
tioned as to the result of their mission. The result was at once 
told to all the j>eople in the camp, who rejoiced if it were favour- 
able, but who lK‘camc fearfully excited and seemed to lose all 
control over thcm.selves if it had faile<i, rushing to and fro, 
yelling, throwing sand into the air. biting themselves, and bran- 
dishing their wca[X)ns in tlie wildest manner imaginable. 

In cases where such a mission had been successful, women 
of the other trilx? usually accompanied it back, to testify its 
approval by their lril>e. Agreements so nude are probably 
observed as faithfully as are nuny treaties more formally made 
by civilised f)eople. 

During my ex|K*dition to the north of Gx)[)er\s Creek an 
attempt was made by some f>f the Yaurorka trilx* to surprise my 
camp by pight. As it was nv>st inijKirlant for the success of 
my expedition that I should l>e on friendly terms with the people 
of the Barcoo delta, I went on the following niorning to their 
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camp, which was near at hand on the ^me water, taking with 
me my black boy, who spoke their language, and at an interview 
with the old men, apart from the others, I cautioned them against 
in any way molesting us, who were travelling peaceably in their 
country. I told them that if I found blackfellows prowling 
about my camp at n’ght, I should certainly shoot them after 
this notice. 

After some discussion the old men promised that none of 
their jx-ople should go near our camp at night, and that when 
doing so in the daytime they would lay down their arms at a 
little distance, and on my part 1 [iromised not to do them any 
hurt. I must say that this agreement was kept by them ; and I 
ol)served that not only they hut their fellow-tribesmen also in 
future laiti down their wea|)ons when visiting us. This corrotx)- 
rates Mr, (iason’s staiemcnt that the Dieri keep to the agree- 
ments which they make. 

As the Idieri send missions to the surrounding tribes, so do 
iIk*sc also send them to the Dieri when cx'casion requires, and 
the jiroceedings arc such as 1 have dcscrilxd. 

it may he noted here that a Dieri man of no ni>te or influence, 
arriving at a camp as a messenger, sits down near to it without 
saying anything. After remaining a few minutes in silence, the 
old men gather rouiul him, and ask whence he comes and what 
has Ixfallcn him. He then delivers his message and details his 
news. Two of the old men tlicn stand up, one retailing the 
message and the other rc]>eating it in an excited manner. The 
newcomer, if he is a friendly stranger, is hospitably entertained, 
living in the hut (d some man of the same totem as himself. 

I rememlK'r an instance such a visit when I was camped 
close to a small iuiml>cr of Yaurorka. some distance to the north 
of tVK>{>er's Creek, with whom I was on frientlly terms under 
the agreement si>oken of. A stranger had arrived from the south, 
and so far as I rcmeml>er, was a Dieri. I could watch all their 
movements by tlie light of their fire, and hear what w’as s|X)ken 
in a loud tone, for we were scfiarated only by a deep though 
narrow^ water channel They s[>ent the evening in great feasting, 
and the women were bitsy till late at night in pdunding and grind- 
ing seeds for ((KkI The stranger related his news, and it was 
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repeated in a loud tone to the listening triliesmen sitting or stand- 
ing at their fires, I was unable to understand more than the 
general meaning of the announcements, but my black boy, who 
was acquainted with the Dieri s|)eech, explained that this man 
was a ‘'walkal)out blackfellow,*' in other wonls, a messenger 
who was telling them his news. 

Messengers from time to time arrived at that branch of the 
Yantruwunta tribe which lived where I had established my de{)ot, 
and with whom I was on the best of terms. The old men, the 
Pinnarus, told me on several occasions that a messenger had 
arrived from beyond the **great stones/' or stony country, that 
is Sturt’s Stony Desert, bringing news of the IVhil-pra-pinnarH, 
meaning the explorer M'Kinlay. They first rejKirted that he was 
surrounded by flood waters, and, after some time, that the waters 
had fallen and that he had ‘‘thrown away” his cart, and was gone 
northwards they knew not where. These messengers came from 
the tribe living alK)ut where nirdsvillc is situated. The account 
given of M'Kinlay’s movements was correct, and I afterwards saw 
the country which had been tl<K>dcd. This shows how news is 
carried from one tribe to another, in this case for a disttince of 
about a hundred and fifty miles at least 

The use of message-sticks apjK^ars to have beeri common 
in the tribes inhabiting the country through which the Darling 
River flows. The following particulars relate to the tribes of 
the Itchumundi nation. 

Message-sticks can be sent by any one. The marks placed 
on the sticks arc an aid to memory, [bigs, i and 2] represent a 
message-stick sent to inform the Kongait tril»c that the Tonga- 
ranka intended holding an initiati(»n ceremony, and inviting their 
attendance. The notches on [Fig. ij have the following explana- 
tion, counting from the top: — 

1. Jumba==rnakc young men. 

2. Yantoru=sticks for knocking out teeth. 

3. Purtali=small bull-roarer. 

4. ^ Bunguml>elli=r]argc bull-roarer, 

5. Not explained. 

6. (Large notcli) l\ill\era-“"marking with red ochre. 

On [big. 2) the nr^tches refer to diflferent localities from 
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which the blacks are to come to Yancannia, which is the larger 
notch. 

[Figs. 3 and 4] represent another Tongaranka stick, from 
the son of the Headman to a man at Tarella, The message was 
to tell him that the sender, his brothers, and two old men were 
at a certain water-hole, and wished him to bring his son to be 
initiated, as there were two other 1x)ys ready for the ceremony. 
In 3 the large notch is the recipient of the message, and the 
three smaller ones his son and the other l)oys. The group of 
three notches in No. 4 represent the sender of the stick and his 
two brothers, while the two small cuts are the old men. 

[Fig- 5l represents a message-stick sent by a man of the 
Tongaranka tribe, inviting two of bis friends at a distance to 
come and see him, as his wife was ill and could not travel. The 
lower notch represents the sender, and the two others the men 
invited. 

This iwssage-stipk is made of part of a small branch of a 
tree, and is wrapped rouml with a few’^ strands of a man’s kilt, 
with which article of man's attire the f>oy is investe<I after initia- 
tion. The whole is lied up in alx)Ut two feet of the cord made of 
twisted o|X)ssum fur, which the novice wears for a tiiiK*. after 
his initiation, as evidence of hi> having Ix^n ina<le a **yuung man.” 

The message-stick was known and made use of hy the 
Ngarigo, but not to such an extent as by other trilx^s. It 
w^as a piece of wood a few inches long, with notches at the 
edges which referred to the message wu’th which the bearer 
w^as entrusted. 

About the year 1840 my friend, the late Mr. A. M. M'Keachie, 
met two young imm of the Ngarigo tribe at the Snowy River, 
near to Barnes's Crossing; one of them carried two {)ee!ed sticks 
each about two feet long, and with notches cut in them, which 
they told him reminded them of their message. The sticks were 
about one half-inch in diameter. 1'heir message wast. that they 
were to collect their trilie to meet thosi* of the Timuit River and 
Que^nbeyan, at a place in the ikigong Mountains, to eat the 
Bogong moths. 

A messenger in the Wiradjuri tril>e is provided with a mes- 
sage-stkk, the notches of which remind him of his message, and 
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if it ift to call the {Kople together for initiatian ceremonies, he 
carries a bull-imrer {Bobu or Mudjigang), a belt (Gulir), a 
maii^s kilt (Biiran or Tala-bulg^ made of kangaroo-rat skin, a 
head-string (Ulungau4r), and a white head-band (Kawtraa). 
The messenger having made known his message to he man 
to whom he is sent, and delivered his message with the other 
emblents aliovc mentioned, ihc recipient assembles the men 
at the council-place (Ngulubul). He then shows them the 
mcssage-stick and other articles. an<l delivers to them the message 
which he has received. Sometimes, vvher the kilt is sent, the 
strands of skin forming it are used instead of a notched stick, 
to remind the bearer of liis message. 

The reci|>icfit of the message-stick sends it on, with all the 
articles which he has received, by one of his own people, and it 
thus travels until the farthest j>oint is reached 

In the case of a message sent by the Turrbal tribe to call 
another triln? to come to an expiatory combat, a message-stick 
sent would lx? marked with certain notches, which the messenger 
in delivering it would explain in the following manner. Pointing 
to a certain set of notches, he would say, for instance, **Thcrc are 
the men of a big division of the Wide P*ay Tribe*, who are coming 
to see us, to have this fight alxnit one of their people whose death 
they blame you for.’’ Pointing to another set of notches, he 
would say, ‘’'Fhesc other }H*ople are coming to help them. This 
stick is sent you by the great man who sent me, and who says 
that you are to meet him, at such ami such a place. You are to 
semi word tm, and tell your friends or the other tribes to come 
and help you.” 

The messenger who is sent to call {X'ople for a Dora cere- 
mony not only carries a message-stick, but also a bull-roarer, to 
show to the old men. 

In the tribes within fifty miles of Marylx'rough (Queensland), 
the sender of a message-stick makes it in the presence of his 
messenger and explains it to him. If the messenger cannot 
deliver it, he in his ttirn explains it to some other man udio 
undertakes to deliver it. If shown to a man to whom it has not 
liecn explained, he may say, ‘i know this means something, but 
I do not know what it means/’ 
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The following will give an idea of the manner in which a 
message-stick is prepared and used in these tribes. {See Fig. 6.] 

It is assumed to be from a black fellow living at some place 
distant twen% to thirty miles from where some friend is camjK'd, 
whom the sender desires to inform of the following message: 
*T am here, five camps distant from you. In such an<l such a 
time I will go and set* you. There are so and so with me here. 
Send me some flour, tea. sugar, and tobacco. How arc Bulkoin 
and his wife and Biinda 

Having his messenger beside him he would make the marks 
shown. 

Five notches represent the five camps (stages), distance to the 
recipient; a flat place cut on the stick shows a break in the mes- 
sage; ten notches the time after whicli ti\e sender will visit his 
friend; eight notches the eight people camped with the sender; 
four notches the articles askc<l for; another flat piece on the 
stick shows another break in the message; and three notches the 
three persons asked after. Having made these marks, and having 
explained them to the messenger, he carves the ends of the stick 
to make it lo<">k ornamental, and gives it to him for delivery. 

The Headmen of a branch of the Wotjolvaluk tribe having 
consulted and decided that, for instance, sonic other f)art of the 
tribe should he summoned to meet them on some special occasion, 
the principal man among tfiem prepares a message-stick by mak- 
ing notches on it with a knife. In the old times this was done 
with a sharj' flint or a mussel shell. The man who is t»> l>e 
charged with the message KK»ks on while this is being done. au<l 
he thus receives Iiis mosage, and learns the reference which the 
marks on the stick have to it. A notch is made at one end to 
indicate the sender, and (jroliably also notches for those who join 
him in sending the message. A large notch is made on one side 
for each tribal group which is invitee! to attenel. If all the 
people are invited to attend, then the .stick is notched from end 
to end. If very fesv are invited, a notch is made for each 
incjividual, as he is named to the messenger. |Fig. y] represents 
one of these slicks, which was made to convey an invitation from 
the Headman of the Gromilluk horde to the Yarik-kitlluk hor<lc 
at Lake Coorong, l»th bidng local divisiems of the Wotjolvaluk 
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tribe. All the {ie<»plc were invited to ai.t-nd. The three notches 
at the upper end on the riglu-hand side show the stnder and his 
friends, who were the princijial Groinilink men. The large notch 
represents the Yarik-kiilluk ho-de and its HeadnuA, to whom the 
iiK'ssaffC was sent. he notches coiitirniing alonj^ the cdjfc to 
the end and along the other edge indicate all the people of the 
horde beinj^ invited. 

The oldest man havinj.,^ made such a messa«^-stick, hands it 
to the next oldest man, who inspects it, and, if necessary, adds 
sfHne further marks and gives corresj>oti(l;n^ insiructrons. hinally 
the stick, having passed from one to the other of the (,»ld men. is 
handed to the messenger, who has been duly told off for this 
duly, and he is informe<l at the same time when the visitors will 
l>e exf)ecle<l to arrive. The ennmcratioii of the days, f)r the 
stages of the journey of the visitors, is made in the following 
manner. Commencing at one little huger, llie enumeration is as 
follows : — 

1. (ii/i-ffiNfiya, or little hand, that is. little finger. 

2. (roit 4 p-mt 4 ftyij, from one. and munya, a hand; the 

third finger. 

3. Maruft^-ffiutiya, .t/nrmig. the desert pine (CallitrU 

'^Yrrucosa ) . The ini<i<llc finger, being longer than the others, is 
like that tree, which is taller than the other trees growing in the 
\\'<»tjo country, 

4. VoUof^-yolIi^f^-fnunya, from y<>//u/». to |)oint or aim at; thus 

the act of aiming a sj>car, as liy the fore-finger being 
used as a throwing-stick; the fore finger. 

5. from baf', mother, therefore mother of the 
hand ; the Ihumh, 

6. from dart, a hollow, and llie forc-ann ; the 
holhwv formed hy the end <»f the nidiiis and the wiist. 

7. Boi-bun, a .small swelling. 1. c. the swelling of the flexor 
muscle of the fore-arm, 

8. Bufhdari. a hollow, f c. the inside of the elbow-joint. 

9. Gc»i;en-Hiartfhuk\ from to tie, aiui dartchuk^ the 

up[>er arm. This is the name of the place where the armlet of 
oiK>ssum i>clt is tied round the biceps for ornament. 

to. Borf*0rmiy. the i>oint of the shoulder. 
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11. J(wak-grfum, from jarak, a reed, and the neck. 

This refers to the place where the reed necklace is worn. 

12. N erup-iirembul, from nerup, the butt, as nerup-galk, the 
butt or base of a tree, and wremhul, the car. 

13. Wurt-wrembxil, from ivuri, above, and also behind, and 
tirembid, the ear; that is, the head above and just behind the ear. 

14. DokC'dokCy from doka, to move, 1. c. “that which moves,'* 
being the muscle which can be seen when in the act of eating. 

15. Det-del, hard. This is the crown of the head, hrom 
this place the count goes down the other side by corresponding 
places. 

This method of counting seems to do away with (he often- 
repeated statement that the Australian ahorignes arc unable to 
count beyond four or at the most five. By the alxive manner of 
counting they are able to re<^kon up to thirty, with nanies for 
each place. 

The messenger carries the message-stick in a net bag, and on 
arriving at the camp to which he is sent, he haufls it to the Head- 
man, at some place apart from the others, saying, *‘So and so 
sends you this,” and he then gives his message, referring as he 
does so to the marks on the stick; and, if his message requires it. 
also to the time in days, or the stages to l>e nuide, in the manner 
already pointed out. 

The Headman, having examined the message-stiCk, hands it 
to the other old men. and having satisfied himself li>w many 
people are wanted, and how many hordes arc to be present, and 
having made such further inquiries as seem necessary, calls all 
the people together and announces the message to them. 

This kind of message-stick, called galk\ that is, wood or stick, 
may be seen by any one. It is retained by the recipient, who 
carries it l)ack to the mceding to which he has I)ecn calkxl. The 
messenger lives in the camp with some of his friends, until they 
all depart to the meeting, wdicn he accompanies them. 

Such a messenger would never be interfered with. No one 
would think of injtiring a man who brings new^s of important 
matters. But if any mt were to molest him, the whole of the 
people would take the matter up, and esfiecially his own friends. 
The messenger does not carry anything anblematical of his 
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mission beyond the stick, even when cat tying a message calling 
a meeting for an expiatory coml)at, or for a Gamich, the initia- 
tion ceremony. l>ut when conveying news of death, he smears 
his face with pipe-clay in token of his mersage. .... 

As an instance of the procedure of the tribes of the Kulin 
nation, I take that of the Wurunjerri. 

It was the Headman wIk' sent out messengers [IVirrigiri) to 
collect pco[)le for festive occasions, for cercmotiial or expiatory 
figfits, or for other matters concerning the triln', and he did this 
after consulting with the other old men. The messenger was 
usually one of the younger men, and if fx)ssiblc one whose 
sister . was married to some one in that place to which he was to 
go. for under such circumstances a man could go and return in 
safety, lH.*ing pr<»tected hy his friends and connections. Mes- 
sengers were ch(jsen who were not imjdicatcd in any blood- feud. 
lV<»pIe were always pleased to receive news, and no messenger 
known as such was wer iujurecl. 

The ^uessa^4e-^lick, c'allecl Mutitiu or Kalk ( vvotkI ) or Barn- 
liana (that is, ’’mark it’), was made hy the sender, and was 
retained hy the recipient of the message as a reminder of what 
he ha<l to do, jxThaps to meet the .sender at a certain time and 
[>lace, nr to meet and least on fidi or game. For friendly 
meetings, when there was no <|uarrcl or danger, the messenger 
carried a man’s Ik'U </>r<:m/c/'K and a woman’s apron (Kaiung) 
hung upon a reed, h'or meetings to settle ([uarrels or grievances, 
Mich as a luslily injury indicted, or the death of some one by 
evil magic, hy a set c<»mhat. or to concert an attack on another 
trihe, the Branjcf^ was hung uj>on a jag-spear made of ironbark 
w<xh1, and when calling a meeting for the initiation of boys 
( Talaiiiiun ), the messenger carried also a hull-roarer and a man’s 
kilt hung ujxm a reed. The hull-roarer was kept secret from the 
siglit of women and children. 

If a message was to call llie peoi>le together for a corrobboree 
or for ball-playing, a ball made o{ o|x>ssum pelt, cut in strips and 
rolled nj) ligluly, was sent. This was called Mangurt, and was 
sent also from one person to another as a friendly mark*of regard. 
For ball-idaying. the ball, made from the scrotilm of an old-man 
kangaroo, stuffed with dry grass w^as also sent. 
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The place of rneetinj:^ being named in the message, which the 
messenger “carried in his mouth,'* it might be further necessary 
to indicate the day on which the i)eople should assemble, and this 
was done, as with the Wotjobaluk, by enumerating parts of the 
human body, commencing with the little finger of one hand. 
The names of these enun.ierations are as follows: — 

1. Bubn(*i-munin^ya, the child of the hand, the little finger. 

2. Bulaio-ravel, a little larger, the third finger. 

3. Bulato^ larger, the middle finger. 

4. Urptung-niclt(k\ from IJrtttings a direction, and Meluk, a 
large grub found in some eucalypti : the forefinger. 

5. Babungyi-pttutitngya, the mother of the hand, the thumb. 

6. Krauel, the wrist-joint. 

7. Xgurumbul, a fork, the divergence of the radial teiulons. 

8. JerauhiL the swelling of the radial musclcN. 

9. Thapfihur, a rtnmd place, the inside of the ellw^w- joint. 

10. Herbert, the ringtail of)ossum. AKo the name of the 
armlet made from the |>elt of that animal, hence the naine of 
the bicefys round which the armlet is worn t>n festive oicasions. 

11. li ulung, the shoulder- joint. 

12. Krakcrap, the hag place, ihc place where the hag hangs 
by its band, 1, c. the collar-l>one. 

13. Curnbert, the reed necklace, the neck, or place where 
the reed necklace is worn. 

14. Kurnagor, the |H)int or end i>f a hill, i»r of a spur or 
ridge, hence the lobe of the ear. 

15. Xgarabul, a range or the ridge of a hill, hence the si«ie 
suture of the skull. 

16. Bundhl, the cutting-place, 1. c. the place where the 
mourner cut.^ himself with .some sharf) instnunent, from Bmia- 
gra^ “to cut," e. g, Budagil-kalk, “cut the b>g." This is the tof) 
of the head. From this [dace the count follows the equivalents 
on the other side. 

The message-stick, j Mg. 8| is one which lierak made to 
show, what they were like as used by his tribe formerly. The 
explanation is as follows. The notches on the uf>pc*r end at the 
left hand of the stick rcfirc'^ent the sender and other old men 
with him. The remainder of the stick lyeing notched along the 
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whole of the two sides means that all the men of both localities 
arc to be present. The markings on the flat side, at the lower 
end, arc only for ornament, as arc also the cre.sccnt-shaped ends 
of the stick. This message is an invitation to some people at a 
distance to come to a corrobboree. 

1 he Jajaurung counted the number of days or camps in the 
same manner as the Wotjohaluk and Wurunjerri, thus showing 
that this system was probably universal among the tribes of, at 
any rate, the Wot jo and Kulin nations. Hut the Wudthaurung 
tribe, alnuit (ieelong, with which Huckley lived for over thirty 
years, had, according to him, a different methcKl. He says that 
a messenger came from aiiother tribe saying they were to meet 
them some miles off. Their method of describing time is by 
signs on the fingers, one man of each party marking his days by 
chalking on the arm and then rubbing one off as each day passes. 
Klscwhere he savs that before he left a certain place, a Bihar or 
messenger came to them, lie had his arms stri[x?d with red clay 
to denote the numiHT of days it would take them to reach the 
triln* he came from. ( )n another occasion, when a large party 
left on a distant hunting excursion, they marked their arms in 
the usual manner with sirijxes to denote how many days they 
would Ik.* absent ; am! one of the men who remained did the same, 
ru!)bing off one mark each day. to <lenote the lapse of time. 

1 have '^een counting done by the Kulin by the hand combined 
with the other nietlvnl. The little finger Ixdng Kaiibo or one, the 
third finger Benjero or two. the middle finger Kanbo-ba-bcfi jero, 
three, the forefinger Benjero-ba-benjero, four, and the thumb 
Bcftjero-ba-bcftji'ro-ba-katibo, five. The enumeration was then 
carried on in the manner described, commencing with Kraucl, 
the wrist*joint. 

In the Xarrang“ga tribe meetings of the elders are called 
together hy messengers who carry message-sticks. Tlie mes- 
sengers are chosen hv the principal Headman, or in matters of 
local imj>ortance hv tlie Headman of the kx'ality, or the Head- 
man wlio had initiated the proceedings in question. If a reply 
is rcquire<l, the same or some other messenger will carry it back j 
sometimes with a message-stick, but very often by word of 
mouth only. Tlierc is apparently no rule as to the return message. 
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When a part of the tribe is at a distance, and the Headman 
wishes some of them to return to him, he sends a messagc-stick, 
on which he cuts a notch representing himself and others for 
the old men next to him in authority. These arc cut on the upper 
edge of the stick, while the notches cut on the other edge repre- 
sent the number of {)eo[>lc he wants to come to him. 

The message-stick is called Mank\ and is n)lled up in the 
skin of any kind of animal. At the present time a handkerchief 
is commonly used. If the message is a cliallenge to fight, the 
messenger in handing the message-stick says, which 

means fight. If the message is one calling i)eople together for a 
dancing corrobboree, a piece of woihI is used, marked in a si)ecial 
manner, which is understom! without further ex[>lanation. | bigs. 
9 and lo] represent the two sides of such a stick. In [<)] which 
is a message about a dancing corrobboree, the bmr notches on 
the up{>er part of the right-hand edge represent four old men 
who are invited to attend, those lower down are the women, |n<l 
those on the left-hand edge represent the men who accompany tin* 
old meiK In ( lo] the notch at the up|KT ])art of the riglit-hand 
edge is the sender of tin* mosage, tlie three at the l>ottom are 
singers, and the intermediate notciu‘> represent the W(anen. fhe 
notches along the edge at the opposite >ide are the men of the 
tribe, fbig*^. n and 12] are tlie two sides of a stick sent to 
summon to an initiation cereinonv. The longer notches at the 
top of the right-hand edge (»f |ii] represent the old men to 
whom the stick is sent, those lower df»wn are the women, ami the 
edge on the other side being notched indicates that the men are 
to come. On fi 2 ] the three upper notches rei>resent the send T 
of the message and two <dher old men. The notches all dowit 
the edge represent all the men of that moiety of the trif>e. The 
five notches at the bottom of the right-hand edge are the Ikws 
to be initiated, and tlie five pairs of notches alK>vc represent 
couples of men to look after the l)oys during tlie ceremony. 

It is not lawful fur wfimen t<; .see this slick, which would be 
sent rolled up with a corrohlwjree stick in some covering. 

Two of the three old men referred to on ( 12) are two princi- 
pal men who haw already been instructed by the sender of the 
message, and whose duty it is to see that everything in their 
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department is done correctly. These two old men are next in 
authority to the Headman and sit with 1 im in consultation. It 
seems from my information that these two old men are analogous 
to the man in the Wurunjerri tribe who stcx)d by Billi-billeri and 
‘*gave his words to other peojde/’ as before mentioned. 

The five boys may he of any division of the tribe. One of 
the men in each coiqilc is the father’s brother of the boy, and 
the other man'*^ duty is to hold !iis hands over the boy’s eyes 
chiring a certain part of the initiation ceremonies. 

The plan on which th<‘se sticks arc marked seems to he this. 
Assuming that the Headman of one ])art of the tribe wishes to 
send a message t<^ the Headman of the other part, he cuts a notch 
on one end of tlie upper side for himself, with one or more 
notches close t<» it, according to the number of old men with him. 
.\t the other end he cuts a notch for the recipient of the message, 
an<i a number of notches for the ])eople he wishes to be sent to 
him. If there is not enough rtnim lie cuts their notches on the 
nnder side. It seems from this that the marks themselves, for 
instance, on the corroblM)ree and initiation sticks, might from 
constant use In the same ]>erson. or a succession of |K.Tsons using 
the same mctluMl, and r substantially the same objects, conic 
to have a certain meaning. This might then become a first step 
to a rude style of ctmimunicating thought hv marks, unaccom- 
[»anied by verlia! explauati(*n. 1 was told of a case in which a 
message-stick was carried hv mv corrcs|x>udent, Mr. Sutton, for 
one of the Xarrang-ga. which was merely a flat piece of wch^I 
with one much at one end and two notches close together at 
the other. He *k*livered it without saying more than, “This is 
from sa-and-so/’ not having received any message with it. The 
recipient, however, knew tliat the sender had been separated from 
his wife, and he understood the stick to mean that the two had 
Iwcn reconciled, and were together again, aiid this was the correct 
reading of the marks on the stick. This sup[H>rts the view 
which I have suggested. 

In the Narrinveri tribe a messenger is called Briggr. When 
oil a missitui, he carries some part of his toteni as an emblem. 
Inir in.stance. a messenger of the Tanganarin carried a pelicatrs 
feather, imv of the Rangulinyeri a tlingo’s tail, one of the 
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Karowalli a snake’s skin. The messenger was safe from harm 
by reason of his office, and he was chosen to carry the message 
by the council of old men. The oKssenger delivered liis message 
to the Headman of the clan to which he was sent, who sometimes 
escorted him part of the way back. 

The message-stick was in the most rndimentarv state in the 
Kiimai tril>e. If, for instance, a man desired to send a message 
to men of another division of his clan, or of another clan, asking 
them to meet him at a certain time and {)lace, he would ()robably 
do so in the following manner. I assume, as au illustration, that 
the meeting is to be at a locality indicated by name, tliat it will 
take place after ^‘two moons/’ and that such and such jxtsous 
are to t)e there. The sender in giving his message to his Ihiiarn, 
or messenger, wonhl, if he usc<l anything to aid his metnory, 
break off a number of short pieces of stick, equal in mimlnT to 
the people he asks to meet him, one f(»r each |KTs<in, or the 
people of a certain place. Hy delivcriiig them one by one. 
his messenger checks the accuracy of his memory as to the 
verbal message given him. I he number of stages to be travelletl 
are fixed by telling them off on the finger> of one or of IkHIi 
hands. If they were insufficient, the count would he again over 
the same fingers, or recourse would be had \o the ti^es. 

If the message was sent by the Headman of the l<K'alily, or of 
the clan, relating, for instance, to the Jcraci! ceremonies, the 
messenger would also carry w'ith him as his cre<Ientials a hull- 
roarer, which he would deliver with his iTiessage in secret. 

It was not infrequently the case that a Heathnan, to authenti- 
cate his messenger, gave him some weajxm, for instance a club, 
known to the recipient of the message 

The evidence show^ that the message-sticks are merely a kind 
of tally, to keep record of the various lieads of the message, and 
that the iiiarkings have no s|H*ciaI meaning as conventional signs 
conveying some meaning. The instances wliich I have noted in 
the Narrang-ga and Mnndainf)ura trilK‘s merely show how such 
marjeings might, under favcmrable corulitions, In^come the first 
steps to a •system of conveying a mes.sage otherwise than verbally. 
What we find here may j>erhaps lx* considered as early stages, 
the ultimate result of which might lx* a system of writing, in 
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which symbols would bcdr some reiscniblance to the original 

notchci on these message-sticks —A. W. Howxrr, Native 

Tribes of Smih-East Australia, 67H 710. 

THE RELATION OF THE MEDICINE-MAX TO THE ORIGIN 
OF THE PEOPTCSSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 

In the last volume of his SyiUhrtic Ehilosophx (Principles 
of Sociology, \ oi. Ill, pp. i7<)-324, ‘‘Professional Institutions’’) 
Mr. Heri)ert S[>encer has made an aiteinpt to work out a s|>ecial 
applicaticm of his ghost theory of the origin of worship, in the 
thesis that the mediciiu -man i> the source and origin of the 
learnetl and artistic (X'cnpations. This is a very fascinating 
theory and lias iti it elements of truth and of verisimilitude, but it 
is very far from affording a true view either of the place of the 
medicine-man in the development of society or of the origins 
of the occupations. It does not, indeed, seem probable that Spen- 
cer would have made this elalK>rate and somewhat straine<l effort 
to give the me<licine-nian a pre-eminent place in the development 
of the occupations if he had not been in a way committed to this 
course by his defective theory of the origin of worship in at- 
tention to dead ancestors. Hut having settled upon this theory, 
Spencer in these chajder^ pu>hes u* the limit his habit of select- 
ing the evidence fav«»rable ti> his tliwry and omitting^ or brushing 
away the unfavorable evidence. Moreover, lie has here resorted 
to a device which I believe he has not Ixffore used to any extent, 
that of giving evidence of an indeterminate character and claim- 
ing that “l)y implication’* it is favorable to his argument. But 
after these detractions we must, as usual, admit that S|>encer has 
ojHUied up a new held of investig:ition and has treated it in a most 
suggestive manner. With a view to iletermining the amount of 
truth in the conclusu»ns of Spencer. I will examine his state- 
ments in appn>ximately the (^nler they are made; and I will at 
the same time present some evidence. l>oth from the sources used 
by S|Kmcer and from other sources, tending to establish a dif- 
ferent view of the relation of the metiicine-man to the occupa- 
tions. 

The fulIiAvinK pnliminary statement of Spencer's general 
stanil|'K)int shi>ul*l 1 h* given first of all, in cirder that the bearing 
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of his particular claims may he well understood : ‘‘Recognizing^ 
the general truth, variously illustrated in the preceding parts of 
this work, that all social structures result from specializations 
of a relatively homogeneous mass, our first inquiry must be — in 
which part of such mass do j)rofessional institutions originate? 
Stated in a definite form, the reidy is that traces of the pro- 
fessional agencies, or some of them, arise in the primitive 
|x>litico-ecclesiastical agency: and that as fast as this becomes 
divided into the political an<l ecclesiastical the ecclesiastical more 
especially carries with it the germs of tlie professional, and 
eventually develops them. Remembering that in the earliest 
social groups there is tem|M>rary chieftainship in time of war. 
and that where war is frecfiient the chieftainship becomes jmt- 
nianent : remembering that efficient co-operation in war re(|uires 
sulxmiination to him, and that when his chieftainship Incomes 
established such subordination, though mainly limited to war- 
times, shows itself at <»ther times an<l favors s(»cial co-of>cTatii>n : 
rememlxTing that when under his leadership his tribe subju- 
gates other tribes he begins to be propitiated by them, while he 
IS more and nxre admiretl and obeyed by his own tril>c, remem- 
bering that in virtue of the universal ghost theory the jiower he 
is supposed to exercise after death is even greater than' the power 
he displayed during life — we understand how it happens that 
ministrations to him after death, like in kind to those r<*ceived 

by him during life, are maintained and often increaseil 

I-aiidations are uttered before him wliile be is alive, and the 
like or greater lamlalions when be is «lead. Ikincing, at first 
a sjK)ntaneoi!s expression nf jtw in his presence, Iwcomes a cere- 
monial observance (»n <»ccasions of wi>r,slupping his ghost. And 
of course it is the same with the accompanying music: instru- 
mental or vocal, it is |K’r banned Ixfijre (he natural ruler and the 
su|>ernatural ruler. < )hviously. then, if any of these actions and 
agencies common to j>oliticrd loyalty and divine worship have 
characters akin to certain f)r*)fessional artkms and agencies, these 
last named must be considered as having <louble r(M>ts' in the 
jxilitico-ecclesiastical agency. It is aKo obvious that if, along 
with increasing dIfTerenlialiou nf these twin agencies, the eccle- 
siastical develops more im|»*i>ingly am! widely, |>artly Ivecause 
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the siipj)ose(I superhuman being to which it ministers continually 
increases in ascribed jK>wer, and partly because worship of hhn, 
instead of being limited to one place, spreads to many places, 
these professional actions an<l agencies will develop more es- 
pecially in connection with it And naturally the agencies 

of which laudatory orations, hymnal poetry, dramatized triumphs, 
as well as sculptired and painted representations in dedicated 
buildings, are products, will develop in connection chiefly with 
those who |H‘rmanently mini^tcr to the a^K>theosized rulers — the 

priests A further reason why the professitms thus im- 

j)Iie<!. and cithers not inchule<l among them, such as those of 
the lawyer aiiti the teacher, have an ecclesiastical origin is that 
the priest-class comes of necessity to he distinguished above 
other classes by knowledge and intellectual capacity. His cun- 
tiing. skill, and ac<juaintance with the nature of things give the 
primitive prie‘'t or medicine-man inlluencc over his fellows; and 
those traits continue to be distinctive of him when’ in later stages, 
his priestly character Incomes <listincl. His |x>wer as priest is 
augmented by those feats and products which exceed the ability 
of the people to acliieve or understaml ; ami he is therefore under 
a constant stimulus to :»cquire the sujierior culture and mental 
|K>wers neetled ft»r those acti\ities which we class as professional. 
( )nce more there is the often“rec»>gnized fact that the priest-class, 
sujiplicil by other classes with the means of living, becomes, by 
implication, a k inured clas^. .\ot called upon to work for sul)- 
sistence, its members are able to devote time and energy to that 
intellectual lalK»r and discipline which are required for pro- 
tesskmal occupations distinguished from other occui>ations.’'' 

It will 1»* seen that two ditTerent classes of callings, laudatory 
and scientific, are assumed to have their origin in attention to 
nilers. either living or dead, aiul that, according to Spencer’s 
view, attentions and services to dead rulers are so much more 
irnjMirtant than attentions and services to living rulers that the 
m'cupatious representing these attentions and services are devel- 
o]m\ hy tlie representatives of the dead rather than of the living. 
( )n the contrary, we sliall see reason to doubt that the pro- 
fessional (x'cupations originated or <leveloped exclusively in con- 
ueclion with either living or dead rulers, and that, in so far as 
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their development and origin were connected with rulers at all, 
the court hanger-on played a more imjx)rtant part than the 
medicine-man. 

When we come to consider the professions separately we find 
that the profession of medicine is largely in the hands of the 
medicine-man to begin with, and we naturally assume that he 
is the sole j)ractitioner, and that he is the forerunner of the 
physician, if of any representative of the pn>fessional (X'cupa- 
tions. But while it is true that the medicine-man is in a way a 
physician, he has not a monoj)oly of medical practice in his trilnr. 
and he does not practice in all branches of medicine, nor is it 
apparent that he has conspicuously led the way in the develop- 
ment of a science of medicine. His function is. in fact, a lim- 
ited one. He is concerned with the practice of magic, and works 
almost wholly by suggestive means. He relieves pain by pre- 
tending to have charmed out or sucked out the CiUisa tioccns; he 
brings ill u[>t)n other [)eople. and he ascertains by suggestive 
means who is res|Hmsible for the death of a native, or pretends 
to do so, Alongside the medicine-man there are often lay prac- 
titioners, lK)th men and wonien, vvlio rely more on drugs and 
surgery than the medicine-man, ami who are more in the line of 
scientific medical practice than file mvdicine-man himself. This 
condition of things is very well illustrated among the Aran- 
canians, who “have three kimls of physicians, the amf*hrs, tin- 
vileus, anti the niachis. l lie ampives, a word e<|uivalent to em- 
pirics, are the lx*st. Dny employ in their cures only simples, 
are skilful lierbalists, and have some very good ideas of the 
pulse, and other diagnostics. Tlie 7i/et4S corre.sjwmd to the regu- 
lar physicians, d h ir priuci|>al theory is that all contagi* nts dis- 
orders proceetl from insects I'he mtuhis are a sujK^r- 

stitious class that are to l)e met with atnong: all thv savage nations 
of both continents. 7’hey maintain that all seritnis <lisorders pro- 
ceed from witchcraft, ami pretend to cure them hy 5 U|RTnatiiraI 
means, for which reasoft they arc employed in desjierate ca-^^es, 

when the exertions of the ampirex or uniats are inefTectnal 

They have besides tbese other kinds <if pndessors of medicine. 
The first, who may Ik* styled surgeons, are skilful in replacing ilis- 
locations, in re|>airing fractures, ami in curing wounds ami 
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ulcers; they are called Of the Tasmanians, one of the 

most primitive of all ethnoloj:fical groups. Lk)nwick reports that 
they had various remedies. They relieved inflammation and 
assuaged the pains of rheumatism by bleeding ; pain in the head 
or stomach was reliev^ed by tight and wet bandages; the Mesem- 
bryanihemum, or pig- face, and other herbs vere ust«i as purga- 
tives; a bath of salt water, or the application of ashes to the skin, 
was (he prescription fi)r cutaneous diseases; drinking copiously 
of cold water and then lying by the fire was used to promote 
jKTsi)iration ; almn was used variously; shamp«.x>ing, especially 
with the utterance of favorite charms, was held efficacious in 
various disorders; cold wati*r was sf>rinkled on the Ixxly in fevers; 
a decoction of certaiti leaves was applied to relieve pain; ashes 
Wi re used u>r Mphililic sores, and the oil of the mutton-bird for 
rheumatism: blood was staunched in severe wounds by clay and 
leaves, while women constantly {Kmred water over the part; 
leaves of ilie Zicra f siink-weetl) were worn around the head to 
relieve pain; massage wa> in use; and. on the magical sitle, 
various chann> an<l incantations. Among the Hottentots, ac- 
cording to Kollxig there is in every kraal a pliv>ician, ami in the 
large tmes two, in the botany, surgery, and medicine of 

the triln*. and chosen by election out of the sages of each kraal 
to lo<»k after the health of the inhabitants. They ]>ractice with- 
out reward, aiul keep their preparations very secret. There are 
abo several oM women in every kraal who pretend to great skill 
in the virtues of and lurbs. These are mortally hated by 

tlie di»ct<»rs, riierc is alsi> a cattle d<Kt()r in every kraal. In 
Madagascar aK*» there wa> a j>opular medicine devcl(»[X*d, in 
connectioti with which, indeeil. the sorcerers played a large part, 
hut the knovvlcilge of the virtiu^ of plants was shared and used 
l»v the in general. 1 hey collected the leaves, bark, 

flowers, and seeds of various plants, sev’cral kinds of moss, and 
grass, lolxieco, and cai>sicum. and undcrsUxxl correctly the aperi- 
ent. catliartic. diuretic, lemic. and sedative qualities of these. 

Wtiile not losing sight, then, of the fact that among the 
groups lowest in culture the meiiicine-man playe<l the most im- 
IK>rtaiit role of all in inetlicine, we find here a nftlc medicine, much 
c»f it entirel\ independent of magic, participated in by both lay 
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men and women, and derived from the experience of the group as 
a whole, not through the activities of the medicine-man in par- 
ticular. And when in the somewhat higher stages of culture we 
find the medical art more developed and specialized, we certainly 
do not find that it is the medicine-man or priest who has special- 
ized in this direction, but someone who, unlike the priest, clid not 
have a paying six^cialty already. Thus in ancient Peru, as Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega re|X)rts. purges and bleedings were prescribed 
by those most experienced, who were “generally old women anti 
g^eat herbalists.” The herbalists had a great reputation, knew the 
use of many herbs, and taught their knowledge to their children. 
“These physicians were not employed to cure anvtme hut t)nly the 
king, the royal family, the curacas. and their relatives. The 
common people had to cure each other from what they had 
heard concerning the remedies.” In Mexico also medicine was 
found in a surprisingly advanced stage, ami to s(»me <iegree 
st>ecialized, partly by women, but more especially In a class of 
men who were not of the ])riestly class. The Mexican physicians, 
according to Qavigero. communicated to Dr. Hernandez the 
knowledge of i,2(xi plants, with their |)roper Mexican names, 
more than 2CX) species of birds, ami a large numln'r of (juadni- 
peds, reptiles, fish, insects. an<l minerals. “Ihir(»pe has been 
obliged to the physicians of Mexico for to!>acco, .American bal- 
sam, gum copal, licluid amber, sarsaparilla, tecamaca, jalap, barley, 
and the purgative {nne-seed>. and other simples which have been 
much used in medicine.” “likMj^d-letting, an operation which their 
physicians f)erformed with great dexterity am! safity with the 
lancets of Itzlli, was extremely common among the Mexicans, 
an<l other nations of Anahuac ;” and Herrera says that the physi- 
cians of Guazacualco were for the most part women. The existing 
evidence in ancient Pern and Mexict» indicates that medical prac- 
tice was still associated with sf>rccry and su|>erstitious cere- 
monies, as we should ex}H*ct to find it fin view of (he belief that 
diseases were spirit*cause<!), bnt there had at the same time 
grown up a Ixxly of etn[)irical kurmledge, in the hands of 
specialist.s, .tending to displace the practices of the medicine- 
man. We may note also that the same state of things existed in 
A.ssyria and Babylonia, countries not unlike Mexico in their 
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general condition of culture: '‘The dcKtor had long been an 
institution in Assyria and Babylonia. It is true that the great 
bulk ot the |>eo|)Ie had recourse to religious charms and cere- 
monies wlicn they were i!l, and ascribed their sickness to pos- 
session by demons instead of to natural causes. But there was 
a continually increasing number of the educated who looked for 
ait! in their maladir*s rather *.0 the physician with his medicines 
than to the sorcerer ot priest with his charms*' (Sayce). 

The assum[)tion of Spencer in connection with evidence such 
as the last given, that the d^Krtors ha^l arisen as one division 
of the priestly class, seems unwarranted. The medicine-man 
and the priest relied almost wholly, as had l)een said, on sug- 
gestion, and !>efore llic development of a knowledge of drugs 
and surgery medicine was almost altogether on the suggestive 
ttasis. W ith the natural d/velopmcnt of knowledge, however, 
III a growing s(K'iety. the priest, if for no other reason, because 
there were some limitations to the objects of his attention, con- 
tinued to wr»rk on the stiggestive basis, while there arose rival 
sch<K)ls of medicine, operating on scientific or empirical prin- 
ciples. It must Ik mniced also that the priest had never had much 
prominence in surgery, because this is not favorable to the use 
of suggestion. Instead, therefore, (»f contributing conspicuously 
to the iict elopment of a scientific medicine, the medicine-man and 
f»riesi retained a precarious hold on medical practice until entirely 
displaced by lay s[K‘cialists, who relied more on drugs and surgery 
than suggestion. 

In his trealmenl the <lancer and musician Spencer shows 
that music and dancing acc<»m|)any strong emotion, and were 
use<l particularly after victory by those welcoming the warriors 
liome. He also shows that a special class was developed, some- 
times women, smuetimes men. to dance and sing before chiefs 
anil nilers. anil to express atlmiration and praise for these as 
well as to atnuse them. This proiH>sition is (juite true, but it is 
a far cry from this to the conclusion that the medicine-men, 
vvlio sang and dance* 1 in connection with religious ob.servances, 
rather than the pc«'ple in general or the court hangers-on in par- 
ticular, iKcame dilTcrentiated into professional musicians and 
dancers. There is, in fact, scarcely a shred of evidence to in- 
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dicate that the priestly class was conspicuously associated in 
early times with the development of music and dancing. The 
evidence is all to the contrary. The professionals were plainly 
not medicine-men, but a class of court hangers-on, correspond- 
ing to the troubadours and the trou[>es of strolling players of 
early times in Europe, while spontaneous expressions continued 
to be manifested by the |iopulace in general. 

A few examples will illustrate sufficiently the nature of early 
sjxmtaneous and professional music and dancing and the char- 
acter of the participants. In i Sam. i8:6, 7, we read: “And it 
came to j>ass as they came, when David was returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine, that the women came out of all cities of 
Israel, singing and dancing to meet King Saul, with tabrets, with 
joy, and with instrutnents of music. :\nd the women answcre<l 
one another as they played, and said, \Saiil hath slain his 
thousands and David his ten thousands.*” .Somewhat more or- 
ganized. but still essentially spontaneous, are the dances of the 
North American Indian.s. The In¥|U(>is. according to Morgan, 
had thirty-two distinct dances. an<l to each a se{)arate object and 
history was attaclied as well as a different degree of }>opular 
favor. Some were war dances, "omc costume dances; some 
designed exclusively for females, others for warriors; hut the 
greater part of them were o|)cn to all of Ixnh sexes who de- 
sired to participate. Poth the <lancing aud the singing were re- 
vivals or rej'Ctitions of the various activities of the gnnip, par- 
ticularly of the emotional crises of the group or individual life. 
In Africa, where despotic fonns of government flouri.sh, and 
a consequent patronage of the arts, we find [)rofcssional musicians 
and dancers. These eillicr attach themselves to .some court or 
wander from ])!acc to [dace. A chief usually keeps two or three 
of them, who sing his praises and those of his white visitors. 
These singers also attach themselves tem|x>rarily to any great 
man and i)raise his wit and exploits. But in ca.se the expiated 
presents are not given or are not satisfactory, they tficn go the 
villages round alxnit an<l retract all that they had previously said 
of their “protectors."’ They do a prosjXTous husiness, and their 
wives have more Wads, ii is said, than the chiefs wife. In spite 
of this they are considered disreputable, and arc not allowed the 
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rite of burial, but their ImkHcs arc placed upright in a hollow tree 
and allowed to rot. l^'urthcr evidence cited by Spencer shows 
the importance of the court in encouraging the professional 
musician and dancer* *‘Scnweinfurth records that at the court of 
King Munza, the Morhntto ruler, there were profess*' >nal mu- 
sicians, ballad-singers, and <lanccrs, whose function it was to 
glorify and please the king. And in Dahomy, according to Bur- 
ton, the bards are of lK>lh sexes, aii<l the wotnen dwell in the 
palace . . . . ; the king kecp> a whole troupe of these laureates. 

. . . / In processions in Ashantee, ‘each noble is attended by his 
flatterers, who [)roclaiin, in boisterous songs, the ‘'strong names'^ 
t>f their master;' and on the (lold coast ‘every chief has a horn- 
hlower anti a special air of his own.' Similarly we learn from 
Park that among the Mandingo< there arc minstrels who *sing 
extemjwin' song'^ in hont^r of their chief men. or any other per- 
sons wh<^ are willing to give "solid pudding for empty praise."' " 
Without multiplying instances from the lt)wcr races, we may 
say that the evidence all goc‘s to shtnv that the patronage of the 
rich is imjM^rtant or essential to the dcvelojMnent of specialists 
in music and clancing. hollowing his usual method at this point 
— that is. the onr corre |s>nding with his ghost theory of the 
origin of worshijh- SjK*ncer attempts to ‘ihow that the praised 
when living became also the praised when dead, and tliat the 

(»rai''e of the <ieail Iv.caine the office of tliosc coiicerned with the 

dca<l. namely, the medicine-men or priests, and that music and 
dancing were further developed by this class. "Since it was the 
function of the minstrel now to gk^rifv his chief, and now to 
gk^rify his chief s ancestors, we see that in the one capacity he 
lauded the living potentate, and in the other capacity he lauded 
the deceased {»otentate as a priest lauds a deity." But the evi- 
dence dtKs not hold out very far along this line. All that can 

reasonably be claimed is tliat the church in many places l^ecame 
a very powerful agency, and conscfjuently a powerful patron, 
and that the offices of the church were promoted in a great degree 
by music, ar.d in a very slight ilegrec by dancing, and that church- 
men, liaving leisure, taste, and the stimulation to do so, made im- 
|M>rtant contributions, c'^pecially in Euroi>e, to the development of 
music — but not more imt>orlant than should expect in view 
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of the inijx>rlatice of music as a piece of church machinery. 
That the profevssional musician is a product of attention to the 
dead rather than the living is a baseless contention, and that 
the professional dancer is a church product is perhaps the slen- 
derest claim that Sj>encer anywhere makes on our imagination. 

In connection with his view of the relation of the priestly 
class to the development of poets, orators, dramatists, and actors, 
Spencer Sciys: “Ovations, now to the living king anti now lot 
the dead king, while taking saltatory and musical forms, took also 
verbal forms, originally sfK)ntaneous ami irregular, but i»resenlly 
studied and measured: whence, first, the unrhythmical s|HTch 
of the orator, which under higher emotional excitement grew into 
the rhythmical speech of the priesl-|>oet, chanting verses — verses 
that finally I>ecamc estahlislied hymns of f>rai.se. Meanwhile 
from accompanying rude imitation of th * hero’s acts, performed 
now by one and now by several, grew dramatic re|>rescntalitm>, 
which, little by little elal>oraled. fell under the regnlatioiis of a 
chief actor, who prefigurcti the playwright. And out of these 
germs, all pertaining t<» worshi[>. came eventually the various 
professions of poets, actors, dramatists, and tlic subdivisions of 
these.” 

In this relation, as constantlv in his wh«»ie divcussitHi, Spencer 
seeks a im>re reinotc and complex explanation whe?i there is a 
simpler one at hand. Kaees'^o low in the scale of organization 
that they have no j)olitical lulers lK»ih make and recite and act 
txxmis and dramas; and if this it not connected with “living jio- 
tentates,” it is much the tnore not connected with “dca<I |H>ten* 
tates.” It is f)erha[)s true that there is not a lower race in 
existence today than the central Australians, and yet atnoitg them 
Mr. Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. (iillen were present on the 
occasion of one of the gatingitigs in connection with the initiation 
of the young men, cojumencing in the middle of Se{»tember and 
lasting until the middle of the following Jamiarv, during which 
time there was a constant succession of essentially dratmiic cere- 
monies, not a day passing without one, while there were some- 
times as .many as five or six during the twenty- four Ikhits. 
These ceremonie*s or quabara related to the wainlerings of the 
alcheringa, qt mythical ancestors of tlic tribe; each ceremony 
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was the property of sotiic individual who either made it himself 
or inherited it from someone — f^eneraily a father or elder brother 
— and it could |>c‘ acted only by his permission. A single instance 
will suffice to illnsirate the crude but dramatic character of these 
|K*rformances : **|The men] were supposed to represent two 
eagle-hawks (juarreling over a }>iccc of liesh, whicli was repre- 
sented by the downy mass in one man’s mouth. At first they 
remained s(jualting on their shields, moving their arms up and 
down, and still continuing tliis action, which was supposed to 
represent the dapping of wings, they jumped off the shields, and 
with their Inxlies hent u]) and arms extcndc^l and flapping, began 
circling around each other as if each were afraid of coming to 
clove ([uarlers. 1 hen they vt^pped and moved a ste]) or two at a 
time, fir^t to oiie side atid then to the other, until finally they 
came to rinse quarterv and h«‘gan fighting with their heads for 
the jMisscssioji of the piece of meat. . . . The attacking man 

at lettgih se:/<*<i with his tectli the ])i(w of meal and wrenched it 
ont of the < tlur man's nu^tith. The acting in this ceremony was 
especially gt>od, the actions and movements of the birds being 
admirably icproentcd. and the whole scene with the decorated 
men in front and the gioup <»f interested natives in the back- 
gnnind was In no means devoid of pictureMjnene^s.” 

It is weli ktiown also that the Xrnth American Indians pro- 
duced some very tender j>oems of ](we and sentiment: and there 
are several delicate nature j>oems in the |H»ctry of the Eskimo. 
Neither d»»e' the prow lilerattjre of the natural races show the 
inthu nce of llte medicine-man which SjKnccr alleges ; Mr. Ellis’s 
chapters on the proverhv. fables, and folklore of the Africans 
of tile Slave ( oast show no signs of connection with the medi- 
ciue-man. I he ^lories remind ns Mnnetimes t>f the stories of 
rnclc Rennie and s<*jnetimes of Grimm’s fairy-tales: “The 
laldcs in vogue aitiong^t the IXve-speaking people, and of which 
there are a gnat nntuber. are always material, and in no way con- 
nected with metajdior. I hcy are tales pure and simple, are not 
<lesigiie<l to account for cvcids or phenomena in nature or .life, 
and liavc no aiiahygy with the m<>ral fables which wttc once 
|K>pnlar in btirope. and of whicli those of A’^sop afford an en- 
iuuiiplc, 'riKV are merely stories of the adventures of beasts and 
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birds, to whom the Ewe-spcaking .native ascribes a power of 
speech, and wlwse moral nature he conceives to be at least as 
analogous to that of man as their physical nature. .... The 
fables are usually recounted on mcKHilight nights, when the young 
people of the town or village gather together in one of the open 
spaces amongst the houses. It is usual for the story-teller to t>e 
accompanied by the sound of a drum, whose rhythm occurs after 
each sentence.’' 

There is, in fact, almost no end to the instances of i>octrv 
ami drama and literature under coiiditions which preclude the 
assumption that they were produced by priests or directed to- 
ward great men. ihil in connection with literature, as with music 
and dancing, we find that wherever court life and c<»nse<piently 
court patronage existed professional fK^ets and actors were de- 
velo}>ed. These naturally sang the i>raise> of their patrons, htit 
tliey were, for the uK^st part, laymen, and not f>riests, and tlieir 
art celebrated the living, and not the dead. The ancient kingdoms 
of Mexico and Peru repre-^ent highly develo|HNl fMjlilical and 
ecclesiastical control, but the literature r>f these countries does 
not show marked priestly inlluences. < )f the anci mt Xahuatl 
poetry Printon says: “d'he profession of |>»>et st(K>d in highest 
honor. It was the custom before the C'on<juest for every town, 
every ruler, ami every per>on of iinputance to ritaintain a com- 
pany of singers, and dancers, paying them fixed salaries, and the 
carlv writer. Duran, tells u> that tlti.s custom continued in his 

own time, long after the 1 oncjncst In the training f>f tliese 

artists their [latnms t<M»k a deej) interest, and were not at 

all tolerant of neglected duties. \\> are told that the chief 
selected the .semg which was to Ik* sung and the tune hy which it 
was to be accompanied ; and di«l any one of the choir sing falsely, 
a drummer heat out of time, or a dancer strike an incorrect atti- 
tude, the unfortunate artist was instantly called forth, placed in 
bonds and summarily executed the next morning. 

'The antiquary Roturini, writing af)out two centuries after 
the Conquest, classified all the ancient Xahuatl songs under two 
head.s, those treating mainly of historical subjects, and those of a 
fictitious, emotional, or imaginative character.’* 

About the same state of bterature is re|K)rted by Garcilasso 
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among the Peruvians: “The Amautcus, who were philosophers, 
were not wanting in ability to compose ojmedies and tragedies, 
which were represented l)efore their kings on solemn festivals, 
and before the lords of the court. The actors were not common 
people, but Yncas and noblemen, sons of Curacas, or the Curacas 
themselves, down to masters of the camp. For the subject-mat- 
ter of the tragedy should, it was considered, be properly repre- 
sctited, as it always relale<l to military deeds, triumphs, and 
victories, or to the grandeur of former kings and other heroic 
men. I he arguments of the comedies were on agriculture and 

familiar household snl)jects They did not allow improper 

or vile farces 1'hey undersifKxI the comjxisition of long 

and short verses, with the right number of syllables in each. 
1 heir love >ongs were comjx»sc<l in this way, with different tunes. 
.... 1 Ire\ alsi) recorded the deeds of their kings in verse, 


and those of other famous Vneas and Curacas They did 

not use rhymes in the verses, but all were blank Other 


verses are on tiic subject of astrology ; and the Ynca treated 
ot (he secondary causes, by means of whicli Co<l acts in the 
rt'gion of the air, to cause lightning and thunder, hail, snow, and 
rain.” 

W e fi mi. indeed, some siguN of priestly influence and of re- 
membrance of the <lea<! in the jx>ems of these two countries, but 
the relation lietwecn patnui and court attendant is so plain, and 
the nature of the jxtelic subjects treated so varied, as to preclude 
the theory that the ecclesiastic is the dominant influence. 

-\fter coutessiug iti this connection that among various groups, 
notably some African tribes an<l the nomads of .Asia, “eulogies 
of the living ruler, whether or not with rhythmical words and 
musical utterance, are hut little or not at all accompanied by 
eulogies of (he ajMitlieosized ruler,” Si'K'ncer passes on to some 
of the higher stages of <leveIopment. and shows that among the 
KgyfHians. Creeks, and Christians the arts in question were 
|>racliccd by the priestluxHl. And all that he claims may be ad- 
mitted. or at any rate there is no (Kcasion to question the evi- 
dence that the priests were concerned with the prochiction of 
j»oetr\^ and literature : for here, as in the case of music, the 
church availed itself of all the modes of suggestion and all the 
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emotional helps within its reach. It is a mistake to assume, how- 
ever, that this development in the church was later in point of 
time or more imjwrtant than the corresponding development in 
the world. The true statement i>ecms to be that these forms 
of art developed naturally Ixith in the world and in the church, 
as answering to the needs of human nature; and the church 
may be regarded as a microcosm, reproducing in small the ac- 
tivities of the world, or at any rate those activities essential to 
its own maintenance. A passage in Clavigero illustrates that 
priests did twious things, some of them artistic, contributing to 
the up-keep of the church: “All the offices of religioti were 
divided among the priests. Some were the sacrificers, others 
the diviners: some were the composers of hymns, (Others those 
who sung. Amongst the singers some sang at certain hours of 
the day, others sang at certain hours of the night. .Some priests 
had the charge of keeping the temple clean. sf>me took care of 
the ornaments of the altars: to others hchmgcd the instructing 
of youth, the correcting of the calendar, the ordering of festivals, 
and the care of mythological paintings.'’ 

The church is here a patron of the arts, and the arts flourish 
under patronage, Under certain conditi(»ns, particularly with the 
dominance of theocratic i<lea>, the church may IxTome a more 
powerful [latron than the court or the world at large. The re- 
flective, s[Hrulative. and artistic interests of society may even 
become identified to a large degree with the church ami In* 
fostered by it, wlule the motor activities are appropriated by 
the court and the world at large. In me<liaeval anfl feudal 
Kuro[)e the chnrcli became a teiu|K>ral jxnver, and in cou^cHiueuce 
a very powerful {Kitron ; and it <lid a}>pr(»[)riale and represent 
certain characteristic mental interests, owing to peculiar con- 
ditions in the world at large, .\mong tliese interests were read- 
ing and writing. And. as S|K*ncer |K>ints out, many churchmen 
were contrilnitors to tH)etr\ ; ami the church rleveloix'd also a 
body of dramatic literature of very slight artistic value. Hut to 
say nothing of the fact that churchmen alone were able to read 
and write, *an(l tljat conse(|uently their pnxluctions had the best 
chance to survive, the array of naitws of churchmen connected 
with literature in England which Spencer presents is not at all 
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impressive, and is besides meaningless, since on the principle 
which he follows of naming only poets anrl literary men who are 
at the Scinie lime churchmen it would lx; equally possible to show 
that there was never a novelist in England who was not at the 
same time a lawyer, or that all Hritish poets have blue eyes. 

In his treatment of the beginnings of ]>ainting, scuipture, and 
architecture, Sf>encer has singled out a slight and, so to speak, 
incidental connection which these art^^ have with sj>irit belief and 
the mcdicine-niiin, and has greatly overstated its im}K)rtance: “Un~ 
(juestionably .... pictorial art in its fir.^i stages was occupied 
with sacred subjects, and the priest, when not himself the execu- 
tant, was the director of the executants 

“A rude c*arve<i or model image of a man ])la.ced on his grave 
gave origin t(» the sculpt ure<l representation of the god inclosed 
in his temple. A product of prie>tly skill at the outset, it con- 
tinued in sf^me chncs to I>e such aiinnig early civilized peoples; 
and always thereafter, when executed by an artisan, conformed 
to priestly direction. I'-xlending presently to the representation 
of <»ther than divine and semi-divine personages, it eventually 

thus passed into its s^ cularizetl form 

“'rile art [of architecture] was first used either for the 
preservation of the dead or a> ancillary to ceremonies in honor 
of the a|>otheosiz *d dead. In eitlier case the implication is that 
architecttire in these simj>le hegdimings fulfilletl the ideas of the 
primitive mcslii Ine-men, or priests. Some director there must 
fiave been: and we can scarcely help concluding that he was at 
once the specially skilful man and the man w1k> was sup{X)sed to 
be in communication with the departed spirits t(^ l)e honored/' 
These are among the conclusitms which SjKMicer says “leap 
to the eyes but in this neither the lay reatler nor the student of 
these matters will probably agree with him. The interest in 
reviving in consciousness the emotional as|>ects of past activity, 
vvhicli we have seen in the arts of }H>etrv and music, is common 
also to painting and sculpture. Spencer was familiar with the 
etchings ami carvings of the |>rehistoric cave-men, and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that be counted these records of hunting activity 
and interests among the proilucts of the medicine-men. There 
are l>€sides, among the natitral races of tcnlay, particularly ainong 
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the Australians and Africans, numerous rock carvings and paint- 
ings. Among the Bushmen are found thousands of animal forms, 
often twenty on a single stone. They use in the painting a lively 
red, brown ochre, yellow, and black, and occasionally green. 
The subjects are men and animals. One especially fine piece 
represents a fight between the Bushmen and Kafirs, in connec- 
tion with a cattle raid which the former had made on the latter. 
Art of this character, we may iKdicve. has no especial connection 
with the m^icine-man. The person who scratched on a mam- 
moth’s tusk a representation of a vicious-looking mammoth wms 
pretty certainly no medicine-man, hut one of the men foremost 
in the hunt, in whose imagination aiul memory the picture stuck. 
The connection which the medicine-man has with the art of 
sculpture and painting is a secondary one — the manufacture of 
images of other men to be used magically in bringing disaster on 
these men. Tliis is essentially a fetishistic practice, and cannot l)C 
regarded as having a very far-reaching intiuence in art. It was as 
prevalent in the Middle Ages as among savages. an<l in neither 
case had a serious intliKmce on art. As to architecture, that 
tliis originated in the construction of tombs is a conclusion so far 
from “leaping to the eyes” that quite the contrary takes place; 
and we shall not go far astray if we decide that architecture 
originated in the construction of hahitatii>ns for the living, rather 
than tombs for the dead, liven the lower animals, notably the 
lieaver and the lx>wer-bird, have made a beginning in architecture, 
wliile making no special provision f(»r the dead. It is, lK*sides, 
in keeping with Spencer’s ghost theory of worship that no atten- 
tions to the dcail shall be found which are not foreshadowed in 
attentions t(» the living, and in accordance with this view we 
should expect him to claim that the ternlency to buihl im{>osing 
.structures is to be lcK>ked for. as in fact it is, in connection witli 
political centralization and court life. The earliest imposing 
structures in the way of fortificatiims and strongholds ref)resent 
the needs of the living, not of the <lead ; the castle prece<fes the 
cathedral, and the builder in either case is the result of patronage, 
not of prifstly predisjxjsition. This is by no means denying that 
the church made* particular uses of architecture iincj that church- 
men made notable contrihtitions to it. But in these cases, as in 
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the others, the simplest assumption is the safest, and is sus- 
tained by the mass of evidence. As soon as there developed at 
any jKMnt, either at the court or in the church, an amount of 
wealth making the supjx>rt of a class of [)rofessionals possible, 
lhe.se appear eel. This condition is seen first of all in connection 
with court life, and is vtry well illustrated in old Mexico: “Net- 

zahualcoyotzin ordered all artists t > make his likeness 

The gohlsmiihs made a golden statue, the leather- ^vorkers manu- 
factured a [/ortrait so like tliat it seemed to be living, the painters 
made another, the sciil])tors made his 'itatue, ana the architects 
erected a lion .... which ha<l his figure ; even the blacksmiths 
ma<le their work.” 

Both the court and the church used the arts for their own 
glorification, and in ‘^ome historical i>eriods the church is pre- 
eminently the patron of the arts; hut tlie arts originated in com- 
mon consci<uisnes.s ; their connection with church and state is 
a<lventitious, anti (k jKudenl on c'conomic rather than psychological 
principles. 

In explatning the origin of the historian. S[K*ncer says: *‘Tlie 
great deeds of the her<»-god, recited, chanted or sung, and 
inimelically rendered, naturally came to be su])plemented by de- 
tails. so growing intt) accounts of his life: and thus the priest- 
|MX*t gave origin to tlie bktgrapher. whose narratives, being ex- 
tetuieii t<» less sacred personages, became secularized. Stories of 
the aj»olheosizet! chief or king, joiiied with stories of his com- 
j>anions and amplifietl by narrative> of accompanying transac- 
tions. fonntsi the first hi'^lories.” 

But men in very early times invented means of keeping a 
record of their activities and of ])ast events, and in this, rather 
than in the [)raise <»f apotheosized chiefs, we find the beginning of 
bist\»ry. d he Imlian wampum is an example of a <ievice of this 
kind. ”The laws explained at different stages of the ceremonial 
were reiK^atcd from strings of wampum, into which they ‘had 
lieen talke<r at the time of their enactment. In the Indian methoil 
of expressing the iilca. the string or the bell can tell, by means of 
an inter|)rett r. the exact law or transaction of which it was made 
at (lie time the sole evidence. ' A still simpler device is re{x>rted 
of the lliipimvas by Sch^wderaft : ‘VV subordinate here handed 
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him, at his request, a bundle of small sticks. ‘This,* handing 
them to me, ‘is the number of Leech l^ke Chii>ix?was killed by 
the Sioux since the treaty of IVairie dit Chien.* There were 43 
sticks.*’ And a more elaborate development titan wampum was 
the quipii, or knot-writing, of the ancient Peruvians. 

The stimulation to historical and biographical interest is, 
however, found mainly in connection with great men who are 
pleased to have themselves and their ileeds glorified. Historical 
writing is consequently tleveloped mainly at the court ; the ruler 
was its object, and out of the hangers-on was (levelope<l a class 
of specialists in this line. The beginnings of this we see very 
clearly in Africa, wliere the king of the Zulus kept men who 
acted as heralds at the dances, aiul “at ever\ cotivenient oppor- 
tunity recounted the varicnis acts an<I <lceds of their august m<»n- 
arch in a string of unbroken sentences;” and anumg the Da- 
homans, where on special (K'casioiis professional singeis, silling 
at the king‘?» gate, rehearse the whole history of the country, 
the recital taking up several days. ( tn the Slave (. oast there are 
‘Uirokui, or narrators of the national tratlitions. several of whom 
arc attached to each king, or paramount chief, and who may Ik? 
regarded as the de|x»sitaries of the ancient chronicles, d'he chief 
of the arokin is a councillor, bearing the title of ’one who 

possesses the old times,’ and a proverb says, is the father 

of chroniclers.’ ” At llie stage of culture reached by the ancient 
Mexicans the i)rofcssiou of historian is alreatly fully developed: 
”lt ought to be known that in all the rei>ublics of this country 
. . . . there was, amongst other professions, that of the chri»!i- 
iclers and historians. They |)ossessed a knowbMige of the e-irliest 
times, and of all things conceniing religion, the gods and their 
worship, d hey knew the h Hinders of cities ami the early his- 
tory of their kings and king<liHns, They knew the jmwles of 
election and the right of succession; ami they could tell the num- 
ber and characters of their ancient kings, their works and mem- 
orable achievements, whether gmnl or bad, and wliether they had 


governed wxll or ill They knew, in fact, whatever l>e- 

longcd to history, and were able to give an account of all the 
events of the pasi These chroniclers had, likewise, to cal- 


culate the days, month.s, and years; and, though they ha*l no 
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writing like our own, they had their symbols and characters 

through which they understood everything There was 

never a lack of those chroniclers. It was a profession which 
{massed from father to son, highly rest>eried in the whole re- 
j)uhHc ; each historian instructed two or three of his relatives. 
J Ic made them practice constantly, and they had recourse to him 

whenever a doubt arose on a point of history Whenever 

there was a doubt as to ceremonies, precepts of religion, religious 
festivals, or anything of impoitance in the hi:4ory of the ancient 
kingdoms, everyone went to the chroniclers to a.k for informa- 
tion” { l.as ( asas). 

F‘>om evidence of this character we find that the original nar- 
rator ot historical events and personal history was not usually a 
[»riest. and in the more advanced stages of development, as shown 
in the last citation, it oois not apjKrar that the historians are from 
the f)riesily class. At the same time it is true that the priests 
had special interest in Iwing in |K)ssession of historical knowledge, 
in order to further their own interests. Bastian reports that 
“the only kind of history which is found among the Congo 
people is the traditions of im|)ortant events, which are secretly 
transiniltt'til aiiumg tlw fetish-priests, in order, through the 
ktuivvledge of the past of iiifi'erent families, to make the people 
who ci»mc to them for a<lvice imagine that they jxissess super- 
natural knowledge. * IVom the same motives of seif-interest 
the church at all times, ami jH'rhaps pre-eminently the Giristian 
church in Mun*jK\ has u>eil history ami created supj)osed history 
Ito-wit, miracle) lK>th Uf preserve and to magnify its past. On 
this account wc may well cxjKTt to find th^t when the church 
is jKHverful an<l able, like the court, to suptxirt a number of 
haugers-i»n. its representatives will have a prominent place in 
hi.story and in letters ; ami of course this was particularly true 
in h'uroiH.* <luring the periinl wlien tlie church had a monotK>ly 
f>f learning. But tliis particit>ation of the clergy in a general 
activity is (|uitc <litTerent from the claim that history is a priestly 
creation. An interest in the past is common to human nature, 
aihl wherever there was an economic surplus applicable to the 
cultivation of this interest a class of men spuang up who cul- 
tiv'ateil it. The ect>nt>mic conditions were met primarily by the 
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court and secondarily by the church, and either of these alone 
would have developed historians and men of letters. 

Finally, we may examine together Sjx'ncer’s claims that the 
teacher, the philosopher, the judge, and the scientist are of 
ecclesiastical origin, because there is, perliaps, m<^re to be said 
in favor of his theory as aj>plied to these t>ccupations than the 
others, medicine excepted. Vet Spencer’s claim wdth reference 
to these is also fundamentallv unsound. He says that *‘the primi- 
tive conception of the teacher is the ctuiception of one who gives 
instruction in sacred matters. ( )f course the knowledge thus 
communicated is first of all communicated by the ekler priests to 
the younger, or rather by the actual priests to those who are to 
become priests. In many cases, and for a long time, this is the 
sole teaching. C)nly in the course t>f evolution, along with the 
rise of a secular cultured class, <Ioes (he teacher as we nc»w con- 
ceive him come into existence.” 

S[x*ncer also alleges that in the initiatory cerem<»nies of the 
Australians the youth is dedicated to a go<i, and that the medi- 
cine-men are the operators and instructors during the cerem(»ny. 
These statements, as they stand, are un(|uesiionably incorrect. 
The most im}K)rtant evidence bearing on initiat<»ry ceremonies 
among the Australians, that of Spencer and (iillen, to which ref- 
erence has been made, had not apjxarcd when .Sjx-ncer wTote. 
In this work we have, in fact, the first exhaustive and satisfac- 
tory account of the^e ceremonies, and antong the (Antral Aus- 
tralian tribes, to whom the description is limited, the initiatory 
ceremonies are a very reinarkably well organized and successful 
attempt to teach the young men the traditions of tlie tribe and 
to bring them undt r the iutluencc and control of the older men. 
The old men, jyarticularly those distingui.shcfl by their su|>erior 
knowledge and good sense, are the teachers an<l operators dur- 
ing these cerenK)nies, one jxirt of which, it will Ik* rememliered, 
lasts about four months. Tfic medicine-men, as such, do not ap- 
pear at all, but all possible suggestive means are employed, and 
with an almf>st endles^ repetition, to impress the youth with re- 
spect* for the older men of his tribe and for his alcheringa or 
mythical ancestcjrs. 

**It may l>e noted here that the deference paid to the old men 
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(luring the ceremonies of examining ihe churinga is most 
marked ; no young man tljinks of speaking unless he l>e first ad- 
dressed by one of the (dder men, and then he listens solemnly to 
all that the latter tells him .... The old man just referred to 
was especially looked up to as an oknirabata or great instructor, 
a term which is only ap|ilicd, as in this case, t > men who are not 
only old, hut learned in ail the ci stoms and traditions of the 
tribe, and whose influence is well seen at ccn*monies such as the 
engwura (fire-ceremony), where tlie greatest deference is paid 
to them. A man may be old, very (>ld indeed, but yet never at- 
tain to the rank of oknirabata.’' 

On the other hand, it is remarkable that the only instance of 
levity recorded by S|K‘nccr and Gillen was in connection with the 
clinringa (sacred object) of an oruncha or “devil-man" — one of 
the three classes of nuflicine men — “and on the production of 
this there was, for the first and only time, general though sub- 
dued laughter.” The medicine-men of the other classes were held 
in resjR'ct, pracliceil S(»rcery various kinds, an<l in some cases 
taught their arts to others, hut they figured in no way in the 
general c<iucation of the youth. In other parts of Australia 
some iKirticipation of the medicine-man in the ceremonies of in- 
itiati<»n is found, hut this is sliglit. 

W ith reftTcnce to the other three professions named, that of 
philosopher, that of judge, ami that of scientist, we may say, 
m brief, that the fir>t form td [diiiosophy is the mythology grow- 
ing out of the attempt of primitive man to imderslaiul such phe- 
nomena as ecluH^s. clouds, stars, thunder, wind, shadows, dreams, 
etc. The crcati<»n of a mytholog)’ is not the work of a medicine- 
man alone, hut the work of the social mind in general. Among 
the first ft>rms of science are the number, time, and space concep- 
tions, and a vague ImkIv of cx{)criential knowledge growing out 
of the general activities of the group or die individuals of the 
grouj), and essential to the control of these activities and the de- 
velopment of new and more serviceable habits. The first de- 
cision of cases was made by old men, and later by men in 
authority, particularly tho.se to whom pre-eminejit ability, 
jKirticularly iu w*ar, gave uncommon authoriu^: and these ivere 
first of all rulers rather than priests. 
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A particular reason, however, for the development of the 
teacher, the philosopher, the judge, an^ the scientist within the 
church is found in the fact that they were peculiarly fitted to 
further the needs and claims of the church. The medicine-man, 
as we have seen, operated by nwans of suggestion, and the 
church in all times and without interruption has o|>erated on the 
same basis. The medicine-man claimed that he had connection 
with spirits, claimed to mediate s[)irit intervention, and claimed 
su|XTior knowledge from spirits. The church juade all these 
claims, and hence its knowledge and utterances were regarded 
as inspired. Aided by this inspirational claim, the church in 
several quarters of the wc^rld grew more |K>werful tlian the 
temporal powers, and developed within itself many special agents. 
Europe, as is well known. passe<l through a peranl of dominance 
by ecclesiastical forces, and in this inriod the offices of teacher, 
philosopher, judge, and scientist were in great |)art assnmetl by 
the church ; for inspired teachers and thinkers naturally out- 
classed unins{)ireil teachers and thinkers. And if we accej)t the 
power of die church as a fact in early Eurtvpean history, and have 
in mind the necessity of patronage to the development of pro- 
fessional life, we are not surprised to find that the functions of 
thinking, teaching, and ju<lging were sjHcially clainK'd and de- 
veloped by the church. Ihit these functions originattnl in society 
at large, their emphasis in the church is adventitious ( if tlie as- 
sumption of tem|>oral [>ower by the church may itself he called 
adventitious), and they pass again intcj the hands of the lay 
specialists whenever the worhl at large l)ecornes again a more 
powerful patron than the church. 

The most general explanation of the rise of the professional 
occupations is that they need j»atronage ; and when eitlier the 
court or the church is (levclo|>ed the patronage is at hand. With 
the division of labor incident tf> a growing society, and the con- 
sequent increasing irksomeness of Ial)or. particularly of “hard 
labor,” there are always at hand a large number of men to <k) the 
less irksome work, lioth the court lianger-on class and the 
priest class have, under the patronage of the court an«l of the 
church, furthered the development of the learned and artistic 
professions, and some of tin professions have received more 
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encouragement than others from the church because their pres- 
ence favored the needs and claims of the church. But their de- 
velopment must be regarded as a phase of the division of 
labor, de[)endent on economic conditions rather than on the 
presence in society of i\Ay particular set of individuals or any 
l>eculiar psychic attitude of this set.— W. L Thomas, Decen- 
nial Publications of the Universify of Chicago, First Series 
4:241-56. 

THH (rKOWTII OF INDIAN THOLOGIES 

In a collection of Indian traditions recently published (*Tndia- 
nische Sagen von der Xord-Pacifisclun Kiistc Xordamerikas/’ 
Berliiu A. A^her & ( oO, I have discusserl the development of 
the mythologies of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast. I 
will, in lh‘ following f>a|HT, briefly sum up the results at which I 
arrived in my investigation, and try to formulate a number of 
principles uhich, it seems to me. may l^e derived from it, and 
which, I believe, ought to 1 h.‘ observed in all work on mytholo- 
gies and cu'^toms of primitive people. 

The regie »n with which I deal, the North Pacific coast of our 
e^intinent, is inhabit -tl by people diverse in language but alike in 
culture. 

The arts of the tribes of a large ix^rlion of the territory are so 
uniform that it i> aim<»st iin|>ossil)lc to discover the origin of 
even the more s[) cialized form> of their pnxluctions inside of 
a wide expanse of territory. Aeeulturation of the various tribes 
has had the eflect tliat the plane and the character of the culture 
i»f mo>i of them is the same; in consequence of this we find also 
that myths have travelled from tribe to tni)c, and that a large 
Ixxly legends Iniongs io many in common, 

.\s we depart froni the area where the |xTuliar culture of the 
North Pacific coast has reached its highest development, a grad- 
ual change in arts and customs takes place, and, together with it, 
wc find a gradual diminution in the number of myths which 
the distant trilw has in common with the people 9f the North 
Pacific coast. At the same lime, a gradual change in tht!: incidents 
and general character of the legends takes place. 

We can in this manner trace what we might call a dwindling 
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down of an elaborate cyclus of myths to mere adventures, or even 
to incidents of adventures, and we can follow the process step by 
step. Wherever this distribution can he traced, we have a clear 
and undoubted example of the gradual dissemination of a myth 
over neighboring tribes. The phenomena of distribution can be 
explained only by the theory that the tales have been carried from 
one tribe to its neighbors, and by the trilx! which has newly ac- 
quired them in tum to its own neighlxjrs. It is not necessary that 
this dissemination should always follow one direction; it may 
have proceeded either way. In this iiianncr a complex tale may 
dwindle down by gradual dissemination, hut also new elements 
may be emliodied in it. 

It may be well to give an example of this phenomenon. The 
most j)opular tradition of the North racific coast is that of the 
raven. Its most characteristic form is fouml among the Tlingit, 
Tsimshian, and Ilaida. As we go southward, the connection be- 
tween the adventures becomes hK»scr and their numher le.ss. 
It appears that the traditions are preserved quite fully as far 
south as the north end of \"anrouver Island. I'arther south the 
number of talcs which are known to the Indians diiTiinishcs very 
much. At Newettee, near the north jx)int of \'ancouver Island, 
thirteen tales out of a whole of eif»hteen exist. 1'hc C'omox have 
only eight, the .\(x>tka six, and the Coast .'salish (»nly three. Fur- 
thermore, the tradition" are found at Newettee in the same con- 
nection as farther nortli, while farther south they are very much 
modified. The tale of the ririgin of daylight, which was liberated 
by the raven, may serve as an instance. He !ia<l taken the shape 
of a spike of a cedar, was swallowed by the daughter nf the owner 
of the dayhj.;ht, and then }x'»rn again; afterwards he broke the 
box in which the daylight was kept. Among the N^wMka, only 
the transformation into the spike of a cedar, which is swallowed 
by a girl and then fK>rn again, remains. Among the Coast Salish 
the more imjx)rtant passages survive, telling how the raven by a 
ruse compelled the owner of the daylight to let it out of the 1k>x 
in w;hich he kept it. The same story is found as far south as 
Grey's Harbor jn Washington. The adventtire of the pitch, 
which the raven kills by ex|K>Mng it to the sunshitic, intending to 
use it for caulking his carnxv i found far .south, but in an en- 
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tirely new connection, embodied in the tradition of the origin 
of sun and iiKxm. 

But there arc also certain adventures embodied in the raven 
myths of the noith which probably had their origin in other parts 
of America. Among the e 1 mention the tale how the laveii was 
invited and reciprexated. The seal puts his hands near the fire, 
the grease dri|)s oul of them into a dish which he gives to the 
raven. Ihcn tlie latter tries imitate him, but burns his hands, 
etc. 1 his tale is found, in one or the other form, all over North 
America, and there is no pror>f that it originally belonged to 
the raven myth of Alaska. lo>r <jther examples I refer to my 
lKK>k. 

1 believe tlu* pro]>i>sitio!} that dissemination has taken [dace 
among iv ighlMiring trii>es will not encounter any oppexsition. 
Starting from this jK>int, we will make the following consid- 
crali<»ns : — 

If we have a full collection of the tales and myths of all the 
Irihcs of a certain region, and then tabulate the numher of in- 
cidents which all the collections from each tribe have in common 
with any selected trilK\ the number of common incidents will Ik 
the larger the more intimate the relation of the two tribes and 
tin nearer they live together. I'liis is what we observe in a tabu- 
lali<nt of the material collected on the North Pacific coast. On 
the whole, the nearer the [Kojde. the greater the mimlKT of com- 
iiton elements ; the farther apart, the less the numlxT. 

lint it is not the geographical UKration alone which intUienccs 
the tiistril>utii>n of tales. In s<xnc cases, numerous talcs which 
are common to a certain territory stop short at a certain point, 
and are fonml lK*\ond it in slight fragments only. These limits 
do not by any means coincide with the linguistic divisions. An 
example <^f this kind is the raven legend, to which 1 referred be- 
fore. It is finmd in sul>stantially the same fomi from Alaska to 
iiorthcrti \ ancouver Island; when it suddenly disap[x?ars almost 
entirely, and is not fe»und anwmg the southern tribes of Kw'akiutI 
lineage*, nor on the west coast \ ancouver Island, although the 
northern trills, wh*> siHXik the Kwakintl language, have it. Only 
fragments of these legemls have strayed farther south, and their 
number dinnnishes with increasing distance. There must be a 
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cause for such a remarkable break. A statistical inquiry shows 
that the northern traditions are in close contact with the tales 
of the tribes as far south as the central jxirt of Vancouver Island, 
where a tribe of Salish lineage is found ; but farther they do not 
go. The closely allied tribes iintncdiatcly south do not jK>ssess 
them. Only one explanation of this fact is possible, viz., lack of 
acculturation, which may be due either to a difference of charac- 
ter, to continued hostilities, or to rcccul changes in the location 
of the tribes, which has not allowed the slow pnx'css of accul- 
turation to exert its deep-going influence. I consider the last tlie 
nK>st probable cause. My reason for holding this o[)inion is that 
the Hilxula, another Salish trilx, who have Ixcome separated 
from the people speaking related languages and live in the far 
north, still show in their mythologies the closest relations to the 
southern Salish tribes, with wIkmu they have many mt»rc traits 
in common than their ncighlK^rs to the north and to the south. 
If their removal were a very old one, this similarity in mytholo- 
gies would probably not have ixTsistcd, hut they vvouhi have been 
quite amalgamated by their new neighbors. 

We may also extend our comparisons lx*y<>nd the immediate 
neighbors of the tribes under consideration by crMiiparing the 
mythologies of the tri!)cs of the plateaus in the interior, and even 
of those farther to the east with those of the emst. I Unfortu- 
nately, the available material from these regions is very scanty. 
Fair!} g(KKl collections exist from the Athapascan, from the 
tril>es of Columbia River and east of the mountains, from the 
Omaha, and from some .Algoiujuin tribes. When comj»aring tin* 
mythologies and traditions which Ixlong to far-<lislant regions, 
we find that the number of incidents which they have in common 
is greater than might have Ixxrn cxj>ected ; but some of those in- 
cidents are so general that w^e may assume that they liave no cmi- 
nection, and may have arisen indepemlenlly. lltere is, howTver, 
one very characteristic feature, which proves hcyoml cavil that 
this is not the sole cause of the similarity of tales and incidents. 
We know that in the region under discussif>n two imiK>rtant trade 
routes reached tbe Pacific coast, one along the Coliunf)ia River, 
which connected the region inhabited by .Shosbf)ncan trilies with 
the coast and indirectly led to territories <x:cupied by Siouan and 
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Mgonquin tribes ; another one which M from Athapascan terri- 
tory to the country of liie Bilxula. A trail cf minor importance led 
clown Eraser River. A study of the traditions shows that along 
these routes the t>oints of contact of mythologies are strongest, 
and rapidly diminish with increasing distances from these roiKes, 
On Columbia River, the points of contact zre witli the Algon- 
quin and Sioux ; among the Ihlxula they are with the Athapascan. 
I believe this phenomenon cannot be explained in any other way 
but that the myths followed the line of travel of the tribes, and 
that th?re has dissemination of tales all over the continent. 
My tabulations include the Micmac of Xova Scotia, the Eskimo 
of Greenland, the Ponca of the Mississip])i Basin, and the Atha- 
pascan of the Mackenzie River, and the results give the clearest 
evidence of extensive lK»rrowing. 

The kieiitity <»f a gr.at many tale^ in geographically con- 
tiguous areas has led nie to the point of view of assuming that 
wherever a greater sifttilarity between two tales is found in North 
America, it is in<ire likely to be due to dissemination than to 
inde|)endent origin. 

But without extending these theories !)eyund the clearly dem 
onstrated truths fd transmission of tales l)etwcen neighboring 
tribes, we may reach some further cimclusions. When we com- 
[)are. for instance, the legend of ih * culture hero of the Chinook 
and lliat of the tirigin of the wiiole religious ceremonial of the 
Kwakiiitl Indians, we fimi a very far-reaching resemblance in 
certain parts of the legends which make it certain that these parts 
arc tlcrivtnl from tlie saiiv* source. The grandmother of the 
flivinity of the Cliin«>ok. when a child, was carried away by a 
monster. Their child l>ecame the mother of the culture hero, 
«iind by her helf» the monster was >lain. In a legend from \"an- 
couver Island, a monster, the cannibal spirit, carie\> away a girl, 
and is finally slain by her lielp. Tlieir child becomes later on the 
new cannibal spirit. There are certain intenne<liate stages of 
these stories which prove their identity beyond doubt. The im- 
portant point in this case is that the myths in question arc i>er- 
haps the most fundamental ones in the mythologies of these two 
tribes. Nevertheless, they are not of native grdw’th, but, partly, at 
least, borrowed. A great many other ini|>ortant legends prove 
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to be of foreign origin, t>cing grafted uix)n mythologies of various 
tribes. This being the case, I draw the conclusion that the myth- 
ologies of the various tribes as we find them now are not organic 
growths, but have have gradually developed and obtained their 
present form by accretion of foreign material. Much of this 
material must have been adopted ready-made» and has been 
adapted and changed in form according to the genius of the 
people who borrowed it. The prcK>fs of this process are so ample 
that there is no reason to doubt the fact. We are» therefore, 
led to the conclusion that from mythologies in their present form 
it is impossible to derive the conclusion that they are mythoKv 
gical explanations of phenomena of nature observed by the 
jx'ople to whom the myths l>clong. but that many of them, at the 
place where we find them now, never had such a meaning. I f 
we acknowledge this conclusion as correct, wc must give up tlv 
attempts at off-hand explanation of myths as fanciful, and we 
must admit that, also, explanations given by the Intlians them- 
selves arc often secondary, and <lo not reflect the true origin of 
tlie myths. 

I do not wish to be misundersttMui in what 1 said. Certainly, 
the phenomena of nature are at the l>otli>m of numerous myths, 
else we should not find sun. moon, clouds, thunfler-stdnn, the 
sea and the land play so imj)oriant a part in all mythologies. 
W hat I maintain is only that the ^pecific m\th cannot he .sitnply 
interpreted as the result of oh-ervation of natural phenomena. 
Its growth is much too ciunplex. In most cases the pre.sent form 
has undergone material change by disintegration and by accre- 
tion of foreign material, so that the original underlying idea is, 
at best, much obscured. 

Perhaps the objection might Ih‘ raised to my argument that 
the similarities of mythologies are m»l tanly due to !>orrowitig. 
hut also to the fact that, under similar conditions which prevail 
in a limited area, the human mind creates similar prfKlucts. 
While there is a certain truth in this argument so far as ele- 
mentary forms of human thought are concerned, it seems quite 
incredible tl]at the same complex theory shcmld originate twice 
in a limited territt>ry. The very complexity of the talcs and 
their gradual dwindling down to which I have referred l>efore, 
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cannot jx>ssibly be explained by any other method than by dis- 
semination. Wherever geographical continuity of the area of 
distribution of a complex ethnographical phenomenon is found, 
the laws of probability exclude the theory that in this continuous 
area the complex phenomenon has arisen independently in various 
places, but compels us to assume that in its present complex form 
its distribution is due to dissemination, while its composing ele- 
ments may have originated here and there. 

It may be well to dwell i)n the difference between that compara- 
tive methoil which I have fHirsued in my inquiry and that applied 
by many investigators of ethnographical phenomena. I have 
strictly confined my c(»mparisons to contiguous areas in which we 
know intercourse to liavt taken place. I have shown that this 
area extends from the Pacific coast to considerable distances. It is 
true that the mythologies of the far east and the extreme north- 
ea.st are not as well connected with those of the Pacific coast by 
intermediate links as they might he, and I consider it essential 
that a fuller amount of material from intermediate points he col- 
lectcil in order that the investigation which I have l>egun may be 
carrie<l out in detail. Put a comparison of the fragmentary notes 
which we {K>ssess from i itennediate |K>ints proves that most of 
those tales whicli 1 have enumerated as common to the east, to 
the north, and to the west, will l>c found covering the whole area 
continuously. Starting from this fact, we may be allowed to 
argue that iho<.e ctMupIex tales which are now found only in 
isolate<l {>4>r!ions of our continent either are actually continuous 
hut have n(»t l>een reci>rded from intermediate |K)ints; or that 
they have Iwome extinct in intermediate territory; or, finally, 
that they were carried over c.Ttain areas accidentally, without 
touching tile interme<liate field. This last phenomenon may 
hapjKm, althtmgh probably not to a very great extent. I ob- 
served one ex:im[>le of this kind on the Pacific coast, where a 
tale which has its home in Alaska is found only in one small 
group of tril>es on southern X'ancouver Island, where, as can 
be provetl, it has lieen carried either by visitors or by slaves. 

The fundamental condition, that all comparisons must be 
basetl on material collecte<l in contiguous areas, differentiates 
our methml from that of investigators like Petitot and many 
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others, who see a proof of dissemination or even of blood rela- 
tionship in each similarity that is found between a certain tribe 
and any other tribe of the globe. It is clear that the greater the 
number of tribes which are brought forward for the purposes 
of such comparisons, the greater also the chance of hnding sim- 
ilarities. It is impossible to derive from such comparisons sound 
conclusions, however extensive the knowledge of literature that 
the investigator may ]X)ssess, for the very reason that the com- 
plex phenomenon found in one particular region is compared 
to fragmentary evidence from all over the world. By means 
of such comparisons, we can expect to find resemblances which 
are founded in the laws of the development of the human mind, 
but they can never be proofs of transmission of customs or ideas. 

In the Old World, wherever investigations on mythologies 
of neighboring tribes have been made, the philological proof 
has been considered the weightiest, i. c.. when, together with the 
stories, the names of the actors have been borrowed, this has 
been considered the most satisfactory proof of borrowing. We 
cannot expect^ to find such l)orrowing of names to [>revail to a 
great extent in America. Even in Asia, the borrowed names 
are often translated from one language into the other, so that 
their phonetic resemblance is entirely destroyed. The same" phe- 
nomenon is observed in America. In many cases, the heroes of 
myths are animals, whose names are introduced in the m}th. 
In other ca.ses, names are translated, or so much changed ac- 
cording to the phonetic laws of various languages, that they can 
hardly be recognized. Gises of transmission of names arc, how- 
ever, by no means rare. I will give only a few examples from 
the North Pacific coast. 

Almost all the names of the liilxula mythology are l>orrowed 
from the Kwakiutl language. A {x>riion of the great religious 
ceremony of the Kwakiutl has the name “tlokwala.’* This name, 
which is also closely connected with a certain scries of myths, has 
spread northward rnd southward over a considerable distance. 
Southward we find it as far as the Columbia River, while to the 
north* it ceases with the Tsimshian ; but still farther north an- 
other name of a part of the ceremonial of the Kwakiutl is sub- 
stituted, viz., ‘'nontlem.'’ This name, as designating the cere- 
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menial, h found far into Alaska. But these ar3 exceptions; on 
the whole, the custom of translating name.-; and of introducing 
names of animals excludes the aj^lication of the linguistic method 
of investigating the borrowing of myths and customs. 

We will consider for a moment the method by which tra- 
ditions spread over contiguous areas, and I believe this consid- 
eration will show clearly that the stand[x>int which I am taking, 
viz., that similarity of traditio^^s in a continuous area is alw^ays 
due to dissemination, not to independent origin, is correctly taken. 
I will exemplify this also by means of the traditions of the North 
Pacific coast, more particularly by those of the Kwakiutl Indians. 

It seems that the Kwakiutl at one time con^^isted of a num- 
ber of village communities. Numt>ers of these village communi- 
ties combined and formed tribes; then each village community 
fomied a clan of the new tribe. ( )wing probably to the influence 
of the clan system of the northern tribes, totems were adopted, 
and with these totems came the necessity of acquiring a clan 
legend. The social customs of the tribe are based entirely upon 
the division into clans, and the ranking of each individual is the 
higher — at least to a certain extent — the more important the 
legend of his clan. This led to a tendency of building up clan 
legends. Investigation shows that there are two classes of clan 
legends ; the first telling how the ancestor of the clan came down 
from heaven, out of the earth, or out of the ocean ; the second 
telling how' he encountered certain spirits and by their help be- 
came jx>werful. The latter class particularly bear the clearest 
evidence of being of a recent origin : they are based entirely on 
the custom of the Intlians of acquiring a guardian spirit after 
long-continued fasting and bathing. The guardian spirit thus 
acquired by the ancestor l^ecame hereditary, and is to a certain ex- 
tent the totem of the clan, — and there is no doubt that these 
traditions, which rank now^ with the fundamental myths of the 
tribe, are based on the actual fastings and acquisitions of 
guardian spirits of ancestors of the present clans. If that is so, 
we must conclude that the origin of the myth is identical, with 
the origin of the hallucination of the fasting Indian, and this is 
due to suggestion, the material for wdiich is furnished by the 
tales of other Indians, and traditions referring to the spiritual 
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world which the fasting Indian may have heard. There is, there- 
fore, in this case a very strong psychological reason for invol- 
untary borrowing from legends which the individual may have 
heard, no matter from what source they may have been derive<l. 
The incorjx)ration in the mythology of the tribe is due to the i>e- 
cuHar social organization which favors the introduction of any 
myth of this character if it promises to enliance the social po- 
sition of the clan. 

The same kind of suggestion which I mentioned here has evi- 
dently moulded the beliefs in a future life. All mytlis describ- 
ing the future life set forth how a certain individual died, how 
his soul went to the world of the ghosts, but returned for one 
reason or the other. The experiences which the man told after 
his recovery are the basis of the l)elief in a future life. Evi- 
dently, the visions of the sick person are caused entirely by the 
tales which he had heard of the world of the ghosts, and the gen- 
eral similarity of the character of this tale along the Pacific 
coast proves that one vision was always suggested by the other. 

Furthermore, the customs of the tribes are such that by means 
of a marriage the }Oung husband acquires the clan legends of 
his wife, and the warrior who slays an enemy those of the per- 
son whom he has slain. By this means a large number of tra- 
ditions of the neighl>oring tribes have l>een incor|x>rated in the 
mythology of the Kwakiutl. 

The psychological reason for the borrowing of myths which 
do not refer to clan legends, but to the heavenly orbs and to the 
phenomena of nature, are not so easily found. There can be no 
doubt that the impression made by the grandeur of nature upon 
the mind of primitive man is the ultimate cause from which these 
myths spring, but, nevertheless, the form in which we find these 
traditions is largely influenced by lK)rrowing. It is also due to 
its effects that in many cases the ideas regarding the heavenly orbs 
are entirely inconsistent. Thus the Newettee have the whole 
northern legend of the raven liberating the sun, but, at the same 
time, the sun is considered the father of the mink, and we find 
a tradition of the visit of the mink in lieaven, where he carries 
the sun in his father’s place. Other inconsistencies, as great as 
this one, are frequent. They are an additional prorff that one or 
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the other of such tales which are also found among neighboring 
tribes, — and there sometimes in a moipe consistent form, — ^has 
been borrowed. 

These considerations lead me to the following conclusion, 
upon which I desire I ) lay stress. The analysis of one definite 
mythology of North America shows that in it are embodied ele- 
ments from all over the continent, the greater number belonging 
to neighlx>ring districts, while many others belong to distant areas, 
or, in other words, that dissemination of tales has taken place 
all over the cemtinent. in most cases, we can discover the chan- 
nels through which the tale rlowed, and we recognize that in each 
and every mythology of North America we must expect to find 
numerous foreign elements. And this leads us to the conclusion 
that similarities of culture on our continent are always more 
likely to Ik? due to diffusion than to independent development. 
When we turn to the Old W'orld. we know that there also dif- 
fusion has taken place through the whole area from western Eu- 
n*|)e to the islands of Japan, and from Indonesia to Siberia, and 
to northern and eastern Africa. In the light of the similarities 
of inventions and of myths, we must even extend this area along 
the \\)rth ]*acific coasi of America as far south as Columbia 
Fviver. 'fhese are facts that cannot lx‘ disputed. 

If it is true that dissemination of cultural elements has taken 
})lace in these vast areas, we must [>aiise before accepting the 
svvcej)ing assertion that sameness of ethnical i>henomena is 
ahvays due to the sameness of the working of the human mind, 
;.n<l I lake clearly and expressly issue with the view of these 
mixlern anthrojxilogists who go so far as to say that he who 
looks for acculturation as a cause of similarity of culture has 
not grasjxd the true spirit of anthropology. 

In making this statement, 1 wish to make my position per- 
fectly clear. I am, of course, well aware that there are many 
phenomena of social life seemingly based on the most peculiar 
iuul most intricate reasoning, which we have good cause to be- 
lieve have developed in<ieix‘!ulently over and over again. ^ There 
are others, ixirlicularly such as are more closely ccmnected with 
the euxitional life of man. which are undoubtedly due to the 
organization of the human mind. Their domain is large and of 
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high importance. Furthermore, the similarity of culture which 
may or may not be due to acculturation gives rise to the same sort 
of ideas and sentiments which will originate independently in 
different minds, modified to a greater or less extent by the char- 
acter of environment. Proof of this are the ideas and inventions 
which even in our highy specialized civilization are *‘in the air'" 
at certain periods, and are pronounced independently by more 
than one individual, until they combine in a flow which carries 
on the thought of man in a certain direction. All this I know 
and grant. 

But I do take the position that this enticing idea is apt to carry 
us too far. I^ormerly, anthropologists saw acculturation or even 
common descent wherever two similar phenomena were ob- 
served. The discovery that this conclusion is erroneous, that 
many similarities are due to the psychical laws underlying human 
development, has carried us beyond its legitimate aim, and we 
start now with the presumptitm that all similarities are due to 
these causes, and that their investigation is the legitimate field 
of anthrojx)logical research, I believe this tx)sition is just as 
erroneous as the former one. We must not accuse the investi- 
gator who suspects a connection between American and .\siatic 
cultures as deficient in his understamling of the true principles of 
anthrojx)logv. Xol>od\ has proven that the [)sychical view' holds 
good in all cases. To the contrary, we know' many cases of dif- 
fusion of customs over enormous areas. The reaction against 
the uncritical use of similariiieN for the purjx>se of proving re- 
lationship and historical connections is overreaching its aim. In- 
stead of demanding a critical examination of the cau.ses of sim- 
ilarities, we say now' a prion, they are due to psychical causes, 
and in this w'e err in metho<l just as much as the old school did. 
If we want to make progress on the desired line, we must insist 
upon critical methods, based not on generalities but on each in- 
dividual case. In many cases, the final decision will he in favor 
of independent origin ; in others in favor of dissemination. But 
I insist that nobody has as yet proven where the limit between 
these two modes of origin lies, and not until this is done can a 
fruitful psychological analysis take place. We do not even know 
if the critical examination may not lead ns to assume a persistence 
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of cultural elements which were diffused at the time when man 
first spread over the globe. 

It will be necessary to define clearly what Bastian terms the 
elementary ideas, the existence of which we know to be universal, 
and the origin of which i.'- not accessible to ethnological r^elhods. 
The forms which these ideas take among primitive people of dif- 
ferent parts of the world, “die \'.)lker-Gedanken,'’ are due partly 
to the geographical environment and partly to the peculiar char- 
acter of the people, and to a large extent to their history. In 
order to understand the growth of the peculiar psychical life of 
the people, the historical growth of its customs must be investi- 
gated most closel}’, and the only methiKl by which the history can 
be investigated is by means of a detailed comparison of the tribe 
with its iv.ighlK)rs. This is the methtxl which I insist is neces- 
sary in order to make progress toward the better understanding 
of the develojiment of mankind. This investigation will also 
lead us to inquire into the interesting psychological problems of 
acculturation, viz., what conditions govern the selection of 
foreign material cmlKxlied in the culture of the jjeople, and the 
mutual transformation of the ol<I culture and the newly acquired 
material. 

To sum uj), 1 maintain that the whole question is decided 
only in so far as we know that inde}>endent development as well 
as diffusion have made each culture what it is. It is still sub 
fudice in how far these two causes contributed to its growth. 
The asi)ects from which we may IiM>k at the problem have been 
admirably set forth by IVofes.sor ( )tis T. Mason in his address 
on similarities of culture. In ortler to investigate the psychical 
laws of the human mind which we are seeing now indistinctly 
l)ecause our material is crude and unsifted, we must treat the 
culture of ]>rimitivc people by strict historical methods. We 
must understand the proi'css by which the individual culture 
grew before we can undertake to lay down the laws by which the 
culture of mankind grew — F. Bo.as, Journal of Ameri- 

can Folk-Lore, <): i-ii. 



The first three selections in Part II may he accepted 
as sound standpoint for the interpretation of savage 
mind, and they also contain standpoint for the inter- 
pretation of the succeeding parts of the volume. 

The selections from Spencer contain a view of sav- 
age mind which has become ])opular and widespread, 
largely through his ex])osition of it, but which is very 
erroneous. The two selections should be read in the 
light of the papers by l>oas and Dewey. It will then 
be seen that the cases presented by Spencer can be u.sed 
as material for the confutation of his own views. It 
should also be observed that Spencer constantly assumes 
that the mind of the child is modified by the exj)eriences 
and practices of its parents, whereas the weight of 
oj)inion at present inclines to the view that nothing of 
this kind happens. The characters of body and mind 
acquired by the ])arcnt after birth are i)robably not 
inherited by the child. We must look for the improve- 
ment of a race, ( i ) in congenital variations, resulting 
in an improvement of the stock (and this seems to be 
of relatively slight importance), and (2) in an im- 
provement in cultural conditions, affording the mind 
more truth and a richer assortment of material tf) l)egin 
with and to work on. 

The pajiers on Australian initiation ceremonies and 
food regulations would have been a|)propriately placed 
in Part.VH, since they deal with control. Hut they are 
introduced al this i)oin.t to show the ingenuity of the 
.savage mind in working fuit a social control. The edit- 
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cational system of the savage wa^ designed to secure 
the solidarity of the group, not to convey a body of 
exact knowledge. The formal instruction was mainly 
moral; the occupational practice was picked up infor- 
mally. The food regulations of the Australians are a 
striking example of the thoroughness with which the 
moral instruction was imparted. These papers also 
suggest that when the contrf)! Ijecomes very rigid, so 
rigid that all the acts of the individual are predeter- 
mined for him, the j)Ower of change Ijecomes enfeebled 
and the .scxriety is in danger of l3ec(jming stationary. 

The language, and the num1)er, time, and space con- 
cepts and systems of the savage f<jrni very important 
materials for the interi)retation of his mental life. The 
single paper of Ilovviit on Australian messengers and 
message-sticks which I have l)een able to introduce 
should l)e supplemented by reading indicated in the 
bibliography of this part. 

The i)a{)er on the development of the occupations is 
used here because the occupations represent the modes 
in which the mind expresses itself, and specialization 
of occupation, more than anything else, is the mode of 
developing consciousness. Boas’ paper on the myth 
touches the ([uestion of the parallel development of ideas 
in different geographical areas, as compared with the 
spread of ideas from one area to another. 

I have taken advantage of the fact that this part of 
the volume deals with the mind to include in the follow- 
ing bibliography some important general psychological 
titles, and I have further included some titles on animal 
mind and l)ehavior. 
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PART III 

INVEXI'IOX AXD TECIIXOLOGY 




INVENTION AND TECHNOLOGY 

TOOLS AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 

AriM>ng inventions, the class of objects that are not an end in 
themselves, but which are used as means to ends, occupy a very 
I>rominent ])lace. They i re covered by such terms as ‘^tools,’* 
“implements,” “machines.” 

Many of these are the apparatus of special crafts, and should 
Ik‘ considered among the inventions l)eIonging to thf>sc crafts. 
Hut a great many of them have come down from remote an- 
tifjuity, ajid belong to workiiKTi of every trade. 

The tool chest of the .\ndamancse. according to Man, would 
contain a stone anvil, stone liammers, chips, and c(K)king stones; 
one or m4>re Cyrout shells f<»r preparing arrow shafts, for shaq:)- 
ening knives of cane and bamlnx): and t)oar‘s tusks, for carving 
s|XK>ns, for knives in cutting thatch or meat, for scrapers in 
sej)arating bast and bark in cord-making, for carving, and even 
for planes. 

You woubl also find .\rca shells for }X)t-making, Pifimt 
shells ffir receptacles, and f<K>d plates and Xautilus shells for 
drinking-cupN. The bamboo sjiear shafts, water holders, bxxl 
receptacles, knives, netting-needles, tongs. &c.. would call 
attention to the usefulness of that ])lant. Paint brushes from 
the dru[>e of the Fandanus .htdamattettsium should not be 
overU>oked. 

Tndcr the head of general appliances for industrial processes 
may lx* included toids, mcchamia! penvers, metric apparatus, 
natural forces, and machinery. M. Adrien de Mortillet has 
made a classification of simple tools which is adopted here, with 
additions and modifications. 


1. I"oR Cutting, Edge Tools 


Working--- 

1. By Pressure. 


Knives. 

Double edge tools, shears. 
Planes. 
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I Axes. 

Adzcs- 

Chiscls, gouges. 

j. By Friction. Saws. 


II. Fok Abrasion and Smoothing 


Working — 

I. By Pressure and Friction. 


Scrapers, gravers, rasp.s, files, sand- 
pajK*rs, polishers, smoothers, burn- 
ishers, whetstones, grindstones. 


2, By 5hock. Busli-hamniers. 

In wood -working fire is an efficient element in abrasion. 


IH, Fur h'R.u'rrRiNi;. Cki'shini;, Poundini; 

Working — 

1. By Pressure. Chipping, and llaking implernenlh. 

2. By Shock, llamniers, pestles. 

3. By Friction. Grinding apparatus, mills. 


iV. Fur Perforating 


IV or king — 

„ . \ Xeedles. prickerv, 

I. By Pressure and rricti(»n. ' , , 

^ knuF. 

J. By Shock. Punches, picks. 


awls, drills of all 


V. b'uK Gk.\.si’IN(; a.\d Juimn(, 

1. Tongs, pincers, vices, clamps, wedges. 

2. Xails, lashing.s, gluc.s. 


Ileforc enterinp^ more niinulely upon the stiuly of Ux>ls, a 
few words should be said concerninj^ the composition of tools, 
their .working parts and haftings. It is true that millions of 
ancient objects, in stone especially, lying in museums and cabi- 
nets have now no handles. Hut it ;s fair to assume that the 
great majority of them were once so furnished. Indeed, in their 
manufacture the artificer spent as much time an<l pains in get- 
ting them' ready to be hafted as lie did in finishing the working 
portions. *Thc best guide in furnishing anew these objects with 
hand-attachments is the study of modern savagery. 

These are to be studied bi>th in their ada[)tation to the hand 
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and in the method of their being fixed to the working part 
The former, for convenience, may be called the grip, or handle ; 
the latter, the attachment. The grip of an implement may be 
made to fit one hand or two, and to be held close to the object 
wrought upon, or at some distance. It is really this part that 
at last becomes a machine. 

Many savages still use only the rudest kind of grip, merely 
smoothing the rough surface of the material or wrapping some- 
thing about it, so as not to hurt the hand, but this is not true 
of all tribes. 

The Eskimo men and women carve, from walrus ivory, 
musk-ox horn, and wcxxl, the daintiest handles for their scrap- 
ers and other implements. ITiey fit so exactly that the white 
man, with his much larger hancE, is unable to use them. Xo 
nuxlern swt>rd grip is more convenient or more tastefully carved. 

The Indians of the West Coast are not so particular, and yet 
on many c f their twls there are grooves for the fingers. But a 
singular dc|)arture from this idea of convenience is to be seen on 
South American and l’olyne>ian weapons, where for the sake 
of decoration the maker has carved a ridge that would be in the 
way of tlie hand. 

But the great majority of haftings. shafts, handles, hilts, or 
grip> of aboriginal implements were of st>me material separate 
from that of the working part, and attached thereto artificially. 
The form of this separate !ian<lle dependeil precisely upon the 
work to be done. 'Fhe sagacious mind of the savage mechanic 
has nowhere worked to more perfect advantage. The economy 
of material and of form to acquire the greatest result with the 
least effort has been thoroughly explored. After the bare neces- 
sities of the case have been met. tribal genius, imagination, and 
gocKl judgment have had full play. 

To make a list of forms of alxwiginal haftings it would be 
necessary to write a catalogue of the varieties of Uxds enumer- 
ated in the table at the Ix^ginning of this chapter. If one would 
examine the stock in a modern hardware or furnishing store, he 
would have to l(w>k over a great many kimis pf Uwts l)efore he 
would find a style of simjde handle unknown to savages. He 
might begin with a cylindrical rod, and end with the handiest 
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device from the Patent Office. There probably never was a more 
effective grip on a tool than the form used by the Eskimo 
women for their scrapers nor those on the Malay daggers or 
kris. A classification of haftings as to shape would commence 
with a mere stick or withe or fork of a sapling, and pass through 
a series of improvements ending with one in which the hand 
would be covered so that every finger and every muscle would 
have full play in every direction for pushing or pulling or rotary 
motion. This subject has never been worked out by a trained 
anthropolc^ist. 

The methods of attaching the handle to the working |)art arc 
more ingenious than the grip itself. 'Hie following are the 
principal types: — 

1. Doubling a pliant hoop or sapling of w(x>il alK>ut the work- 
ing part. 

2. Fastening the working part to a shoubler on the handle or 
to a forked stick. 

3. Inserting the working part into a hole or groove or mor- 
tise in the handle. 

4. Inserting the handle into or through the working part. 

5. Rinding the working part into a sling, which either en- 
circles or covers it. 

6. Seizing. 

7. Gluing. 

8. Rivetting. 

In almost every section of North .America cKcurs the 
“grooved axe/’ and there gr^w^ a great many varieties of woo<l, 
like ash or hickory, whose saplings will b nd double without 
breaking and will easily split. The Indians were accustomed to 
take a piece of one of these sapliqgs about six feet long and split 
it, so that in bending alxmt the groove of the axe or adze or 
hammer, it would neatly fit. The halting was completed by 
securely seizing the sides together near the working piece and at 
the grip. The method of this seizing will be presently cxplaincNl. 
This atyle might have I>een s:cen in the Ignited States anywhere 
between the tw^o oceans. 

In Matthew’s “Mountain Chant” two young Navajos are sent 
out to chop poles for their tent, f'hey had grooved stone axes. 
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and for handles they bent flexible twigs of oak and tied them 
with fibres of yucca — that is, they doubled the twigs, inserted 
the grooved axe-head in the bend, and made all fast with yucca 
fibre. 

It is interesting to rote in this account fhe transformation 
of a myth. While the story holds on to the oak writhe it adopts 
the yucca bindiiig. The Xavajo moved southward into Arizona 
from C anada, and carried the memory of the oak while forgetting 
the old-lime lashing of raw-hide. 

lotting a forked stick to the working part was thus accom- 
plished. A young tree was selected from which a limb jutted out 
at the pn^KT angle, having also the right size for the hand. The 
limb was split (»(T with a g^Kwlly piece of the trunk attached, and 
this w'as,drimme<i to a shape so as to fit on the working part, 
which might he slightly let in, or laid flat with a >hou!der on the 
haft. I'his |)rocess of onlaying and partly inlaying adapts itself 
to ever\ lytK* of hamlle used in >avagery. The Eskimo even 
take old plane hits and iron axe-heads pr(x:ured from whalers 
ami so haft them. I'he Ix^it huilders <d the Wc-t Coast and the 
inhahitants of Au>tralasia of every race make must varie<l and in- 
geniou> uses of the met!iod. It has very great advantage to a 
savage whose grindstones arc frequently of difficult access. The 
lashiiig or .seizing can he readily done up and undone and the stone 
or metal working part (juickly removed, sharpened, and replaced. 
The many ways of holding the parts together will quickly Ix^ 
explaineil. 

InsiTting the working part into the handle may be a much 
t>!der and more primitive i>r(H:ess. In the Swiss L^kc dwellings 
are finmd gooil-sized blocks of antler, into the s|K>ngy end of 
which the |h> 11 of a small celt was driven. This block of antler 
was afterwards itself used as a hamile, or again was inserted into 
another piece to serve therefor. The veiy same process is in 
vogue in America in our day wherever the antler or suitable 
material may finind. The tough exterior of antler and bone, 
and their siHmgy interior would almost suggest themselves to the 
most ignorant savage. While fc^small t(X)ls such as [RTforators, 
the rustic and the savage alike wiovv that pith* is soft and that 
the wood of some plants is very tough. This process may be 
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seen in all stages of development among the working tools of 
Eskimo and Indians. Arrow heads, awl ixiints, bone prickers 
and perforators, even scrapers and adze-chisels, may be found in 
abundance with their working part let in or driven into the 
handle. The part^ are further secured by wrapping and by 
cement. 

The Bongo method of hafting an axe — and this seems to 
have been the universal practice in true Africa — is to select a 
piece of wood that has a knot or gnarled place at one end and to 
drive the tang of the hoe or axe into a perforation through the 
knob. Fastened in this manner the wedge-shaped tang sticks 
more firmly in the handle at every stroke. On the other hand, 
spears and even many garden tools are furnished with a conical 
socket, into which the shaft is driven nu^re firmly at every thrust. 

Says Kahn, the hatchets of the Delaware Indians were mafic 
of stone in shape of a wedge, with a gr(:x)vc around the blunt end. 
To haft it they sjdit a stick at one end and put the stone between 
it; they then tied the two split ends together. .Some of these 
hatchets were not grooved, and these they held only in the hand. 

This is, in fact, a rude variation of the withe style of hafting. 
The blade is really inserted, however. There is a |><K)r s|Hi-cimen 
of this kind of work in the Lniteil .States National Museum from 
the Pueblos of New Mexico. 

Lafitau describes a prf)cess which does not exist in motlern 
savager}^ I have found this writer’s imagination or credulity 
playing tricks with Ins statements more than once and am inclinefi 
to think the following method of insertion extremely rare. 

“Choo.se a young tree,“ says lafitau, **lo stdit it with a single 
blow and insert the stone ; the tree grows an<! incorporates it in 
such a manner that it is with difficulty and rarely withdrawn.'’ 

A few examples CKCur in which the end of a stick is split, a 
ferrule or seizing stof)ping the rift at the point desired. The 
inside of the jaws were then trimmed out. the [>ole insertetl and 
the outer ends tightly bound with green withe or raw-hide. 

Inserting the handle into a |KTf oration or a .sex^ket in the 
working part was not a cminion practice btTore the age of 
metals. Africa now affords the best illustrations of this process 
in rude metallurgy. But the Eskimo harpoon-maker knew how 
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to mortise holes in his ivory working parts and to make the 
handle fit therein. Similar devices are not common among other 
races. The stone workers of Euro[)e, however, were ingenious 
enough to drill stone axe heads and furnish them with handles. 

There is a *‘doughirit’L«ihaped stone found in lx>ih Americas, 
in Australasia, and in Europe whose function is rot clearly made 
out. Sometimes it is called a digging-stick weight, and again a 
club head. Rut the handle passes through the stone and is held 
in [)lace by an abundance of cement. 

The UKKlern hammer, hatchet, adze, axe, and so forth have 
all good handles of hickory, but the ancient maker of stone imple- 
ments fixed his edged and striking tof)ls to handles in some other 
way. Though nujst l>eautiful [)erforated axes of stone were 
produced in the European stone age, they are too pretty for use. 
The working j)art wdth an eye for halting came with metals. 

The UKKlern flail, the mediawal “morning star/’ are of a class 
\vlK>se method of hafting is well known in a}x)riginal workshops. 
I sfK’ak of the sling hafting The Indians of the Plains sew up 
a round stone in green raw-hide, and attach the projecting por- 
tions to a stiff handle. The same tril)es strengthen the attach- 
ment of their great store mauls in a similar way. Indeed, the 
withe seems to furnish the rigidity and grip, while the rawMiidc 
does the work of attachment. The long lines of the bolas and 
the sling arc extensions of this metho<l of having a flexible 
jM)rtion between the grip and the working j)art. 

Rut the savage man’s unfailing friend in holding together the 
|)arts of his tools is a seizing of some sort. It is so easy, so 
ctTeclive, so readily reimircd, and it makes the handle stronger 
instead (»f weaker. Hence the Polynesian gentleman, when he 
goes (Hit to visit or sits in the shade of his own vine and fig-tree, 
lakes along a g(x>d quantity of cocoa fibre and braids it into 
sennit. If the reader never saw^ a roll of sennit, it will pay him 
to visit the nearest ethnological museum for this sole purpose. 
The unifonnity of the sttands, the evenness of the braid, the 
incomparable winding on the roll or sp<x>l, as one might call it, 
constitute one of the fine arts of Oceanica. But prettier sfill are 
the regular, geometrical wrappings of this sennit when it is 
designed to hold an adze blade and handle in close union. While 
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speaking of this combining substance, it may as well he said that 
in the building of houses the framework is held together entirely 
by the braided sennit. The strakes of a l.K>at are united by its 
means. In short, vvhatstxwcr is wTapped for amusement or 
seriously, and w'hatsoever is nailed or screw'cd or iK'gged or 
glued in other lands, is in this region united by means of this 
texHlc. 

The jxoples of the world who live north of the tree line, and 
many wdio dwell in more temperate zones, have discovered the 
virtue of raw-hide. The l^skimo s|xiuls many hours in cutting 
out miles of raw-hide string, or ha])iche, of all degrees and sizes. 
This he uses in holding together not <mly the [)arts of his imide- 
ments, but in manufactures of every kind. It is a marvellous 
substaiice. h'rost that will snap steel nails like glass has no efTect 
upon it. Wdien it is put on green and allowed to dry, it shrinks 
nearly one half, binding the parts immovably. 

Further south, as well as in the .Vrctic region, the tough 
sinew" is taken from the leg of the deer. It is shredded as fine 
as silk, s[)un into yarn, and then twisted or hraideil into cord. 
This has no end of uses, not only in t(w>l making, hut in all arts 
where the greatest {>os.sil)Ie toughness and j>!ial)ility are demamled. 
It serves to make a secure ferrule on the awl handle, to slfengthen 
the bow', to hold feather and head on the arrow. It has an 
economic use for every day in the year. 

All alxjrigines found out the art of uniting the parts of 
by means of strings, made of the l)cst textile the country afr(»rded. 
Whatever deficiency they suffered in their materials or rude 1 <h>1s 
w"as met by string of some kind. The Fuegians are very clever 
in the manufacture of harjMX)n.s with kmg shafts, d'he Ijarhed 
heads of hone are securely attached by string, and the Fskimo 
unites thus the many ]>arts of his harpoon so ingeniously that 
if one be broken the pieces canmjt l>e lost. 

The poorest savage can make glue of some sort, and — vvhicli 
cannot be too often repeated in view' of the frequent scandals 
heaped upon them — they will in Australia, or in^^utana, or in 
Nortfi Anxrica, tell you the best formula for glue that can be 
made on that spot. The coast trilxs and the Shoshonean tribes 
of Western America produce excellent animal glue for holding 
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together the fibre of the sinew backing c f the l30w. The Eskimo 
makes cement of bhjod. The Utes ami the Apaches, the Mohaves 
and the Pimas, alvvays carry a stick, on the end of which is a 
mass of pitch or nu^zquit gum ready to heat and cement their 
arrow' heads. 

“The Hurons/’ writes Sagard, “wnth small, sharp stones 
extracte<l blood from their arnis to be used to mend and glue 
together their br(»ken clay i>ijK*s or pipe-bowls (pippes ou petu~ 
noirs), which is a very good device, all i\v: more admirable, 
since the pieces no mended are stronger than they were before.” 

I’or cetnents the i'anamint Indians, of Sonth-vvestern Cali- 
fornia, used a glue made by boiling the horns of the mountain 
sheep. ])itch gathered from the Nevada nut pine ( Finns mono- 
phylla), and a gum found upon the creosote bush (Larrea Mexi- 
cami). In its crude form the larrea gum occurs in the shape of 
small, reddish, amber-cob nired masses on the twigs of the shrub, 
and is dt jx'>site<i there by a minute scale insect {Carteria larrea). 
Tile crude gum is mixed with pulverised nxrk, and thoroughly 
[Kiuiided. I'be pnxluct, heated before applying, was used to 
fasten stone arrow -heads in their shafts. 

The karamanni wax or pitch is jircjiared as follows: the basis 
is a resin drawn by taji]iing from a tree (Siplwnia bacculifera) , 
and is mixed with iKVSwax to make it more pliable, and with 
finely powdered eharcoal to make it black. While in a semi-liquid 
state it is run into a liollow bamiKK), or allowed to harden in the 
bottom of a buckjMU. It is use<l as pitch to fill up crevices in 
wtHxlvvork. as, for instance, in lx>at-biiilding, to fix the heads of 
arrow's in their shafts, and in similar work. 

(Juite 'similar in tenacity is the “black Ixw gum” of thie Aus- 
tralians, used* in great j>rofusion in the manuTacture of their 
implements. 

Rivetting together the parts of a tool is by no means unknown 
to savages. The same pr^x'ess is also applied to other sorts of 
joining. Metallic rivets were not employed, but little trenails or 
Inmnels of lK)ne or wotnl or antler. In some of the w^ooian’s 
knives brought liome from Greenland iJie parfe; are united by 
means of little pegs or trenails of antler. The parts of harjKX)ns 
are also thus joined. After the use of metal became common 
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among these people, they came to be very expert at rivetting their 
knife-blades of various kiiuls upon the handles. 

And now it will be possible to fallow the common tools of 
savagery in the order laid down in tlie classification above. 

The jack-knife, the drawing-knife, and implements of that 
class are indispensable to the lowest grade of mechanic. When 
only stone is available, he fabricates his knife of stone; under 
other conditions, of the teeth of sharks and beaver, or of shells. 
But nothing demonstrates his absolute dependence u[>on the knife 
so convincingly as his willingness to throw the stone !)lade away 
and substitute one of metal at his first contact with a higher race. 
He will hold on to his clan system and his myths, hut the stone 
knife must go. For working in ivory, horn, antler, l>one, vv^ood. 
in short, in any substance that may be whittled, the knife is the 
standard tool. For cutting softer iKxlies, as fixKl, the knife is 
equally in vogue. 

All American aborigines made knives of stone, chip|x^d or 
ground, as the occasion or the natural resource demande<l. 

The African used his assegai for many pur|>oses of the same 
sort, while throughout the Eastern Archipelago hamhoo knives 
are in vc^ie. made while the stalk is green, and thus (lrie<I and 
charred to give them edge. 

The Eskimo and Indians in whittling cut toward the Ixxly. and 
frequently make the handle of the knife long and curved so that 
the end will fit on the muscle of the forearm, to give a stronger 
grip and leverage. The mo<lem curved knife only takes the 
place of one with stone blade, awl it may now be seen through- 
out the whole intercontinental area from Lapland to f^abrador. 

The Polynesians had no other knife than a piece of bamlK>o 
cane. The serrated edge of the tool was fortned in the extreme 
outer rind of the bamlKK>. and when the material has been recently 
split this edge is very sharp. And Ellis expresses his astonish- 
ment at the facility witli which a large hog could be cut up with 
no other instrument. 

T]he readiness with which the peculiar structure of the cane 
and the bamboovhas been seized utx>n everywhere for domestic 
knives, assists in the interpretation of the oft-repeated maxim 
that similar inventions spring from like environments and stress. 
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The shears of savages (!o not work like those of the civilised. 
There is not a pair of cutting edges, one working along the other. 
There is only one cutting edge, and the otlier piece is held at 
right angles. Indeed, there ‘»s no cloth or rilibon to be cut, only 
skins and huinan liair. The savage 'mother holds a bit of wood 
or leather against the chihrs head and haggles off the ends of 
the hair with a sharp stone, or a shell. The finishing touches are 
given with a fire brand, 't'bis practice was common among all 
American tribes. 

For cutting the skins of animals the modern shears were 
preceded by the woman’s knife, called ulu, among the Eskimo. 
1'his consisted fornierly of a blade of chert inserted into a handle 
of ivof)* or w'ood, and glued fast. But even conservative Eskimo 
women obeyed the law of utility, and sustituted iron blades on 
the advent of the wlialers. All other wa>men in the primitive world 
used similar shears, cutting skin as the mcxlern sad<ller does, 
who has not a [lair of shears in his shop. 

The .Mgonkian Indians of Xorth America secured .splints of 
elm, birch, ash. and other hard weKxls of uniform thickness, by 
lK*ating a b>g until the annual layers were l<:K>sene(l. They w'ere 
tlK’ii peeletl (»ff. scrapvd, and dressed into riblx>ns of the same 
wicith and woven into basketry. 

l*or the jack-[>lane and the sm<x>thing-plane, savagery has no 
mechanical substitute, 'riurc the set gauge to determine the 
thickness of the shaving is tlie thumb, which in lieu of a better 
one, does tolerably well. The drawing-knife, the s{X)keshave, 
and such refined mcxlern cutting t<x)Is, arc all the lineal descend- 
ants of the primitive jack-knife, or curveil knife, indeed, of the 
flake of flint or other hard stone struck off and used at the cutting 
e<lge. Lucien Turner, however, collected genuine little s|X)ke- 
shaves. with blades of chert, for dressing whalebone. 

The mechanic’s edge t(K)ls in civilisation are axes, adzes, and 
chisi-ds of some sort. In general terms these work across the 
grain, with the grain, and into the grain. Tl>e lines are very 
feebly drawn in savagery. The very same stone blade is inserted 
into an antler and mounted on a helve for an a^xe, attached to a 
forked handle for an adze, and bound to tlie shouldered end of 
a straight handle for a chisel. The axe of savagery is a laborious 
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tool, requiring great force and doing little execution. The adze 
is better, and in the culture areas where great trees alK>und near 
water, no aboriginal work is more attractive than the canoes 
tooled down with stone adzes. The chisel of savagery was sel- 
dom struck with a mallet. It was shoved from the workman after 
the manner of the modern trimming-chisel, and etnployed chiefly 
in connection with fire, as in hollowing out canoes. The invention 
of the tenon and mortise, the peculiar creation of the chisel, 
belongs to a culture-status in whicli domestic animals and ex- 
tended commerce enter, I'oth in the hast and the West Indies 
excellent adze and chisel blades were made of the great clam 
shells. 

The Munbuttoo have an adze of iron which strongly calls to 
mind the socketted bronze cells of Scandinavia. A fork of a 
sapling serves for handle, one limb remaining long for the hands, 
the other cut short and inserted into the conical socket of the 
blade. “W'ith this t(^)l,’‘ says Schweinfurth. “Monhutl(K) rougli- 
hew their wcKnlen vessels. sul)se(|uently smoothing and carving 
them more finely with a one-edged knife.” 

The inhabitants of the Xut)ian [)art of the Nile valley use 
this mattock-like tool almost exclusively f<jr all kinds of wood- 
work, while a real hatchet is never emi>loye<l. 

Saws are used by workmen in civilisation for cross-cutting 
and for ripping. The savage does not use the saw for the latter 
purpo.se. He gets out punchef>ns and jdanks by means of enumer- 
able wedges distributed along a great log. Bone and harder 
substances he ri))s by boring a series of holes through the stib- 
stance in a straight line. an<l then breaking the j)ieces asumler 
with a blow. The rip-.saw is in full force in China, Japan, and 
Corea. In ancient h'gypl bronze saws were userl, but the ripping 
was done single-handed. 

The cross-cut saw, on the contrary, is <*ne of the oldest tools. 
TIktc is no tribe of men who clo not know how to haggle cdT a 
piece of worxl by sawing with a jagged stone. This same rnetlKKl 
is used in separating antler, horn, ivory, and other industrial 
substances? The^archxologists find among their collections blades 
of hard material serrated, and apjiearing to have Inxm designed 
for saws. They will do the w<»rt: excellently, and they seem to 
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suit no other purpose. This tool must not be confounded with 
the stone-cutter’s method of sawing st< ne and other hard sub- 
stances by using sand and water. 

Moreover, the ancient Mexicans and some Polynesian island- 
ers knew well how tc make saws by inserting bits of .lagged stone 
and the teeth of sharks in a groove in a handle of wood or by 
sewing them with sennit upon the side of a thinner piece. The 
Australian s:nv-leelh are fastened to the handle with the “black 
1k>v gum.” 

lint the most efllicienl saw in savagery was a thin piece of 
stone, wood, or other soft substance used in connection with 
sand, to he described in the chapter on lithotechny. 

The second class (d common tcM)ls that have their ancestry 
in savagery are those that are used for abrading and smoothing 
surfaces. W hen the iK)tter has finished shaping a vessel, the 
surface is corrugated and covered with finger prints. By the 
use of bits of leather, or gourd, or stone, she scrapes away these 
inecpialities, and leaves the surface without a mark ut>on it. 

d he lK>x-maker. the lM>at-builder, the fabricator of war imple- 
ments, the wt>rker in l)one and horn and ivory, take away the 
ine(|ualities from the surface of their industrial products in two 
ways — by scra[)ing and by grinding, as is done today. The 
cabinet-maker with Ins w(mh 1 rasps and his steel scrapers has his 
counterpart in tlie savage worker with scra[)ing tools and grind- 
ing tools of Slone. The I'ijian war-clnh maker, the .Vnierican 
lioal-huilder, the African m/tal- worker, grind and scraj^e away a 
ileal of their material in bringing the article into shape. The 
North American Indians use san<Ist<>ne. or fish skin, or grass; 
the South Americans, the palate Ixmes of certain fish, and the 
rough leaves of trumpet w<mhI, Cccropia piitata, or of the 
Curalitta .hnrriajmi: the l\>lynesians employ pumice and coral; 
an«l each IiK'ation has its peculiar methotl of pnx:edure. 

When iMirojK'ans first opened trade with the South Sea 
IslandcTs, steel fish“hu>ks were among the things pressed ujx>n 
the attontiem of the natives. But these last, or the fish, wc had 
IxHter say, like the mother-of-iHarl h<x>ks better. But the* metal 
points were sharper, so nails an<l wire were in great demand. 
Perceiving in the nails a close resemblance to the scions from 
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the root of the breadfruit tree* the fishermen actually planted 
vSome, expecting them to grow. There were no files to be had. 
so the nails were formed into shape and ground and b^rnt by the 
use of stone. The introduction of the file wrought as much 
change in native art here as it did in the New World. 

All of these processes of breaking. lK)ring. sawing, cutting, 
grinding, and polishing are shown by Professor Putnam in his 
paper on the manner in which bone fish-hcx)ks were made in the 
Little Miami \"alley. A series of partly finished examples were 
taken* from a grave in the Madisonville Cemetery, near Cincinnati. 

Engraving, or ornamentation answering to the graver’s art, 
was produced on softer substances by means of a blunt [xfinted. 
hard tool, and the design traced out by a series of creases on the 
surface. This is done on wood. bone, and |K)itery. Hut most of 
tlie decoration of this class was accomplished !)> scratching away 
the material with chips of Hint or other hard substances. The 
Eskimo used to rely ut><)n the hard t(K>th of the beaver, the 
Polynesian wrought with sharks* teeth, and in other places hard 
shells and gravers of llint were employed. 

The Indians of C entral .America are cx(>crt in the engraving 
and painting of calabashes. W ith a fK>intcd instrument they work 
out designs u[)on the surface of a dish and give relief to the 
ornamentation by roughening the intervals. In painting them the 
blue is made with indigo, the red with anotto, and the black with 
indigo mixed with lenuui juice. The colour is fixed by nutans 
of a greasy substance formed by Ixfiling an insect called ajt. 

For giving a iK)lish to surfaces, grass ermtaining silex. very 
smooth stones, ochres laid on buckskin strips, or the hard hands 
were quite sufficient. Experiments lately made in the United 
States National Aluseiim denK>n.strate that the objects mentioned 
are quite adefjuate to ihe result, with patience and knack. The 
archieologist is frequently puzzled in studying preliistoric meth- 
ods of working, because all traces of chipping and sawing are 
obliterated by the [xdisher. Hut, in a great colliTtion of {K>li,shed 
objects like that of ( omnuxlore I^niglas, in New York, or the 
jade ot>jecti; in the Hrit^sh Mnseum, it is hard to believe that 
every one of thcin was first hatt<Te<l into its presimt shape. 

Akin to the burnishing and |K)lishing of the surface of diflfer-* 
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ent wares is the w}k)1c p;^cnus of greases, oils, varnishes, and other 
devices for filling the grain of the substance and giving a better 
shine. The idea of preserving w^ood by the use of paint and oils 
hardly entered the savage’s mind. 1'he study of paint as a purely 
decorative matter belongs to aesthetology. lUit the investigation 
of surfacing would be deficient if it did not include inquiry con- 
cerning paints anu varnishes and burnishing jxnvders. 

The oil nsci! by the (luiana Indians to anoint their bodies and 
their weaf)ons is prepared from the crah-wood tree (Carapa 
^iluMnetisis) . At the projKT season the nnts arc gathered, lx>iled 
and put away until half-rotten. They arc then shelled and 
kneaded into a coarse ])a>te. Troughs of bark, cut in form of a 
steel |H*n, are filled with the nut-paste and fixed in a sunny place, 
slanting, and uitli the [>oint over a vessel. The oil oozes from 
the pa.ste an<i drips into the vessel below. Sweet-scented sub- 
stances arc ailded to overcome the rancid fxloiir. Palm oil is also 
obtained by crushing and boiling the scerl. The oil rises to the 
surface and is skimmed off with imds of cotton. 

The calabashes of the Samlwich Islanders are dyed in the 
following manner: When the fruit has grown to its full size 
they empty it by placiiig it in the sun. fhe drieil contents are 
removed through an aperture ma<le at the stalk. In order to 
stain the shell, bruised herbs, ferruginous earth and water are 
mixed an<l poure^i in until it is full. Then they draw with a 
[)iece of hard wood or stone on the outside of the calabash, 
rliombs, ‘itars, circles, waves, &c. After the colouring matter has 
reinaitied within three or four days, they are put in an oven and 
haketl. W'hen they are taken out, the figures appear in brown 
or black on the outside, while tho.se places where the outer skin 
had not lH‘en broken retain their natural bright yellow colour. 
I'he dye is emptied out and the calabash dried in the sun; the 
whole of the outside appears perfectly snKX)th and shining, while 
the coloitred figures remain indelible. 

It is difficult to find a l>etler example of the specialisation 
going on thronghonl all history of men in all grades, operated 
U|K)n by the resources at hand and yet developing the local or 
tribal techniqtie. 

*’The split-cane of the Rotang (Calamus secuudiHorus) is 
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buried in the leaf-mould in the bottoms of brooks by the Niam 
Niam until it becomes thoroughly blackened. This dyed material, 
mixed with the splints of the naturtil colour, is wrought into all 
sorts of geometric patterns.’’ The Indians of Washington State 
and Oregon have discovered the very satne fact, and use splints 
of root, or sprouts, or straws, blackened in the same fashion. 
The Indian women bury the split nxHs of the spruce in marshes 
to get the dark-brown splints for basketry. 

The Andamanese paint in water and in oil colours. White 
clay mixed in water is daintily laid on the body as well as on Ik>ws. 
l>askets, buckets, trays, &c. 1'his work is done by women. Oil 
colours are made by mixing ochres with fat of ])ig, turtle, iguana, 
dugong, oil of aluKMid, &c. It is applied to the j)ers<m as orna- 
ment or otherwise. 

Finally, the whetstone and the grindstone must find a place 
in the tool-chest of the primitive man. And they are a!)undant. 
Constant reiHJrts are sent to the Smithsonian Institution of the 
finding of huge masses of sand-rock wlK^^e surfaces show marks 
of constant use as grindstones. When it is rememl)ere<i that 
every edged Uxtl of stone has Iktu many times ground, the 
number of these implements reported will not appear astonish- 
ing. The whetstone is only a j>ortable grindstone, and thos<‘ 
gathered in museums show hv their 'surface'' and gr(n»ves what 
a variety of uses they have served. 

Whetstones arc found in slu-lbheaps, graves, and tnounds all 
over the earth, and they are of the U’st rnaterial tin* bn'ality af- 
fords. They are an em}>irieal result of the highest (»rder, Amotig 
rnmlern savages the whet'^teme is universal In its ancient forms 
the great variety of groovis an<l wont places testify to tlie many 
kinds of imi)lemeTns to which tliey once gave tHunt ami edge. 
The Eskimo collections of our museums ahouml in go<Ml hones. 
The Andamant'se w<w)d-worker hohls the blade of his adz<‘ over 
the inner side of his left fool and renews llie edge with his hone 
Many of the stone axes and hammers seen in c<dlectioTis sh<yw 
marks of having also 1)e‘en us(‘d as grindstones. 

An^implement^of the greatest imj>nrtatice in the early history 
of mankind, universal in u>(‘, hniml on ancient camp sites 
everywhere, is the hammer stone. It will 1 h' minutely studied in 
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the chapter on stone-working. It seems strange that with all the 
ingenuity that our race can exercise it is yet necessary to abrade 
granite in the same way that the ancient Egyptians are repre- 
sented as doing it, in the same way that primitive man did it, 
namely, by iKcking an<! battering away the surface a few grains 
at a time. 

But every man and w^nna.i in savagery needs a hammer, each 
in their several indiistries. The Indian worn* n af North America 
with hammers of stone break dry wood for fires, crush bones 
to extract the marrow, j>onnd <irie<l meal into meal for pemmican, 
drive down p<*gs for setting the tent, l>eat the hides of animals 
to make them pliable, in this last oj>cration they are imitated 
all over the tropical world hy their sisters who hammer cloth 
<iut of the hark of trea^. 

The savage man uses his great hammers in driving wedges, 
in breaking off stone in the (juarry, in mining, and as a |:>estle 
in [ntlverising various materials. 

'file North-west ( oast Indian^ 11^*0 a very graceful hammer, 
which is graspc<l iii the middle like a dumh-hell. rhe jiounding 
cud is llattcned out. while the <»tluT extremilv is usually orna- 
mented hy carving. 1 !afted hammers arc common in Eskimo 
latul, in the can<»e region of the Eacific Coast and in the buffalo 
country, each region ado[)ting a cliaracleristic metlKKi depending 
on the work l<» Ik* done and ii|>on the natural resource :. 

Prehistoric hammers and hammer heads are among the 
commoriest objects in ci'llcctions. Idiosc that are used as mill- 
sl<»nes or iKsiles are described in the proper place. The object 
in each case, wlielhcr with paint or with foo<lstuffs, is to crush 
and to pulverise w ithout mixing any of tlic detritus of the appa- 
ratus with the product. The stone-chipping and flaking t(K>ls, 
dcvelt^peti in savagery and almost lost in modern limes, save by 
the glazier and the gnm-flint maker, will be described particularly 
in the chapter on stone w orking. 

The making of holes hy means of a punch struck by another 
IkhIv is the product of the metallic age. The African smith is 
n<vt only acaiuainicd with the art of engraving on the*surface of 
his knives and “assegais w ith punches, but he also makes holes 
by the same process. The other savages of the world do not 
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perforate in this manner, but employ such tcK)ls as the needle or 
awl, thrUvSt through soft substances; the hand perforator, work- 
ing like a reamer or a gimlet, and the drill operated by a string 
in a reciprocating motion. 

There is no end to the sharp-pointed tools employed by lx)th 
sexes among lowly peoples. They use them for sewing clothing, 
tents, Utensils, for making basketry and other textiles. They 
have little stilettex's or prickers of bone no bigger than a needle, 
and others as strong as a marlinspikc. lilach one is a device 
exactly adapted and studied out for its work, so that the archae- 
ologist, fintling a similar implement in some ancient debris, at 
once begins to set up in his mind the industrial life of a departed 
people. 

With the two palms a drill is rotated after the fashion of the 
cook in mulling chocolate. It consists of two parts, a shaft of 
wood, with a fx>int of hard substance lashed to the lower end. 
A beautiful specinftMi of this sort i> in the Tnited States National 
Museum, with a delicate ix>int of the Alaskan ja<le. This would 
be capable of lK>ring almost any sOme object. 

I'roin this form, having a point fastened at the end of a shaft, 
have been invented the how -drill, the two-handed stra|>-drill, the 
pump-drill, and the top-drill. The distril)iition of these three 
forms of drills is discussed under the chapter on fire. 'J'he .same 
method of changing vertical or horizontal motion into rotary 
motion would he available alike in creating fire as in lK)ring holes. 
Mr. Hough, who has studied the fire {)rohlem thoroughly, is 
decidedly of the opinion that the mechanical drill is older than 
the fire drill — in short, tliat the heat develoiwd in lx>ring holes 
led up to the creation of heat by this means. 

The Samoan drill, used in lx»ring the pearl-shell .shanks of 
fish-hooks, is precisely the same as the pump-drill usi»d by the 
Pueblo Indians of the I'nitcd .States. In the Samoan example 
the crossbar or handle does not seem to have beciP perforatctl 
for the shaft. 

The Hawaiians were acfjuainted with the rotary drill for 
borin|^. In the island of Ivomhok Wallace .saw' the primitive gun- 
smith at his worlc. 

''An open shed with a couple of small mud forges were the 
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chief ol)jects visible. The l>ellows consisted of two bamboo 
cylinders, with pistons worked by hand, hiving a loose stuffing of 
feathers thickly set round llie piston, so as to act as a valve. 
An oblong t)iec€ of iron on the ground was the anvil, and a small 
vice was set on the projecting root of a tree outside. The appa- 
ratus for boring the barrels was a strong banilx)o basket, sphe- 
roidal in shape, through the bottom of which was stuck upright 
a [K)lc alxnit three feet long, kept in its place by a few sticks tied 
across the top with rattans. The bottom of the i)ole had an iron 
ferrule and a hole in which four-coni' red lx)rers of hardened 
iron can be fitted. The barrel to be bored is buried upright in the 
ground, tlie l)orer is inserted into it. the lop of the vertical shaft 
is held by a cross-piece of bamlKX) with a hole in it, and the basket 
is filled with stones to get the required weight. Two boys turn 
the bajrlxv) around. The barrels are made in pieces about 
eighteen inches long, which are first lK)red small, then welded 
together u]x>n a straight iron ro<l.” 

The last typo of common Px>ls whose evolution commenced 
with early man to be menlionc(l here is the series of gripping 
implements, Tongs, pincers, vices, and all such things are repre- 
sented in the aixuigina! tix>l chest. -Ml these devices arc tem- 
[K)rary expc<iicnts for holding two or more objects firmly to- 
gether until they can he nia<ie fast hv sewing or lashing, or tlv\v 
are designed for holding on to hot ol>jects or small objects while 
they arc l>cing wrought. The words “vice,” ”tongs,” '‘nippers” 
cover the three classes. 

In the collection brought home In E. W. Nelson from Alaska 
iIktc is a very primitive vice just as effective for the work in 
hand as one made with a screw would lx?. The woodworker is 
alwHit to make a dipiXT out of a thin spruce board. He rolls 
one end of the Inward into a cylinder after thoroughly boiling it, 
leaving six inches of the other end still free and unbent to be 
fashioned into a handle. To hold the l>ent end fast and tight to 
the [tart of the hoard agjiinst which it rests until it could be 
secured by sewing with whalebone or tough fibre, two sticks a 
little longer than the Ixxird is wndc or the cup is deep are laid 
parallel to eaclt other, one without and one within the cylinder, 
and their projecting ends tightly lashed together with fine, wet 
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spruce root. In drying the root contracts and holds the surfaces 
together water-tight. A block of wotxl is then fastened in one 
end of the cylinder with wooden pegs, and the dipper is com- 
pleted. Several pieces that are in the Ihiitcd States National 
Museum have been made in the same fashion, and doubtless with 
a vice as crude and effective as Mr. Nelson's siwcimen. The 
capability of raw-hide and sinew t\>r shrinking and liolding 
things together so that they could not budge was well known and 
constantly utilised all over North America. These and other 
savages also knew that twisting a cable shortened the length 
and served as a press. 

The Bongo smith uses a snuH>lh gneiss iKnilder for his anvil, 
another smaller one for a hammer, with the eimniug hand of the 
operator for a handle. l*\>r pincers he s])lits the end of a stick 
of green wckk!, seizes the hot mass between the jaws, and holds 
them firmly together by an iron ring slij)ped along the stick. 
The same tongs are mentioned by Speke among the W'anvamuesi. 

In the enumeration of the cliest <d’ tools belonging to savages 
we must not omit the teeth, which among ‘>eamsiresses and other 
craft people could not be dispense^) with. Bvery osteoI<»gist has 
noticed how' the teeth in the crania of savages are worn to the 
socket, and we arc frecjuently told that this arises from the large 
quantity of sand in the food. Basket-makers all the world over 
use their teeth in peeling and cutting their strands or filaments, 
and the Mskimo bo<jt-maker uses her jaws for crimping irons. 
Whfxw'cr has seiti an Kskimo 1 mm ^ t neatly jutekered all around 
the edge of the sole will n(4 be sur])rised at the brevity of the 
gcKxl w’onian's teeth when he comes across her skull in the 
museum. 

An original and very simf>le press is found among the Haida 
of Queen Charlotte Sound. Bancroft says, “Afttr a sufficient 
supply of solid food for the wdnter is secured, oil, the great heat- 
producing element of all northern tribes, is extracted from the 
additional catch, by Ixaling the fish in wcxMlen vessels, and skim- 
ming the grease from the water or sejueezing fnan the refuse. 
The ^rms. and breasts of the women are the natural press in 
which the mass,‘wrapiH'(I in mats, is hugge<I. The holknv stalk.s 
of an abundant seaweed furnish the natural lK>ttles iu which the 
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oil is preserved for use as sauce, atul into which nearly every- 
thing is dipped before eating. 

The subject of the knots used bv savages would require a 
lKK>k. The arrow niaker, to lx‘giii with, has great faith in tuck- 
ing the ends under. So has every implement user who desires 
to separate the parts readily. The mani[)alator holds his left 
thumb on the end jf a string and in wrapping simply covers up 
this end. At tlie finish the last end is tucked under and con- 
cealed so as seltlom to get lo<)>e. The ditlerent hitches and knots 
of the sailor are all well known to the uncivili.sed. (,)n Polynesian 
spears and nets will be <jbserved the whole series of ties that 
one would si^e on a ship. 

The Arctic peo|)les liave develo|>ed an entire scries of t(X)ls 
and implements that have been made to take s[)ecialised forms 
by reason (»f tlie snow an<I ice. They j)ut diminutive snow-shoes 
on the Ixutoins of the long staves which they use for canes or 
alpenstocks, b'rom huge plates of iKme taken from the scapula 
(»r the jawbone of tlic whale, or from slabs which they split 
from driftwood, they construct shovels, lining the cutting edge 
with thin plates of walrus ivory. T(» the back a handle is securely 
lashe<l hy means of ra’v-hi<lc, ddiis is for removing the soft 
snow. Hut against the hanl ice and frozen snow* they have also 
a remedy in the form of a pick of walrus tusk. This may be 
lashed to a straiglit handle to form a crow]>ar. (^r at an angle to 
c<Mistitutc a pickaxe. These are held to the liandle by walrus 
lu«ie as tight as a lire on a wlle^•l by wrapping when tlie skin is 
green. The shrinking binds the ]>arts so tightly together that 
the whole tusk of a huge walrus is worn quite out Ix'fore the 
lashing comes Kkvsc. 

Tliey make tiny sc(K>ps and strainers for dipping the broken 
ice from a .seal hole, anti papir-knife clothes whisks to scrape the 
snow from clothing. The eyes arc proterted by snow goggles, 
which are cups of w<hk1 with narrow slits cut across the bottoms 
and inverted over the eyes. At once these devices keep the annoy- 
ing snowdrift out of the eyes, and prevent the brilliant reflection 
of the snow from blinding the hunter. They put upder* their 
lx)ots ice creepers also made of ivory, and precisely similar to 
those worti in Euro[>c. The trow^cl for cutting out blocks of 
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snow and building up the cunning, doine-sliape<l habitations must 
not be overlooked. 

Having to do his work with gloved hands, the Eskimo has 
thought out an ingenious scries of toggles, swivels, detachers, 
“frogs,’' buttons, any one of which will do its work, and some of 
them enable the hunter to make fast and cast loose frozen lines 
after a whole day’s drive. He also has an ingenious wrench for 
winding up his sinew-backed bow. 

It is time to turn to the primitive knowledge of mechanics. 
By ihe mechanical powers is meant that series of devices which 
enables one man to do the work of several by the interchange 
of time and direction and momentum, namely, the inclined plani\ 
the xved^c, the lever, the xcheel and axle, the pulley, and the 
.yrrra'. One does not exjK’Ct to find all of these full fledged in 
the lowest savagery, hut the intimations of them all are to be 
looked for among very [)rimitive folk. It is not true that any 
mechanical power has iK'en lost. The great engineering feats 
of the megalithic eixxdi were fXTformed with |K)wers weH known 
in our day, acting through co-o]KTation. 

The screw, the pulley, and the wheel ami axle, are known to 
savages only in a very rudimentarv* way. Dr. Boas represents a 
plug used by the Baffin Land Eskimo to thrust into a sfxar wound 
on a seal to prevent the escape of hhxxl. A sort of “threjid” is 
cut on this w^xxlen t>hig. and if the object he efUirelv a prcKluct 
of native thought, is the most primitive example <»f the screwi 

The Eskimo also approached a knowledge of the power of 
the screw in the tigditening af>paratus on the liack of their Ikhvs 
and in their wolf tra})s. They know that tremencknis [Kiwer was 
accumulated by winding a cable of sinew by means of a lever. 
A very ingcnifnis device, involving the lever of the third kind, 
and coming as near to the screw as we shall lx af>le it) find in 
savagery, is the cassava strainer of the Guiana Indians. After 
the roots are ground or grated, the [>ii!p is placed in a long 
woven bag or cylinder, in which the warp and weft of tough 
splints run spirally and diagonally, so that w'hen the two ends are 
forccitl together the cylinder becomes short and wide, and when 
they are pulled apart, it IxTomes long and slender. As soon as 
the squeezer is drawn into it.s shortest length and filled with pulp, 
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one end is susi)cndcd from a tree overhead, and one end of a 
log of wcxkI is thrust through the lover loop of the squeezer, 
the other extremity of the log resting on the ground. The woman 
then sits on the log, and by her weight gradually elongates tlK* 
bag and squeezes llic poisonous juice out of the mixture, the 
interstices in the woven fabric of the f)rcss acting at the same 
time as a sieve These cassava squeezers are to be seen in most 
museums, together with the graters, which arc nothing nK>re 
than flat I)I<Kks of vvckkI into whose surfaces little bits of flinty 
rock have been firmly set. The whole apparatus is entirely 
alx>riginal, and the basket work of the j)ress constructed with 
exceeding neatness and skill. 

The pulley may exist, and did primarily exist, without the 
wheel, in the form of the “dead-eye.*’ Any line drawn around 
a fixed object, as a tree, and pulled in one direction for the pur- 
fx^se of moving an object in another direction, involves the prin- 
ciple of the simple ]>ulley. All savages know this device, both for 
boistitig and for horizontal work. 

'11h‘ Eskimo have gone l>eyond that, and know how, by means 
of a long line, to construct a com|K>und pulley and draw from 
the water the carcase immense sea mammals. 

'I'hc nearest approach to a pulley among the American 
luilians is tlie wf)nian*s device for drawing the skin covering to 
the to|) of the tent [xfles. When the women are ready to set up 
the tef>ee. they sprea(|^thc covering out on the ground. Three 
{H)lcs are thrust under the covering, their small ends passing 
through the orifice and being loosely fastened togetlicr. A raw- 
hide line is made fast to the upper part of the tent, and passed 
over the juncture of the iK)les. which are then stood upright, 
'file tent is hauled up to the top. the lx)ttoms of the poles are 
sfircad out. other jM)Ies are inserted, and the covering is stretched. 
When about to strike, the same apparatus lets the cover dowm. 

‘in Central Syria and Philistia, for raising water, a large 
buffalo-skin is so attached to cords that, when let down into the 
well, it ojXMis and is instantly filled; and being drawn up, it 
closes so as to retain the water. The rope by which dt is hoisted 
to the top w(irks over a wheel, and is drawn by oxen, mules, or 
camels, that walk directly from the well to the length of the rope 
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and retnm, only to repeat the operation until a sufficient quantity 
of water is raised/’ It is very easy to imagine this wheel to be 
either a sheave, a roller, or a fixed beam, one becoming the other 
by the law of eurernatics. The origin of the wheel is not made 
out The precise mechanism of those we do see on Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Grecian chariots and waggons is not clear to the 
minds of modern wheelwrights. The other wheel, used as a 
mechanical convenience in changing the direction of a force or as 
a mechanical power, is still more difficult to follow up. 

The roller is older than the wheel, (hie day, Mr. Henry 
Elliott came near catching a company of men inventing the roller. 
A crew of Eskimo rowed to a gravelly beach in (me of their skin 
cancx'S. The craft was heavily laden, and they had either to get 
into cold water, to lift all the freight ashore and then carry the 
boat so that the gravels would not cut the very tliin and* delicate 
sealskin l)ottom, or they had to set their wits to work. As on 
many another occasion the inventive sjiirit predominated, and 
they placed a row of inflated seal-skin floats in front of the umiak, 
and rolled Iier high and dry up on the beach by this means. The 
very recent adoption of the pneumatic lire on bicycles and racing 
sulkies, after this exjdanation may leave the im]>ression that 
Solomon was not altogether wrong when he said, “There is no 
new thing under the sun.” 

Long before the roller was invented, the pole road alTorded 
an easy and slippery method rd conveyance. Im 'riiurn describes 
the f>ortage of a lx)at in the interior of (iuiana, “We were 
obliged to carry our lx)at across the )K>rlage, wdiich is about a 
quarter of a mile long, up and then dowm a very considerable 
hill. Our men laid rollers all along the i>ath, then harnessed tlu*in- 
selves by a rope attached to the liows of the l)oat, and drew her 
merrily over in a very sliort lime.” The same meth(Ki is in vogu ' 
in all mountainous countries for getting logs d<nvn to the level, 
and Robin.son CVnsoc would not have iK'en com[>elled to dig 
canals if Daniel Defoe had Ixen a South American Indian. 

The windlass, the ca[>stan, the winch, are modern apfdianccs 
to convert* time ^and momentum. The ancit^nt engineers had 
rollers and chutes and greased ways. b:ven in savagery they 
could remove very heavy logs in the seaside, and stones weighing 
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luindreds of tons were brought to the places where th :‘y were to 
be set up. ( o~opcration in ^reat labour took the place of inven- 
tion; but it must not be forf:^otten that this workin]^ together was 
an invention in social order of the highest value. 

The inclined plane is found everywhere in ancient and modern 
engineering. The Pacific Coast Indians, in erecting their totem 
fiosts, and in lajing up great crossbeams, use st'ids. guys, shore 
|K)les. an<l the j)arburkle, bv sides their own main strength. In 
Africa, Corea, and in Wirth-westem Cnited States, the jK>rters 
tlraw their loads up on their backs by a stra]) which also acts as 
a parbuckle. 

The lever and the wedge arc well-known devices to savages. 
It has been previously mentioned that with wedges the Cali- 
fornia Indians felled trees, the British CV»liiml)ia Indians split 
out immense [ilanks. the metallurgists broke off masses of ore, 
and the engineer lifted great weiglus. The wedge was also 
imderstiWHl in tigluening the lashing of battings, and in working 
clamps for lioMing ohjeels ii)geiher. 

“I wa.s interested,*’ says Sir Samuel Laker, * in the mechanical 
contrivance of ilie LoI)ore for detaching the heavy metal anklets, 
which, when hammered firmly t<>g. ther. a])i>eared to be hopelessly 
fixed in the absence ('f a file, 'fhe man from whose ankle the 
ring was to he detached sat on the ground. A stick of hard, 
unyielding wood wa> thrust through tlie ring, and lj<">th of its 
ends rt'sted on the ground. A man stood on one end. and a stone 
was placed on the other end of this tx>ttom stick. A lever of 
t<»iigh w«mm 1 rested on the to!) of this stone as a fiiicrnm, one end 
passing through the ring. W hen the long arm was pressed 
tiown. it opened the jaws of the manacle, and released the man's 
f<H>t. 

I hat svstem of counting and weighing and measuring, which 
lies at the basis of all ti>ol-nsing, ik»w demands our serious atten- 
tion. To begin with, tlie sense of number is universal, and is 
found in a rudimentary state among the animals, but they have 
no notation nor any mechanical invention for recording numbers. 
Most of the tribes of men have adoiited the ^jninary notation. 
But the only numerals in use among the Andamanese are those 
denoting “one” and “two.” and they have no word to express 
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specifically any higher figures, but they indulge in some such 
vague terms as ''several/' "many/' "numerous/' 

Among the North American savages the universal method 
of keeping account was by means of tally sticks or shells or stones 
or notches, one for each unit being laid away or kept after some 
fashion. In the United States National Museum is an old census 
of a trilx^ of Comanches. It is simply a collection of bundles of 
straws, one for men, one for women, and one for children. 
Besides this example are many bundles of gambler's counters, 
which are simply short sticks tied together. One of the most 
charming things Mr. W'allace ever wrote is telling how the 
rajah of Lx)mlx>k took the census. 

Memory-helping devices for numbers, such as notched sticks 
or knotted strings, have a wide distribution. The message-sticks 
of Australia, the rush of the IVlevv Islands, had their counter 
parts everywhere. The Maoris, says Tregear, used notched pitres 
of wockI for this purpose, specially for recording genealogies. 
In China, the invention of memorising by knotted cords is attrib- 
uted to the Emperor Luv-jin. Turner in his account of Nui 
(Ivllice Group) says, ‘’Tying a mimher of knots on a piece of 
cord was a common way of noting and rememlKTing things 
among the South Sea Islanders." In Hawaii the tax-gatherers, 
although they can neither read nor write, keep very exact accounts 
of all the articles of all kinds collected from the inhabitants 
throughout the island. This is done by one man ; the register 
is a line of cordage, distinct |x>rtions of which are allotted to 
various districts, which are known from one another by knots, 
loops, and tufts of different shaj^es, sizes, and colours, hlach 
taxpayer has his part in this string, and tin* numfK*r of ik)gs. 
hogs, pieces of sandalwool. &c., he has to furni>h is well defined." 

In every patent office there is an examiner of instriunmts of 
precision. The very mention of a standard yard or iiKrtre, of 
square feet or acres, of cubic inches or centimetres, of delicate 
balances and platform scales, of gallons or bushels, of degrees 
and thqir subdivisions, of clocks and chronometers and calendars, 
of pounds, shillings, and jxmcc, awakens in the mind a conscious- 
ness of the nicety with which things are measured or wetghe<l 
or paid for in our times. Only the astronomer, the chemist, the 
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physicist, the microscopist, the great banking houses, know to 
what a degree of finesse all of these devices for getting tlie 
correct figures have attained. It will l>e interesting to note how, 
in the earliest industries the places of all these diversified measur- 
ing a{>{)aratus were filled. The correct metric or cimonometric 
data wthin the exigencies of each tribal life will give a fair 
idea of the status of that tribe. It is well known that the history 
of navigation is almost the hi 4or}' of clocks, that speed in trains 
is allieii to red glass and signalling, that the accuracy of the 
cubit is the gauge of the quality of ancient architecture, and, in 
a general way, the history of metrology is the history of civilisa- 
tion. .\ separate l>ook on this subject would be worthy of prepa- 
ration, only the data are so meagre. 

Metric apparatus and instruments of precision include all 
devices covered by what in the school arithmetics is denominated 
‘‘tables of weights and measures." The measuring appliances 
involved, and their numerical values in different ages constitute 
the science of metrology. This aUme has had a very interesting 
elalx)ration. I'he lowest |>e<)ples have their standards of measur- 
ing and •comparing <pianlity. Out of these have grown the 
nxident jrrocesses. 

The scale or balance was known in America IxTore the Dis- 
covery. The Peruvians made beams of lK>ne, sus[>ended little 
nets to each eml. supj>orted the lK*ar.i at the middle by means of a 
cord, atui used stones fi>r weights. The transition from the 
balance to the "steelyanr’ is not easy to make out. 

The standards of comj)ound arithmetic were very low among 
the ;\n<lamanese. AIkhU forty pouiuls was a man's load, and 
anything alnwe that would simply be more than a man's load. 
Size was nite<l by well-known natural objects, seeds, fniits, nuts, 
&c. C‘a{>;icity was counted by handfuls, liasketfuls, bucketfuls, 
camvefuls. There is no prescribed form or dimensions for any 
oljject. No tallies were kept nor counters, and this is very low 
(knvn, because all American tribes knew the use of tallies. Dis- 
tance was sjK>ken of as a bowshot, or as from there to there, 
indicating tlie limits. I'ifieen miles, about, w*is a day's journey, 
and over that was said to “exceed a day's journey." 

Those ancient manufacturers and builders had no government 
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svtanclards of me»asuring their work, but referred everything to 
their bodies. This system was far more accurate among rude 
peoples, where anthro|x)metric differences between the sexes and 
bcUween individuals were very slight. Many witnesses confinn 
the opinion that every weaf>on, or chunkey jx^Ie, had its proi)or- 
tion to the owner. Dr. Matlluwvs says that the Xavajo |X>Ie for 
the Great Hoop Game was twice the span long, and Mr. lX>rsey 
found that the Omaha arrow' had to measure from the inner 
angle of the elbow’ to the lip of the middle finger, and thence 
over the back of the hand to the wTist-lxme. 1 have examined 
many hundreds of quivers, and have always ft)und the arrow's to 
l>e of the same length, while those of the tribe resemble in general 
appearance, but vary slightly in length for each man. Dr. Dorsey 
found the Xaltunne, on Siietz Agency, in ( )regon. using the 
double arm’s length, the single ann’s length, half the span, the 
cubit, the half cubit, the hand length, the hand width, the finger 
W'idth (i, 2, 3. 4, 5), from the tip of the elbow across the IkxIv 
to the end of the middle finger of the hand. In most of 

these cases the starting-|H>inl is the meeting of the ti[>s of the 
thumb and index finger. • 

AnK>ng the Aztec or Xahuatl and the .Maya, the two most 
cultivated stocks of .Xorth American aborigines, llrinton finds 
no words for estimating quantity by gravity, no weighing terms. 
For extension the liuinan IkmIv and. largely, tlic hand and the 
foot furnished standards of measuring, .\mong the Maya»» the 
footstep or print or length of the f<M>t was very familiar, ami 
frequently in use by artisans, as well as the |)ace or stride. 

Quite a scries of measures were rei'ognised from the ground 
to the upper i^ortions of the Ixxly, to the ankle, to the up|>er |)or- 
tion of the calf, to the knee-cap, to the girdle, to the ribs or chest, 
to the mammie, to the neck, to the inoulh, to the vertex. ( )ther 
measures w^ere the hand, finger-breadths, the sjian, half around 
the hand, as in measuring for a glove, the cubit, the fathom. 
Journeys were counted by resting-jdaces. 

Ii\ Aztec metrology, the fingers appear to have been customary 
measures.* The*span was not like ours, from the extremity of 
the thumb to the extremity of the little finger, nor the (’akchu|uel, 
from the extremity of the thumb to that of the middle finger ; but 
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like that now in use among: the Mayas, from the extremity of the 
thumb to that of the imlex finger. There were four measures 
from the iK)int <)f tiie ellniw— to the wrisc of the same arm, to the 
wrist of tlie opimsitc arm, to the ends of the fingers of the same 
arm. to the ends of th.’ ofjjK^sile arm, the a''ms extcuiled always 
at rig'ht antics to the IkkIv. 

I'he A;rtec arm measures were frewn the tip of the shoulder 
to the end of the hand; from the tip of the finj^ers of one hand 
to those of the <4her. from the middle of the breasts to the end 
of the fiiTj^ers. The octocatl or “ten foot |>ole/’ approximately, 
was tht‘ standard of length employed in laying out grounds and 
constructing huihlings. The road measure of the Aztecs was 
by the stops of tiie carriers, as in (luatemala. The Aztecs were 
entirely ignorant <»f halanccN, scales, or weights. The plumb 
line must have Irvii unknown to the Mexicans also. 

h'ederal uh > ney and the metric >y.stem as ai>j>Iied to the mech- 
anism of exchange are m<Hlern returns t') very primitive modes 
of reckoning values. The basis of money is at limes a shell, a 
bead, a toIk'. a skin, 'fhe purchasing |M>wer of the unit is fixed 
in each ca^e. And among certain tribes there i'^ a table i)f moneys, 
such a^ two elk teeth equal one |)ony. eight fxuiies equal one wife. 
I he jjrinciple involveil Tks not >eem to be <litTerent from that 
of our own >tandards. namely, to have some rare and ixirtable 
t>bject for standards. 

The l*ongo make iron s)»ade-shaped disks, which represent 
their coined money, fhe luv-and-spade currency is widespread 
in Africa. CTo>seN of copper, and ingots of native iron ham- 
mered out from nuggets of iron ore pass for currency. Further- 
more, to give to these objects the further semblance of coinage 
the matmfacturers put a certain twist or mark on the object, 
which is in effect a tribal mark, and suggests the coins of the 
realm, 'riiesc marks are not government stamps, however, and 
they do not raise the objects al>ove the rank i>f tokens. 

Although the native canoe-builders in the l^nisiade Archi- 
IH'Iago work with adzes made of hcKip-iron, the payment for their 
work is UKule in stone axes, ten to fifty of thej^e being the price 
of a cantK'. The stone axe is still the accepted medium of ex- 
change in large transactions — pigs, for instance, and wives are 
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valued in that currency* It is only fair, by the way, to mention 
that the purchase of a wife is stated by the natives not to l)e such 
in the ordinary sense; the articles paid are, they say, a present 
to the girl's father. In Mowatta, sisters are specially valued, as 
the} ^'an be interchanged with other men’s sisters a^ wives. 

A/nanacks and clocks, how indisp?nsahle to all our activities ! 
They were never absent from human traffic. The Andiunanese 
have natural calendars, partly in the sky. partly in nature around 
them. Having no numeration, they did not count the in<K)ns in 
a year, but noted the cool season, the hot season, the rainy season, 
in their proi>er order. The year was also divided into twenty 
minor seasons, named for the nK>st part after trees which [lower- 
ing at successive periods, aiTord the necessary supply to the honey 
bees. These flowers are used to name the children Ixirn while 
they are bl<x>ining, and these names, ailded to the prenatal name 
conferred by the |>arents, constitute the denomination of the 
[XTSon until maturity or marriage. 

The phases of the m<K>n and its comK*ction with the tiiles 
were lx)th designated by a|>pr<»f)riate term*^. Of the starry h»>st 
they take little notice, confining their s[K‘cial observations to ( Irion 
and the Milky W ay. 

They knew the four {x>ints of the compass, and the prevailing 
winds by name, and distinguished certain meteorologic phenom- 
ena. So much for the calendar. 

As to clocks, they had no mechanical device for marking 
time of day, hut had thirteen separate expressions for known 
parts of the twenty-four hotirs. Hut these were extremely vague, 
and the divisions over-lap]K‘d one another. For that matter, 
clocks and watches are extremely modern devices. 

The (lay's journey is often mentioned as a fixed distance. 
This is only true within wide limits, and it scarcely ever exceeds 
ten miles for marching. “The Indians, finding that their wives 
were so near as to he within one of their ordinary (lay'.s walk, 
which seldom exceeded ten or twelve miles, determined not to 
rest till they had joined them.” 

In the.se* jouniij^ys the C anada Indian hunters are said to stand 
a stick in the snow and m;ike a mark along the shadow as they 
pass some well-kn<jwn spot. The wfwnen and old men coming 
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later note the angle between the former ami the present position 
of the shadow, and they are thereb) enabled to regulate their 
future speed. 

The Zufij Imlians know \/ell that the light of the Vising sun 
falls on the same sj >t but two days in the y^»ar, and that at noon 
the shadow of a pillar lengthens a*Hi then shortens back to the 
same in the same iK^rirxl. They have a pilla^ dedicated to 
astronomical observations. On many houses in the Pueblo there 
arc scores on the wall <^>t)f)osite windows, or lor-p-holes for the 
pur[K>se of recording tlie movements of the sun. 1'here are also 
pillars to Ik' seen in other parts of the world which could [>ossibly 
be dedicated to the same eml, since such a feat is performed 
by at least one trilx*. 

‘‘Each morning, just at dawn, the Sun priest, followed by 
the master priest of the l»o\v. went along the eastern trail to the 
ruined city of Ma-tsa-ki by the river side, where, awaited at a 
distance by iiis compatiion, he slowly approached a square. 0|>en 
trnver, and sealed himself just inside iqK>n a rude ancient stone 
chair, and Indore a pillar sculj)lured with the face of the sun, the 
sacred hand, the morning star, and the new moon. There he 
awaited with prayer and sacre<l song the rising of the sun. Not 
many such pilgrimages are made ere ‘the suns l(K>k at each other/ 
and the shadows of the s(»lar monolith, the monument of TluindtT 
.M<»nntain, and the })illar of the gardens of Zuhi lie a!(mg the 
same trail ; then the priest blesses, thanks and exhorts his father, 
while the warrior guardian res|>t>nds as he cuts the last notch 
in his pinc-woo<l calendar, and lx>th hasten back to call from 
the housetops the glad tidings of the retuni of spring. Nor 
may the Sun priest err in his watch of times flight; for many 
are the houses in Zuhi with scores on their walls or ancient plates 
tmhedded therein, while op|H>sitc a convenient window or small 
portlK)le lets in the light of the rising sun, which shines but two 
mornings of the 3^15 on the same place. Wonderfully reliable 
are these rude systems of orientation, by which the religion, the 
labours, and even the pastimes of the Zuhi are regulated.'' 

In the Mi»ki village of Wolpi, Arizona, there are means of 
telling noon ami midnight, hewkes says : *A\ lien the sunlight 
through the kiln a [sacred cluimber] entrance fell in a certain 
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place on the floor and indicated n(X>n time each of the four priest- 
esses made a single Imho, consisting of two willow twigs equal 
in length to the distance from the centre of the palm of the hand 
to the end' of the middle finger/’ Again. “At 12.15 the heatl 
priestess ascended the ladder and minutely examined from the 
roof the position of the stars. She looked anxiously for some 
star in the constellation of Orion or the IMeiades, but the stars she 
sought were hidden by a cloud, and she at last decided what she 
had in mind by observing a bright star in the western sky. Then 
she went down the ladder and announced that the time bad come 
for the midnight ceremony.” 

The ancient Polmesians had thirteen months in their year, 
regulated by the uKHm, and once in a while (lr<>])ped out a mcKHi. 
They had separate names for every night in the lunation, anil 
twenty-seven sc’parate names for time of day during each twenty- 
four hours. 

In the long voyages which they undertook about six hundred 
years ago, they made e.xcellent u>e of the stars both for direction 
and time of day. In another chapter ‘some mention will lx* made 
of fire as a tiine measure, but the ix ar kindred of these I Poly- 
nesians anticipated the hour-glass by lH>ring a small hole in the 
beXtom of a cocoa-nut cup, and placing it in a vessel of water, 
noting the time it took the cup to sink. 

The reader well knows th,at thv primitive folk were gcKKl 
meteorologists. That tliev knew something about natural ther- 
mometers and barometers and hygrometers may be gathered 
from the story of (iideon’s fleece, Mr. Ling Koth conlrihiiles 
the following charming hit from the Malay: — “When the natives 
of Borneo arc selecting the site for a new village a |>iece of 
bamI)oo is stuck in the ground. fille<l with water and the atHTture 
covered with leaves. .\ sjx-ar ami a shield are fdaced beside it. 
and the whole is surrounded hy a rail. The latter is to [xotecl the 
bamboo from i)cing upset by wild arumals. and the wea|M>ns are to 
warn strangers not to touch it. If there is much eva|x>rati<m by 
the morning the place is considered hot and unhealthy, and is 
abanefoned.’’ 

The evolution of machinery cannot lx* ignored in this con- 
nection. A machine in this view is a contrivance for changing 
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the direction and the velocity of motion or force. It cannot create 
force any more than a tool can. On the contrary, it consumes 
a vast amount of force in its own working. By means of a tool 
the entire force exerted is brought to bear ni)on the material. The 
machine, by the w'aste (>f a portion of the force enables the work- 
man to ap])ly his efforts more rapidly, more jx>'venTilly, or in 
ways unattainable l)y hand. 

All {xnver at fir^t was hand-j)o\ver, the macliinery of the world 
was moved only by human muscles. In the cha])ter on animals 
will l>e treated the j^radual enlistment <»f domestic beasts in the 
service of man. r>esides these, winds an<l water currents, va{)ours 
and electric currents and chemical force have )>een donK‘sticated 
for human u^es. 1 lie study of these is essential to a knowdedj.;e 
of iiKlustrial pn»^res>. Muscular power is the basis of all power, 
just as human hacks will Ik* shown later to Ik* the basis of the 
carrv in|y trade. 

'I'he Zuhi or Xicobar woman’s sinijiie potter’s wheel, which 
is nolhinj,^ more than tlie turninj.^ of lier vessel about in a dish 
or t)a>ket as the work jLt<*es t»n. inily a little more rude than 
the fashion in the inieri(»r (d C hina of putting lump of clay 
on the top {li a revolving sliaft. which the\ turn with one hand 
while the pot is fonne«i with the other. 

“'rite jKitler’s wheel was kn<»\vn in the world from, higfh 
anticjuily. Tim Egyptian artisan turne<l tlie wheel In hand. The 
lliinin ]>otter gi»es down to tlie river-side when a IThhI has 
hrought Inin a deposit of hue clay, when all he has to do is to 
knead a hatcli of it, stick up his pivot in the ground, balance 
the heavy wooden table on the top, give it a spin and set to 
work.’* 

The spindle with its whorl is a free wheel and axle, with the 
princijile of llte tly-vvheel fully developed. an<l the twister, well 
known to savages, is a still simpler lly-whecl. The Zuhi Indians 
make a block of wood al>ont 8 in. X 3 iu. X in. Near one end 
a hole is made u in* in tliamcter, and the stick is notched just 
outside this hole, riiis is the lly wheel. A stick with a head 
cut on it is thrust through the hole and serves for han^lle. '* One 
end of the material to lie twisted is tied to the dotch on tlie fly- 
wheel, and the other end to some fixed object. The twister holds 
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to the handle and causes the fly to revolve by the motion of his 
hand. 

The regular spindle serves for yarn~niaking. thread-making, 
and twine-making, and the prcxliict is wound on the shaft, which 
is twirled in a small vesseb rolled along the thigh, or sent spin- 
ning in the air, held up by the thread caught in a h<K>k on the 
hpper end. Here the oiK'ration stops, and the writer does not 
know of any primitive people to whom it cKciirred to fix the two 
ends of the shaft as journals in bearings. The nearest apprcxich 
to such a device is the Eskimo drill ; in which the [)iece held in 
the mouth furnishes the upper socket, the perforation Ixdng 
made the under socket and the bow or strap a|)p!ying the jH>wer. 
The true wheel and axle reverses this process, and does its work 
where the Eskimo applies his force. 

Crank motion afiidied to the |)otter’s wheel is of very recent 
date. Hr. Smith, long resident in Siam, in ft >rmed the writer that 
the |x>tter first gives an immense impetus to a fly-wheel, and then 
works the clay while the wheel is turning, 'fhe next j)n^ress 
forward is [)lacing the heavy fly-wheel Knv d<>v\n where the 
t)ottcr may keep it in motion with his tix's. “So dt»th the jxnter, 
sitting at his work and turning the wheel alxnit with his feel, he 
fashioneth the clay with his ann/' 

In polishing the basket lac(|ucr work, the .Shan> u^e a crude 
lathe. .\ bamboo basket is coated with lac or with lac mixed 
with ashes of straw. When the lac is <lry. the f»asket is turned 
on a very simple lathe, the wheel of which revolves liackwards 
and forwards, the principle of the crank Ixung apparently un- 
known. The workman uses a treadle, which turns the wheel one 
way, an<l it is brought Ixick in the of>|M)site direction hy a long 
bamboo which acts as a s|)ring. The reader shouhl compare with 
this the exceedingly crude Moorish lathe in which the o[)erator 
works a l>ow drill in one hancl and ux s his texs to assist the other 
hand to holding the cutting t<M>ls. 

*There arc strong grounds,'* says Shaw, “for considering the 
fire drill or twirling .slick, first revolved between the hands of one 
or two Q|>erators, as one of the earliest examples of machinal 
motion, and that a long time mu.st have elapsed before the intro- 
duction of continuous, instead of alternating rotary motion.'* 
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But Mr. Shaw for^^cts the fly-wheel on the spindle, called usually 
tlie whorl. The spinning of fibre is as old as the fire sticks. 
Indeed, it would not appear that the fire slicks arc among the 
oldest of human devices. Men had fire very long before they 
knew how to create it 

'Tt is extremely probable that the first continuous motion 
was emplovcil in connection with the grinding of corn.’" Shaw 
arranges corn-grinders as : — ( i ) Simple stone pounder ; (2) 
Mortar and pestle, worked (a) hy slav’cs. ([}) by bondsmen, 
U') by cattle; (3) flat cylindrical stone with vertical spindle. But 
in reality there have been two series, the mortar scries and the 
grinding series, the onler of which last would l>e (T) rubl>er and 
flat nature n)ck ; (2) nictate and mnller ; and (3) the rotary 
mill <lriven first by hand and after by animals, winds, and water. 

The employment of the wind to sejiarate chaff from grain is 
an a[)f>Iiance in primitive agriculture or harvestry. The utilisa- 
tion of the wind in l(»c'onu»tion will be stiulied in the chapter on 
primitive trans|H>rtation. I'lic Indians of the IMains, who dwelt 
in skin lo^lges, nnderstocxl the use of the fly and extra pole on 
the tent to utilise the wind in creating a draught and drawing 
tin* smoke out of the <lvy .lling. The sail is also used in the Arctic 
regions to aid in driving the sledge over snKxuh ice. But no 
savage had any ci>nception of a windmill, or invited the air to 
fiarticipate in doing mechanical work. 

If 1 were p rmitted to c(»in a word. I slKuiId call all the com- 
luned arts that relate to the getting, preserving, and utilising 
water, h>drotechnv: but tliat would furiush rather a long term 
for the study of tliesi^ arts — liydrotecbnology — though it is not 
lacking in euphony. The spring, the well, the city reservoir, and 
waterworks; the f>jK’n stream, the canal, the l<K'omotive : the tide 
wheel, the fnershot, the tnrliine — all of these iiulicatc progress 
ill hy<lrotce!iny as relatetl to aliment, to tiansjxirtation, to irriga- 
tion. ami to manufactures. Th<’ worhl's progress has followed 
the water, and water has never Iktii absent from men’s minds. 

No alK)rigines. unaided hv domestic animals, have displayed 
so much jiatience and ingenuity in the storage and conducting 
of water as the Indians of the arid region of the laiited States. 
Throughout tlie Pueblo region, says Mr. Hodge, works of irriga- 
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tion abound in the valleys and on the nunintain slopes, especially 
along the drainage of the Gila and the Salado, in Southern 
Arizona, where the inhabitants engaged in agricultipe to a vast 
extent by this means. 7 'he arable tract of the Salado comprises 
about 450.000 acres, and the ancient inhabitants controlled the 
watering of at least 250,000 acres. The outlines of 150 miles of 
ancient main irrigating ditches may be readily traced, some of 
which meander southward a distance of fourtetm miles. In one 
place the main canal was found to he a ditch within a ditclv the 
bed being 7 feet deep. The lower section was only 4 feet witic, 
but the sides broadened in their ascent to a “bench” 3 feci wide 
on each side of the canal. Remains of l)alsas were recovered, 
showing that the trans|K>rtatioii of material was also carried op. 
Remains of gates were found by Mr. Cushing, aitd great 

reservoirs for storage of water, one example Ixung 200 feet 
long and 15 feet in depth. 

In Mexico and Peru, especially in the latter, this art reached 
its highest })erfection. “Higher up in the .\ndes irrigation was 
carried out on a far more exten>ive scale. Partly hy tunnelling 
through the se)li(l mountains, partly hy carrying cliannels round 
their si<lcs, the waters of the higher valleys, where the supply was 
abundant, were made available for the cultivati«>n of others where 
it was deficient ; and in the district between the ( entral and West- 
ern Cordilleras, to the northward and westward of Cuzco, such 
channels were extensively c<^istructed to irrigsite, not only the 
valleys, hut the llama pastures on the mountain sides.” 

In the evolution of hydrotechny the curious invention of the 
Bakalahari negroes ha^- a place. The women dig tiny wells in 
the w^et sand. They then fa^-ten a bunch of grass to the end of a 
reed and bury it in the pit. l»y means of the reed they suck water 
into their mouths and <lisehargc it into ostrich shcdls. using as a 
guide to the stream a stalk of grass. When twenty or thirty 
shells have been filled they are jdaccddn a net, carrieel home and 
buried in the eartli for future use. 

The wheel and bucket are in common ust' thnwigh the eastern 
continent.^ hor lifting water (»ut of shallow wells or sources of 
supply, a wheel fiiay Ik* use<! whose diameter is a little nK>re than 
the vertical distance from the water to the point of discharge. 
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On ftie ritn of the wIktI are Inickets resen^bling those in an old- 
fashicmcd mill-wheel. The apparatus is worked by a draught 
animal. Hiit, in more elaborate si>ecimens of the same sort, the 
machine is set in a running stream, which, working against 
paddles on the rim, r volv'es the wheel and lifts the water. The 
Giinese make an cnoniK»us apparatus of this sort, and fasten 
bamboo buckets diagonally on the outside of ^he rim. These 
descending arc plunged mouth first under tlie water, and ascend- 
ing retain it until they pass the centre of motion, when they 
tlischarge into a trough. Thomson sj)eaks of enormous wheels 
at Hums, on the Orontes. the diameter of some Ixdng 8o or 90 
feet. 

The ttauralu or Persian water-wheel, common throughout 
Western Asia, consist < of a clumsy cog-wheel, fitted to an up- 
right [>ost, and made to* revolve horizontally by a beast attached 
to a sweep. This turns a similar one perpendicular at the end 
of a heavy lK‘am. which has a large wide drum built into it, 
directly over the nxxith of the well. Over this drum revolve 
two rougii hawsers, or tliick ropes, made of twigs and branches 
twisted together, and u|)on them are fastened small jars or 
wooden buckets. < hie side descends as the other rises, carrying 
thl^liimiall buckets with them, those descending empty, those 
ascetiding full. As they pass over the top they discharge into 
a trough. The bucket^ are fastcne<l to the hawsers alx>iit 2 feet 
apart. The hawser is made of twigs, generally of myrtle, because 
it is chcaju easily plaited, and its extreme roughness prevents 
its sli|)ping on tlie dnim. 

In matters of engineering the starting-point backward is it- 
self in a remote past. Watkins, in his "Beginnings of Engineer- 
ing*' sa\s: “Of the races to l>e considered T wir mention in what 
swnis to me to Ik* their order of imi>ortance. Chaldea, Babylon, 
Egypt, .Assyria. IlKtnicia, Etruria. Palestine. Moab, Persia. India, 
C hina, and the Incas. To this aggregate every form of engineer- 
ing was known which did not require the application of the 
generated ft>rccs. They built canals for transport and irrigation, 
reservoirs an<l a(|ucducts, d(x:ks. harbours, and lighthouses. They 
erected bridges of w<H)d and stone, as well as sus|xmsion bridges; 
laid out roads, cut tunnels, constructed viaducts, planned roofs 
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for tlieir massive buildings; tested the strength and discovered 
the weakness of tlieir building materials; instituted elaborate 
systems of drainage; planned fortifications; designed engines of 
attack and floating bridges; devised uK'thods for the transport 
of heavy objects — in fact, covered to a greater or less degree all 
departments of hydraulic, bridge and road, sanitary, military, 
and niechanical engineering.” 

Assuredly even these enterprises were the mature results of 
still earlier efforts* which it would be delightful to trace. In the 
earliest engineering feats two facts must be sharply kept before 
the mind* to wit, that time was no object* and that there w'erc no 
private buildings. Suppose that every lalxniring [)erson in l^>n- 
don should l>c immediately withdrawn from all private work, 
and that they all should lx organised to lal>our for ten years 
upon some government building as a memorial of the reign of 
Her Gracious Majesty. One million hand laixmrers would erect 
a pyramid containing fifteen thousand milliards of tons of earth* 
and the mechanics would put on the top of it a structure larger 
than all the monuments in Hgypt combined. 

The only puzzle the nuxlern student can have is to conceive 
how the ancient engineer made and nxjved Iun crib work. It is 
within the ability of a company of .savage Indians to hammer 
down any great stone into any form. It is customary for them 
as a tribe to all engage in the same operation in hauling logs* or 
seines, or boats, or stones. The problem is somewhat like that 
of Archimedes, ’ tiiven a rope long enough* and a crilxwork 
strong enough.” and any mcMlern savage people will undertake 
to set up the monuments of Brittany. 

^‘Thc usual nxth<xl of removing the iron ojxn rings worn cm 
the ankles by the Madi rcijuires a numlxT of men. A rofK* is 
fastened to each side of the ring* ujxm which a numlxT of men 
haul in opjM^site directions until they have ofxned the joint suffix 
ciently to detach the leg.” In pictures of Egyptian stoneworkers 
great companies of men are seen hauling together on some 
heavily-weighted .sledge, and in Constantinople one may sec any 
number of ifien from eight to tw'clve carrying a heavy tierce of 
wine in slings attached to four parallel bars. 

The Khasi Hill trilxs of India still erect nKgalithic menu- 
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menls. The slabs of sandstone are quarried near by where they 
are to be set u[> by means of wedges. Some of these weigh 
twenty tons. They are moved on a cradle made of strong curved 
limbs of trees, roughly smootned and rounded, so as to present 
little surface to friction. In dragging and setting up the slabs 
all the members of a community are under an obligation to assist 
on such an occasion, and are not paid for their labour, beyond 
receiving in the evening a nttle fo^xl or liquor at the dwelling 
of the family v/ho sought the aul. This is exactly like the 
*i)arn-raisings*’ familiar to all American farmers. 

“The block" H>f st(Mie) “is detached by means of wedges 
intnxluceti into natural fissures and artificially drilled holes. Two 
or three .st<nit logs arc j)laced under the slab at right angles to 
its axis and etjui-distant. I’nder these are fastened four bamboo 
trunks, two on either side parallel to the axis of the stone, and 
l>eneath these hainlxHJS series of smaller bamlx>os like the rounds 
of a ladder. The whole forms a gigantic crib-work, or carrying 
frame. Three or four hundred men can unite their efforts thus 
in picking up the whole an<l carrying it to its ilestination. In 
two or three himrs the stone may Ik* trans|>orte<l a mile. It is 
set up by means of gu\ r<»jH‘s and lifting, and planted in a hole 
[>reviously jireparcd." 

A curious fact in engineering i'^ recorded by that most careful 
of obs*?rvcrs, Rev. J. O. Dorsey, regarding the (^maha tribal 
circles. He .siiys, “ The circle was not made by measurement, nor 
di<l anv (»ne give directions where each tent should be placed: 
that was left to the W(«nen" {§ 9). “Though they did not 
measure the di.slauce each woman knew where to pitch her tent." 
She also knew the pr<»iKT tiistanccs apart for safety, on tin* one 
hand, or for the convenience of ilressing hide's on the other 
(§ il). . . . . — (>. T. Mason, Ori^itts of Invcfition, 33-82 
(Giarlcs Scribner’s Sons, i8t>5t. 

PRIMITIVE WARFARE 

It ... . appt*ars desirable that, before entering upon that 
branch of the subject which relates to the progress and det ehp- 
pnent of the art of war, I should jK>int out briefly the analogies 
\\:hich exist iKjtweeii the wea|X)iis, tactics, and stratagems of 
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savages and those of the lower creation, and show to what extent 
man appears to have availed himself of the weajxms of animals 
for his own defence. 

In so doing the subject may l)c classified as follows : — 


Classification of the Weapons of Animals and Savaoes 


Drfensivc. 

< >ffenstve. 

StratHgrriis. 

Hides. 

Piercing. 

Flight. 

Solid plates. 

Striking. 

Concealment. 

Jointed plates. 

Serrated. 

Tactics. 

Scales. 

Poisoned. 

Missiles. 

Columns. 

Leaders. 

Outposts. 
Artificial defeiict 

War cries 


This, however, leads to another subject, viz. the causes of war 
amongst primitive races, which is deserving of separate treat- 
ment, .... 

DEFENSIVK WEADONS 

We may pass briefly over the defensive weafxms of animals 
and savages, not by any means from the analogy being less 
perfect in this class of weai>ons. but rather because the similarity 
is too obvious to make it necessary that much stress should In- 
laid on their resemblance. 

Hides . — The thick hi<Ies of pachydcnnalous animals corre- 
sjxmd to the c|uilted armour of ancient and semi-civilized races. 
Some animals, like the rhiruKcros and hipiK>potamus, arc entirely 
armed in this way ; others have their defences on the most vulner- 
able part, as the mane of the lion, and the shoulder pad of the 
boar. The skin of the tiger is of so tough and yiehling a nature, 
as to resist the hf)m of the buflfalo when driven with full force 
against its sides. The condor of Peru has such a thick coating 
of feathers, that eight or ten bullets may strike without piercing it. 

According to Thucydides, the I/Krians and Acarnanians, Iwing 
profesjfcd thieves and robI)ers. were the first to clothe them- 
selves in armour.' Rut as a general rule it may be said, that the 
opinions of ancient writers upr>n the origin of the customs wdth 
which they were familiar, are of little value in our days. There 
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IS, however, evidence to sliow that the liSe of defensive armour is 
not usual amongst savages in the lowest stages of culture. It is 
not employed, properly speaking, by the Australians, the Bush- 
men, the I'uegians, or in the Fiji or Sandwich Islands. But in 
other parts of the worhl, soon after men Ixgan to clothe them- 
selves ii) the skins of beasts, they appear to have used the 
thicker hides of animals for purposes of defence. When the 
Fscjuimaux apprehends hostility, he takes off his ordinary shirt, 
and puts on a deer’s skin, tanned in such a manner as to render 
it thick for defence, and over this he again draws his ordinary 
shirt, which is also of deer-skin, hut thinner in substance. The 
Fs<|uimaux also use aniunir of eider drake’s skin. The Abipones 
and Indians of the (Irand C'hako arm themselves with a cuirass, 
greaves, and helmet, c<)mjK»scd of the thick hide of the tapir, but 
they iK> longer use it against the musketry of the Eurai>eans. 
The Vneanas also use shields of the same material. The war- 
dress of a Patagonian chief .... is exhibited ( Figs, ii, 12) ; it 
is connM)sed of "even thicknesses of hide, probably of the horse, 
upon the body, and three on the sleeves. The chiefs of the Musgu 
negrtxs of ( entral .\frica use for defence a strong doublet of 
the .same kind, made < f buffalo’s hide with the hair inside. The 
Kayans of Borne<» use hide for their war-dress, as shown by a 
sjxcimen . . . . ( Mg. 13). The skin of the Ixar and panther is 
most esteemed for this pur|x:).se. The inhabitants of Pulo Nias, an 
island off the western coast of Sumatra, u.se for armour a ‘baju’ 
made of leather. In souk parts of Egypt a breastplate was made 
of the back of the croctulile ( Fig. 14 ). In the island of Cayenne, 
in I5i<), the inhabitants u.sed a breastplate of buffalo’s hide. 
The Lesghi of Tartary wore armour of hog’s skin. The Indians 
of Cliili, in the seventeenth century, wore corselets, back and 
breast plates, gauntlets, and helmets of leather, .<0 hardened, that 
it is described by ( )valle as being equal to metal. According to 
Strain), the (Jerman Rhoxolani wore helmets, and breastplates 
of bull's hide, though the ( Jennans generally placed little reliance 
in defensive armour. The Ethiopians used the skins of cranes 
and ostriches for their armour. 

We learn from Herodotus that it was from the Libyans the 
Greeks derived the apparel and aegis of Minerv^a, as represented 
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iipofi liar images, but instead of a |>ectoral of scale armour, that 
of the Libyans was merely of skin. According to Smith s 
Diet, of Or. and Roman Antiquities ( s.v. lorica), the Greek 
thorax/ called mdtm, from its standing erect by its own stiff- 
ness, was originally of leather, before h was ( instructed of 
metal. In Meyrick’s Ancient Armour there is the figure of a 
suit, supposed formerly to have belonged to the Rajah of Guzerat 
(Fig. 15). The bcxiy part of this suit is composed of four pieces 
of rhinoceros hide, showing that, in all probability, this was the 
material originally employed for that i)articular class of armour, 
which is now prcxluced of the same form in metal, a specimen of 
which, .... taken from the Sikhs, is now exhibited (Fig. 16). 

In more advanced communities, as skins l^egan to be replaced 
by woven materials, quilted armour supplied the place of hides. 
In those parts of the [Polynesian Islands in which armour is 
used, owing proliably to the absence of suitable skins, woven 
arinour apt>ears to have l>een employed in a comparatively low 
state of society. Sjxcimens of this class of armour from the 
Museum of the Institution are exhibited; they are from the 
Kingsmill Islan<l>. Pleasant Island, and the Sandwich Islands. A 
helimd from the lato r place < Fig. 17) much resembles the 
(irecian in form, while the under tippet, from Pleasant Island 
(Fig. 18), may be compared to the j^ctoral of the Egyptians 
(Fig. 19, a and b\. which, as well as the head-dress (Fig. 20), 
was of a thickly (juilted material. The Egyptians wore this 
pectoral up to the time of Xerxes, who em[)Ioyed their sailors, 
arme<l in this way. during his ex|>edition into Greece. Herodotus 
says that the Indians of .\sia wore a thorax of rush matting. 
In 1514. Magellan found tunics of quilted cotton, called ‘laudes,’ 
in use by tlie Muslims of (nizerat and the Deccan. An Indian 
helmet of this description from my collection (big. 21) is ex- 
hibitetl; in form it resembles the Egyiitian, and an Ethiopian 
one (Fig, 22), com|X>scd of Ixads of the same form, brought 
from Central Africa by Consul Petherick, is exhibited. Fig. 23 
shows that the same form, in India, was subsequently pnxluced 
in metal. A suit of quilted armour formerly belonging to Koer 
Singh, and lately presented to the Institution by Sir Vincent 
Eyre, is also exhibiteil ( Fig. 24), Tl>e body armour and helmet 
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fovmd ujxm XipjXKj Saliib at his death, which are now in the 
Museum of the Institution (Fig. 25, a, b and r), were thicklv 
quilted. LVoii the breast, this armour consists of two sheets of 
j>archment, and nine thicknesses ol [jadding conij>ose(l of cocoons 
of the Saiurnia mylitta, stuffed with the w<k)1 of the Eriodendron 
anfractuosum, D.C., neatly sewn together, as represented in Fig. 
25 b. The Aztecs and l\*rvivians a\^ guarded themselves with a 
wad<led cotton doublet. OniUed annour or tliick linen corselets 
were used by the Persians, flioeniciaus. ( halybes, Assyrians, 
Lusitanians, and Scythians, by the Greeks, and <x:casionaIly by 
the Romans. liy the Persians it was u^ed much later; and in 
Africa to this day, quilted armour, of ]>recisely tlie same descrip- 
tion, is u>ed botli for men and horses in the lk)rTiouese of 
C.Vntral Africa, and is described by Denham and Clapp.Tton (Fig. 
2(y). b'ig, 27 is a suit of arimnir .... from the Navigator 
Islands, com|Hned of coco-nut fibre coarsely netted. Fig. 28 is 
jxirt of a ('Innese jacket of sky-blue cotton, (juilted with enclosed 
plates of inui ; it [irccisely similar to the ‘brigandine jacket’ 
Used iu lM!ro[)e in tlie Ni.xteenth century, which was composed of 
‘small plates of iron (juilted within some stuff.* and ‘covered 
generally with sky-blut cloth.’ This class of armour may l)e 
regaril d as a link ('onnectiiig the c|uiltcd with the scale armour, 
to l>e described hereafter. 

.\s a material for sliields. the hides of animals were employecl 
even more universall>. and up to a later staj4e of civilization. In 
North America the majority of the wild tribes use shields of the 
thickest parts of the hides of the buffalo. In the .New Hebrides 
the skin of tile alligator is used for this purpose, as appears by 
a sjKH'imen belonging to the Institution. In Africa the Fans of 
the ilabiKui employ the hide of the elephant for their large, rec- 
tangular shields. The Wavii. th,* \Vag<igo, and tiie Abyssinians 
in liast .\frica, have shields of buffalo's nide, or some kind of 
leather, like the bUhiopians of the time of Herodotus. The ox- 
hide shiehls of the (ireeks are mentioned in Homer's Iliad: 
that of Ajax was composed i)f seven hides with a coating of brass 
on the outsiile. 1 'hc sixar t>f Hector is de.scribed as piercing six 
of the hides an<l the brass coating, remaining fixed in tlie seventh 
hide. The Kaffirs. IVchuanas, Basutos, and others in South 
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Africa, use the hide of the ox. The Kelgeres, Kelowi, and 
Tawarek, of Central Africa, employ the hic[e of the Leucoryx 
antelope. Shields of the rhinoceros hide, from Nubia, and of 
the ox, from Fernando Po, arc exhibited. In Asia the Biluchi 
carry .shields of the rhincx'eros horn, and the same material is also 
used in East Africa. A specimen from Zanzibar is in the Insti- 
tution. In the greater part of India the shields are made of 
rhinoceros and buffalo's hide, boiled in oil, until they sometimes 
become transparent, and are prfK>f against the edge of a sabre. 

In a higher state of civilization, as the facilities for construct- 
ing shields of improved materials increased, the skins of animals 
were still used to cover the outside. Thus the negroes of the 
Ciold C'oast made their shields of osier covered with leather. 
That of the Kaneinbu of Central Africa is of vvcxxl covered with 
leather, and very much resembles in form that of the Egyptians, 
which, as we learn from Meyrick and others, was also covere^l 
with leather, having the hair on the outside like the shields of 
the Greeks. The Roman ‘scutum’ was of wcxkI covered with linen 
and sheepskin. According to the author of Horae Perales, the 
Saxon shield was of wxxkI covered with leather; the same applies 
to the Scotch target, and leather was used as a covering for 
shields as late as the time of Henry \dll. 

Head crests . — The origin <^f the hairy crests of our helmets is 
clearly traceable to the custom of wearing for head-dresses the 
heads and hair of animals. The .Asiatic Ethiopians iKsed as a 
head-covering, the skin of a horse’s head, stri[>})ed from the car- 
case together with the ears and mane, and .so contrived, that the 
mane served for a crest, while the ears apf)cared erect upon the 
head ( Hdt. vii. 70). In the coins representing Hercules, he 
appears wearing a lic^m’s skin u|Km the head. These skins were 
worn in such a manner that the teeth appeared grinning at the 
enemy over the head of the wearer (as represented in Fig. 29, 
which is taken from a bronze in the Blacas collection), a custom 
which seems also to have prevailed in Mexico. Similar head- 
dresses are worn by tin* soldiers on Trajan’s Column. The horns 
worn *on the he^ds of some of the North American Indians (Fig. 
30), and in .some parts of .Africa, are no doubt derived from this 
practice of wearing on the head the skins of animals with their 
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appendages. The helmet of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, was sur- 
mounted by two .goat’s horns. Horns were afterwards repre- 
sented in brass, on the helmets of the Thracians (Fig. 31), the 
lielgic Gauls, and others. Fig. 32 is an ancient British helmet 
of bronze lately found in the Thames, surmounted hy straight 
horns of the same material. Homed helmets are figured on the 
ancient vases, big. 33 is a Greek helmet having horns of brass, 
and traces of the same cu.stom may still be observed in heraldry. 

The j)ractice of wearing head-dresse? of feathers, to distin- 
guish the chiefs from the rank and file, is universal in all parts 
of the world, and in nearly every stage of civilizatirm. .Amongst 
the North American In(lians the feathers are cut in a particular 
manner to tienote the rank of the wearer, precisely in the same 
manner that the long feather- of onr general officers distinguish 
them from those wearing shorter feathers in sulx)r(linate ranks. 
This custom. Mr. Schoolcraft oliserves, when describing the head- 
dresses of the American Indians, ma\ very probably be derived 
from the feathered creation, in which the males, in most of the 
cock, turkey, and pheasant tribev. are crowned wuh bright crests 
and ornaments of feathers. 

Solid plates . — It ha> often struck me as remarkable that the 
shells of the tortoise and turtle, which are so widely distributed 
and so easily captured, and which would ap|K"ar to furnish shields 
ready made to the hand of man. >hould seldom, if ever, in so far 
as 1 have been able to learn. l>e used In savages for that purpose. 
This may, however, be accounted for by the fact that broaxi 
shields of that particular fi>rni, though common in more advanced 
civilizations, are never found in the hands of savages, at least in 
those localities in which the turtle, or large tortoise, is available. 

It will be seen subsc(|iiently. in tracing the history of the 
shield, that in the rudest condition of savage life, this weapon of 
defence has a history of its own; that Ix^th in .Africa and .Aus- 
tralia it is derived hy successive stages from the stick or club, 
and that the broad shield (k>es not ap}>ear to have l>een developed 
until after mankind had acquired sufficient constructive skill to 
have been able to form shiehls of lighter aud more suitable 
materials than is aflOrded by the shell of the turtle. It is. how- 
ever. evident that in later times the analog)- was not lost sight of, 
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as the word ‘testudo’ is a name given by the Romans to several 
“ engines of war having shields attached to them, and esi>ecially 
to that particular formation of the legionary troops, in which 
they approached a fortified building with their shields joined to- 
gether, and overlapping, like the scaly shell of the imbricated 
turtle, which is a native of the Mediterranean and Asiatic seas. 

Jointed plates , — In speaking of the jointed plates, so common 
to all the Crustacea, it is sufficient to notice that this class of 
defence in the animal kingdom, may be regariled as the |>rototype 
of that peculiar form of armour which was used !>y the Romans, 
and to which the French, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, gave the name of ‘ecrevisse.’ from its resemblance to the 
shell of a lobster, 'fhe fluted armour, common in Persia, and in 
the middle ages of Furo]w, i> alsc) constructed in exact imitation 
of the corrugated shell defences of a large class of the Mollusca. 

Seale armour , — That scale armour derived its t)rigin from the 
scales of animals, there can be little doui)t. It has Inen state<l on 
the authority of Arrian {Tact, 13. 14), that the < ireeks distin- 
guished scale armour by tlie term XeTriBwTtk , ex|>ressive t>f its 
resemblance to the scales of fish; whilst the jointc<l armour, com- 
|X>sed of long ffexible l)ands, like the aniKair of tlic Roman Si>ldier, 
and the ‘ecrevisse’ of the mi<ld!e ages, was called from 

its resemblance to the scales of se rpents. 'Flu brute origin of 
scale armour is well illustrated by the breastjilale of the Ihigo 
Dvaks, a specimen of whicn .... is represented in big. 34. 
The process of its construction was tlescrilk'd in a n<»ticc attached 
to a sjxcimen of this armour in the b'xhihition of iHtjj. The 
scales of th- Pangolin are collected by the Hugis as they are 
thrown off by the animal, and are stitched on to bark with 
small threads of cane, so as to overlap each other in the same 
manner that they are arranged on the skin of the animal. When 
the front piece is completely covered with scales, a hole is cut 
in the bark for the head of tlie wearer. I'he sjx:cimen tiow ex- 
hibited apfxars, however, to be com}K>sed of the entire skin of 
the animal. Captain Cram, in liis U'a/k across Africa, mentions 
that file scales of the armadillo are in like manner collected by 
the negrexs of b^st Africa, an<l worn in a belt ‘three inches 
across/ as a charm. 
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It is reasonable to su]>pose that the use of scale armour, in 
most countries, originated in this manner by sewing on to the 
(|uilted armour lx‘fore described, fragments of any hard material 
calculated to give it aflditional strength. Pig. 35 is a piece of 
bark from Tahiti, stitd led with pieces of coco-nut ‘^Mlched on. 
The Sarmalians and Quad! are described by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus as being protected by a ‘lorica/ compi)sed of pieces of horn, 
planed and polished, and faste»ied like feathers upon a linen shirt. 
Pausanias also, who is confiniicd by Tacitii^^, says that the Sarma- 
tians had large herds of horses, that they collected the hoofs, and 
after pre[)aring them for the puriK>s'^. sewed them together, with 
the nerves and sinews f)f the same animal, *^0 as to overlap each 
other like the sm face of a fir cone, and he adds, that the ‘lorica’ 
thus formed was not inferior to that of the Greeks either in 
strength or elegance. The Mnjteror Domitian had, after this 
model, a cuirass of Imr’s htxds stitched n^gether. Fig. 36 repre- 
sents a fragnu nt of scale artnoiir made of horn, found at Pom|)eii. 
A very similar f)icce of armour (big. 37). from some part of 
Asia, said to be from Ja]>an. but the actual lixality of which is 
n<»t known, is figured in Meyrick’s .hu'irnf .frn/oi/r, pi. iii. i. ll 
is made of the hoofs of s. »me animal, stitched and fastened so as 
to hold together without the aid of a linen corselet. An ancient 
stone figure { big. 3H), having an iti'^cription in a character cog- 
nate to tlie (ireck. but in an unknown language, and covered with 
armour of this descriptioti. is rej)rcscnted in the third volume of 
the Journal of tho , lrchaool<i.;iaiI .Issociafion. The Kayans, in- 
habiting the eastern coast of P*<^rnco. form a kiitd of armour 
comiH*scd of little shells j>laced one overlapping the other, like 
scales, attd havittg a large mother-of-pearl <hell at the end. This 
last |>ortion of the armour is shown in the figure of the Kayan 
war-dress already referred to « Mg. 13). Mg. 39 ^ back- 

ami f»reast-piece of armour tn^m the Samivvich Islands, composed 
of scabs teeth, set like scales, and unite<l with string. 

Sitnilar scales would afterwards be constructed in bronze and 
iron. It was tlms employed by the F.g\ ptians (Fig. 40), two 
scales of which are sb<>wn in big. 41 : also by the Persians, 
As.syrians, I'hilistines. Dacians, ami most ancient nations. 

The armour of Goliath is Ixlieved to have been of scales, from 
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the fact of the word ‘kaskassim/ used in the text of i Sam. xvii, 
being the same employed in I^viticus ami Ezekiel, to express 
the scales of fish. Amongst the Romans, scale armour was re- 
garded as characteristic of barbarians, but they appear to have 
adopted it in the time of the Emperors. A suit of Jai>anese 
armour in my collection shows four distinct systems of defence, 
the back and breast being of solid plates, the sleeves and leggings 
composed of small pieces of irc.i, stitched on tu cloth, and united 
with chain, whilst other |X)rtions are cjuilted with enclosed pieces 
of iron (Fig. 4^, a and b). Fig. 43 a and is a suit of Oiinesc 
armour, in the Museum, having large iron scales on the inside 
(Fig. 44). This system was also employed in Europe. Fig. 45 
is the inner side of a suit of ‘jazerine* armour of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, in my collection I'ig. 46 represents a simi- 
lar suit in the Museum of the Institution, [)robahly of the same 
date, having large scales of iron on the outside. A last vestige 
of scale armour may lx* seen in the drcs> of tlie .Mbanians, which, 
like the Scotch and ancient Irish kilt, an<l that formerly worn by 
the Maltese jxasantry. is a relic of co>lume of the (ireek and 
Roman age. In the .Mhanian jacket the >cales are still repre- 
scnte<i in gold embroidery, 

OFFK.NSIVE \VEAI*0.\S oi MIC.X .\ M) AMM AI^ 

Piercinj:^ urapons . — The (inu of South Africa, when f)rcssed, 
will attack men. Inniding its head downwards, so as to pierce 
with the (Maint of its horn. Tlie same applies to many of the 
anteIo[>e tribe. The rhiiuKeros destroys the elephant with the 
thrust of its horn, ripping up the Ixlly ( Fig. 47). The horn rests 
on a strong arch formed by the nasal lx>nes ; those of the .African 
rhinoceros, two in number, are fixed to the nose by a strong 
ap|iaratU 5 of musclc.s and tendons, so that they ar^ kwse when 
the animal is in a quiescent state, hut Income finn and immovable 
when he is enraged, stK)wing in an es}K'cial manner that this 
apparatus is destined for warlike purjK>ses. It is capable of 
piercing the ribs of a horse, passing through saddle, padding, 
and all. Mr, .Atkinson, in hi.s Silxrian travels, sjxaks of the 
tusk of the wild txiar. which in those parts is long, and as sharp 
as a knife, and lie dcscrilxs the death of a hor^e which was killed 
by a single stroke from this animal, tklivered in the chest. The 
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buffalo charges at full si>eecl with its horn down. The bittern, 
with its beak, aims always at the eye. The walrus (Fig. 4^) 
attacks fiercely with its pointed tusks, and will attempt to pierce 
the side of a l.K>at with them. The needle-fish of the Anuizons is 
armed with a long [>ointed lance. The satne apjdies to the 
sword-fish of the Mediterranean and Atlantic (Fig. 49), which, 
notwithstanding its food is mostly vegetable, attacks the whale 
wi'th its spear-point on all occasions of meeting.. There is an 
instance on record, of a man, whilst bathing in the Severn m'ar 

Worcester, having been killed by the sword-fish 

The narwhal has a still more formidable wea|x)n of the same 
kind (Fig. 50). It attacks the whale, and (K'casionaliy the 
bottoms of ships, a s{x*cimen of the effect of which attack, from 
the Museum of the Institution, is represented in Fig. 51. The 
Esquimaux, who, in the accounts which they give of their own 
customs, profess to d - rive much experience from the habits of 
the animals amongst which they live, use the narwhars tusk for 
the points of their sjKars. I'ig. 52 repre.sents a ‘nugiiit* from 
Greenland, of the form mentioned hv ( Van? ; it is armed with 
the point of the narwhal's tusk. Mg. 53, from my e<illeclion, 
has the shaft also of narwhal'^ tusk; it is armed \Vilh a metal 
blade, but it is introduced here in order to show the a^sexuation 
w^hich existed in the mind of the constructor Ixlvveen his wca(H>n 
and the animal from which the shaft is derived, and for the 
capture of which it is chiefly used. The vvocxlen shaft, it will 
l>e seen, is constructed in the form of the fish, and the ivory 
fore-shaft is inserted in the snout in the exact position of that 
of the fi.sh itself. At Kotzebue Sound, Captain fleechey found 
the natives armed with lances composed of a wMlrus tenuh fixed 
to the end of a wocxlen staff (Fig. 54). They also employ the 
walrus tooth for the f>oints of their tomahawks (Mg. 35), The 
horns of the antelope are used as lance-jx>ints by the l)jihl)a 
negroes of Central Africa, as already mentioned (p. 32). and in 
Nubia also by the Shillooks and Dinkas. The antelope's horn is 
also ^used in South Africa for the same pur{K>sc. The argus 
pheasant of IrRiia. the wung-wader of Australia, and the plover 
of Central Africa, hav'c sptirs their wings, with which they 
%ht; the cock and turkey have spur,s on their feet, used expressly 
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for offence. The white crane of /Vnierica has been known to 
drive its beak deep into the fx>wels of a hunter. The Indians of 
Virginia, in ifx 36 , are descrilied as having arrows armed with 
tlie spurs of the turkey and beaks of birds. In the Cliristy 
collection there is an arrow, sup|K>sed to l>e from Souiii America, 
which is aniKMl with the natural !>oint of the deer’s horn (Fig, 
56). The war-club of the frr^juois, called G.\-XE-U'-GA O- 
DUS-HA, or ‘deer-horn war-club,' was armed with a [)oint of the 
deer’s horn ( b ig. 57), alxiut 4 inches in length ; dnee communica- 
tion with Europeans, a metal p<nnt has Ixrn substituted (Fig. 58). 
It apiH‘ars highly probable that the *martel-de-fer’ of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, which i^ also u>ed in India and Persia, 
may have been derived, as itv form indicates, from a horn wcajxm 
of this kin<l. Horn ]H>iins suitable for arming such vvcajxms 
hxive been ft>und b(»th in ICngland ainl Ireland, two specimens of 
which are in my collection, d'he wea|K)n of the sting-rav, from 
the methcxl of using it by the animal itself, should more proj>erly 
l>e classed with serrated wea|>ons, but it is a wea[x.>n in general 
use amongst savages for spear or arrow points (Fig. 59), for 
which it has the partictilar merit (vf breaking idT in the wound. 
It causes a frightful wound, and iKnng sharp]; serrated, as well 
as |>ointed, there is ixi means of cutting it out. It is used in this 
way by the inhabitants of (k'iml)ier Island. Samoa, ( Haheite, the 
I'iji Island.s, Pdlew Islamls. and inanv of the Ix)w Islands. 
Aiuinigst the savages of tropical South America, the blade of the 
ray. f>rol>ably the histrix. is u.sial for arrow-[>oints. 

In the Balistrs cafriscus (big. f»o L a rare Pritish fish, the 
anterior dorsal is prectxled by a strong erectile spine, which is 
used for jnercing other fishes from Ixmeath. Its base is expanded 
atul perforated, and a bolt from the supix>rting passes freely 
through it. When this spine is raised, a hollow at the back 
receives a prominence from the next tony ray, which fixes the 
spine in an ertrl [xisition, as the hammer of a gun-lock acts at 
ftdbcock, and the spine cannot be forced down till this prominence 
is withilrawn, as by pulling the trigger. This mechanism may 
be compared to the fixing and unfixing of a toyonet : when the 
spine is unfixed and Ixuit down, it is receiveil into a groove on 
the supporting plate, and offers no impediment to the progress 
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of the fish through the water. These fishes arc also found 
in a fossil state, and, to use the words of Professor Owen, 
from whose work this description of the Balistes is borrowed, 
exemplify in a remarkable manner the efficacy, beauty, and 
variety of the ancient armoury of that order. The stickleback 
is armed in a similar manner, and is exceedingly pugnacious. 
The Coiitis diccraus, Pall. (Fig. (K) b), has a multi-barbed hOrn 
on its back, exactly resembling the spears of the Esquimaux, 
South American, and Australian savages. The Naseus fronti- 
carnis, Lac. (Fig. 60 r), has also a sjxar- formed weapon. The 
Yellow-bellied Acanthurus is armed with a spine of considerable 
length upon its tail. 

The Australians of King George’s Sound use the pointed fin 
of the roach to arm their spears ; the inhabitants of New Guinea 
also arm their arrows with the offensive horn of the saw-fish, 
and with the claw of the cassowary. The sword of the Limujus, 
or king-crab, is an offensive weapon : its habits do not appear to 
be well undcrstcxxl, but its weapon is used in some of the Malay 
islands for arrow-points ( Fig. 61). The natives of San Salvador, 
when di.scovered by Columbus, used lances pointed with the teeth 
of fish. The spine of the Diodon is also used for arrow-points 
(F'ig. 62). Amongst other piercing weapons suggested by the 
horns of animals may Ik noticed the Indian *kandjar’ composed 
of one side of the horn of the buffalo, having the natural form 
and point (Fig. ^3). In later times a metal dagger, with ivory 
handle, was constructed in the same country (Fig. 64), after the 
exact m<xlcl of the one of horn, the handle having one side flat, in 
imitation of the half -split horn, though of course that peculiar 
fonn was no longer necessitated by the material then used. The 
same form of weafKui was afterwards used with a metal handle 
( Fig. 65). The sharp horns of the ‘sasin ’ or common antelope, 
often steel pointed, are still used as offensive weapons in India 
(Figs. 66, 67, ()8) Three stages of this weapon are ex- 

hibited, tlie first having the natural |x>ifit, the second a metal point, 
and the third a wca|x>n of nearly tlie same form composed 
entirely of metal. The Fakirs and Dervishes, not being* permitted 
by thfsir profession to carry arms, use the pointed iiorn of the 
aiitelope for this pur[K)sc. Fig* 69 is a specimen from my coUec- 
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tion; from its resemblance to the Dervishes* crutch of Western 
Asia, I presume it can be none other tlian the one referred to in 
the Journal of the Archaeological Associaiion, from which I ob- 
tained this infonnation respecting the Dervishes* weapon. Man- 
kind would also early derive instruction from the sharp thorns 
of trees, with which he must come in contact in his rambles 
through the forests; the African mimosa, the (jledischia, the 
American aloe, and the spines of certain palms, would afford him 
practical exj^erience of their efficacy as i>iercing weat>ons. and 
accordingly we find them often used by savages in barbing thdr 
arrows. 

Striking zccafons . — Many animals defend themselves by 
blows delivered with their wings or legs; the giraffe kicks like a 
horse as well as strikes sideways with its blunt horns ; the camel 
strikes with its fore legs and kicks with its hind legs ; the 
elephant strikes with its prolniscis and tramples with il^ feet ; 
eagles, swans, and other birds strike with their wings ; the 
swan is said to do so with sufficient force to break a rtiart’s leg; 
the cassowary strikes forward with its feet ; the tiger strikes a 
fatal blow with its paw ; the whale strikes with its tail, and 
rams with such force, that the American whaler lisst^x i> said to 
have Ix'cn sunk by that animal. There is no known example of 
mankind in so low a state as t(» lx* unac(juainted with the use of 
artificial wea|X)ns. The practice of boxing with the fist, how- 
ever, is by no means confined to the l»ritish Isles as some people 
seem to supjx,)se, for Ixsides the Romans. Lusitanians, and others 
mentioned in classical history, it f)revaileti certainly in the Poly- 
nesian islan<ls and in Central Africa. 

Serrated zeeapons . — This class of wea(K>ns in animals corre- 
sjKJtids to the cutting weafKms of men. Aim>ngst the most 
barbarous races, however, as amongst animals, no example of a 
cutting weapon is founfi : altlmugh the Polynesian islanders make 
very gcxxl knives of the split and sliarpened edges of bamboo, 
and the Esquimaux, alsf>, use the split tusk of the walrus as a 
knife.^ these cannot he regarded, nor, indeed, are they used, as 
edged weapons* These, strictly sjjeaking. are confined to the 
metal age, and their place, in the earliest stages of civiltxation, is 
supplied by weapons with serrated, or saw-like edges. 
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Perhaps the nearest approach in the animal kingdom to an 
edged weaix:>n is the fore-arm of the mantis, a kind of cricket, 
used by the Qiinese and others in the Itas* for their amusement. 
Their combats have been compared to that of two soldiers fight- 
ing with sabres. They cut and parry with their fore-arms, and, 
sometimes, a single stroke with these is sufficient to decapitate, 
or cut in tw^o tin? IkkIv of an antagonist. l>n! on closer insi>ec- 
tion, these fore-arms are found to be set with a row of strong 
and sharp spines, similar to those of all other animals that are 
provi(le<l with this class of weaixm. The snout of the saw-fish 
is another exam[)le of the serrated wea|K>n. Its mrxlc of attack- 
ing the whale is by jumping up high in the air. and falling on 
the animal, not with the jHMttt. but with the sides of its formid- 
able weajK>n, lK»th edges of which are armed with a row of sharp 
horns, set like teeth, by means of which it rasps a severe cut in 
the flesh of the whale. The dc>ign in this case i< precisely anal- 
ogous to that of the Australian savage, who throws his similarly 
ctmstntcled vo U) ''trike, not with the Isme point, but 

with its UK^rc formitlahic ctlges, wliich are thick set witit a row 
of NlKirp“|x»intcd pieces ' f i>hsi<lian. or rock-crystal. The saw- 
fish is among>t the mo>t widely distribute<l of fishes, belonging 
to the arctic, antarctic, and tropical seas. It may. therefore, xtry 
IK>ssib!y have serve*! as a m*><icl in many of the numerous locali- 
ties ill which this character **f wea|>on is fonml in the hands of 
savages. The stT*'nt itself is tised as a weajKin by the inhabitants 
of New (iuinea. the base In'ing cut and lK)untl nnind so as to 
form a hatulle. big. 70 is a >|K*cimen from the .Museum of the 
!nslituti*>n, 'Fhe weajx>n of the ^ting-ray. though iKsed by sav- 
ages for spear“|>oints, m*»re pr<»perly belongs to this class, as 
the hkhIc *>f its employment by the animal itself consists in 
twisting Its h>ng. slemler tail nnmd tlie ( bject of attack, and 
cutting the surface wiili its setraicd edge. The teeth of all ani- 
mals, inchuling those of man himself, also furnish examples 
of serratcil weaiKins. 

When we fm<l nKxleP of this class of weaix)n so widejy dis- 
tributed in the lower creation, it is not surprising that the first 
efforts of mankin*! in tlie construction of trenchant implements, 
should so universally consist of teeth or flint flakes, arranged 
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along the edges of staves or clubs, in exact imitation of the 
examples which he finds ready to his hand, in the mouths of the 
animals which he captures, and on which he is dependent for his 
food. Several specimens of implements, edged in this nunner 
with sharks’ teeth . ; . . are represented in Figs. 71, 72, 73, 74. 
They are found chiefly in the Marquesas, in Tahiti, Dcpeyster’s 
Island, Byron’s Isles, the Kingsmill Group, Radak Island, and the 
Sandwich Islands, also in New Zealand (Fig. 75). They are of 
various shapes, and are used for various cutting purposes, as 
knives, swords, and glaves. Two distinct methods of fastening 
the teeth to the w(X)d prevail in the Polynesian Islands; firstly, by 
inserting them in a groove cut in the siiles of the stick or weapon ; 
and secondly, by arranging the teeth in a row, along the sides 
of the stick, between two small strips of wood on cither side of 
the teeth, lashed on to the staff, in all cases, with small strings, 
composed of plant fibre. The points of the teeth arc usually 
arranged in two opix>site directions on the same staff, so that 
a severe cut may be given either in thrusting or withdrawing 
the weai>on. 

A similarly constructed implement, also edged with sharks' 
teeth, was found by Captain Graah on the east coast of Green- 
land, and is mentioned in Dr. Kings paper on the industrial 
arts of the Esquimaux, in the Journal of the Ethnological Society. 
The teeth in this implement were secured by small nails, or 
pegs of lK)ne : it was used formerly on the West Coast, A 
precisely similar implement (Fig. 76), but showing an advance 
in art by l>eing set with a row of chips of meteoric iron, was 
found amongst the Esquimaux of Davis Strait, and is now in the 
department of meteorolites in the British Museum. Others, of 
the same nature, from fJreenland, are in the Christy collection 
(Fig. 77). The *pacho* of the South Sea Islands ap}>ears to 
have been a sort of club, armed on the inner side with sharks' 
teeth, set in the same manner. The Tapoycrs, of Brazil, used a 
kind of dub, which w'a,s broad at the end, and set with teeth 
and bgnes, sharpened at the point. 

Hernandez gives an account of the construction of the Mexi- 
can ‘maquahuilt’ or Aztec war-club, which was armal on both 
sides with a row of obsidian flakes, stuck into holes, and fastened 
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with a kind of gum (Fig. 78). Herrera, tlie Spanish historian, 
also mentions these as swords of wo^>d, having a groove in the 
fore part, in which the flints were stronf>ly fixed with bitumen 
and thread. In 1 530, according to the Spanish historians, Copan 
was defended by 30,000 men, armed with these weapoiis, amongst 
others; and similar weajxwis have been represented in the sculp- 
tures of Yucatan. They are also represented U\ Ijord Kings- 
I>orough’s important work on Mexican antiquities, from which 
the accompanying representations are taken (Figs. 78, 79, 80). 
One of these swonls, having six pieces of obsidian on each side 
of the blade, is to l>e seen in a Museum in Mexico. 

In the burial mounds of Western North America, Mr. Lewis 
Morgan, the historian of the Iroquois, mentions that rows of 
flint flakes have been found lying, side by side, in order, and 
suggesting the idea that they must have been fastened into sticks 
in the same manner as those of Mexico and Yucatan. 

Through<uit the entire continent of Australia the natives arm 
their s{x*ars with small sharp pieces of obsidian, or crystal, and 
recently of glass, arranged in rows along the sides near the 
fK)int, and fastened wi»h a cement of their own preparation, 
thereby producing a weai><m which, though thinner in the shaft, 
is j>recisely similar in character to those already described (Figs. 
Hi and 82). Turning again to the northern hemisphere, we find 
in the Museum of IVo{ess<»r Nilsson, at Lund, in Sweden, a 
snuKXh. sharp"|w minted piece of bone, found in that country, 
alxntt six inches long, gnnned on each side to the depth of about 
a quarter of an incli, into each of whicli grooves a row of fine, 
sharp-edged, and slightly-curved flints were inserted, and fixed 
with cement. The in.strunient thus armed was fastened to the 
eml of a shaft of wchhI. and might either have been thrown by 
the hand or projected from a lx)w (Fig. 83). Another precisely 
similar implement ( Mg. 84 ) is represented in the illustrated 
Catalogue of the Museum at Copenhagen, showing that in both 
these countries this system of constructing trenchant implements 
was eniplovcd. In Ireland, although there is no actual evidence 
of flints having Ixen set in this manner, yet from the numerous 
examples of this class of weapon that are found elsewhere, and 
tlte frequent occurrence of flint implements of a form that would 
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well adapt them to such a puriK)se, the author of the Catalogue 
of the Royal Irish Academy expresses his opinion that the same 
arrangement may very possibly have existed in that country, 
and that the wood in which they were inserted may, like that 
.which, as I have already said, is sup|>osed to have held the flints 
found in the graves of the Inxjuois, have jH*rished by decay. 

Poisoned 7i*eaf>ons . — It is unnecessary to enter here into a 
detailed account of the use of {xuson by man and animals. Its 
use by man as a weapon of oflence is chiefly confined to those 
tropical regions in which poisonous herbs and reptiles are most 
abundant. It is use'l by the Xegnx‘<, Ilushmen, and Hottentots 
of Africa; in the Indian Archipelago, New llebri<les. and Xevv 
Caledonia. It appears formerly to have been us<*d in the South 
Seas. It is employetl in llootan; in Assam: by the Stiens of 
C’ambodia : and formerly by the M<H»rs of Mogadore. The 
ParthiaiiN an<l Scythians used it in ancient timo; aitd it a}>}K‘ars 
always to have been regarded by ancient writers as the es|Krial 
attribute. of barbari^nm. The Italian brav(Ks of modern Knrojic 
also used it. In America it is empl<»yed by the Dariait Indians, 
in Guiana, lirazil, Peru, l*araguay, and on the ()rin(K'o. 'I'he 
comjxisition of the |H)i>on varies in the difTerent race<, the liush- 
nien and Hottentots using the venomous secretions of mtik^uIs 
and caterpillars, whiNt most other nations of the worhl employ 
tlie poisonous herbs of the different countries they inhabit, show* 
ing that in all f)n)babiliiy this must have Inen one of those arts 
which, though of very early origin, arose s|x>ntanerntsly and se[*a- 
rately in the various (juarters of the glolxr, after the human 
family had separated. This subject, however, is deserving of a 
separate treatment, and will 1 k‘ alluded to elsewhere. 

In drawing a [>arallel !>et\veen the weajions of men and ani- 
mals used in the a{>plication of poison for offensive purpt)**es, two 
points of similitude deservx' attention. 

I'irstly, the fK)ison gland of many serj>enls is situated on the 
upper jaw% Ixdiind and Ixdow the eyes. A long excretory duct 
extends^ from this gland to the outer surface of the upper jaw, 
and opens above and before the |x»ison teeth, by which tneans the 
t>oison flow's along the sheath into the ui>|ht ojK*ning of the t«x>th 
in such a manner as to secure its insertion into the W'ound. The 
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hollow int rior of the bones with which the South American and 
other Indians arm the poisoned arrows secures the same object 
(Fig. 85) ; it contains the {>oisonous liquid, and provides a channel 
for its insertion into the wound. In the bravo's dagger of Italy, 
a spc'cimen of which fiom my collection is .hown in Fig. 86, a 
similar provision for the insertion of the poison is effected by 
means of a groove f)n either side of the blade, communicating 
with two rows of small holes, into which die poison Hows, and is 
retailed in that part <*f the blade which enters the wound. 
Xearly similar blailes, with holes, have been found in Ireland, 
of which a ^jKximen is in the Academy's Museum, and they 
have lieen compared with others of the sajiie kind from India, 
hut I am not aware that there is any evidence to show that thev 
were used for jxnson. Some of the Indian daggers, however, 
are constructed in close analogy with the |)oison apparatus of 
the scr|H*nt’s t«H>th. having an enclosed tube running down the 
middle of the hlade. communicating with a reservoir for |x>ison 
in the handle, and having lateral openings in the Idade for the 
diffusion of the j>oison in llu wound. .'Similar holes, but without 
any encU>scd tube, ami having only a groove on the surface of 
the hlade to communicate w ith the holes, are found in some of the 
Scotch tlirks. and in several forms of coutcau Jc cliassc, in which 
they apjK’ar to liavc been u^^cd merely wiili a view of letting air 
into the wound, and accelerating death ( i igs. 87 a and h). The 
Sc<»lch dirk, here repre'^enletl, has a grcKive running from the 
handle along the hack <»f the blatie to within three and a half 
inches <»f tlie |>oint. In the lK»ttom of this gnnjve ten holes are 
pierced, which ci»mmunicate with other lateral holes at right 
angles, <»|H‘ning on to the sides of i 1 k‘ hlade. Daggers are still 
made at Sheffield for the South .\merican market with a small 
hole drilleil through the hlade. near the jx>int. to contain the 
IK)ison; and in mv odlcclion there is an iron arrow-ix>int (Fig. 
88). evidently formed of the |>oint of one of these daggers, having 
iIk' hole near the i>oint. 

It often hapjH'Us that forms which, in the early historv of an 
art. have served some specific object, are in la^cr times applied 
to other uses, and are uhimat dy retained only in the forms of 
otnamentation. Tliis seems to have Inxn the case with the 
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pierced work upon the blades of weapons which, intended origi- 
nally for poison, was afterwards used as air-holes, and ultimately 
for ornament only, as ap{)ears by a [ylug bayonet of the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century in the Tower Armoury, No. 
3c)o of the official Catalogue, for a drawing of which, as well as 
that of the Scotch dirk, I am indebted to Captain A. Tupper, a 
member of the Council of tliis Institution. 

The second }>oint of analogy to which I would draw attention 
is that of the muhi-harl>ed arrows of mo.^t savages to the multi- 
l>arl>ed .stings of insects, es|Ka'ially that of the hcc (Fig. 89), 
which is so constructed that it cannot usually be withdrawn, but 
breaks off with il> jxiison<»us ap[H*ndage into the wound. An 
exact parallel to this is found in the jroisoned arrows of sav^ages 
of various races, which, as already mentioned, are frequelitly 
arme(l with the iw*ini (U' tlie ‘^ting-ray, for the express purjx)se 
of breaking in the wound, in the arrows of the Lushmen, the 
shaft is often i)artly cut through, as to break when it comes 
in contact with a Ijone, an<l the barb is constructed to remain in 
the wound when the arrow is withilrawn ( Fig. () 0 )- The same 
apjilies to the l>arlH*d used with the Malay blowpipe (log. 

91 ), and those of the wild iriln'S of Assam ( Fig. 92), which are 
also jK>isoned. riie arrowdH>int> t>t the Slioshunes of North 
.America (Fig. 03). saiil to \ k ^ })oisoned, are tied on, mir[X)sely, 
with gut in such manner as to remain when the arrow is with- 
drawn. The arrows the Macoushie tribe of Guiana (big. 94 ^ 
are made with a stn.all l>arh t d and }s>i>oned head, which is inserted 
in a socket in the <]ia!t, in which it tits l(X>sely, so as to detach 
in the wound. Hu*' weajHm appears to form the link between 
the |X)isone<l arrtov and the tishing arrow or harjxxm, which 
is widely distributcii, ami which 1 pro|x>se to deseri!#e on a subse- 
quent occasion. Mr. I^itbam, of Wilkinson s. Pali Mall, has 
Iktii kind enougli to describe to me a Wmetian dagger of glass, 
formerly in his {x>sses>ion ; it had a tulx' in the e'cntre for the 
lx>isoti, and tlic blade was constructed with three edges. By 
a sharf) wrench from tlic assassin, the blade was broken^ off. and 
remained in the \voun«l. 

It has als(!> lx*en sup|x>sed that from their |x*culiar construction 
most of the triangular and ooncave-hnsed arrow-heads of flmt 
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that are found in this country, and in Ireland, were constructed 
for a similar purpose (l^ig. 95). 

The serrated edges of vveaj)ons, like tliose of the bee and the 
sting- ray, when used as arrow-points, were likewise instrumental 
in retaining the t>oison and introducing it into the wound, and 
this form was coj)iid with a similar object in some of the 
I'lorentine daggers al)ove mentioned, a |M)rtion of the blade of 
one of which, taken from Mevrick's . ificiciit . Irms and Armour, 
is shown in Fig. </>. 

Although the UvSe of p(Msi>n would in tliese days be scouted by 
all civilized nations as an instrument in war. we find it still 
applied to useful purjxvses in the destruction (d' the larger ani- 
mals. The operation of whaling, whicli is attended with so 
much danger and dithculiy, ha^ of late l)een greatly facilitatetl 
by the use of a mixture of strychnine and ‘w«M)rali.‘ the well- 
known |K)ison of the Indian^ of South America. An ounce of 
this mixture, attached to a Ninall exi>losivc shell fired fr«»m a 
carbine, has lH‘en f<»und to destroy a whale in less than eighteen 
minutes, without risk to the whaler. 

When we ci^nsider how impUeut a crcattire the alMjriginal 
and uninsirucl <1 man must have Iktu. when contending with 
the large and [)owerful aiumaN with which he was surroim<le<l, 
we cannot t(K> much admire that pn»vision of nature which 
app<.‘ars to have directed his attention, during the very earliest 
stages of his existence, t(» the acquirement of the subtile art of 
fxfisoning. In the forests r»f (iuiana, there are trilx's, such as the 
Otomacs, apj)arently weaf>onless. but which, by simply }K)isorung 
the thumb-nail with 'curare’ or ‘woorali,* at once lK*come formid- 
able antagonists. Poison is available for htmting as well as fiir 
warlike puqK*s(s: the !^outh American Indians eat the monkeys 
killed by this means, merely cutting out tlic part struck, and 
the wild tribes of the Malay |H*r.insuIa do not even trouble them- 
selves to cut out the part before eating. The IJusbmen, and the 
Stiens of Camlxxlia. use their jioisone<l weajKms chiefly against 
wild beasts and elepbant.s. 

Thus we see uhal the most noxious of herbs and the most 
repulsive of reptiles have beui the meatis ordained to instruct 
mankind in what, during the first ages of his existence, must 
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have been the nK)st useful of arts. We cannot nowr determine 
how far this aficnt may have been iiiflucutial in exterminating 
those huge aiiimals, the lilcpiias priini^cnius and Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus, with the remains of which the earlie.st races of man 
have Ix'cn so frequently associated, and which, in tho.ic primaeval 
days, b 'ffire he Ixgan to tiini hi' hand to the destruction of his 
own species, must have constituted his formidable enemies. 

. . . . — :\. l.ANK-box riTT^KivKRS, Journal of the Royal United 
Seri-ice Institutum. \ol XI, and reprinted in 1 he Evolution of 
Culture. 57-82 ( Clarendon I’ress. KtoC)). 


ON TllF, ORIGIN OF THF: I'l.OUiH AND WHFdiL-CARRIAGE 

.... Not onlv the beginning of agriculture, but the invention 
of the plotigh itself, are {)r<--liistoric. The plough was known to 
the ancient F'.g'ptians and llabvlonians, and tlie very existence 
of these nations i>oints to previon> thousands of year.' of agri- 
cultural life, which alone could have prcKluced such dense, settled, 
and civilised jK»pnlation-.. It was with a sense of what the plough 
ha<l done for them, that the old I'.gyptians ascrilxd its invention 
to Osiris, an<i the \V<'ic iKtrd' said the .Aoin;^ taught its use 
to Mattu. the first man. Many nations have glorified the plough 
in legeml and religion, p<-rhaps never more {xx'tically than where 
the 1 lindtjs celebrate Sitii, the sjsiuse of Rama, rising brown and 
heantecrtis. crowned with corn-ear', from the ploughed field: she 
is herself the furrow (sitd) pcrsonifie<l. I’etween mans first 
rude hu'lvuKlrv. ami thi' advancetl state of tillage, lies the long 
interval which must be filled in by other than historical evidence. 
What has first to Ik- l.s.ked for is hardly the actual invention of 
planting, which might seem obvious even to rude tnlres who never 
l.ractise it. Ifverv savage is a ]>ractical Ixvtanist skilled m the 
localities and seast'-ns of all useful pla.tts. so that he can scarcely 
be ignorant that seeds or rotrts. it put int<» proper places in the 
ground, will grow. When low trilws are found not tilling the 
soil but living on wild fo*xl. as apparently all mankind once di . 
the reason of the absence of agriculture would seein to be no 
mere ignorance, but insecurity, roving life, nnsuitable chmat'. 
want of projwr plants, and in regions where wld trmts are plen 1 - 
ful. sheer idleness and carelessness. On looking into the condition 
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of any known savage tribes, Australians, Andamaners, Botocudos, 
Fuegians, Esquimaux, there is always one or more of these 
reasons to account for want of tillage. The turning-point in the 
history of agriculture seems to be not the first thought of plant- 
ing, but the practical beginning by a tribe settled in one 5ix)t to 
assist nature by planting a patch of ground round their huts. Not 
even a new implement is needed. Wandering tribes already carry 
a stick for digging roots and unearthing burrowing animals, such 
as the kaita of the Australians, with its [x>int hardened in the fire 
(Fig. i), or the double-ended stick which Dobrizhoffer mentions 
as carried by the AbifX)ne women to dig up eatable roots, knock 
down fruits or dry branches for fuel, and even, if need were, 
break an enemy’s head with. The stick which dug up wild roots 
passes to the kindre<l use of planting, and may be reckoned as 
the primitive agricultural implement. It is interesting to notice 
how the Hottentots in their husbaiKlry break u[) the ground with 
the same stone-weighted stick they use so skilfully in nxd-dig- 
ging or unearthing animals. The simple pointed stake is often 
mentioned as the implement of barbaric husbandry, as when the 
Kurubars of South India are descrilwd as with a shari> 
digging up six)ts of ground in the skirls of the forest, find sowing 
them with ragy* ; or where it is mentioned that the Ikxlo and 
Dhimal of North-luist India, while working the ground with iron 
bills and hoes, u.se a 4- ft. two-{H>inted wcxHlen staff for a dibble. 
The spade, which is hardly to l>e reckoner! among primitive agri- 
cultural imj)lements. may l>c cc>nsi<lered as improved from the 
digging-stick by giving it a flat paddle-like end, or arming it with 
a broad (x>inted metal blade, and afterwards providing a foot-stqx 
In the Hebrides is to l>e seen a curious implement called caschram, 
a kind of heavy t>ent spade with an iron-shod point, which has 
been set down as a sort of r)riginal plough; but its action is that 
of a spade, and it seems out of the line of dcvelopmqit of the 
plough. To trace this, we have to pass from the digging-stick 
to the hoe. 

All jrnplements of the nature of hoes seem derived from the 
pick or axe. Thus the New Caledcmians arc said to um their 
wooden picks both as a weapon and for tilling tlie ground. Tlte 
tma or Maori hoe (Fig. a), from R. Taylor’s, ‘'New Zealand and 
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its Inhabitants^ * p. 423, is a remarkable curved wooden implement 
in one piece. It is ctirious that of all this class of agricultural 
implements, the rudest should make its appearance in Europe. 
Tradition in South Sweden |K>mts to waste pieces of once tilled 
land in the forests and wihis, as having hem the fields lof the 
old hackers, and wulhin a generation there was still to be seen 
in use on forest farms the *‘hack" itself ( hig. 3), uiade of a st^e 
of spruce-fir, with at the kmer end a stout projecting branch cut 
short and pointe<l. h.vcn among native trlljes of America a more 
artificial hoe than this was found in use. Thus the hoe used by 
the North American women in preparing the soil for planting 
maize after the old slaiks ha<l been hurnl is described as a bent 
[Mcce of wrxKh three fingers witle, fixed to a long handle. In other 
North American tribes, iIk' women hoed with a shoulderblade of 
an elk or buffalo, or a piece of llie shell of a tortoise fixed to a 
straight handle, broin this stage wc come up to implements with 
metal blades, such as the Kafir axe. which by turning the blade in 
the hamlle iKcnmes an implement for h<xdng. The hcavy-hladed 
Indian h<x‘ (Sanskrit kuddaia) called kodfily in Malabar, which 
is shown here ( big. 4 ) is one cxam])lc of the iron-bladed hoe, 
of clumsy and ancieni t\\K\ The m<Hlern varieties of the hoe need 
no derailed descriplbin Iktc. 

That the primitive pl<»ngh was a hoc dragged through the 
ground to form a cniuinuous turnuv, i< seen from the very 
structure of early ploughs, and was accc|>ted as obvious by Ginzrot 
(*AVagcu uml l\ihrwerke der (micchen iind Romer,'’ vol. i. and, 
Klemm, “Culturwissenschaft.'* part ii, p. 78). The evidence of 
the transitions throiigh w Inch agriculiiiral implements have passed 
in Sweden during the ia>t ten centuries or so, which was unknown 
to these writers, strongly confirmatory of the ,r»me view. It 
aj>j>ears that the fir-tree hack ( big. 3 ) was followed by a heavier 
W'oodeii implement of similar shape, which was dragged by hand, 
making small furnnvs; this furrow -cnx>k" is still used for sow - 
ing. Afterwards was intro<luced the ‘^plough-crook. ' made in 
twm pieces, the share witli the handle, ami the [x>le for drawing. 
The share w^as afterw‘ards sImx! with a threc-cpnierecf iTon bill, 
but the implement was long drawn by hand, till eventually it 
cainc to be drawn by mares or cows. Thus in comparatively 
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inodern tiiiKs a transformation took place in Sweden remarkably 
resembling that of which we have circumstantial evidence as 
having happened in ancient Egypt. The Egyptian monuments 
show a plough, which was practically a great hoe, being dragged 
by a rope by men. Still more perfect is the ploughing scene here 
copied in Fig. 5. Here the man who follows the plough to break 
up the ckxls is working with the ordinary Egyptian hoe, remark- 
able for its curv.‘d wocxlen blade longc** than the handle, and 
prevented from coming abroad by the cord attaching the blade 
to the handle half-way down. This peculiar implement, with its 
cord to hold it together, reappears on a larger scale in the plough 
itself, where the straight stick is lengthened to form the fX)lc 
In* which the oxen draw it, and a pair of han<lles are added by 

which the ploughman keeps down atul guides the ])lough 

The plough, drawn by oxen or horses, and provided with 
wheels, has taken on itself the accessories of a wheel-carriage. 
Hut when the l)!ongh is traced hack to its earliest form of a hoe 
dragged hy men, its nature has little in common with that of the 
vehicle. Though the origin of the wheel -carriage is even more 
totally lust in }»re-historr anti(|uiiy than that of the plough, there 
seems nothing to object to the ortUnary tlieoretical explanation 
that the first vcliiclc was a fledge <lragg‘*(l along the ground, that 
when heavy masses had to he moved, rollers were put under 
the sledge, and that these rollers passed into wheels fonn- 
ing [)art of the carriage itself. The steps of such a transition, 
with one notable exception which will 1 k‘ noticed, are to be 
actually found. The sledge was known in ancient I^gypt [see the 
well-known painting from El Hersheh of a colossal statue being 
dragged by men with ropes on a sledge along a greased way, 
Wilkinson, “Ancient h'gyptians," vol. iii). On mountain-roads, 
as in Switzerland, as well as on the snow in winter, the sledge 
remains an important practical vehicle. The use of rollers under 
the sledge was also familiar to the ancients (Are the equally well- 
known Assyrian sculj>turc of the moving of the winged bull, in 
Layard’s “Nineveh and Hahylon,'’ p. iio). If now the middle 
part of the tnmk of a tree used as a roller w<^re cut down to a 
mere axle, the two ends remaining as solid drums, and stops were 
fixed under tlie sledge to prevent the axle from running away, 
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the result would be the rudest imaginable cart I am not aware 
that this can be traced anywhere in actual existence, either in 
ancient or modern times; if found, it would be of much interest 
as vouching for this particular stage of invention of the wheel- 
carriage. But the stage which would l>c theoretically the next 
improvement, is to be traced in practical use ; this is to saw two 
broad drums off a tree-trunk, and connect them to a stout bar 
through their centres, pinned fast, so that the whole turns as a 
single roller. The solid drum-wheel was used in the fann-carts 
of classic times (sec the article 'Tlaustrum.” by Yates, in Smith’s 
“Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities”). The ox-wagon 
here shown is taken from the Antonine column (Fig. 6); it 
appears to have solid wheels, and the scjuarc end of the axle 
proves that it and its drum-wheels turned round together in one. 
A further improvement was to make the wheel with several pieces 
nailed together, which would be less likely to s[)lit. The ancient 
Roman farm-carts were mostly made with such wheels, as are 
their successors which are used to this day with wonderfully 

little change, as In Gireece and Fortugal C'onsidering that 

the railway-carriage builder gives up the coach-wheel principle, 
and returns to the primitive con.stniction of the ])air of wheels 
fixed to the axle turning in l>earing>. we see that our ordinary 
carriage-wheels turning indejKmdently on their axles are best 
suited to comparatively narrow whetls. and to smooth ground 
or made roads. Here they give greater lightness and s|K*ed, and 
especially have the advantage of easily chaiiging direction and 
turning, which in the old block- wheel cart can only be done by 

gradually slewing round in a wide circtiit — F. B. Tvoou, 

Journal of the Anthrofological Institute, 10:74-81, 

EARLY MODES Ol* N AVKiATlOX 
I. SOLID TRi;\KS AND Dl^OOl'T CANOKS 

.... It requires but little imagination to conceive an idea of 
the process by which a wooden supi)ort in the water f<»rccd itself 
upon the notice of mankind. The great flcHxls to which the 
valleys (^f^many large rivers are subject, more esjxjcially those 
which have their sources in tropical regions, sometitnes devastate 
the whole country within miles of lluii banks, and by their sud- 
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denncss frequently overtake and carry down numbers of both 
men and animals, together with large quantities of timber which 
had grown upon the sides of the valleys. The remembrances of 
such deluges are preserved in the traditions of many savage 
races, and there can be fittle doubt that it was by this means that 
the human race first learnt to make use of floating timber as a 
supix)rt for the IkxIv. The wide distribution of the word signi- 
fying shij) — I^tin naz'is; Greek vais; Sanskrit nau; Celtic ft4w; 
Assam nao; IV)rt Jackson, Australia, nao — attests the antiquity 
of the term. In llible history the same term has been employed 
to fKTsonify the tradition of the first shipbuilder, Xoah. 

It is even said, though with what truth I am not aware, that 
the American grey squirrel (Sciurus mij^ratorius) , which mi- 
grates in large numbers, crossing large rivers, has been known 
to embark on a piece of iloaiing timl)er, and paddle itself across. 

T!k* North American Indians frequently cross rivers by clasp- 
ing the left arm and leg round the trunk of a tree, and swimming 
with the right. 

The next stage in the development of the canoe would consist 
in pointing the ends, so as to afford less resistance to tlte water. 
In this stage we find it represented on the XW. coast of .Vustralia. 
Gregory* in the year i8()i. says that his ship was visited on 
this coast by two natives, who had {)a<idlc(l off on logs of wood 
shajK‘d like canoes, not hollowed, but very buoyant, about 7 
feet Kmg, an<l i foot thick, which they projxdled with their 
hands only, their legs resting on a little rail made of small 
sticks driven in on each side. Mr. T, Baines, also, in a letter 
(pioted by the Rev. J. G. \\'<x)d, in liis%.Va/f/r(i/ History of Man 
(vol. ii. |>. 7t, speaks of some canoes which he saw^ in North 
.Australia as being ‘mere logs of wood, capable of carrying a 
couple of men.’ ( Itlicrs used on the north coast are dug out, but 
as these are provided with an outrigger, they have probably 
Ix'en derived from New Guinea. The canoes used by the Aus- 
tralians on the rivers consist either of a bundle of rushes bound 
together and [K>inted at the ends, or else they are formed of 
bark in a very simple manner; but on the soutb-east coast, near 
Cape Howe, t aptain Cook, in his first voyage, found numbers of 
canoes in use by the natives on the seashore. These he described 
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as being very like the smaller sort used in New Zealand, which 
WQTc hollowed out by means of fire. One of these was of a size 
to be carried on the shoulders of four men. 

It has been thought that the use of hollowed canoes may have 
arisen from observing the eft'ect of a split reed or bamboo upon 
the water. The nautilus is also said to have given the first idea 
of a ship to man ; and Pliny. Diodorus, and Stralx) have stated 
that large tortoise-shells were used by primitive races of man- 
kind (Kitto, Pictorial Bible). It has also been supposed that 
the natural decay of trees may have first suggested tlie employ- 
ment of hollow tr.'es for cainx's, but such trees arc not easily 
removed entire. It is difficult to conceive how so great an ad- 
vance in the art of shipbuilding was first introduced, but there 

can be no doubt that the agent first employed for this pnrj)ose 
was fire. 

I have notic 'd when travelling in lUilgaria that the gi[>sies 
and others who roam over that country usually select the foot 
of a dry tree- to light their cix)king fire: the dry wood of the 

tree, combined with the sticks collected at the fiH)t of it, makes 

a good blaze, and the tree throws forward the heat like a fire- 
j)lacc. Successive parties camping on the same ground, attracted 
thither by the vicinity of water, use the same firejdaces, and the 
result is that the trees by d grees become hollowed out for some 
distance from the foot, the hollow part formed by the fire serv- 
ing the purpose of a ^emi-cylindrica) chimney. Such a tree, torn 
up by the roots, or cut off below the part excavat'xl by the fire, 
would form a very serviceable caiKx% the parts not excavated by 
the fire being sound amf hard. Tlie Andaman islanders use a 
tree in this manner as an oven, the fire being kept constantly 
burning in the hollow formed by the flames. 

One of the best accounts of the prtxress of digging out a canoe 
by means of fire is that described by Kalm, on the Delaware 
river, in 1747. He says that, when the Indians intend to fell a 
tree, for want of proper instruments they employ fire; they 
set fire^ tp a quantity of wckxI at the nxjts of the tree, and 
in order that the fire might not reach fitrther up than they 
would have it. they fasten some rags to a dip them in 

water, and keep continually washing the tree a little above the 
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fire until the lower part is burnt nearly through; it is then 
pulled down. When they intend to hollow a tree for a canoe, 
they lay dry branches along the stem of the tree as far as it 
must l>e hollowed out, set them on fire, and replace them by 
others. While these parts are burning, they keep pouring water 
on those parts that are not to be burnt at the sides and ends. 
When the interior is sufficiently burnt out, they Mke their stone 
hatchets and shells and sc<x)p out the burnt wood. These canoes 
are usually 30 or 40 feet long. In the account of one of the e\(>e- 
ditions sent out by Raleigh in 1584 a similar description is given 
of the pnK'ess atlopted by the Indians of \’irginia. except that, 
instead of sticks, resin is laid on to the parts to l>e excavated and 
set fire to : canoes cai)ablc of holding twenty j)ersons were formed 
in this manner. 

'Fhe W'araus of (iuiana employ fire for excavating their 
caiKies; and when Columbus <liscovered the Island of Guanahani 
or .San Salvador, in the West Indies, he found [fire] employed 
for this purjKJse by the natives, who called their lK)ats ‘canoe,' a 
term which has ever since l)een employed by Euro|)eans to 
express this most primitive class of vessel. 

Dr. Mouat says that, in Blair's time, the Andaman islanders 
excavated their cainx'S by the agency of fire ; but it is not em- 
ployed for that pur|X)se now. the whole ojKTation being |x?r- 
formed by hand. .Symes. in 1800, speaks of the Burmese 
war-lxiats. which were excavated partly by fire and partly by 
cutting. Nos. 1276 and 1277 of my collection are models of 
these lK)ats. In New Caletlonia, Turner, in 1845, says that the 
natives felled their trees by means of^-^a slow fire at the foot, 
taking three or four days to do it. In excavating a canoe, he says, 
they kindle a fire over the part to lx* burnt out, and keep dropping 
water over the sides and ends, so as to confine the fire to the re- 
quired sjxU, the burnt wocxl Ixing afterwards scrafxd out with 
.stone Ux>ls. The New Zealanders, and probably the Australians 
also, employ fire for this pur|X)se (Cook]. The canoes of the 
Krumen in West Africa are also excavated by nxans of fire. 

A further improvement in the development, of the clug-out 
canoe con.sists in Ixuuling the sides into the required form after 
it has Ix^en dug out. This process of fire-bending has already 
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been described on p, 87 of my Catalogue (Parts i and ii), when 
speaking of the methods employed by the Esquimaux and Austra- 
lians in straightening their wooden s}>ears and arrow-shafts. The 
application of this process to canoe-building by the Ahts of the 
north-west coast of North America is thus descril>ed by Mr. 
Wood in his Natural History of Matt, vol. ii. p. 732. The canoe 
is carved out of a solid trunk of cedar {Thuja gigantca). It is 
hollowed out, not by fire, but by hand, and by means of an adze 
formed- of a large mussel-shell; the trunk is split lengthwise by 
wedges. All is done by the eye. When it is roughly hollowed it 
is filled with w^ater, and ret-hot stones put in until it boils. This 
is continued until the wood is quite soft, and then a number of 
cross-pieces are driven into the interior, so as to force the canoe 
into its proper shape, which it ever afterwards retains. While 
the canoe is still soft and pliant, several slight cross-pieces are 
inserted, so as to counteract any tendency towards warping. The 
outside of tlie vessel is then hardened by fire, so as to enable 
it to resist tlie attacks of insects, and also to prevent it crack- 
ing when exposed to the sun. The inside is then painted 
some bright colour, and the outside is usually black and highly 
polished. This is produced by rubbing it with oil after tile fire 
has done its work. Lastly, a pattern is painted on its bow. 
There is no keel to the boat. The red pattern of the painting 
is obtained by a preparation of anaio, b'or boring holes the 
Ahts use a drill .formed by a bone of a bird fixed in a wooden 
handle. 

A precisely similar process to this is employed in the forma- 
tion of the Bunnese dug-out canoes, ami has thus been descril)ed 
to me by Capt. O’Callaghan, who witnessed the process during 
the Burmese War in 1852. A trunk of a tree of suitable length, 
though much less in diameter than the intended width of the 
boat, is cut into the usual form, and hollowed out. It is then 
filled with water, and fires are lit, a short distance from it, along 
its sides. The water gradually swells the inside, while the fire 
contracjts. the outside, till the width is greatly increased. The 
effect thus produced is rendered [Hjrmanent by thwarts being 
placed so as to prevent the canoe from contracting in width as 
it dries: the depth of the lx)at is increased by a plank at each 
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side, reaching as far as the ends of the hollowed part. Canoes 
generally show traces of the fire and water treatment just de- 
scribed, the inner surface being soft and full of superficial cracks, 
while the outer is hard and close. 

It is probable that this mode of bending canoes has been dis- 
covered during the process of cooking, in which red-hot stones 
are used in many countries to boil the water in vessels of skin 
or wood, in which the meat is cooked. Xo. 1256 of my collec- 
tion is a model of an Aht canoe, painted as here described. No. 
1257 ^ full-sized canoe from this region, made out of a single 

trunk; it is not painted, so that the grain of the wood can be 
seen. 

The distribution of the dug-out can<x^ apjxars to be almost 
universal. Ills especially used in southern and equatorial regions. 
I.eaving .\ustralia, we find it employed with the outrigger, which 
will be described hereafter ( pp. 21R-9). in many parts of the 
Polynesian and .\siatic islands, including New Guinea, New Zea- 
land, New C'aledonia, and the Sandwich Islands. It was not 
used by the natives of 'rasmania, who employed a float consisting 
of a bundle of bark and -ushes, which will be described in another 
place (p. 203). Wilkes speaks of it in Samoa, at Manilla, and 
the .S(K>loo Archipelago. De Ciuignes in lyt/) and De Morga in 
ifkx) saw them in the Philip|)ines, where they are called (fatigues, 
some carrying from two to three and others from twelve to 
fifteen jxrsons. They are (or were) also used in the Pelew, 
Nicobar, and Andaman Isks. In the India Museum there is 
a modlel of one frotn Assam, used as a mail boat, and called dak 
tta(y. In Burmah. ,Symes, in 1795* describes the war-boats of 
the Irrawaddy as 80 to 100 feet long, but seldom exceeding 
H feet in width, an<l this only by additions to the skies; carrying 
fifty to si.xty rowers, who use short oars ihat work on a spindle, 
and who row instead of paddling. Captain O’Callaghan, how- 
ever, informs me that they sometimes use paddles (Nos. 1276 
and 1277). They are made in one piece of the teak tree. The 
king had five hundred of these vessels of war. Tliey^ gre easily 
upset, but the rowers are taught to avoid being struck on the 
broadside; they draw only 3 feet of water. On the Menan, in 
Siam, Turpin, in 1771, says that the king’s ballons are made of 
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a single tree, and will contain 150 rowers; the two ends are very 
much elevated, and the rowers sit cross-legged, by which they 
lose a great deal of power. The river vessels in Cochin China 
are also described as being of the same long, narrow kind. At 
Ferhabad, in Persia, Pietro della \'alle, in 1614, describes the 
canoes as being flat-bottomed, hollow trees, carrying ten to twelve 
persons. 

In Africa, Duarte Rarbosa, in 1514, saw the Moors at Zuama 
make use of boats, almadiaS: hollowed out of a single trunk, to 
bring clothes and other merchandise from Angos. Livingstone 
says the canoes of the Bayeye of South Africa are hollow trees, 
made for use and not for speed. If formed of a crooked stem 
they become crooked vessels, conforming to the line of the 
timber. On the Beniiwe. at its junction with the [Yola], Barth, 
for the first time in his travels southward, saw what he descril>es 
as rude little shells hollowed out of a single tree; they measufed 
25 to 50 feet in length, i to km in height, and 16 inches in 
width; one of. them, he says, was quite crcx>ked. On the White 
Nile, in I'nyoro, Grant says that the largest canoe carried a ton 
and a half, and was hollowed out of a trunk. On the Kitangule, 
west of Lake \ ictoria Xyanza, near Karague, he describees the 
canoes as being hollowed out of a log of timl)er 15 feet long 
and the breadth of an easy-chair. These kind of canoes are also 
used by the Makoha east of I^ke Xgami. by the Apingi and 
Camma, and the Krumen of the W est African coast : of which 
last. No. 1272 of rny collection is a model. 

In South America the Patagonians use no canoes, but in the 
northern parts of the continent dug-out ca!H>es are common. One 
descrilxxl by Condamine, in 1743. was from 42 to 44 feet long, 
and only 3 feet wide. They are also used in (iuiana. and Pro- 
fessor WiLson says that the dug-out canoe is used throughout 
the West Indian Archipelago. According to Bartram, wdio is 
quoted by Schoolcraft, the larg- canoes formed out of the trunks 
of cypress trees, which descended the river.s of Florida, crossed 
the Gul^ and extended their navigation to the Bahama Isles, and 
even as far as Cuba, carrying twenty to thirty warriors. Kalm, 
in 1747* gives some details respecting tlteir construction on the 
Delaware river already referred to (p. ujr). and say.s that the 
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materials chiefly employed in North Anxrica are the red junij>er, 
red cedar, white cedar, chestnut, white oak, and tulip tree. Canoes 
of red and white cedar are the best, because lighter, and they 
will last as much as twenty years, whereas the white oak barely 
lasts above six years. In Canada these dug-outs were made of 
the white fir. The process of construction on the west coast of 
North America has been already described (p. 192 K 

In Europe Pliny mentions the use of canoes hollowed out of 
a single tree by the (Germans. Amongst the ancient Swiss lake- 
<lwellers at KolKuihausen, associated with objects of the stone 
age, a dug-out canoe, ar liinhaum, made of a single trunk 12 
feet long and 2! i> wide, was discovered ( Keller, Lake Duellings, 
Lee\ p. 45). In Ireland, Sir William Wilde says that amongst 
the ancient Iri>h dug-oni canoes were of three kinds. One was 
small, lrough-shaiK(l. and s(|uare at the en(l>, having a projection 
at either -end to carry it by: the paddlers sat flat at the lx)ttom 
and t>addled, there being no rowkxks to the lK>at. A second 
kind was 20 feet in length and 2 in breadth, flat-bottomed, with 
round prow and s(|uare stern, strengthened by thwarts carved 
out of the solid and running acros^ the boat, two near the stem 
and one near the stern. The prow was turned up; one of these 
was discovere<l in a bog on the coast of W'exfortl, 12 feet beneath 
the surface. The third Si)rt was sharj) at both ends. 21 feet long, 
12 inches broad, and 8 inches deep, and flat-lx>ttomed. These 
caiKXs are often found in the ueighlxHirhoo<i of the crannoges, 
or ancient lake-habitations of the country, and were used to 
communicate with the land ; also in the beds of the lloyne and 
Ilann. W’are sa\s, that dug-out canoes were used in some of 
the Irish rivers in his time, and to this day I have seen paddles 
used on the Pdackwater, in the south of Ireland. Professor Wil- 
son says that several dug-out canoes have been found in the 
ancient river-(Ie}K>sits of llie Clyde, and also in the neighbour- 
lKX)d of balkirk. Itt oite of those discovered in the Clyde dejx>sits, 
at a depth of 25 feet from the surface, a stone almond-shaped celt 
was found. Others have been found in the ancient river-depo.sits 
of Sussex and elsewhere, in |X)sitions which shi\w that the rivers 
must probably have formed arms of the sea, at the time they 
were sunk. 
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II. VESSELS IN WHICH THE PLANKS ARE STITCHED TO EACH OTHER 

All vessels of the dug-out class are necessarily long and 
narrow, and very liable to upset ; the width being limited by the 
size of the tree, extension can only be given to them by increasing 
their length. In order to give greater height and width to these 
boats, planks are sometimes added at the sides and stitched on 
to the body of the canoe by means of strings or cords, comiiosed 
frequently of the bark or leaves of the tree of which the body 
is made. In pro[x*)rtion as these laced-on gunwales were found 
to ans\ver the purpose of increasing the stability of the vessel, 
their number was increased ; two such planks were added instead 
of one, and as the joint between the planks was by this means 
brought beneath the water line, means were taken to caulk the 
seams with leaves, pitch, resin, and other substances, (jradually 
the number of side planks increased and the solid hull diminished, 
until ultimately, it dwindled into a bottom-lx>ard, or keel, at the 
bottom of the boat, serving as a centre-j)icce on which the sides 
of the vessel were built. Still the vessel was without ribs or 
framework; ledges on the sides were carved out of the solid 
substance of each plank, by means of which they were fastened 
to the ledges of the adjoining })lank, and the two contiguous 
ledges served as ribs to strengthen the boat: finally, a framework 
of vertical ribs was added to the interior and fastened to the 
planks by cords. Ultimately the stitching was replaced by wooden 
pins, and the side planks pinned to each other and to the ribs ; and 
these wooden pins in their turn were supplanted by iron nails. 

In different countries we find representations of the canoe in 
all these several stages of development. Of the first stage, in 
which side planks were added to the body of the dug-out canoe, 
to heighten it, the New Zealand canoe, Xo. 1259 of my collection, 
is an example. Capt. C(K)k describes this as solid, the largest 
containing from thirty men upwards. One measured 70 feet 
in length, 6 in width, and 4 deep. Each of the side pieces was 
formed of an entire plank, about 12 inches wide, and about J}/j 
inch thick, laced on to the hollow trunk of the tree by flaxen cords, 
and united to the plank on the opposite side by thw'arts across 
the boat. These canoes have names given to them like Eurojx^an 
vessels. 
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On the Benuwe, in Central Africa, Barth describes a vessel 
in this same early stage of departure from the original dug-out 
trunk. It consisted of ‘two very large trunks joined together 
with cordage, just like the stitching of a shirt, and without pitch- 
ing, the holes being merely stuffed with grass. It was iiot water- 
tight, but had the advantage/ he says, ‘over the dug-out canoes 
used on the same river, in not breaking if it came upon a rock, 
being, to a certain degree, pliable. It was 35 feet long, and 26 
inches wide in the mid<lle.’ No. 1258 of my collection is a model 
of one of these. The single plank added to the side of the 
Burmese dug-out canoe has been already noticed ( p. 193). 
Although mv informant does not tell me that these side planks 
are sewn on, 1 have no doubt, juilging by analogy, that this 
either is or was formerly the case. 

d'he Waraus of (iuiana are the chief canoe-builders of this 
part of South America, and to them other tribes resort from 
considerable distances.' Their camx^ is hollowed out of a trunk 
of a tree, and forced into its proper shape partly by means of fire 
and partly by wedges, upon a similar system to that described 
in sjH*aking of the Ahts of North .\merica ( p. 192) and the 
Burmese; llie largest have the sides made higher by a narrow 
plank of soft woixl, which is laced upon the gunwale, and the 
.seam caulked. This canoe is alike at both ends, the stem and stern 
being piiinted. curved, and rising out of the water; there is no 
keel, and it draws but a few inches of water. This appears to 
be the most advanced stage to which the hiiilt-up canoe has 
arrivcil on either continent of America, with the exception of 
Tierra del I'uego, where Commodore Byron, in 1765, saw canoes 
in the Straits of Magellan made of planks sewn together with 
thongs of raw hide; these vessels are considerable raised at the 
lx)w and stern, and the larger ones arc 15 feet in length by i yard 
witle. They have also Ixen describiH! by more recent travellers. 
Under what conditions have these miserable Fuegians been led to 
tlK‘ employnKMit of a nK>re complex class of vessel than their more 
advanced congeners of the north? 

In order to trace the further development of the^Tranoe in 
this direction, we must return to Africa and the South Seas. 
On the island of Zanzibar, Barbosa, in 1514, says that the in- 
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habitants of this island, and also Penda and Manfia* who are 
Arabs, trade with the mainland by means of ‘small vessels very 
loosely and badly made, without decks and with a single mast ; 
all their planks are sewn together with cords of reed or matting, 
and the sails are of palm mats/ On the river Yeou, near l^ke 
Tchad, in Central Africa. Denham and Gappertoti saw canoes 
‘formed of planks, rudely shaped with a small hatchet, and 
strongly fastened together by cords passed thnmgli holes fjored 
in them, and a wisp of straw iK^tween, which tlie people say 
effectually keeps out the water: tliey have high iXK>ps like the 
Grecian boats, and would hold twenty or thirty persons.* On 
the Logon, south-east of I^ake 'Fchad, Barth says the lx>als arc 
built ‘in the same manner as those of the Hudduma, except that 
the planks consist of stronger wood, mo.stlx Biriinn, and generally 
of larger size, whilst those of the Budduma, consist of the frailest 
material, viz. Foiio. In both, the joints of tlie planks are pro- 
vided with holes, through which ropes are passed, overlaid with 
hands of reed tightly fastened upon them by smaller r<»pe<. which 
are again passed through small holes stuffed with grass.* ( )n the 
X’ictoria Xyanza, in Ka^t Central Africa, (irant sjK'aks of *a 
canoe of five planks sewn together, and having four cross-bars 
or seats. The 1 k)w and stern ar^* pointed, staiuling for a yard 
over the water, with a broad central plank from stem to stern, 
rounded outside (the vestige <»f the dug-cnit trunk), an<l answer- 
ing for a keel.’ 

Thus far we have found the planks of the vessels s|)oken of, 
merely fastened by cords [)assed through holes in the planks, and 
stuffed with grass or some other material, and the accounts speak 
of their being rarely water-tight. Such a mode of constructing 
canoes might serve well enough tor river navigation, hut would 
he unserviceable for sea craft. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and accordingly we must seek for a further development of 
the system of water-tight stitching, amongst those races in a 
somewhat similar condition af culture, whicli inhabit the islands 
of the Pacific and the lK)rders (»f the cxrean between it and the 
continerfTof Afrjca. 

The majority of those vessels now to be descrilieil are fur- 
nished with the outrigger ; hut as the distribution of this con- 
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trivancc will be traced subsequently (p. 218 ff.), it will not 
!>e necessary to describe it in sf>eaking of the stitched plank- 
work. 

In the hricndly Isles Captain Cook, in 1773, says *the canoes 
arc built of several pieces sewed .ogether with bandage in so neat 
a manner that on the outride it is difficult to sec the joints. All 
tlie fastenings are on the inside, and pass through kaiits or ridges, 
which arc wrouglu on tlK‘ edges and end> of the several l)oards 
which coni[>ose the vessel/ At (Haheite he sfK^aks of the same 
process, and says that the chief parts are forme<l separately with- 
out either saw, plajie, or other t<H>I. La Perouse gives an illustra- 
tion of an outrigger canoe^ from l^aster Island, the sirles of which 
are formed of drift worxl sewn together in this manner. At 
W'ytoohee, one of the IViumotu, or Low .Archipelago, Wilkes, 
in 1838. says that the canoc’s arc formed of strips of coco-nut 
tree sewed together. Speaking of ihovc of Samoa, he flcscribes 
the j>roces-^ more fully. ‘The planks are fastened together with 
sennit: the |»icce'' are of no regular >izc or vPape. On the 
insifle edge of each plank a ledge or projection, which serve> 
t(» attach the sennit, aiul connect an<l i)ind it closely to the adjoin- 
ing one. It is surprising,* he says, ‘to see the lal>our bestowed 
on uniting >(» many small pieces together, when large and gix)d 
planks tnight be <»hiaine<l. Hefore the pieces are joined, the gum 
from the husk of the hread-fruil tree is used to cement them 
do.se, and [)revent leakage. These canoes retain their fonn much 
more truly than one would have imagined : I saw few whose 
original mcnlel had Iwen impaired by service. On the oul.side 
the pieces arc so closely fuied a^ fre<juentlv to rc(}uirc close ex- 
amination l)eforc the seams can he detected. The perfection of 
workmanship is ast<mishing to lh<ese who s^e the toois with which 
it is effected. 1 hey con^i'^t now of nothing more than a piece 
of iron tied to a stick, and used as an adze: this, with a gimlet, is 
all they have, and l)eforc they obtaine<l their iron Ux)Is, they used 
adzes made of hard stone and fish-bone.’ The construction of 
the Fiji canoe, called dnuh is described by Williams great 
detail. A keel or lK)tlom board is laid in two •or three pieces, 
carefully scarfed together. From this the sides are built up, with- 
out -ribs, in a numlxT of pieces varying from three to twenty feet. 
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The edges of these pieces are fastened by ledges, tied together in 
tile nmnner already described. A white pitch from the bread- 
fruit tree, prepared with an extract from the coco-nut kernel, is 
spread uniformly on both edges, and a fine strip of masi laid 
between. The binding of sennit with which the boards, or 
vanos, as they are called, are stitched together is made tighter 
by small wooden wedges inserted between the binding and the 
wood, in opposite directions. The ribs seen in the interior of 
these canoes are not used to bring the jilanks into shape, but are 
the last things inserted, and are for uniting the deck more 
firmly with the body of the canoe. Tlie carpenters in Fiji con- 
stitute a distinct class, and have chiefs of their own. The Tongan 
canoes were inferior to those of b'iji in Captain C'ook’s time, bnt 
they have'*since adopted b'iji patterns. The Tongans arc better 
sailors than the I^ijians. Wilkes describes a similar method of 
building vessels in the Kingsmill Islands, but with varieties in 
the details of construction. ‘Each canot' has six or eight timbers 
in its construction ; they are well m<xlelh‘d, built in frames, 
and have much slieer. The Ix>ards are cut from the coco-nut 
tree, from a few inches to six or eight feet long, and vary from 
five to seven inches in width. These arc arranged as tlu* planking 
of a vessel, and very neatly put together, being sewed with sennit. 
For the purpose of making them water-tight they use a slip of 
pandanus leaf, inserted as our coo^x.T^ do in plugging a cask. 
They have evinced much ingenuity,' he says, ‘in attaching the 
uprights to the flat timbers/ It is difficult, without the aid of 
drawings, to understand exactly the peculiarities of this variety 
of construction, hut lie says tliey arc secured so as to have all 
the motion of a double joint, which gives them ease, and compara- 
tive security in a seaway. 

Turning now to the Malay Archipelago, Wallace speaks of 
a Malay prahau in which he sailed from Macassar to New 
Guinea, a distance of miles, and says that similar hut 

smaller vessels had not a single n<iil in them. The largest of 
these, 1 t£ says, are from Macas.sar, ami the Bugi countries of the 
Celebes and Botitong. Smaller ones sail from Ternate, Pidorc, 
East Ceram, and Garam. The majority of thcs<\ he says, have 
stitched planks. No. 1268 of my collection is a nKxiel of a 
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vessel employed in those seas. Wallace says that the inhabitants 
of Ke Island, west of New Guinea, are the best l>oat-buildcrs in 
the archii)elago, and several villages are constantly employed at 
the work. The planks he:e, as in the Polynesian Island , are ail 
cut out of the solid wofjd, with a scries of projecting ledges on 
their edges in the Insiilc. Hut here ^^e find an advance upon the 
Polynesian system, for the ledges of the planks are pegged to 
each other with wcKxlen jKgs. The planks, however, are still 
fastened to the ribs by means of rattans. The principles of 
construction are the same as in thr)se of the Polynesian Islands, 
atul the main supjK)rt of the vessel still consists in the planks 
and their ledges, the ril)s being a subsequent addition ; for he 
says that after the first year the rattan-tied ribs are generally 
taken out and replaced by lunv ones, fittetl to the planks and 
nailefi, and the ves.sel then becomes e(|ual to those of the best 
Iuinq)ean workmanship. This constitutes a remarkable example 
of the persistency with which ancient customs are retaine<l. when 
we find each vessel systematically constructed, in the first instance, 
upon the (tld system, and the imj>rovement introduced in after 
years. 1 woinier whether any parallel to this could be found 
in a P»ritish ars(‘nal. The psychical as])ect of the prcKceding 
seems not altogether un-Knglish. 

Pxtcmiing tnir researches northward, we find that Dampier, in 
menti(»ns, in the Piashee Islands, the use of vessels in which 
the planks arc fastened witli wiK)den pins. On the Menan, in 
Siam, Turpin, in 1771. speaks <'f h^ng. narrow Ixxits, in the 
c<»nstruction of wliicli iieitlier nails nor iron are employed, the 
parts being fastened together with rcx>ts and twigs which with- 
stand the destructive action of the water. They have the precau- 
tion, he sa\s, to insert between tlie planks a light, porous wood, 
which swells by being wet, and prevents the vater from jKuietrat- 
ing into the vessel. \\ hen they have not this wood, they rub 
the chinks, by which the water enters, with clay. In the India 
Museum tbero is a model of a very early form of vessel from 
Hurmah. ilescribed as a trading vessel. The bottom is dug out, 
and the sides formed i>f i>ianks laced together, • A large stone 
is employed for an anchor. Here we see that an inferior descrip- 
tion^of craft surviveil, uixui the rivers, in the midst of a higher 
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civilization which has produced a superior class 'of vessel upon 
the seas 

III. BARK CANOES 

The use of bark for canoes might have been suggested by the 
hollowed tnink ; but, on the other hand, we find this material 
employed in Australia, where the hollowed trunk is not in general 
use. Bark is employed for a variety of purposes, such as cloth- 
ing, materials for huts, and so forth. Some of the Australiaif 
shields arc constructed of the bark of trees. The simplest form of 
canoe in Australia consists, as already mentioned, of a mere 
bundle of reeds and bark [xnnted at the ends. It is possible that 
the use of large pieces of bark in this manner may have suggested 
the employment of the bark alone. Belzoni mentions crossing 
to the island of Elephantine, on the Nile, in a ferry-boat which 
was made of branches of palm trees, fastened together with 
cords, and covered on the outside with a mat pitched all over. 
The solid papyrus boats represented on the pave?ntmt at IVaeneste, 
before mentioned, have evidently Mime other substance on the 
outside of them : and Bruce imagines that the junks of the Red 
Sea were of papyrus, covered with leather. The outer covering 
would j)revent the water from soaking into the bundle o7 sticks, 
and thus rendering it less buoyant. Bark, if used in the same 
manner, would serve a like purjiose, and thus suggest its use for 
canoe-building. Otherwise I am unable to conceive any way 
in which bark catioes can have originated, except by imitation 
of the dug-out canoe. 

lH)r crossing rivers, the Australian savage simply gex'S to the 
nearest stringy-bark tree, chops a circle roun<l iIh‘ tree at the 
foot, and another seven or eight feet higher, makes a longi- 
tudinal cut on each side, and strips off bark enough by this 
means to make two canrx^s. If be is onl\' going to cross the 
river by himself, he simply tics the bark together at the ends, 
paddles across, and abandons the piece of bark on the other 
side, knowing that he can easily provide another. If it is to carry 
anothex besides himself, he stops up the lied ends with clay; 
but if it is to^'be permanently employed, he sews up the ends 
more carefully, and keeps it in sha[K* by cross-pieces, thereby 
producing a vessel which closely resembles the bark canoe of 
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North America. I have not been able to tr?ce the use of the bark 
canoe further north than Australia on this side of the world, 
probably owing to its being ill adapted for sea navigation; nor 
do I find representatives of it ia any part of Europe or Africa, 
although bark is extensively used, in the Polynesian Islands and 
elsewhere, for other pur^xises. 

It is the two continents of America which must be regarded 
^as the home of the bark cancK*. 

The Fuegian canoe has been described by Wilkes, Pritchard, 
and others. It is sewn with shreds of whalelxme, sealskin, and 
twigs, and siiptxirted by a numl>cr of stretchers lashed to the 
gunwale; the joints are stopped with rushes, and, without, 
smeared with resin. In Guiana the canoe is made of the bark 
of the purple-heart tree. strip|)ed off and tied together at the 
ends. The ends are stopped wdlh clay, as with the Australians. 
This mode of caulking is not very effectual, however, and the 
water is sure to come in sooner or later. 

The nature of the material does not admit of much variety 
in the construction : suffice it to say that it is in general use in 
North America, u[) to the Esquimaux frontier. Its value in 
these regions consists in the facility wdth which it is taken out 
of the w^ater and carried over the numerous ra[)ids that prevail 
in the North .American rivers. The Algonquins were famous 
for the construction of them. Some carry only two people, but 
the canvt de maitre was thirty-six feet in length, and required 
fourteen paddlers. Kalm, in 1747, gives a detailed account of 
the construction of them on the Hudson river, and Lahontan, 
in 1684, gives an equally detailed description of those used in 
Canada. The bark is {>celeil off the tree by means of hot water. 
They are very fragile, and every day some hole in the bottom 
has to be stopix'd with gum 

IV. CANOKS OF WHICKER AND SKIN 

As w^e approach the .Arctic regions, the dug-out and bark 
canoes are replaced by canoes of skin and wicker. As we have 
already seen, in the case of the Ik)w% and other arts of savages, 
vegetable materials supply the wants of man in southern and 
equatorial regions, whilst animal materials supply their place in 
the north. 
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The origin of skin coverings has been already suggested when 
speaking of bark canoes. I'he accidental dropping of a skin 
bottle into the water might suggest the use of such vessels as 
a means of recovering the harpoon, which, as I have already 
shown elsewhere, was almost universally used for fishing in the 
earliest stages of culture. The Esquimaux lives with the harp(X)n 
and its attached bladder almost continually by his side. The 
Esquimaux kayak. Nos. 1253 and 1254 of my collection, in which 
he traverses the ocean, although admirable in its workmanship, 
and, like all the works of the Estjuimaux, ingenious in construc- 
tion, is in principle nothing more than a large. i>ointed bladder, 
similar to that which is lashed to the harpoon at its side: the 
man in this case cKCupying the opening which, in the bladder, is 
filled by the w(X)den pin that serves for a cork. 

This is, I believe, a very primitive form of vessel, altlxuigh 
there can l)c no doubt that many links in the history of it> 
development have been lost. Ihilike the dug-out canoe, such 
a fragile contrivance as the wicker canoe |>erishes <[uickly, and no 
direct evidence of its ance>try can be traced at the present time. 
It is only by means of survivals that we can build up the past 
history of its development: and these are, for the most part, 
wanting. 

The skin of an animal, flayed off the body with but one incision, 
served, as I have elsewhere shown, a variety of purjK)ses: from 
it the bellows was derived, the bagpipes, water-vessels, and 
I)ouches of various kinds: ami, filled with air, it served the pur- 
pose of a float. Steinitz, in his History of the Shif, gives an 
illustration of an inflated ox skin, which in India is used to 
cross rivers; the owner riding iqxm the back of the animal ami 
paddling with his hands, as if it had been a living ox. 

In the Assyrian sculptures there are numerous illustrations 
representing men floating iqx)n skins of this kind, which they 
clasp with the left hand, like the tree trunks, already mentioned, 
that are used by the American Indians, and swim with the 
right. I^yard says this manner (^f crossing rivers is still prac- 
tised irT MesopQtamia. He also descriln^s tlie raft, composed of 
a number of such floats, made of the skins of sheep flayetl off 
with as few incisions as possiljle ; a square framework of poplar 
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beams is j)lace(l over a number of these, and tied together with 
osier and other twigs. The mouths of the sheep-skins are placed 
upwards, so that they can be opened and refilled by the raft-men. 
On these rafts the merchandise is floated down the river to 
Bagdad ; the materials are then disposed of and the skins packed 
on mules, to return for another voyage. On the Nile similar 
rafts are used, the skins fx*ing supplanted by earth^m pots, which, 
like the skins on the Euphrates, serve only a temporary pur[X)se, 
and after the voyage down the river are disposed in the bazaars. 

This mode of floating upon skins I should conjecture to be of 
northerri origin, and to l)c practised chiefly by nomadic races; 
but we find it em[)loyed on the Morlxya, in Mcirocco, by the 
M(K)rs, who no doubt had it from the East. It is thus described 
by lA*m[>riere, in A raft is formed of eight sheep-skins 

filled with air, and tied together with small cords; a few slender 
|Kdes are laid over th m, to which they are fastened, and that is 
the only means used at Buluanc to convey travellers, with tUeir 
baggage, over the river. soon as the raft is loaded, a man 
strips, junijis into the water, and >wims with one hand, whilst he 
pulls the raft after him with the other; another swims and pushes 
liehind. This reminds us of the cust^mi of the Gran CTiaco 
Indians of South America, who. in crossing rivers, use a square 
iKiat or tub of tniH s hide, called pciota. It is attached by a ro|>e 
to the tail of a horse, which swim> in front; or the rojx is taken 
in the mouth of an exiiert swimmer 

V. RAFTS 

The trunks of trees, united by mutual attraction, as they 
floated down the stream, would suggest the idea of a raft. The 
women of Australia use raft> made of layers of reeds, from which 
tliey dive to obtain mussel-shells. In New Guinea the catamaran, 
or small raft formed of three planks lashed together with rattan, 
is the commonest vessel used. Others are larger, containing ten 
or twelve persons, and consist of three logs lashed together in 
five places, the centre log being the longest, and projecting at 
both ends. 

This is exactly like the catamaran used on the coast of 
Madras, a mod 1 of one of which is in the Indian Museum; they 
are^also used on the Ganges, and in the Asiatic isles. At Manilla 
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they are known by the name of saraboas; but the perfection 
of raft navigation is on the coast of Peru. Ulloa, in 1735 * 
describes the bateor used on the Guayaquil, in Ecuador, and on 
the coast as far south as Paita. They are called by the Indians 
of the Guayaquil jungadas, and by the Darien Indians puero. 
They are made of a wood so light that a boy can easily carry a 
log I foot in diameter and 3 or 4 yards long. They arc always 
made of an odd number of beams, like the New Guinea and 
Indian rafts, the longest and thickest in the centre, and the others 
lashed on each side. Some are 70 ft. in length and 20 broad. 
When sailing, they are guided by a system of planks, called 
guaras, which are shoved down between tlie beams of different 
parts of the raft as they are wanted, the breadth of the plank 
being in the direction of the lines of the timlxTs. By means of 
these they are able to sail near the wind, and to luff up, bear 
away, and tack at pleasure. Wheii a guara is put down in the 
fore part of the raft, it luffs up, and when in the hinder part, it 
bears away. This system of steering, he says, the Indians have 
learnt empirically, *their uncultivated minds never having exam- 
ined into the raiionalc of the thing.' 

It was one of these ves.sels which Bartholomew Ruiz^ pilot of 
the second exi>edition for the discovery of Peru, met with ; and 
which so astonished the sailors, who had never IxTore seen any 
ve.ssel on the coast of .America provided with a sail. Condaininc 
speaks of the rafts in 1743, on the ChinchifK?, in I\tu. They 
are also used on the coast of Brazil, where they are also called 
jungadas, from which locality there is a model of one in the 
British Museum, and another in the Christy collection. Professor 
Wilson thinks it was by means of these vessels, driven off the 
coast of America westward, that the Polynesian and Malay islands 
were peopled; and this brings us to the consideration of the 
peculiar class of vessel which is distributed over a continuous 
area in the Pacific and adjoining seas, viz. the outrigger canoe, 
which, I shall endeavour to show, was derived from the raft. 

VI. OUTRI<;f;ER-CA KOKS 

The sailing^properties of the hdsa, or any other similar raft, 
must have been greatly impeded by the resistance offered to the 
water by the ends of its numerous beams. In order to diminish 
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the resistance, the obvious remedy was to use only two beams, 
placed parallel to each other at a distance apart, with a platform 
laid on cross-poles between them. 

Of this kind we find a vessel used by the Tasmanians, and 
described by Mr. lion wick, on the authority of Lieut. Jeffreys. 
The natives, he says, would select two g<x>d stems of trees and 
place them parallel to each other, but a couple of yards apart; 
cro.ss-pieces of small size were laid on these, and secured to the 
trees by scraps of tough bark. A stronger cross- timber, of 
greater thickness, was laid across the centre, and the whole was 
then covered by wicker-work. Such a float would be thirty feet 
long, and would hold from six to ten j)ersons. 

In Fiji, Williams describes a kind of vessel called ulatoka, a 
raised platform, floating on two logs, which must evidently be 
a vessel of the same description as that used in Tasmania. 

hVom these two logs were deriveil the double canoe on the one 
hand, and the canoe with the outrigger on the other 

VII. RUDOKRS, S.MLS, AND OTHER CO.VTRIV A NXES 

All the various items of evidence wiiich I have collected, and 
endeavoured to eluci<late by means of survivals, whether in rela- 
tion to modes of navigation or other branches of industry, appear 
to me to tend towards establishing a gradual development of 
culture as we advance northward. .Mthough Luildhism and its 
concomitant civilization may have come from the north, there 
has been an earlier and i)rehistoric flow’ of culture in the opposite 
tlirection — northward — from the primaeval and now submerged 
cradle of the human family in the southern hemisphere. This, 
1 venture to think, will establish itself more and more clearly, 
in proportion as we divest ourselves of the numerous errors 
which have arisen from our acceptance of the Noachian deluge 
as a universal catastrophe. 

As luiman culture develot)ed northward from the equator 
tow^ard the 40th parallel of latitude, civilization began to bud 
out in Egy’pt, India, and Giina, and a great highway of nations 
was established by means of ships along the southern n^rgin of 
the land, from China to the Red Sea. 

Along this ocean highway may be traced many connexions 
in ship forms which have survived from the earliest times. The 
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octtlus, which, on the sacred boats of the Egyptians, represented 
the eye of Osiris guiding the nuinimy of the departed across the 
sacred lake, is still seen eastward — in India and China — converted 
into an ornamental device, whilst westward it lived through the 
I)eriod of the Roman and Grecian bircfttes and triremes, and has 
survived to this day on the Maltese rowing-boats and the xebecque 
of Calabria, or has been converted into a hawser-hole in modern 
European craft. The function of the rudder — which in the primi- 
tive vessels of the southern world is still performed by the 
paddlers, whilst paddling with their faces to the prow — was con- 
fided, as sails began to be introduced, to the rearmost oars. In 
some of the Egyptian sculptures the tliree hindermost rowers on 
each side are seen steering the vessel with their oars. Ultimately 
one greatly developed oar on each side of the stern performed 
this duty : the loom of which was attached to an upright beam 
on the deck, as is still the case in some parts of India. In some 
of the larger Malay prahaus there are openings or windows in 
the stern, considerably below the deck, by which the steersmen 
have access to two large rudders, one on each side: each rudder 
being the vestige of a side oar. 

Throughout the Polynesian Islands the steering is ])erforinetl 
with either one or two greatly developed paddles. pM)th in the 
rudder of the Egyptian sculptures and in the ^ubcrnaculum of the 
Roman vessels, we see the transition from the large double oar, 
one on each side, to the single oar at the stern. The ship of 
Ptolemaeus Philopator had four rudders, each thirty cubits in 
length. The Chinese and japane.se rudder is but a modification 
of the oar, worked through large holes in the stern of the vessel ; 
which large holes, in the case of the Japanese, owe their preserva- 
tion to the orders of the Tycoon, who caused them to be retained 
in all his vessels, in order to prevent his subjects from venturing 
far to sea. The buccina, or shell trumjK^t, which is used esf)ecially 
on lx)ard all canoes in the I^acific, from the coast of Peru to 
Ceylon, is represented, together with the j^ubcrnaculum, in the 
hands Tritons, in Roman sculptures, and the sliell form of it 
was pre.served irf its metallic representatives. 

The sail, in its simplest fonn, consists of a triangular mat, 
with bamlxxxs lashed to the two longer .sides. In New Guinea 
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and some of the other islands, this sail, whidi is here seen it its 
simplest form, is simply put up on deck, with the ap?x down- 
wards and the broad end up, and kept up by stays fore and aft. 
When a separate mast was introduced, this sail was hauled up 
l)y a halyard attached to one of the bamboos, at the distance of 
about one-fifth of its lenj^h from the broad end, the a|>ex of 
the bamboo-edped mat bein|j^ fastened forward! bv means of a 
tack, lly taking away the lower bambex^ the sail became the 
lateen sail of the Malay pirate f>roa. the singular resemblance 
of which to that of the Maltese galley of the eighteenth century 
(a resemblance shared In all i>ther parts of the two vessels) may 
l>e seen by two models placed side by side in the Royal iJnited 
Service Institution. Professor Wilson observes that the use of 
the sail aj)pcars to be almost unknown on either continent of 
America. an<l the surprise of the S])aniards on first seeing one 
used on lx)ar(I a Peruvian haha arose from this known [>eculiarity 
of early American navigation ( p. 21H). Lahontan, however, in 
says that tiie (‘ana<lian bark canoes, thougli usually pro- 
j)elled by paddles, sometimes carried a small sail. He d<x*s not, 
however, say whether the knowledge of these has Ixen iierived 
from h'uro|H*ans. Mr. Llovil also mentions small sails used with 
hark canoes in Newfoundland. 

d'he eri^w's-nes/, which in the ICgvptian vessels senxMl to 
cotUain a slinger or an arciier at the top of the mast, and which 
is aKo represenletl in tlie .Assyrian scnlj)lures, was still used 
for the same pur|»ose in luirope in the fifteenth century, was 
UKKlified in the sixteenth century, and becatne the mast-head so 
well known to midshi[)men in our own tiine. I'he two raised 
platforms, which in the I'.gypiian vessels serveti to contain the 
man with the fathoming {K>le in the fore part, and tlie steersman 
hehiiul, Itecame the f^rora and the of the Romans, and 

the forecastle and poof* of modern European vessels. The 
apliistre, which, in the form of a lotus, ornamented the stern of 
the Egyptian war-craft, gave the form to the aplustre of the 
(ireeks ainl Romans, and may still be seen (»n the stern of the 
Hurmese war-hoats at the present time. . . . .•—A. L.\\e-Fox 
I>itt-Rivi:rs, //. of the .tnth. Inst., Reprinted in 

Th^ Evolution of Culture, iS^y-22j, 
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INVENTION AND DISCOVERY 

The material progress of mankind rests upon an ever-deep- 
ening and widening study of natural phenomena, from which 
results a corres|X)nding increase in the wealth of means at a man’s 
disposal for his own emancipation, and for the improvement and 
embellishment of his life. The discovery how to make fire by 
friction was an act of the intellect which in its own degree de- 
manded as much thinking power as the invention of the steam- 
engine. The inventor of the bow or the harjxxjii must have been a 
genius, whether his contemporaries thought him one or not. And 
then as now, whatever intellectual gains were due to natural 
suggestions must have grown up in the individual intellect, in 
order, when circumstances were favourable, to make its way to 
the minds of several or many persons. Only suggestions of a 
lower, less developed kind, such as we may call quite generally 
tones of mind, ap{>ear like epiden>ics in many simultaneously, 
and are capable as it were of giving their tone to the mental 
physiognomy of a race. Intellectual gains are individual 
achievements, and the history of even the simplest discovery 
is a fragment of the intellectual history of mankind. 

When primitive man was brought naked into the world, Na- 
ture came to meet him in two ways. She gave him the materials 
of focxi, clothing, weapons, and so forth, and offered him sug- 
gestions as to the most suitable methods of turning them to ac- 
count. It is with these suggestions that we have now to concern 
ourselves. In invention, as in all that is spiritual in man, the 
external world, mirrored in his soul, plays a t>art. We cannot 
doubt that much has l)een taken from it. The agreement between 
type and copy seems very close when we find the tail of a gnu 
or eland used by the Bushmen of South Africa, just as it was by 
its first owner, to keep off the flies of that fly-abounding region ; 
or when Peter Kolb relates how the Hottentots look only for such 
roots and tubers as are eaten by the l>alxx)ns and other animals. 
When we come to consider the evolution of agriculture, we shall 
discover many ofiier cases of .similar suggestions; justifying us in 
the reflection qhat in the lower stages of culture man is nearer 
to the beast, learns from it more easily, and, similafly, has 
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a larger share of bnite-instinct. Other discoveries go back to the 
earliest observations of the sequence of cause and effect; and 
with the course of discovery the beginnings of science also reach 
back to the earliest ages of mankind. Some natural occurrence 
strikes a man ; he wishes to see it rcfxjated, and is thus compelled 
to put his own hand to it. Thus he is led to inquire into the 
particulars of the occurrence and its causes. 

But it is the individual alone who. in th.e first instance, makes 
the discovery and profits by it. More is required it it is to become 
an adilition to the store of culture such as the history of culture 
can take into account. For the mcnJe in which the acquisitions 
of the intellect are amassed is twofold, hirst, we have the con- 
centrated creative force of the individual genius, which brings 
one possession after another into the treasury of mankind; and 
secondly, the diffusion of tliese among the masses, which is a 
preliminary condilion of their jire.servalion. The discovery which 
the individual keeps to himself dies with him; it can survive only 
if handed down. The <legree of vitality |)ossessed by discoveries 
depends, therefore, ujxm the force of tradition ; and this again 
upon the internal organic interde|Kmdence of the generations. 
Since this is strongest in those classes who either have leisure 
or are led by tlieir calling to attend to intellectual matters, even 
in their most primitive form, the force which tends to preserve 
what the intellect has won is alst> <lependent on the social organi- 
sation. And lastly, since a store of intellectual possession has a 
stimulating effect upon creative minds, which would otherwise be 
condemned to be always beginning anew, everything which 
strengthens the force of tradition in a race will have a favourable 
effect u|>on the further development of its store of ideas, dis- 
coveries, inventions. Those natural conditions, therefore, may be 
regarded as indirectly most es|)ccially favourable to intellectual 
development, which affect the density of the whole population, 
the pnxluctive activity of in<iividiials, and therewith the enrich- 
ment of the community. But the wide extension of a race and 
abundant ixjssibilities of commerce are also o|>erati'^ in this 
direction. If we consiiler. not finding only, burthe preservation 
of what has been fountl — by diffusion through a wide sphere 
and incorporation with the permanent stock of culture,— is es- 
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scnllal to invention, we shall comprehend that this element of 
invevttion, so important for progress, will not attain an equally 
effective character in all stages of civilization. ICvcrytliing ten<ls 
to limit its effectiveness in the lower stages, for the lower we 
go in civilization, the less is the intcrdeiieiulence of men kept 
lip: and on the other hand, with the increasing interdej^endence 
of men the [)ace of culture is accelerated. 

How many inventions of men may have been lost in the long 
ages before great communities were formed! Rven today liow 
rnany do we see fallen with their inventors into oblivion, or, in 
the most favourable case, lalK:iriously dug u\) again and so pre- 
served? And who can measure the inertia of the stuhlxirn opiH)- 
sition which stands in the way of the birth of new ideas? We 
may remember Cook’s descrqition of the Xew Zealanders in the 
re|x>rt of his second voyage : *‘Thc Xew Zealanders seem per- 
fectly content with the scraps of knovvleflgc which they ]>ossess. 
without showing the lea'll impulse to improve ujiou them. .Xor 
do they show any particular curiosity cither in their (juestitnis or 
their remarks. Novelties do not surprise them as much as one 
would expect; nay, they do not hold their attention for an in- 
stant.’' Wc know now that on the remote ICaster Island writing, 
the most important of inventions, was generally known. It 
.seems to have died out there wilhout leaving any offspring. 

What a vista of eternally futile starts ojiens when wc think of 
this mental immobility and this lack of (juickening interdej>end- 
ence ! We get a feeling that all the sweat wdiich the struggle 
after new improvements has cost our age of inventions is hut a 
drop in the cxrean of labours wherein the inventors of primitive 
times were submerged. The germ of civilization will not grow in 
every soil. The bulk of civilized methods wliich a race is capa- 
ble of assimilating is in direct proportion to its average of civ- 
ilization. Anything that is offered to it beyond this is only 
received externally, and remains of no imix>rtance to the life of 
the race, passing as lime goes on into oblivion or rigidity 

If we^draw conclusions from certain acquisitions of culture 
which may be fr)iind among a people, such as garden plants, 
domestic animals, implements and the like, to its contact with 
some other people, we may easily forget this simple but im- 
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portant circumstance. Many institution among the inhabitants 
of our mountains fail to betray the fact that they have lived for 
ages in the neighlxnirlKxxl of a high civilization; the Bushmen 
have appropriaterl astonishingly little of the more copious store 
of weat)ons, implements, dexterity, [>ossessed by the Bechuanas. 
( )n the one side the stock of culture progresses, on the other it 
retrogrades or stands still, a condition into which a movement, 
evidently in its nature not strong, easily ]>asses. This is an in- 
structive phenomenon, and a comparison i^f various degrees of 
this stationarincss is sfR'cially attractive. Any one who starts with 
the view that [X)ttery is a very primitive invention, less remote 
than almost any other from the natural man. will note with as- 
tonishment, not in Australia only but in Polynesia, how a talented 
race, in the face of needs hy no means inconsiderable, manages 
to get along witlxnit that art. An I when he finds it in existence 
only in Tonga and the smaller Raster Island at the extreme 
eastern limit of Polynesia, he will be apt to think how much more 
the intercourse Ix^tween lands ami island > has contributed to the 
enrichment of men’s stoik of culture than has independent in- 
vention. But that even h "re agiiin intercourse is very capricious, 
we learn from the absence of thi.< art among the Assinihoines of 
North America, next (i<K»r to the Mandans. who excel in it. 
Here we learn that inventions do not sprea<l like a prairie-fire, 
hut that human will tako a haml in the game and not without 
caprice, indoleiitly declines some things while all the more readily 
accepting others. The tendency to stand still at a stage that has 
tieen once reache<l is greater in proportion as the average of 
civilization is lower. Wni do just what is enough and no more. 
Just because the Polynesians were able to heat water by putting 
red-hot stones into it, they would never have proceeded to {X)t- 
tery without foreign aid. We must beware of thinking even 
simple inventions necessary. It seems far more correct to credit 
the intellect of “natural** races with great sterility in all that does 
not tvnich the most immediate ol)jects of life. Migrations may 
also have given (xrcasion for sundry losses, since the raw material 
often iKcurs only in limited quantity, and every great migration 
causes a rift in tradition. 7'apa plays an important part among 
thi> l\>lynesians, hut the Maoris lost the art of its manufacture. 
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In these lower stages of civilization the whole social life is much 
more dependent upon the rise or upon the loss of some simple 
invention than is the case in the higher. The nearer life stands 
to Nature, the thinner the layer of culture in which it is rooted, 
the shorter the fibres which it strikes down to the natural soil, 
the more comprehensive, the further-reaching every change in 
that soil naturally is. The invention of the way to manufacture 
clothing, whether in the form of woven stuffs or of beaten bark, 
is surely natural and yet rich in results. The entire refinement of 
existence among the natural races of Polynesia, resting ui:>on 
cleanliness and modesty, and sufficient by itself to give them a 
high place, is inconceivable without the inconspicuous material 
known as tape. Bark is converted into a stuff for clothing, 
which provides not only a plentiful covering for the body but 
also a certain luxiirv in the frecinent change it allows, a certain 
taste in wearing and in the selection of colours anti patterns, 
and, lastly, a means of amassing capital by preserving .stores of 
this material which are always convertible. Think, on the other 
hand, of an Eskimo's skin coat or a Negress's leather apron, 
which are worn through successive generations and laden with 
the dirt of them, I'apa, a material which can lx* provided in 
quantities without much trouble, naturally repres.ses the weaver's 
art, which can only have proceeded by a long and toilsome road 
from plaiting. In the lake-dwellings there are products which, 
with equal justice, are referred to both one and the other form 
of work. This suggests the relations between basket-weaving and 
j)Ottery ; large earthenware vessels were made by covering baskets 
with clay. There is no need on this account, with William H. 
Holmes, to call the whole art of fwttery, as contrasted with 
plaiting, a ‘'servile art,” but this outgrowth is instructive. 

The fact that the most necessary kinds of knowdedge and dex- 
terity are spread throughout mankind, so that the total impression 
of the stock of culture possessed by the “naturar' races is one of 
a fundamental uniformity, gives rise to a further feeling that this 
scanty st^k is only the remains of a larger total of jKxssession.s 
from which all that was not absolutely necessary has gradually 
dropped out. Or can w^c supjx>se tliat the art of producing fire 
by friction made its way all alone through the world, or the art 
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of making bows and arrows? To disaiss these questions is im- 
jwrtant, not only in order to estimate the measure of the in- 
ventive talent possessed b\' natural races, but also to obtain the 
right i)erspective for the history of primitive humanity, for it 
must be jx>5sible to read In the stock of culture, if anywhere, from 
what elements and l)v what ways mankind of to-day has become 
what it is. Now if wc pass in rcAdew what is [k ssessed by the 
natural races in artifices, impicnKiils. weapons, and so on, and 
(lediict what is and has lK‘en imported, in some ca ^es already to a 
large extent, by means of trade with modern civilized races, we 
are inclined to form a high conception of their inventive talent. 
But what guarantee have we of the independent discovery of all 
these things? Undoul>tedIy l>efore there were any relations with 
Euro|>eans, relations existed wdth other races which reached 
down to these lower strata, and thus many a crumb must have 
fallen here from the richly spread tables of the old civilizations 
of Egypt, Meso[K>tamia, India, China, and Japan, and has con- 
tinued here in a mutilated shape perhaps quite alien to the 
original uses served by it. Tlie ethnographer knows cases enough 
of such tx>rrowings: eve^-y single race shows examples of them. 
Nor is the examination of their nature and significance any- 
thing new. We may sjxrcially recall an original remark of Liv- 
ingstone s which, though made with another intention, is fairly 
applicable here: “The existence of various implements which 
are in use amemg the Africans and other partially civilized races, 
})oints to the communication of an instruction which must have 
proceeded at some time or another from a superhuman being.” 
Think as we may alxnit the conclusion of this remark, its main 
|x>int is fully justified as a contradiction of the widespread as- 
sumption that everything which natural races have to show of 
their own came into existence in the place where it is now seen, 
and was invented by those races themselves. When we find all 
races in Africa, froni M<x)rs to Hottentots, producing and work- 
ing iron after one and the same method, it is far more probable 
that this art reached them all from a common source than that 
it was indetx?ndenlly discovered in all parts alike. Af one time 
people pointed triumphantly to the turkey as an animal which 
had been independently domesticated by barbarous races, until 
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Spencer Baird discovered in Mexico the ancestor of this ill- 
tempered sovereign of the poultry-yard. In the matter of uten- 
sils, lK>rrowing from civilization is naturally more difficult to 
prove, since these do not, like plants and animals, Ixjar about 
them, however obliterated, the marks of their origin. But may 
not the Indian, who got his maize from Mexico, have learnt 
from the same quarter the art of his delicate stone-work? Such 
introduction, together with its consc(|uence of the widest jwvssible 
propagation, must seem to us more natural than the independent 
invention of one and the same utensil, or one and the same touch 
of art in a dozen different places. .Attention has been quite re- 
cently called to the fact that the Sok^mon Islanders have bows 
and arrows, while the inhabitants of .\ew Zealand and others 
in the neighlxmrh(x>d have not. and [leople were quite ready to 
credit the former with the invention of this ingenious wea|>on. 
As has been already pointed out, people are, in this matter, won- 
derfully inconsistent. ( )n the one hand the natural races arc 
put down to the level of the brute, on the otlier hand inventions 
are ascribed to them which are. at least, not of an easy kind. One 
is always too apt to think of invention as easy, consitiering only 
the difficulties of finding out. which for a brain of genius are 
small ; but it is otherwise with the retaining of what has l)een 
found out. In some cases it has lK*en jxissible to penetrate 
down to the more remote origin of aj>parently quite s|x>ntaneous 
productions of “natural” races. Bastian has compiled a list of 
cases in which certain elements of Knroj)ean civilization have 
lxx‘n formally imitated; a good instance being the characteristic 
Fijian form of club co|>ied from a musket of the last centur\. 
The savages thought they would have to have the dreaded weapon 
at least in w(x)d, and pro<luced a club remarkably ill-adaptecl to 
its proper purpose. A head-dress used in the New Hebrides is 
a colos.sal exaggeration of an admiraF-s c(x:kcd-hat. I'he re- 
markable cross-bow used by the F'an.s is more to the purpose. 
It reached the Fans of the interior from the 1 Portuguese dis- 
coverers on the west coast, and they retained the |)attern, while 
on the cOkst firearms came into use, as in luirofH?. Now, after 
four hundred years, the cros.s-lx)w turns up again ; but a.s the 
Fans have neither the patience nor the tools to fashion a lock, 
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they slit the stock, and use the cross-I)ov; to shoot little f)oisoned 
arrows which might just as well be shot frsom a light long-bow. 

If it were less difficult to seize the manifestations of intel- 
lectual life among the lower races, we should be able to gather a 
much richer harvest among them. Indian traces run tbiuugh the 
religion of the Malays an<l extend j)erhaf>s to Melanesia and 
Polynesia. We fino such striking similarities, es|KT’allv in the cos- 
mogonic legends of lUislimen and Australians. Polynesians, and 
North Americans, (hat nothing but lK)rrowing is left to explain 
them. So in the domain of pt^litics we find points of accord. 
The institutirjus of KazembeV country, as described by I^cerda 
and Livingstone, or Muata Jamvo's, as re|v)rted by I\>gge and 
lUicbuer, remind us jiartly of India, partly of ancient I^gy^pt. 
In tbe domain of social and [xditical conceptions and institu- 
tions. tbe coincidences are striking. Tlie deeper we search into 
these matters, tbe more convinced we are of the correctne.ss of an 
expression use<l by l*a>tian at a date when the sharp division of 
races was a gospel, and the unity of mankind was scouted. In 
his Journey to San Sakviit r be says : “Even to the islands 
slumbering on the bosom of the Pacific, ocean-currents seem U) 
have driven tbe message of tbe more abstract triumphs of civ- 
ilization: i>erhaps even to the shores of the .\merican continent.*’ 
We may be permitted to add tbe conclusion that no one under- 
stands the natural races wlio does not make due allowance for 
(heir interc<»urse an<i connection, often disguised as it is, with 
each other, and with civilized peof)Ic.s. There is, and always has 
been, more intercourse b tween them than we would sup- 
po^e fn»m a superficial observation, riiu.s, long before the Nile 
route was opened to traffic, wares of luiropean origin, especially 
pearls, made their way from Darfour by llofrat el Xahas, even to 
the Azandeb. W here strong resemblances ^Kreur, the question of 
intercourse, of communication from abroad, should always be 
raised in the first instance: in many cases possibly that of very 
<lirect intercourse. W e think that we are quite justified in asking 
whether it is not by fugitive slaves that so many elements of 
African civilization have l>een spread through .South America. 
For centuries (he Jaf)ancse have had very little intercourse with 
the^ races of the North Pacific; yet it may be that we ought to 
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teier to some such intercourse as this (which, in truth, not only 
enlarges, but, as time goes on, always tends to decompose) the 
wicker armour worn by the Chukchis, so like Japanese armour. 
Thus, how^ever, races formerly depended on each other; and no 
more than at present w^as there ever on this earth, so far as our 
historical knowledge shows, a group of men who could Ix^ said 
to be devoid of relations with others, l^verywhere we see agree- 
ments, similarities, affinities, radiating out till they form a close 
network over the earth ; even the most remote islanders can only 
be understood when we take into account their neighbours,- far 
and near. 

These most remote islands, too, show how indigenous in- 
dustries ahvays dwindle where European or American manu- 
factures come. When Hamilton visited Car Nicobar in I7<)0, 
the women wore a kind of short |>etticoat, made of tufts of 
grass or rushes strung in a row, which simply hung dowui ; now 
they universally cover up their bodies with stuff cloths. Thus 
a century’s progress has resulted in the re[)Iacing of the grass 
petticoat by woven materials. Meanwhile, the domestic industry 
jxrishes, and no new' dexterity arises in its stead. On the lowxr^ 
Congo we no longer find the bark-stuffs and fine webs which 
Lopez and other travellers of the sixteenth century prized so 
highly. Where, too, is the art of polishing gems and obsidian, 
which produced such consj>icuous results in a?icient Mexico? 
or the goldsmith’s work and tafxstry of the old Peruvians? 

For estimating the imf)ortance of external suggestion, nothing 
is more instnictive than the consideration of races which are 
poorest in an ethnographical sense. Of them we can say that 
they are invariably also th<.»se whose intercourse wdth others 
is scantiest. Why are the most remote races at the extremities 
of the continents or on the less accessible islands the most desti- 
tute? Ethnographic fwverty is only in part a consefiuence of the 
penury, the gene^a^ jx)verty, w^hich presses on a ixople. This 
has been readily recognised in the case of many race.s, as, for in- 
stance, the Australians, who,sc life on the arid steppes of their 
continent; almc^ destitute of useful plants and animals, is one 
of the poorest and mo.st depressed that has been allotted to any 
race on the earth. But even in the most favoured northern tracts 
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within the troi>ics, they are almost totally devoid of that tend- 
ency to the artistic adornment of existence which flourishes so 
profusely among theii Papuan ncighlx)urs, and forms the luxury 
of barbarous races. In this case we need not seek far for the 
causes of their ethnogra[>hical poverty. Evv.ry glatice at the 
conditions and mode of these people's life shows how sharp is 
their struggle to maintain bare existence, but it al.so shows the 
impoverishing effects of retnoieness fsom the great streams of 
traffic. The out-of-the-v;ay situation of Australia, southern 
South America, the interior of South Africa, and eastern Poly- 
nesia, exercises the same im[x>verishing influence everywhere 
ufX)n the indigenous races. If any one is inclined to sec in this 
a sort of contagion of jxwerty, referable to the smaller number 
of sugge.stions offered under these conditions by Nature to the 
mind, and es|X‘cially to the fancy, he must l>eware of hasty con- 
clusions. I^.ster Island, though small, and by nature txx)r, is 
ethnographically rich : and hardly any barbarous race is sui^erior 
in artistic development to the Eskimo. 

We know how the utensils and wea|X)ns of civilized races 
have spread as it were by stages and continue to spread to races 
which previously jx)ssesse<i no notion of them. When Stanley 
crossed the Dark C ontinent. on his first remarkable journey along 
the Congo, the last [xunt where firearms were seen in native 
hands was left on the ea.st at the famous market-town of Ny- 
angwe. He came uj)on them again to the westward at Xhenga, 
6*^ north of Nyangwe, in the shafx? of those four old Portuguese 
muskets, ever to be historical as the first sign from which the 
party learned, at the most critical moment of their journey, “that 
we had not missed the way. an<l that the great stream really 
reached the .sea.” Nyangwe and Nbenga arc on the borders of 
an area of 200, ocx) to 250.000 square miles wherein firearms, 
with wdiich the coasts of Africa have roared these four hun- 
dred years, were a few years ago unknown. It is true that other 
things have been more quickly diffused, as for instance those 
American pro<!ucts w^hich were not brought here till the sixteenth 
century — tobacco, maize, and |x>tatoes. But they too have trav- 
elled by stages ; the Dainaras have only come to know tobacco 
within the last few dozen years.— Ratzel, History of Muh- 
kind, i : 76-84. 



, In Part II we saw that the formal education of the 
savage child was concerned mainly with the develop- 
ment of his character. The serious and protracted 
attempt of the old men of the Australians tf) render the 
youth ertxva, iiiiirra, okuirra (man, good, very) was 
not only remarkably .successful hut emhodied a very 
re.spectable ideal. And this insistence on a moral life 
is dominant in the educational systems of all savages. 
The North American Indians, especially, had deveIoi)ed 
a noble conception of per.sonal character and an elalM>- 
rate symbolism for impressing it on the vf'ung men. In 
this connection I may call attention to the following 
passage from Miss Fletcher’s “The llako: .\ Pawnee 
Ceremony’’ ( Report of the Bureau of American litli- 
vology, 22:365) : 

“There is one aspect <»f the ritual, essential to its 
understanding, that was carefully e.\i)lained by the 
Kurahus, and ihe substance of many conver.sations on 
the .subject follows. A man’s life is an onward move- 
ment. If one has within him a determined purpose and 
seeks the help of the powers his life will ‘climb up.' 
Here the Kurahus made a gesture indicating a line 
slanting upward; then he arrested the movemetit and, 
still holding his hand where he had stopped, went on to 
say that as a man is climbing up he floes something that 
marks a place in his life where the powers have given 
him the’ opportunity t(> expre.ss in acts his i)eculiar en- 
dowments, .so this place, this act. forms a stage in his 
career, and he takes a new name tf) inflicate that he is 

4,56 
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on a level different from that which he occupied pre- 
viously. Some men, he said, can rise only a little way, 
others live on a dead level, and he illustrated his words 
by moving his hand." horizontally. Men having power 
to advance, climb step by step, and here again he made 
his idea j)lain by a gesture picturing a slant, then a 
level, a slant and a level. In this connection he called 
attention t(» the words, in line 1359. ‘ruturahwitz pari,’ 
‘to overtake walking,’ saying that the people who desire 
to have a name, or to change their name, must st; ive to 
overtake in the walk of life an upper level, such a one 
as the.se ancient men spoken of in the ritual had reached, 
where they threw away the names by which they had 
l)ecn known iK'fore. Ruturahwitz pari' is a call to 
the rawnces, bidding them emulate these men and 
overtake them by the doing of like deeds.’’ 

The defect of this educational system, like that of 
our own system so long as it remained exclusively a 
moral discipline, was the absence of any considerable 
and exact body of knowledge. 

Furthermore the whole attempt of the savage to 
control the emtside world, so far as it contained a 
theory or d<K'trine, was based on magic. This is es- 
j)ecially well illustrated in the selection from Frazer in 
Fart VI, and 1 have alluded to it in the introductory 
chapter. W here civilized man controls through sci- 
ence the savage attempted to control through magic. 
He paid as much attention to his magic as we pay 
to our science, but in doing .so he wasted his attention. 

In this state of affairs mechanical invention has a 
peculiar imjwrtauce. The group solidarity of early 
man. .secured through moral teaching, was hardly more 
complete than the gregarious organization of some ani- 
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nials, and his magic was a positive loss. But in me- 
chanical invention he had the experimental method of 
modern science. And there is no doubt that primitive 
man’s inventions raised him above the brutes just as 
our science constitutes our main superiority to the 
lower races. For the phy.sical feebleness of man is 
conspicuous in comparison with the size and strength 
of many animals, and his subjugation of the animal 
world is a matter which cannot cease to engage our 
admiration. “The personal power of man to obtain the 
means of subsistence is exceedingly limited. His [)hysi- 
cal form is poorly adapted to the performance of tho.se 
acts by which alone the resources of the earth ate to be 
increased. With neither the wings of the eagle nor the 
fleetness of the hound, he finds himself .soon outstripped 
by the grouse and the hare. With neither gills nor 
fins he is readily evaded by the inhabitants of the water. 
Destitute of appropriate weapons of offense, he finds 
himself no match for many of the animals which he 
would gladly kill for food. Unprovided with claws for 
digging the ground, he cannot burrow for safety either 
from his enemies or from the elements. Unfitted, as 
he is, for periodical migration for the purpose of escap- 
ing extremes of temi)erature, and yet frequently com- 
pelled to change bis habitat in con.scc|ucncc of the rapid 
increase in his niunl)ers which soon renders ftxtd scarce 
in any one locality, he finds himself in danger of l)eing 
dashed against 5 >cylla whenever he seeks to avoid 
Charybdis. With all the.se limitations upon his exist- 
ence and progress, there remained but one hope for him 
and this 'lay through invention” (Professor Ixster F. 
Ward, Dynamic Sociology, 1:548). 

On its subjective side Part III may be regarded as a 
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continuation of Part II. Pp. 359-66, especially, deal 
with the formation of abstract conceptions and systems. 
An attentive reading of the selections from Mason and 
Pitt-Rivers reveals the most acute attention on ihe part 
of primitive man to the details of his environment and 
a marvelous ingenuity in taking advantage of them. It 
also confirms the view expressed in Part II that his 
mental organization is not defective. If we make due 
allowance for the low state of knowledge and the pau- 
city of materials we must admit that his ingenuity and 
interest are of absolutely the same pattern as those of 
the modern scienti.st (»r inventor. 

The whole of Mason’s b(Ktk. 'flic Origins of Inven- 
tion, should lie read, and additional titles on primitive 
invention will Ix! found in his fixitnotes. I particularly 
wished to include here his jiaper on the Traps of the 
Amerinds, listed below, but considerations of space 
prevented it. 
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SEX AND MARRIAGE 

THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE 

. . . . Wc can no more sU'j) within the limits of our own 
species, when trying to find the r(K>t of our psychical and social 
life, than we can understand the jihysical condition of the human 
race without taking into consideration that of the low'cr animals. 
I must, therefore, lx*g the reader to follow me into a domain 
which many may consider out of the way, but w^hich we must, 
of necessity, explore in order to discover what we seek. 

It is obvious that the preservation of the progeny of the low- 
est animals depends mainly u{x>n chance. In th^ great sub- 
kingdom of the Invertcbrata, even the mothers are exehiptcd 
from nearly all anxiety as regards their ofFs[)ring. In the high- 
est fjrders, the In.sects, the eggs are hatched by the heat of the 
sun, and the mother in most cases, does not even see her young. 
Her care is generally limiied to seeking out an appropriate place 
for laying the eggs, and to fastening them to some proper object 
and CfiHfring them, if this lx? necessary for their preservation. 

Again, to the male’s share nothing falls, but the function of 
propagation. 

In the lowest classes of the Vertebrata, parental care is like- 
wise almost unheard of. In the immense majority of sj^ecies, 
young fishes arc hatched without the assistance of their parents, 
and have, from tlie outset, to help themselves. Many Telcostei 
form, however, an excef>lion : ami. curiously enough! it is the 
male on which, in these cases, tlie parental duty generally de- 
volves. In some in.stanccs he constructs a nest, and jealously 
guards the ova de|K>sitc<l in it by the female : while the male of 
certain species of Arius carries the ova about with him in his 
capacious pharynx. Most of the Reptiles place their eggs in a 
convenient and jjunnv sfx^t lx?tween moss and leaves, and take 
no further trouble alxnit them. But several of the larger ser- 
pents have a curiotis fashion of laying them in a heap, and then 
coilfng themselves around them in a great hollow cone. And 
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female Crocodiles, as also certain aquatic snakes of Cochin China, 
observed by Dr. Morice, carry with them even their young. 

Among the lower Vertebrata it rarely happens that both parents 
jointly take care of their progeny. M. Milne Edwards states, in- 
deed, that in the Pipa, or Toad of Surinam, the male helps the 
female to disburthen herself of her eggs; and the Chelonia are 
known to live in pairs, ’*La femelle,’' says M. Espinas, *Vient sur 
les plages sablonneuses au moment de la jxinte, accom[)agnee du 
male, et construit un nid en fonne de four ou la chaleur du soleil 
fait ^lore les (eufs.” But it may l>e regarded as an almost uni- 
versal rule that the relations of the sexes arc utterly fickle. The 
male and female come together in the pairing time : but having 
satisfied their sexual instincts, they part again, having nothing 
more to do with one another. 

The Chelonia form, with regard to their domestic habits, a 
transition to the Birds, as they do also from a z(K»logical and. 
particularly, from an embrvologica! [x>int of view. In the latter 
class, parental aflFection has reached a very high degree of develo|)- 
ment, not only on the mother's side, but also on the father’s. Male 
and female help each other to build tlie nest, the former .generally 
bringing the materials, the latter doing the work. In fulfilling 
the numberless duties of the l)rccding season. lK>th birds lake a 
share. Incubation rests principally with the mother, but the 
father, as a rule, helps his companion, taking her place when she 
wants to leave the nest for a moment, or |)roviding her with fo<xl 
and protecting her from every danger. Finally, when the duties 
of the breeding season are over, and the result desired is obtained, 
a period with new duties commences. During the first few days 
after hatching, most birds rarely leave their young for long, and 
then only to procure foo^l for themselves and their family. Fn 
cases of great danger, both |)arents bravely defend their off- 
spring. As soon as the first period of hel|>lcssness is over, and 
the young have grown somewhat, they are carefully taught to 
shift for themselves ; and it is only when they are perfectly capa- 
ble of so doing that they leave the nest and the parents. 

There are, mcleed, a few^ birds that from the first day of their 
ultra-oval existence lack all parental care ; and in some s{>ecies, 
as the ducks, it frequently happens that the male leaves family 
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duties wholly to the female. But, as a geueral rule, both share 
prosperity and adversity. The hatching of the eggs and the 
chief part of the rearing-duties l>elong to the mother, whilst the 
father acts as protector, and provides ffK)d, &c. 

The relation of the sexes are thus of a very intimate charac- 
ter, male and female keeping together not only during the breed- 
ing season, but also after it. Nay. most bird^, with the excep- 
tion of those bel<»nging to the tiallinace<nis family, when pairing, 
do so once for all till either one or the other dies. And Dr. 
Brehm is so filled with admiration for ihcir exemplary family 
life, that he enthusiastically declares that “real genuine ma^rriage 
can only be found among birds.’’ 

This certainly canned he said of most of the Mammals. The 
moiluT is, imlecd, very ardently concerned for tfie welfare of 
her young, generally nursing them with the utmost affection, but 
tills is by no means the ca-^e with the father. There are cases in 
which he acts as an enemy of his own progeny. Bui there are 
not wanting instances to the contrary, the connections between 
the sexes. tlu>tig)i generally restricted to the time of the rut, 
being, with several species, of a more durable character. This 
is the case with whales, >eals. the hip|xq>oramns. the Cemts cam- 
f*estris, gazelles, the XcotriV^us llrmprichii and other small ante- 
loj>es, rein deer, the Hydromus i or pus. s(juirre]s, m(>!cs, the 
icimeunion, and some carnivonais animals, as a few cats and 
martens, the yaguanm<li in .^onth America, the Cants Brastlien- 
sis, and pf>ssibly also the wolf. Among all these animals the 
sexes remain togctlier even after the birth of the young, the male 
Iwing the protector t>f the family. 

W hat among hnver Mammals is an exception, is among the 
< hiadrumana a rule. The natives of .Madagascar relate that in 
stnne sjK'cies id the Brt»siniii, male and female nurse their young 
in common - a statement, however, which has not yet been proved 
to \yc true. The mirikina (Xyctipithccus trknr<^atns) seems, 
according to Rengger, to live in pairs throughout the whole 
year, for, whatever the season, a male and a feinale are always 
found together. Of the Mycetes Caraya, Cebhs /Isarac, and 
A teles paniscus, single individuals are very seldom, or never, 
seen, whole families being generally met with. Among the Arc- 
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topitheci, the male i>arent is expressly said to assist the female 
in taking care of the young ones. 

The most interesting to us are, of course, the man-like apes. 
Diard was told by the Malays, and he found it afterwards to be 
true, that the young Siamangs, when in their helpless state, are 
carried about by their parents, the males by the father, the 
females by the mother. Lieutenant C. de Crespigny, who was 
wandering in the northern part of Borneo in 1870, gives the 
follpwing description of the Orang-utan : *'They live in families 
— the male, female, and a young one. On one occasion I found a 
family in which were two young ones, one of them much larger 
than the other, and I took this as a proof that the family tic had 
existed for at least two seasons. They build commodious nests 
in the trees which form their feeding-ground, and, so far as 
I could observe, the nests, which are well lined with dry 
leaves, are only occupied by the female and young, the male 
passing the night in the fork of the same or another tree in the 
vicinity. The nest.s are very numerous all over the forest, for 
they are not occupied above a few nights, the mias (or Orang- 
utan) leading a roving life.’' According to Dr. Mohnike, how- 
ever, the old males generally live with the females during the 
rutting-season only; and Dr. Wallace never saw two full-grown 
animals together. But as he sometimes found not only females, 
but also males, accompanied by half-grown young ones, wc may 
take for granted that the offspring of the Orang-utan are not 
devoid of all paternal care. 

More unanimous are the statements which we have regarding 
the Gorilla. According to Dr. Savage, they live in barnls, and 
all his informants agree in the assertion lliat hut one adult male 
is seen in every band. ‘'It is sai<l that when the male is first seen 
he gives a terrific yell that resounds far and wide through the 

forest The females and young at the first cry quickly dis* 

appear ; he then approaches the enemy in great fury, pouring out 
his horrid cries in quick succession.” Again, M. du Chaillu found 
“almost always one male with one female, though .sometimes the 
old male wanders companionlc'^s and Mr. Winwootl Reade 
states likewise that the Gorilla goes “sometimes alone, sometimes 
accompanied by his female an<J young one.” The same traveller 
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was tokl that, when a family of (Gorillas a.'- :en<l a tree and eat a 
certain fruity the old father remains seated at the fwt of the tree. 
And when the female is [)rej^nant, he builds a rude nest, usually 
about fifteen or twenty feet from the ground ; here she is delivered, 
and the nest is then abandoned. 

I'or more recent information aixml the Ciorilla we are indebted 
to Herr von Koppenfells. He states that the male s}>ends the night 
crouching at the foot of the tret\ against which he places his back, 
and thus protects the female and their young, which are in the 
nest above, from the nocturnal attacks of leopards. Once he 
observed a male and female with two young ones of different 
ages, the elder being perhaps about six years old, the younger 
about one. 

When all these statenienis are compared, it is im|K>ssible to 
doubt that the (i(»rilla lives in families, the male parent being in 
the habit of building the nest and protecting the family. And the 
same is the case with the C himpanzee. According to Dr. Saviige, 
**it is not unusual to sec ‘the old folks' sitting under a tree regal- 
ing themselves with fruit and friendly chat, while ‘their children’ 
arc leaping around them md swingitig from branch to branch in 
lK)islen»us merriment/’ And Herr von Koppenfells assures us 
that the Chimpanzee, like the (iorilla, hnilds a nest for the young 
and female on a forked branch, the male himself spending the 
night lower down in the tree. 

Passing from the highest monkeys to the savage and barbar- 
ous races of itian, we meet with the same phenomenon. With 
the exception of a few cases in which certain tribes are asserted 
lt» live together promiscuously — almost all of which assertions I 
shall i»rove further <»n to be gnnindlcss — travellers unanimously 
agree that in the lunnan race the relations of the sexes are, as a 
rule, of a more i>r less durable character. The family consisting of 
father, mother, and offspring, is a universal institution, whether 
founded on a monogamous, polygynous, or polTOidrous mar- 
riage. And. as among the lower animals having the same habit, 
it is to the mother that the immediate care of the children chiefly 
belongs, while llie father is the protector an<l guardian of the 
family. Man in the savage state is generally supposed to be 
rather indifferent to the welfare of his wife and children, and 
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this is really often the case, especially if he be compared with 
civilized man. But the simplest paternal duties are, nevertheless, 
universally recognized. If he does nothing else, the father builds 
the habitation, and employs himself in the chase and in war. 

Thus, among the North American Indians, it was considered 
disgraceful for a man to have more wives than he was able to 
maintain. Mr. Powers says that among the Patwin, a Californian 
tribe which ranks among the lowest in the world, “the sentiment 
that the men are bound to support the women — that is, to fur- 
nish the supplies — is stronger even than among us.'' Among the 
lr(X|uois it was the office of the husband *’to make a mat, to 
repair the cabin of his wife, or to construct a new one." The 
product of his luintiiig ex[x*<liti()ns, during the first year of mar- 
riage, belonged of right to his wife, and afterwards he shared it 
equally with her, whether she remained in the village, or accom- 
panied him to the chase. Azara states that among the Charruas 
of South America, “du moment on un homme se marie, il forme 
une famille a part, et travaille jKnir la nourrir and among the 
Fuegians, according to Admiral h'itzroy, “as soon as a youth is 
able to maintain a wife, by his exertions in fishing or bird-catch- 
ing, he obtains the consent of her relations." Again, among the 
utterly rude Botcxrudos, whose girls arc married very young, 
remaining in the house of the father till the age of pulx'rty, the 
husband is even then obliged tc' maintain his wife, though living 
apart from her. 

To judge from the recent account of Herr Lurnholtz, the 
t)aternal duties seem to f>e scarcely recognized by the natives of 
Queensland. But with reference to the Kurnai in South Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Howitt states that “the man has to provide for his 
family with the assistance of his wife. His share is to hunt fur 
their supix)rt, and to fight for their protection." As a Kuniai 
once said to him, “A man hunts, spears fish, fights, cUid sits 
about." And in the Encounter Hay tribe the paternal care is con- 
sidered so indispensable, that, if the father dies before a child is 
born, the child is put to death by the mother, as there is no longer 
any one to prortde for it. 

Among the cannibals of New Britain, the chiefs have to see 
Aat the families of the warriors are proi)crly maintained,, and 
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‘‘should a maji neglect his family/' says Angas, “a mode of 
punishment very similar to one practised by school-lx^ys amongst 
civilized nations is adopted/' Speaking of the marriage of the 
Tonga Islanders, Martin remarks “A married woman is one who 
cohabits with a man, and lives under his root and protection /’ 
and in Samoa, according to Mr. Pritchard, '‘whatever intercourse 
may take j)lace between the sexes, a woman does not become a 
man's wife unless the latter take her to his own house.” In 
Kadack, as we are informed by Chamisso, even natural children 
arc received by the father into his house, as soon as they are able 
to walk. 

The Rev. D. Macdonald states that, in some African tribes, 
“a father has to fast after the birth of his child, or take some 
such method of showing that he recognizes that he as well as the 
mother should take care of the young stranger.” Certain Afri- 
cans will not even go on any w^arlike expedition when they have 
a young child ; and the South American Guaranies, while their 
wives are pregnant, do not risk their lives in hunting wild beasts. 
In Lado the bridegroom has to assure his father-in-law three 
times that he will protect his wife, calling the people present to 
witness. And among the Tonaregs, according to Dr. Chavanne, 
a man who deserts his wife is blamed, as he has taken upon him- 
self the obligation of maintaining her. 

The wretched Rcnrk \"eddahs in Ceylon, according to Sir J. 
Emerson Tcnnent, “acknowledge the marital obligation and the 
duty of supporting their own families.” Among the Maldivians, 
‘"ahhough a man is allowed finir wives at one time, it is only on 
condition of his being able to support them,” The Nagas are 
not fKnnitted to marr\% until they arc able to set up house on their 
own account. The Nairs, wc are told, consider it a husband's 
iluty to provide his wife with f<xxl, clothing, and ornaments; 
and almost the same is said by Dr. Schwaner with reference to 
the tribes of the Barito district, in the south-east part of Borneo. 
A Bunnese woman can demand a divorce, if her husband is not 
able to maintain her proj)erly. Among the Mohammedans, the 
maintenance of the children devolves so exclnsivcl/ on the father, 
that the mother ts even entitled to claim wages for nursing them. 
And^ among the Romans, man us implied not only the jrife's 
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stibiM^ination to the husband, but also tlie husband’s obligatio!i to 
protect the wife. 

The father’s place in the family lyeing* that of a supporter ami 
protector, a man is often not permitted to marry until he has 
given some proof of his ability to fulfil these duties. 

The Koyukuns believe that a youth who marries before he 
has killed a deer will have no children. The aborigines of Penn- 
sylvania considered it a shame for a Ikw to think of a wife l)eforc 
having given some proof of his manlKKxl. Among the wild In- 
dians of British Guiana» says Mr. Im Thurn, before a man is 
allowed to choose a wife he must prove that he can do a man’s 
work and is able to support himself and his family. Among 
the Dyaks of Borneo, the Xagas of l'{>|)er Assam, and the 
Alfura of Ceram, no one can marry unless he has in his pos- 
session a certain number of heads. The Karmanians, according 
to Strabo, were considered marriageable only after having killed 
an enemy. The desire of a Galla warrior is to deprive the enemy 
of his genitals, the |X)ssession of .such a trophy being a neces- 
sary preliminary to marriage. Among the Bechuatia and Kafir 
tribes south of the Zambesi, the youth is not allowed to take a 
wife until he has killed a rhimx'cros. In the Marianne (jroup, 
the suitor had to give proof of his IxKiily strength and skill. And 
among the Arabs of Kg}^pt. the man must undergo an 

ordeal of whipping by the relations of his bride, in order to test 
his courage. If he wishes tf) be considered worth having, he must 
receive the chastisement, which is sometimes exceedingly severe, 
with an expression of enjoyment 

The idea that a man is lx>und to maintain his family is, iiuleeil. 
so closely connected with that of marriage and fatherhexx!, that 
sometimes even refiudiated wives with their children are, at 
least to a certain extent, supprirted by their former hushand.s. 
This is the case among the Chukchi of North-Western Asia, the 
Sotho Negroes in Southern Africa, and the Munda Kols in Chota 
Nagpore. Further, a w ife frcfjuently enjoys her husband s pro- 
tection even after sexual relations have lx*en broken off. And 
upon his Jeatit, the obligation of maintaining her and her chil- 
dren devolves on his heirs, the wide-spread aistom of a man 
marrying widow of his deceased brother being, as we shall 
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sec in a sul:)scquent chapter, not only a privilege belonging to 
the man, hut, among several pef>i>les. even a duty. We may thus 
take for granted that in the human race, at least at its present 
stage, the father has tu perform the same function as in other 
animal species, where the connections between the sexes last 
longer than the sexual desire. 

In encyck>i>edical and jjhilosojdiical works we meet with sev- 
eral different <lefinitions of the word marriage. Most of these 
definitions are, however, of a nierely juridical r)r ethical nature, 
comprehending either what is re(|uired to make the union legal, 
or what, in the eye of an ifleali>t. the union ought to be. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say how far I am here from using the 
word in either of these senses. It is the natural histor>^ of 
human marriage that is the object of this treatise: and, from a 
scientific |>oint of view, 1 think there is Init one definition which 
may claim in he generally admitted, that, namely, according to 
wliich marriage is nothing else than a more or le>s durable con- 
nection iKUweetJ male and female, lasting Ijeyond the mere act 
of propcig^tlion till after the birth of the offspring. This defi- 
nition is wide en«)ngh to include all others hitherto given, and 
narrow enough exchule those wholly loose connections which 
hv usage are never honoured with the name of marriage. It 
implies not only sexual relations, hut also living together, as is 
set forth in the pnwerb of the Middle Ages. “Boire. manger, 
coucher ensemble est mariage, cc me semhle.” And. though 
rather vague, which is a matter of course, it has the advantage of 
comprehending in one notion phenomena essentially similar and 
having a common origin. 

Thus, as appears from the preceding investigation, the first 
traces of marriage are fouial among the Chelonia. With the 
Birds it is an almr>st universal institution, whilst, among the 
animals, it is restricted to certain species only. We observed, 
however, that it (Kcurs, as a nile. among the monkeys, espe- 
cially the anthropomorphous apes, as well as in the races of 
men. Is it pnilxible. then, that marriage was "transmitted to 
man from some a|>e-like ancestor and that there never was a time 
when it did not occur in tlie human race? These questions can- 
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not be answered before we have found out the cause to which 
it owes its origin. 

It is obvious that where the generative power is restricted 
to a certain season, it cannot be the sexual instinct that keeps 
male and female together for months or years. Nor is there 
any other egoistic motive that could probably account for this 
habit. Considering that the union lasts till after the birth of the 
offspring, and considering the care taken of this by the father, 
wt may assume that the prolonged union of the sexes is. in some 
way or other, connected with parental duties. I am. indeed, 
strongly of c^inion that the tie wdiich joins male and female is 
an instinct developed through the powerful influence of natural 
selection. It is evident that, when the father helps to protect the 
offspring, the species is better able to subsist in the struggle for 
existence than it would he if this obligation entirely devolved on 
the mother. Paternal affection ami the instinct which causes 
male and female to fonn somewhat durable alliances, are thus 
useful mental dis[X)sitions, which, in all probability, have been 
acquired through the survival of the fittest. 

But how. then, can it be that among mf>st animals the father 
never concerns himself about his progeny? The answer is not 
diffiadt to find. Marriage is only one of many means by which 
a species is enabled to subsist. Where parental care is lacking, 
we may be sure to find compensation for it in some other way. 
Among the Inv* rtebrata, Fishes, and Reptiles, both parents are 
generally quite indifferent as to their progeny. An immense pro- 
portion of the progeny therefore succumbs before reaching 
maturity ; but the number of eggs laid is prqK>rtionate to the 
number of those lost, and the species is preserved neverthe- 
less. If every grain of roc, spawmed by the female fishes, 
were fecundated and hatched, the sea would not be large 
enough to hold all the creatures resulting from them. The 
eggs of Reptiles need no maternal care, the embryo being 
developed by the heat of the sun ; and their young are from the 
outset able to help themselve.s, leading the same life a.s the 
adults. Among Birds, on the other hand, parental care is an 
absolute necessity. Equal and continual w^amith is the first re- 
quirement for the development of the embryo and the preserva- 
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tion of the young ones. For this the niotb :r almost rlways wants 
the assistance of the father, who provides her with necessaries, 
and sometimes relieves her of the brooding. Among Mammals, 
the young can never do without the mother at the tend crest age, 
but the father’s aid is generally by no means indispensable. In 
some species, as the walrus, the elqdiant, the Bos americanus. 
and the bat, there seems to be a rather curious substitute for 
paternal protection, the females, together with their young ones, 
collecting in large herds or flocks apart from the males. Again, 
as to the marriage of the lYimates, it is, I think, very probably 
due to the small numl>er of young, the female bringing forth 
but one at a time ; and among the highest apes, as in man, 
also to the long inriod of infancy. Perhaps, too, the defect- 
ive family life of the ( )rang-utan, compared with that of 
the (lorilla and ( himpanzee, <lepen(l> itjxm the fewer dangers to 
which this animal is ex|M»>e<l. h'or "except man." Dr. Mohnike 
says, ’‘the ( bang-utan in Pf>rnco has no enemy of equal strength.” 
In short, the factors which the existence of a .^pccies depends 
UjK)n, as the numlxT of the progeny, their ability to help them- 
selves when young, matei nal care, marriage. &c.. vary indefinitely 
in different species. Hut in those that do not succumb, all these 
factors are more or less proportionate to each other, the product 
always Ixdng the maintenance of the sj>ecies. 

Marriage and family are thus intimately connected with each 
other: it i*' for the Iwnefit of the young that male and female 
continue to live together. Marriage is therefore rooted in family, 
rather than family in marriage. There are also many peoples 
among whom true conjugal life does not Ixgin before a child 
is l>orn, an<l others who consider that the birth of a child out of 
wedlock makes it ohiigatorv for the parents to marry. Lieu- 
tenant Holm states that, among the Eastern Greenlanders, mar- 
riage is not regarded as complete till the wt>man has become a 
mother. Among the Sbawanese and Abi|X>nes, the wife very 
often remains at her father’s house till slie has a child. Among 
the Khyens, the Ainos of Yesso, and one of the aboriginal 
tribes of Giina, the husband goes to live with ITis wife at her 
father's house, and never takes her away til! after tlie birth of a 
child. In Circassia, the bride and bridegroom are kept apart 
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until the first child is lx>ni ; and among: the Bedouins of Mount 
Sinai, a wife never enters her hushamrs tent until she becomes 
far advanced in pregfiiancv. Among the I'aele. the wife remains 
with her parents until she becomes a mother, and if this does not 
happen, she stays there for ever, the husband getting back what 
he has paid for her. In Siam, a wife does not receive her mar- 
riage portion before having given birth to a child ; whilst among 
the Atkha Aleuts, according to Krman. a husband does not pay 
the purchase sum iK'fore he has Iktoiuc a father. Again, the 
Radagas in Southern India have two marriage ccremtmies, the 
second of which does not take place till there is some indication 
that the pair are to have a family ; and if there is no appearance 
of this, the cou])Ic not unconunonly separate. IV. Berengcr- 
Feraud stales that, among the \V(»lofs in Senegambia, *‘ce n*cst 
cjue lorsque les signes de la grossesse sont irrecusables chez la 
fiancee^ quebjuefois tneme ce n'est (lu’apres la naissance d’lm on 
plusieurs enfants, (|ue la ceremonic du mariage proprement dit 
s'accomplit.” And the Igi^rrote^; of Luzon consider no engage- 
ment binding until the woman has become pregnant. 

On the other hand, Kmin Fasha telL us that, among the Madi 
in Central Africa, “shouhl a girl become pregnant, the youth wb«) 
has been her companion is bound to marry her, and to pay to her 
father the customary j)rice of a bride.” Burton reix)rts a similar 
custom as prevailing among |K‘oples dwelling to the south (»f the 
equator. Among many of the wild tril)es of Borneo, there is 
alnuLst unrestrained intercourse between the youth of l>otb sexes; 
but, if pregnancy ensue, marriage is regarded as necessar}*. The 
same, as I am informed by Dr. A. Bunker, is the case with some 
Karen tribes in Burma. In Tahiti, acconling to Cook, the father 
might kill his natural child, but if he suffered it to live, the 
parties were cmisidered to lie in the married state. Aiming the 
Tipperahs of the Chittagong Hills, as well as the |)easants of the 
Lkrainc, a .st'ducer is liound to marry the girl, should she l>ccome 
pregnant. Again, Mr. Powers informs us that, among the Califor- 
nian W intun, iT a wife is abandoned when she has a young cliild, 
she is justified by her friemls in clestroying it on the ground that 
it has no supporter. And among the Creeks, a young woman that 
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I)€comcs pregnant by a man whom she lia<! expected to marry, 
and is disappointed, is allowed the same privilege 

If it be admitted thfe^t marriage, as a necessary req drement 
for the existence of certain sf>ccies, is connected wich some pecu- 
liarities in their organism, and, niore f)articu)arly among the high- 
est mmikeys, with the paucity of their progeny and their long 
peri<Hl of infancy, — it must at the same time V>e admitted that, 
among primitive men, frcmi the same causes as among these ani- 
mals, tlic sexes in all probability kept together till after the birth of 
the offsjiring. Later (»n. when the human race passed beyond its 
frugivorems stage aiul sprea<l over the eartli. living chiefly on ani- 
mal f«Hxl, the assistance of an adult male became still more neces- 
sary for the siihsivtence the cliiltlren. Everywhere the chase 
devolves on tlie man. it l>eing a rare exception among savage peo- 
ples for a woman t<» engage m it. I’lider such conditions a family 
Consisting of m«»iher and y.»img onl\. would j)robahly, as a rule, 
have succumbed. 

It has. however. lH‘en suggested that, in olden times, the 
natural guardian of the children was not the father, but the 
maternal uncle. I'his inference has been drawn chiefly from the 
common practice of a nephew succeeding his mother’s brother in 
rank atuj propertv. lUtt sometimes the relation between ihe two 
is still more intimate. *d-a famille Malaise proprement dite — le 
.Sa-Mandei. “ " says a Dutch writer, as quoted by Professor 
( iiratid-lVul<»n, “consiste dans la mere et ses enfants: le pere n’en 
fait jxmil partie. Les liens de parente tjui unissent ce dernier a 
ses frercs ct s<i*nrs sont plus etroits tjne ceux qui le rattachent a 
sa femme et a ses projvres enfants. 11 continue metne apres son 
mariage a vivre dans sa famille matcmelle ; e’est la quVst son 
veritable tlomicilc, et non pas dans la maison de sa femme: il ne 
cesso pas tie cultiver le champ de sa propre famille, a travailler 
j)our elle, et n’aide sa femme (pi accidentellement. Le chef de h 
famille est ordinairement le frerc aine du cote maternel (le mamak 
on avunculus). De par ses droits ct ses devoirs, cost lui le vrai 
IXTC des enfants de sa samr.” As regards the mountaineers of 
Georgia, esj^ecially the Pshaves. M. Kovalevsky states that, among 
them, **lc frere de la mere prend la place du pere dans toutes 
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les circonstanccs ou il s agit de venger le sang repandti, surtout 
au cas (ie meiirtre comniis sur la personne de son neveu/' Among 
the Goajiro Indians, the Negroes of Bondo, the Barca, and the 
Bazes, it is the mother's brother who has the right of selling a 
girl to her suitor. Touching the Kois, the Rev, John Cain says, 
‘The maternal uncle of any Koi girl has the right to l>estow her 
hand on any one of his sons, or any other suitable candidate who 
meets with his approval. The father and the mother of the girl 
have no acknowledged voice in the matter. A similar custom 
prevails amongst some of the Komati (Vaisya) caste.” Among 
the Savaras in India, the bridegroom has to give a bull<Kk not 
only to the girl's father, but to the maternal uncle ; whilst among 
the Creeks, the proxy of the suitor asked for the consent of the 
uncles, aunts, and brothers of the young woman, “the father 
having no voice or authority in the business." 

But such cases are rare. Besides, most of them imply only 
that the children in a certain way belong to the uncle, not that 
the father is released from the obligation of supjX)rting them. 
Even where succession runs through females only, the father h 
nearly always certainly the head of the family. Thus, for instance, 
among the Australians, with whom the clan of the cliildren is, 
as a rule, determined by that of the mother, the husband is, to 
quote Mr. Curr, almost an auhxrrat in his family, and the chil- 
dren always belong to his triljc, Xor h there any reason to 
believe that it was generally otherwise in former times. A man 
could not of course be the guardian of his sister's children if 
he did not live in clo.se connection with them. But except in such 
a decidedly anomalous case as that of the Malays, just referred 
to, this could scarcely hap[)cn, as a general rule, uttlcss mar- 
riages were contracted between persons living closely together. 
Nowadays, however, such marriages are usually avoided, and I 
.shall endeavour later on to show that they were j)rol>ably also 
avoided by our remote ancestors. 

It might, further, be ofjjected that the children were etjually 
well or better provided for, if not the fathers only, hut all the 
males of the trtbe indiscriminately were their guardians. Tlw? sup- 
[)orter.s of the hyix>thesis of promiscuity, and even other sociolo- 
gists, as for instance Herr Kautsky, believe that this really was the 
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case among primitive men. According to tliem, the tribe or horde 
is the primary S(Kial unit of the human race and the family only 
a secondary unit, developed in later times. Indeed, this assump- 
tion has been treated bv many writers, not as a more or less 
probable hypothesis, but as a demonstrated truth. Yet the idea 
that a man’s children belong to the tril>e, has no foundation in 
fact. Everj^where we find the ♦ribes or clans cf>m[x>sed of several 
families, the memlx^rs of each family being more closely con- 
nected with one another than with the rest of the tribe. The 
family, consisting of parents, children, and often also their next 
descendants, is a universal institution among existing peoples. 
And it seems cxtreriH'ly prol>able that, among our earliest human 
ancestors, the family formed, if not the society itself, at least the 
nucleus of it. As this is a (juestion of great importance, I must 
deal with it at some length. 

Mr. Darwin remark.^. “Jiulging from the analogy of the ma- 
jority of the Quadnimana. it is probable that the early ape-like 
progenitors of man were likewise social.” Rut it may he doubted 
whetlier Mr. Darwin would have drawn this inference, had he 
taken into consideration die remarkable fact that none of the 
monkeys most nearly allietl to man can be calle<l social animals. 

Idle solitary life of the 1 >rang-utan has already l>een noted. 
As regards (iorilhis. Dr. Savage states that there is only one adult 
male attached to each group : and Mr. Reade says expressly that 
they are not gregarious, though they 'Aometinxs seem to assemble 
in large numbers. P.oth M, du Cliaillu and Herr von Koppenfels 
•assure us likewise that the (jorilla generally lives in pairs or 
families. 

The same is the case with the Chimpanzee. “It is seldom.” 
Dr. Savage says, “that more than one or two nests are seen upon 
the same tree or in the same neighl>t>urhoo<l : five have l>een found, 
but it v%^as an unusual circumstance. They do not live in ‘villages. 

. . . . They are more often seen in pairs than in gangs 

As seen here, tliey cannot he called gregarious.” This statement, 
confirmed or repeated by M- du Chaillu and Professor Hartmann, 
is especially interesting, as the Chimpanzee resembles man also 
in his cofnj>arativcly slight strength and courage, so that a gre- 
garious life might be sup|>osc<l to Ik* Ixttcr suited to this animal. 
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Mr. Spencer, however, has pointed out that not only size, 
strength, and means of defence, but also the kind and distribu- 
tion of focxi and other factors must variously co-operate and con- 
flict to detennine how far a gregarious life is beneficial, and how 
far a solitary’ life. Considering, then, that, according to Dr. 
Savage, the Giimpanzees are more numerous in the season when 
the greatest numl>er of fruits coiik' to maturity, we may almost 
with certainty infer that the solitary life generally led by this a|K* 
is due diiefly to the difficulty it experiences in getting food at 
other times of the year. 

Is it not, then, most probable that our fruit-cating human or 
lialf-hiiman ancestors, living on the same kind of fcxxl, and requir- 
ing about the same (juantities of it as the inan-afK^s, were not 
more gregarious than they? It is likely, too, that subsequently, 
when man became partly carnivorous, he continued, as a rule, 
this solitary kind of life, or that gregariousness became his habit 
only in part. “An animal of a predatory kind,** says Mr. Spencer, 
“which has prey that can l)c caught and killed without help, 
profits by living alone : especially if its prey is much scattered, and 
is secured by stealthy approach or by lying in ambush. , Gregari- 
ousness would here be a positive disa<lvantagc. Hence the tend- 
ency of large carnivores, ami also of small carnivores that have 
feeble and widely-distributed prey, to lead solitary lives/' It is, 
indeed, very' remarkable that even now there arc savage |H*opIes 
who live rather in separate families than in tribes, and that most 
of these peoples belong to the very rudest races in the world, 

“The wild or forest Wddahs/* Mr. Pridham states, “btiihl 
their huts in trees, live in pairs, only occasionally asscinbling in 
greater numl)ers, and exhilwt no traces of the remotest civiliza- 
tion, nor any knowledge of social rites/' According to Mr. 
Hailey, the Nilgala \>ddahs. who are considere<l tlu* wiUlest. “are 
distributed throtigh their lovely country in small sejUs, or fami- 
lies, occupying generally caves in the nKks. though some have 
little hark huts. They <lefxmd almost solely on hunting for their 
support, and hold little communication even with each other,'* 

In Tierra^e! Fuego, according to Bishoj) Sterling, family life 
is exclusive. “Get outside the family,'* he says, “and relation- 
ships are doubtful, if not hostile. The l)ond of a common Ian- 
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guage h no security for friendly offices/' Commander Wilkes 
states likewise that the Fuegians ‘'appear to live in families and 
not in tribes, and do not seem to acknowledge any chief /' and, 
according to M- llyades, “la famille est bien constituee, mais la 
tribu n existe pas, a proprement parler/’ l^ch family is perfectly 
independent of all t!ie others, and only the necessity oi common 
defence now and then induces a few families to form small gangs 
without any cliicf. With reference to the Yahgans of the south- 
cm part of Tierra del Fuego, the Rev. T. Bridges writes to me, 
“They live in clans, called by them Ccuhr, which means a house. 
These Uciihr comprise many sulKlivisions, and the members are 
necessarily related, lint, ’ he continues, “the Yahgans are a rov- 
ing people, having their districts and moving al>out within these 
districts from hay to bay and island to island in canoes, without 
any order. The whole clan seldom travels together, and only occa- 
sionally an<^ then always incitlentally it to be found collected. 

The smaller divisions keep more together Occasionally, as 

many as five families arc to l)e found living in a wigwam, hut 
generally two families/* Indeed, in ‘A \V>ice for South America/ 
Mr. Bridges says that “family influence is the one great tie 
which binds these natives together, and the one great preventive 
of violence." 

S|>c«'iking (»f the W est Australians, who are probably better 
known to him than to any other civilized man. Bishop Salvado 
says that they “an lieu dc se gouverner par tribus, paraissent sc 
gouverner a la maniere patriarchale : chaqiie famille, qui generale- 
ment nc compte pas plus de six a nenf individus, forme comme 
line petite sockHe, schis la scule dependance de son propre chef. 
. . . . Chaqne famille s a[)j)roprie une espece de district, dont 
ceixMidant les families voisines joiiissent cn commun si Ton vit en 
bonne harmonic." 

Mr. Stanbridge, who spent eighteen years in the wilds of 
Victoria, tells us that the savages there are associated in tril>es 
or families, the members of which vary much in number. Each 
tribe has its own lx)undaries, the land of which is parcelled out 
amongst families and carefully transmitted by direct descent; 
these boundaries being so sacrc<lly maintained that the member 
oi no single family will venture on the lands of a neighbouring 
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one without invitation. And touching the Goumditch-mara, 
Mr. Howitt states that “each family camped by itself.'’ 

The Bushmans of South Africa, according to Dr. Fritsch, are 
almost entirely devoid of a tribal organization. Even when a 
number of families occasionally unite in a larger horde, this asso- 
ciation is more or less accidental, and not regulated by any laws. 
But a horde commonly consists of the different members of one 
family only, at least if the children are old and strong enough to 
help their parents to find food. *‘Sexual feelings, the instinctive 
love to children, or the customary attachment among relations,” 
says Lichtenstein, “are the only ties that keep them in any sort of 
union,” 

The like is stated to be true of several [>eoi>les in Brazil. .Ac- 
cording to v. Martins, travellers often meet there with a language 
“used only by a few individuals connected with each other by 
relationship, who are thus completely isolated, and can hold no 
communication with any of their other countrymen far or near/^ 
With reference to the Botocudos, v. Tschudi says that “the family 
is the only tie which joins these rude children of nature with each 
other.” The Guachis, Manhes, and Guatos for the most part live 
scattered in families, and the social condition of the C'aishiinas, 
among whom each family has its own solitary hut. “is of a low 
type, very little removed, indeed, from that of the brutes living in 
the same forests.” The Maraua Indians live likewise in separate 
families or small hor^les, and so do some other of the tribes visited 
by Mr. Bates. According to Mr. Southey, the Cayaguas or Wood- 
Indians, who inhabited the forests between the Parana and the 
Uruguay, were not in a social state; “one family lived at a dis- 
tance from another, in a wretched hut com[)Osed of boughs ; they 
subsisted wholly hy prey, and when larger game failed, were 
contented with snakes, mice, pismires, worms, and any kind of 
reptile or vermin.” Again, speaking of the Coroados, v. Spix 
and V. Martins say that “they live without any bond of social 
union, neither under a republican nor a patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment. Even family ties are very l(X>se*amOfig them.” 

The ToglSgamutes, an Eskimo tribe, never visited by white 
men in their own country until the year 1880, who lead a 
thoroughly nomadic life, wandering from place to place in seardi 
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of game or fish, appear, according to Petroflf *'to live in the most 
perfect state of independence of each other. Even the communi- 
ties do not seem bound together in any way , families and groups 
of families constantly changing their abode, leaving one com- 
munity and joining another, or perhaps forming one of their own. 
The youth, as soon as he is able to build a kaiak and to support 
himself, no longer observes any family ties, but geyes where his 
fancy takes him, frequently roaming about with his kaiak for 
thousands of miles before another fancy calls him to take a 
wife, to excavate a miserable dwelling, and to settle down for 
a time.” 

ITie ancient h'inns, Uny, according to the linguistic researches 
of I’rofessor Ahlqvist, were without any kind of tribal organiza- 
tion. In his opinion, such a state would have l)een almost impos- 
sible among them, as they lived in scattered families for the sake 
of the chase and in order to have pastures for their reindeer. 

That the comparatively solitary life which the families of 
these peoples live, is due to want of sufficient food. apj>ears from 
several facts. Lichtenstein tells us that the hardships experi- 
enced by the Bushmans in satisfying the most urgent necessities 
of life, preclude the possibility of their forming larger societies. 
Even the families that form associations in small separate hordes 
are sometimes obliged to dis|)crse. as the same spot will not afford 
sufficient sustenance for all, “The smaller the number, the 
easier is a supply of hxxl procured,” 

“Scarcity of food, and the facility with which tliey move from 
one place to another in their canoes,” says Admiral Fitzroy, ‘*are, 
no doubt, the reasons why the Fuegians are always so dispersed 
atnong the islands in small family parties, why they never remain 
long in one place, and why a large number are not seen many 
days in society.” 

The natives of Port Jackson, New South Wales, when visited 
a hundred years ago by Captain Hunter, w^ere associated in 
tribes of many families living together, apparently without a 
fixed residence, the different families wandering in different direc- 
tions for food, hut uniting on occasions of disputes with another 
tribe. The Rev. A. Meyer assures us likewise, as regards the 
Encminter Bay tribe, that “the whole tribe does not always move 
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m & body {fOfU out pltct to another, unless there should ht abim* 
ilSKfttt of food to he obtained at some particular spot ; but gener- 
aWy they art scattered in search oi food/* Again, with reftrence 
to the Australians more generally, Mr. Urough Smyth remarks 
that ‘*in any large area occupied hv a tribe, where there was not 
much forest land, and where kangar(X)s were not numerous, it is 
highly probable that the several families composing the tril)c 
would withdraw from their companions for short perimls, at cer- 
tain seasons, and betake them>elves to sei)arate portions of the 
area, .... and it is more than probal)le — it is almost certain — 
that each head of a family would betake himself, if practicable, 
to the portion which his father had frequented.” 

Finally, from Mr. Wyeth’s account in SchrK>lcrafl’s great 
work on the Indian Tribes of the I’nited States, I shall make the 
following characteristic (|iH>tation with reference to tlic Snakes 
inhabiting the almost desert region which extends southward 
from the Snake River as far as the southern end of tlie Great 
Salt l^ike,.and eastward from the Rocky to tlie lUue Mountains. 
“The paucity of game in this region is, I have little dotibt, the 
cause of the almost entire absence of social organization among 
its inhabitants; no trace of it is ordinarily seen among them, 
except (luring salmon-time, when a large number of the Snakes 
resort to the rivers, chiefly to the Fishing I'alls. and at such 

places there seems some little organization Prior to the 

introduction of the horse, no other tri!>al arrangement existed 
than such as is no\v seen in the management of the salmon 

fishery The organization w<‘u]d be very irnf>erfect, l)e- 

cause the remainder of the year would he si>ent by them in 
families widely spread apart, to eke out the year’s suhsislencc 
on the roots and limited game of their country. After a portion 
of them, who are now ('ailed Ponacks, had obtained horses, they 
would naturally form bands and resort to the Puffalo region to 
gain their subsistence, retiring to the most fertile places in their 
own, to avoid the sn(ws f>f the mountains and feed their horses. 
Having food from the proceeds of the Buffalo hunt, to etiable 
them to liVPtogether, they w^onld annually do so, for the pro- 
tection of their liorses, lodges, &c.. &c. These interests have 
caused an organization among the Bonacks, which continues the 
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year through, because the interests which produce it continue; 
an<l it is more advanced than that of the other Snakes/' 

Here, I think, we have an excellent account of th‘ origin of 
scK'icty, api>licable not only to the Snak*s, but in its main 
features, to man in general. Tlie kind of fcK)d he subsiste<l 
uixm, together \/ith the large quantities of it that he wanted, 
j)rul)ably formed in olden times a hindrance to a true gregarious 
manner of living, except perhaps in some unusually rich places. 
Man in the savage state, even when living in luxuriant countries, 
is often brought to the verge of starvation, in spite of his having 
implements and \vea|K)ns which his ruder ancestors had no idea 
of. If the obstacle from insufficient forKl-sup])]y couUt l>e over- 
come, gregariousness would no <loul)t of great advantage to 
him. Living together, the families could roist the dangers of 
life and defend themselves from their enemies much more easily 
than when solitary. — all the more s(^, as the physical strength of 
man, and e>j>cciaily savage man. is comparatively sliglu. Indeed, 
his iKxiily inferiority, together with his defencelessness and help- 
lessness. has j)robably been the chief lever of civilization. 

*‘ile lias,” to (juote Mr. Darwin, “invented and is able to use 
various wea{>ons, t^tols, traps, &c.. with which he defends him- 
.self. kills or catches jirey. and otherwise obtains food. He has 
made rafts or canoes for fishing or cro>sing over to neighlxvuring 
fertile islands. He has discovered the art of making fire, by 
which hard and stringy root'^ can he rendered digestible, and 
[M)isonoiis roots or herh.*^ innocuous.” In short, man gradually 
f<»und out many new ways of earning his living, and more and 
more eitiancipated liimself from direct dependence on surrounding 
nature. The chief (obstacle to a gregarious life was by this means 
in part surmounted, and the advantages of sir!: a life induced 
families or small gangs to unite together in larger Ixxlies. Tims 
it seems that the gregariousness and sociability of man sprang, 
in the main, from progressive intellectual and material civiliza- 
tion, whilst the tie that kept together husl)and and wife, parents 
and children, was, if not the only, at least the principal social 
factor in the earliest life of man. I cannot, therc^cre. agree with 
Sir Jolm LuhfxH'k that, as a general rule, as we descend in the 
^cale of civilization, the family diminishes, and the tribe increases, 
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in importance. This may hold good for somewhat higher stages, 
but it does not apply to the lowest stages. Neither do I sec 
any reason to believe that there ever was a time when the 
family was quite absorbed in the tribe. There does not exist 
a single well established instance of a people among whom this 
is the case. 

I do not, of course, deny that the tie which bound the chil- 
dren to tlie mother was much more intimate and more lasting 
than that which bound them to the father. Uut it seems to me 
that the only result to which a critical investigation of facts can 
lead us is, that in all probability there has l>een no stage of human 
development when marriage has not existed, and that the father 
has always been, as a nde, the protector of his family. Human 
marriage appears, then, to be an inheritance from some ape-like 
progenitor.-^E. Westennarck, The History of Human Marria*^c, 
9-24; 39-50 (Macmillan, 1901). 

AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE 

.... [In the Urabunna tribe we can] distinguish women of 
three different levels of generation : the WriOillic lK*long to that 
of the father and to still older generations; the liiaka to younger 
ones and the Apillia and Xupa to the same generation as the 
individual concerned. A man can only marry women who stand 
to him in the relationship of Xupa, that is, are the children of 
his mother’s elder brothers blo(xl or tribal, or, what is the same 
thing, of his father s ehier sisters. The mother of a man’s 
Xupa is Nounllic to him. and any woman of that relationship 
is Mura to him and he to her, and they must not speak to one 
another. In connection with this it must be remembered that it 
is not necessary for the woman to actually have a daughter for 
her to be Noioillie and so Mura to the man, the very fact that 
she was bom a sister of his father places her in this relationship. 
In the same way Xupa, the term applied to a woman with whom 
it is lawful for a man to have marital relations, and which is 
thus the term applied to a wife, cannot, strictly speaking, be 
regarded as ansrt! the equivalent of the latter term. It is applied 
indiscriminately by a dingo man to each and every member of 
a group of water-hen women with one or more of whom he 
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may perhaps actually have marital relations, but with any one of 
whom it is lawful and ’v^ssible for him to do so. When we say 
possible for him to hav< such marital relations, we mean that any 
one of these women might be assigned to him, as they all, in fact, 
stand to him in the relationship of potential wives. 

The word A'«/>a is without any exception applied indiscrim- 
inately by men of a particular group to women of another groin), 
and vice versa, and simply implies a member of a group of 
})Ossible wives or husbands as the case ma\ be. 

While this is so, it must be remembered that in actual prac- 
tice each individual man has one or perhaps two of these Xupa 
women who are specially attached to himself and live with him 
in his own camp. In addition to them, however, each man has 
certain Nupa women, beyond the limited number just referred 
to, with wlKim he stands in the relationsliip of Piraungarn. To 
wonKii who are the Piraungarn of a man fthe term is a reciprocal 
one), the latter has access under certain conditions, so that they 
may be considered as accessory wives. 

The result is that in the Urabunna tribe every woman is the 
s}>ccial Xupa of one particular man, but at the same time he has 
no sj)ecial riglit to her as she is the Piraungarn of certain other 
men who also have the right of access to her. Ix>oked at from 
the jK>int of view of the man his Piraungarn arc a limited number 
of the women who stand in the relationship of Xupa to him. 
There is no such thing as one man having the exclusive right to 
one woman ; the elder brothers, or Xuihic, of the latter, in whose 
hands the matter lies, will give one man a preferential right, but 
at the same time they will give other men of the same group a 
secondary right to her. Individual marriage dcK's not exist either 
in name or in j)raclicc in the Urabunna tribe. 

The initiation in regard to establishing the relationship of 
Piraungarn Indween a man and a woman must be taken by the 
elder brotltcrs, but the arrangement must receive the sanction of 
the old men of the group before it can take effect. As a matter 
of actual practice, this relationship is usually established at times 
when considerable niimlx*rs of the tribe are gathered together to 
perforin important ceremonies, and w^hen these and other matters 
of '^importance which require the consideration of the old men 
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are discussed and settled. The numl)er of a niau*s Piraungaru 
depend entirely uixm the measure of his ix>wer and popularity ; 
if he be what is called a word which implies much the 

same as our word “influential/’ he will havx* a considerable num- 
ber, if he be insignificant or un[>opiilar, then he will meet with 
scanty treatment. 

A woman may be PirauH<:^aru to a number of men, and as a 
general rule men and women who arc Piraungaru to one another 
are to be found living grou^H'd together. A man may always 
lend his wife, that is, the woman to whom he has the first right, 
to another man, provide<l always he lx her A n/'u, without tlie 
relationship of Piraunj^aru existing l>etween the two, but unless 
this relationship exists, no man has any right of access to a 
woman. Occasionally, but rarely, it happens that a man attempts 
to prevent his wife's Pinuiftiiani from having access to her, hut 
this leads to a fight and the husband is l(>oke<i upon as churlish. 
When visiting distant groups where, in all likeliIuH)d, tlv.' hushand 
has no Pirautit^aru. it is customary for other men of hi> own class 
to offer hiin the loan of one or more of their A'a/»(i women, and 
a man, besides lending a woman over whom he has the first right, 
will also lend his Piraungaru. 

All the children <vf women who are \upa to any man, whether 
they are his special Xu pas, or Pirauui^aru, or Xnpa women with 
whom he has no marital relations, call him Xia, and he calls them 
Biaka. Whilst nauirally there is a clo^^er lie between a man and 
the children of the women who habitually live in camp with him, 
still there is no name tf) distinguish between the children (d his 
special A w/>a and those of aiiy other woman tc> whom he is Xupa, 
but with whom he lias no marital relations. All Btaka, or chil- 
dren of men who are at the same level in the generation and 
belong to the same class anrl totem, are reganled a> the common 
children of these men, and in the same way the latter are regarded 
collectively by the Biaka as their Xia, 

It will thus be seen that in the h rabunna tribe we have 
apparently ^ organisation closely similar to that dcscrilxd by 
Mr. Howitt as occurring in the Dieri irilx with which it is 
associated locally. It will also he evident tliat in lx>th these tribes 
there is what can only be described as a mcxlificd form of group- 
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marriage, the imf)orlant features of which may be summarised 
as follows. We have: — 

( 1) A group of men all of whom belong to one moiety of 
the trilx' who are reg; nled as the Xupas or possible husbands 
of a group of women who belong to the other moiety of the tribe. 

(2) One or more women specially allotted to one particular 
man. each standing in the , relationship of Xupa to the other, 
but no man having cxclu^ive right to any one woman, only a 
preferential right, 

(3) A gron[) of men who stand in the relationship of Piraun- 
^aru to a grouj> of women selected from atnongst those to whom 
they are Xupa. In other vvor(K, a group of women of a certain 
designation are actually the wives of a group of men of another 
designation. 

A curious feature in the social organisation of the Urabunna 
trilx‘ is the restriction in accordance with which a man's wife 
must belong what we may call the senior side of the tribe 
so far as he himself is cuncerne<l. He is only Xupa to the female 
children of the elder brother^ of his mother, or what is exactly 
the same thing, to those of the chler sisters of his father. It 
folUnvs from this that a woman is only Xupa to men on the 
junior si<le oi the trilK* so far as she is concerned. This marked 
flistinciion Intween elder and younger brothers and sisters is a 
striking feature, not only in triUs such as the L'rabunna. in which 
descent is counted in tlie female line, hut also in trilxs such as 
the Arunta in which descent is counted in the male line 

. ... In connection with this, it may he worth while noting 
that amongst the Australian natives with whom we have come in 
contact, the feeling of sexual jealousy is not developed to any- 
thing like the extent to which it would ap]xar to be in many other 
savage trilxs. I'or a mati to have unlawful intercourse with 
any woman arouses a feeling which is due not so much to jealousy 
as to the fact that the <lelin(|ueiU has infringed a tribal custom. 

Now an<l again sexual jealousy as between a man and w^oman 
will come into play, htit as a general rule this is a feeling which 
is undoubtedly subservient to that of the influence of tribal 
custom, so far as the latter renders it obligatory for a man to 
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allow other men, at certain times, to have free access to his wife, 
or so far as it directs him to lend his wife to some other indi- 
vidual as a mark of personal favour to the latter. 

Whilst jealousy is not unknown amongst these tribes, the 
point of importance in respect to the matter under discussion 
is that it is not strongly enough developed to prevent the occur- 
rence of general intercourse on certain occasions, or the lending 
of wives at other times ; it is, indeed, a factor which need not be 
taken into serious account in regard to the question of sexual 
relations amongst the Central Australian tribes. A man in these 
tribes may be put to death for wrongful intercourse, but at the 
same time this is no proof of the fact that sexual jealousy exists ; 
it is a serious offence against tribal laws, and its punishment has 
no relation to the feelings of the individual. 

We may now pass on to discuss briefly the customs relating 
to marriage which have already been enumerated, and in so 
doing, as we have often to refer to the lending of wives, it must 
be remembered that we use this term only as applying to the 
private lending of a woman to some other individual by the man 
to whom she has been allotted, and do not refer to the custom 
at corrobborees which has just been dealt with, and which, as it 
is in reality obligatory and not optional, cannot be regarded as 
a lending in the same sense in which the term is used in con- 
nection with the former custom. 

In his well-known work dealing with human marriage, West- 
ermarck has brought together, from various sources, facts relating 
to similar customs, and, while discussing the hypothesis of 
promiscuity from an adverse point of view, has endeavoured to 
explain them as due to various causes. These wt may conven- 
iently discuss, examining each briefly in the endeavour to 
ascertain whether it will or will not serve to explain the marriage 
customs as we find them in Australian tribes, of which those 
quoted above may be taken as typical examples. It must be 
understood that we are here simply dealing with this question so 
far as the evidence derived from these Australian tribes is 
concerned. 

The first explanation offered is that in certain instances the 
practice is evidently associated with phallic worship, as, for 
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example, when in the valley of the Ganges, the virgins had to 
offer themselves up in the temples of Juggernaut. This implies 
a state of social development very different from, and much 
more advanced than, anything met with amongst tho Australian 
natives, and the tw’o customs are evidently quite distinct from 
one another. It is doubtful how* far phallic worship can be said 
to exist amongst the Australian natives. 

In other cases where the bride is for a night considered the 
common property of the guests at a wedding feast, Wester- 
marck suggests that “It may have been a part of the nuptial 
entertainment — a horrible kind of hospitality no doubt, but 
quite in accordance with savage ideas, and analogous to another 
custom which occurs much more frequently — I mean the practice 
of lending wives.” This presup|K>ses, and in fact is co-existent 
with, what does not take place in Australian tribes, and that is 
a more or less regular marriage ceremony at which guests 
assemble, and such an orgatiised proceeding cannot be said to 
exist amongst the tribes with which we are dealing; moreover, 
af)art from this, which is not perhaps a very serious objection, 
though it seems to im|dy a state of development considerably in 
advance oi that of the Australian natives, there still remains 
w^iat appears to us to be the insuperable difficulty of accounting, 
on this hyjK>thcsis, for the fact that this “hospitality” amongst 
Australian tribes is only allowed to a limited number of indi- 
viduals, all of whom must stand in some particular relationship 
to the woman. 

Wcstermarck further suggests that it is analogous to the 
custom of lending wives. Now, among«;t the .Australian natives 
wdves are certainly lent, but only under strict rule? * in the Ariinta 
tribe for exain|)le no man will lend his wife to any one who does 
not belong to the particular group with which it is lawful for 
her to have marital relations — she is in fact, only lent to a man 
whom she calls CtiauKi, just as she calls her own husband, and 
thougli this may undoubtedly be spoken of as an act of hospitality, 
it may witit equal justice l)e regarded as evidence of the very 
clear recognition of group relationship, and as evidence also in 
favour of the former existence of group marriage. 

" It is quite true, on the other hand, that a native will some- 
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times offer his wife, as an act of hospitality, to a white man; 
but this has nothing to do with the lending of wives which has 
just been dealt with, and the difference between the two acts is 
of a radical nature. The white man stands outside the laws 
which govern the native tribe, and therefore to lend him a wife 
of any designation does not imply the infringement of any 
custom. This is purely and simjdy, as Westermarck {>oints out. 
an act of hospitality, but the very fact that he will only lend his 
wife, if he does so at all. to another native (»f a particular desig- 
nation, seems to at once imply that we are fiealing with a custom 
at the root of which lies something much more than merely an 
idea of hospitality. The lending of women to men outside the 
tribe who are not amenable to its laws and customs is one thing, 
to lend them to men who are members of the tribe is (juite another 
thing, and the respective origins of the customs in these two 
radically different cases are probably totally distinct — one is no 
doubt to be ex{)laincd on the hypothesis hosi)itality. the other 
is not. The hyixMhesis of hospitality <loes not, in short, apjK*ar 
to us to be ca])al)le of explaining the fact that Ixnh at marriage 
and at certain other times, it is only particular men who are 
allowed access to particular women. ‘ 

A third hy])othesis suggested to account for certain customs 
such as the “jus primae noctis,“ accorded to chiefs and particular 
individuals, is that “it may be a right taken forcibly by the 
stronger, or it may be a privilege voluntarily given to the chief 
man as a mark of esteem; in either case it detKjnds ujxui his 
authority.’' It will be generally admitted that here again no such 
explanation will account for the customs as met with anK>ngsl 
Australian tribes. In the first place, while the elder men are 

It may perhaps be advisable to point out that in many cases in which 
apparently women arc lent (in the sense in which we vine the word, which 
is the sense in which it is j;?fncrally used in this connection) indticrinit' 
nately, a knowledge of details would show that this was not so. In regani 
to Australian tnl>es it is very dilhcult in most cases, to find out anything 
like exact details from accounts already published, and general statements 
such as that a fOTty of men have the privilege of access to a woman are 
valueless unless we know the exact conditions or relative status of the 
individual men and the women. In the nine tribes examined by us we have 
found that intercourse of this nature is slricfty regulated by custom. 
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undoubtedly accorded certain privileges, there is not in any 
Australian tribe any one individual to whom the term chief 
can, with strict j>roj)riety, 1 k^ appHed, and in the second place the 
[>rivilege with which we are dealing is by no means enjoyed 
wlK>lly by the ehler men. Tnless the leading man in any group 
stands in a particular relatirmship to the woman, he has no more 
right of access, to her than the most insignificant man in the 
group. 

A fourth hyiKithesis is suggested in connection with the right 
of access granted to men who have assisted the bridegroom in 
the cajnure of the woman. “In such cases the ‘jus priniae ncKtis’ 
is a rewanl for a g<H>d turn done, or perhaps, as Mr. McLennan 
suggests, a common war right exercised by the captors of the 
woman.” Tliere is undoubtedly much to be said in favour of 
this, hut there are objecti<ins applying to it as to the second 
hypothesis dealt with. In the first place, -^o far as .\iistralia is 
concerned, it is founded uj>on such vague statements as that 
(piote<l hy llrougb Smyth upt>n the aulliority of Mr. j. M. Davis. 
Mr. Davis says, “when a young man is entitled to have a lubra, 
he organises a party of his friends, and they make a journey 
into the territorits id' some i>ther trilK*, and there lie in wait, 
generally in the evening, by a waterhole. where the lubras come 
for water. Such <d' the lubras as may be required are then 
pounceil u|)on, anil, if they attempt to make any resistance, are 
struck diHvn insensil)le atul draggetl oft*. There is also this 
fKvuliarity, that in any instance where the abduction has taken 
place for the benefit of some one individual, each of the members 
of the j)artv claine^. as a right, a privilege which the intended 
husband lias no jxnver to refuse.” 

lU'fore it is safe, or indeed possible, to draw any conclusion 
from this, we re(|uire to know exactly who the men were, that 
is in what relationship they stood to the man whom they were 
assisting. The mt>re iletailed is the information acquired in 
respect to the Australian tril>cs, the more clearly is it made 
apparent that on expeditions such as this, when the object in 
view is the obtaining of a wife, the man only asks the assistance 
of men who stand in certain definite relationships to himself. It 
does not at all follow, that, because a man forms a member of 
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a party which captures a woman, he is therefore allowed to have 
access to her. In the tribes which we have investigated, marriage 
customs regulate the whole proceedings; the equivalent classes 
in the tribes are well known and, supposing for example, a party 
consists of men belonging to two classes, which we will call A 
and B, and a woman is captured belonging, say, to a third class 
C, which intermarries with Class A, but not with Gass B, then 
no man in the party, if there l>e any such present, who belongs to 
Class B will be allowed, or will attempt, to have access to her. 
When we have fnerely such general statements as that quoted 
above from the report of Mr. Davis, it may look very much as 
if there did exist such a thing as common war-right, exercised 
by the captors of a woman C hut the more detailed our informa- 
tion becomes, the less evidence of any such “common war-right” 
do we find, and in the Australian tril>es generally it may be 
regarded as very doubtful if any such right really exists. 
Amongst the tribes with which we are acquainted it certainly 
does not. 

Marriage by capture is again, at the present day, whatever 
it may have been in the past, by no means the rule in Australian 
tril3es. and too much stress has been laid ujK>n this mcthoil. It 
is only comparatively rarely that a native goes and seizes upon 
some lubra in a neighl>ouring tribe ; by far the most common 
method of getting a wife is by means of an arrangement inade 
between brothers or fathers of the resf)ective men and women, 
whereby a particular woman is assigned to a particular man. 
Marriage by capture may indeed l)e regarded as one of the most 
exceptional methods of obtaining a wife amongst the natives 
at the present day. We are not of course referring here to 
customs which may, in many tril>es, be explained as indicative 
of a former existence of the practice; whether, in the remote past, 
capture was the prevailing method can only be a matter of con-* 
jecture, but the customs at marriage in the tril>es here dealt with 
— and it may l>e pointed out that these occupy a very large area 
in the centre of the continent, so tliat we arc by no means deal- 
ing with an isolated example — do not seem to indicate that they 
owe their origin to anything like the recognition of the right of 


rnntnr. cantor. 
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The fifth hypothesis is that of promiscuity. Certainly at the 
present day, so far as we can tell, there i? some definite system 
of marriage in all Australian tribes and promiscuity, as a normal 
feature, does not exist. At the same time none of the hypotheses 
put forward by Westermarck will serve to explain the curious and 
very strongly marked features of the marriage ctistoms, the 
essential points in which are, i ) that men have access to women 
who are strictly forbidden to them at ordinary limes, and (2) that 
it is only certain definite men standing in certain particular rela- 
tionships to the woman who thus have access. 

To make use of the same analogy again, it seems that in the 
evolution of the social organisation and customs of a savage 
tribe, such features as those which we are now discussing are 
clearly comparable to the well known rudimentary organs, which 
are often of great importance in understanding the phylogeny 
of the aninial in which at some time of its development they are 
present. Such rudimentary structures are emblematic of parts 
which are jKuhap^ only transient, or. at most, imperfectly devel- 
ojx'd in the animal, hut their presence shows tliat they were, at 
some past time, more hignly developed and functional in ancestral 
stages. 

It is thus jx'rhaps permissible to speak of "‘rudimentar)' cus- 
toms.’’ in just the same way. and with just the same significance 
attached to them, in which we speak of ' rudimentary organs” 
and we may recognise in them an abbreviated record of a stage 
}>assed through in the development of the customs of the tribe 
amongst which they are found. Such rudimentary customs, like 
those which are associated with the Maypole for example, point 
liack to a lime when they were more highly developed than they 
arc at present, and when tfic customs were more or less widely 
different from those now prevailing. 

The origin of the marriage customs of the tribes now dealt 
with cannot jxissiblv , so it seems to us, be ex|>lained as due either 
to a feeling of hospitality, or to the right of captors; nor can 
they be explained, as in certain cases the **jus primae noctis” 
can, as a right forcibly taken by the stronger from the weaker. 
There can be no reasonable doubt but that at one time the mar- 
riige arrangements of the Australian tribes were in a more primi- 
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tive state than they are at the present day, and the customs with 
which wc are dealing can be most simply explained as rudi- 
mentary ones serving, possibly in a very abbreviated way, to 
show the former existence of conditions which are no longer 
prevalent. 

In regard to the marriage customs of the tribes now dealt 
with, we have the following facts. In the first place we have a 
group of women wdio are, what is called Ihuma, to a group of 
men and znce versa, that is, all of these men and women are 
reciprocally marriageable, 'riiis, it may be observed, is not a 
matter of assumption but of actual fact. In the Arunta tribe 
for example a Panunga man will call the Punila whom he 
actually marries l/nami, but he has no name to distinguish her 
from all the other Purula women whom he does not actually 
marry, but any of whom he might lawfully marry, b'urther than 
this, while he has no actual right of access to any woman, except 
his own s|X?cial Ihiawa woman or women, there are times, as. 
for example, during special ceremonies, or when he is visiting 
a distant group, when a woman is lent to him, hut that woman 
must be one who is I'lunva to him. hi other wools. .w*e have 
individual marriage in wliich a man limite«| in his choice to 
w'omen of a particular grou|.. each one of whom stands to him 
in the relationshij) of a possible wife, and with w’hom it is 
lawful for him, with the consent of her special lJiia7i*a man, to 
liave marital relations. However hospitably inclined a man 
may feel, he will never lend his wife to a man who doc‘S not 
I>eIong to a group of men to each of whom she stands in the 
relationship of Cnau’a or [jossible wife. A Panunga man may 
lend his wife to another Panunga, but ff)r a man of any other 
class to have marital relations with her would he a gross 
oflfence. 

In the second place, we have certain custom.s concerned with 
marriage which are of what we may call a transient nature. 
Taking the Kaiti.sh triln.- as an example, we find that, wdien mar- 
riage actually takes place, the ofK?ration of Atna-ariltha-kuma is 
performed by the cider sister of the woman, and that men of the 
following relationship have access to her in the order named : 
Ipmunna, that is individuals of the same moiety of the tribe as 
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her own; mothers’ brothers’ sms; tribal elder and youni^er 
brothers; and lastly, men whom she might lawfully marry, but 
who have no right to i r when once she becomes the property 
of a member of the group to which they bel mg. IJv referring 
to the tables already given, it will be seen that the^Jc men, if we 
take a particular ♦‘xainple, say a Tanunga womai^ arc Ungalla, 
1 ‘kiiaria, Purula and Pammgi. In other words, lx>th men of 
her own, and of the moiety of the lril)e to which she does not 
iK'long, have access to her, but only for a very limited time, and 
the same holds true in the case of all the tribes examined. 

It will therefore 1>C‘ seen that ( i ) for a given time a woman 
has marital relations with men of both moieties of the tribe, and 
(2) that she may during her life, when once she has become the 
special wife of some individual man, have lawfully, but depend- 
ent always upon the consent of the latter, marital relations with 
any of the gnnip of men to each and all of whom she stands 
in the relationship of ( 

rhose are the actual facts with which we have to deal, and 
the only |K)ssihle exjdanation of them appears to us to lie along 
the following lines. We are here of course only <lealing with 
those tribes in whicli de^'Cent is counted in the male line, the 
remiiining triln.* — the I rahunna — in which descent is counted in 
the female line, will Ik* referrctl to snhsecjuently. It ap|H.*ars to us 
that, in tlie present custom^ relating to marriage amongst this 
section of the Anstralian natives, we have clear evidence of three 
grades of development. \\*e have ( i ) the present normal condi- 
tion of imlividnal marriage with the (X'casional existence of 
marital relations lK*tween the individual wife and other men of 
the same group as lliat to which her hushaml lx'U>ng'^, and the 
<H.'casional exislcttce also of still wuier marital relations ; ( 2 ) we 
have evidence of the existence at a prior lime of actual group 
marriage; ami <3) wc have evidence of the existence at a still 
earlier time of still w ider marital relations. 

The evidence in favour of the hypothesis, that the present 
marriage system of such a tribe as the Arunta is based upon the 
former actual existence of group marriage, seems to us to be 
incontestable. I'he one tnost striking point in regard to marriage 
at {he present day is that a man of one group is absolutely con- 
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filled in his choice of a wife to women of a particular group, and 
that it is lawful for him to marry any woman of that group. 
When once he has secured a woman sh? is his private property, 
but he may, and often does, lend her to other men, but only if 
they belong to his own group. Further still, the natives have 
two distinct words to denote on the one hand surrej)titious con- 
nection between a man and a woman who is not his own wife, 
but belongs to the proper group from which his wife comes, and, 
on the other hand, connection Ix^twecn a man and a woman belong- 
ing to forbidden groups. The first is called Atna-nylkna, the 
second is Iturka. In the face of the facts which liavc been 
brought forward, w’c see no |x>ssible exi)lanation other than that 
the present system is derived from an earlier one in which the 
essential feature w'as actual group marriage. 

When vft turn to the Urabunna tribe we find the evidence 
still clearer. Here wt have only two classes, viz.. Matthurie and 
Kiraravva. A Matthurie man marries a Kirarawa woman, and 
vice versa,- There is no such thing as an individual wife. Every 
Matthurie man stands in the relationship of .V«/»a to a group of 
Kiraraw^a women, and they are, in the same way, Xupq to him. 
Every man has, or at least may have, one or more of these Nupa 
women allotted to him as wives, and to w horn he has the first but 
not the exclusive right of access. To certain Xupa women other 
than his own wives he stands in the relationship of Piraufigaru, 
and they to him. These Piraungaru are the wives of other men 
of his owm group, just a,s his own wives are Pirauptgaru to 
some of the latter men, and we thus find in the Urabunna tribe 
that a group of w^onien actually have marital relations with a 
group of men. W'estermarck has referred in his work to what 
he calls “tlw; pretended group-marriages*’ of the Australians. 
In the case of the IVahunna there is no pretence of any kind, 
and exactly the saiiK remark holds true of the neighliouring 
Dieri tribe. .... 

It must be remembered, of course, that any one woman may be 
Piraungaru to a larger number of men than the two who arc 
represented in the diagram. The relation of Piraungaru is 
established between any woman and men to whom she is Nupa — 
that is, to whom she may be lawfully married by her Nuthie or 
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elder brothers. If a group he camped together, and as a matter 
of fact groups of individuals who are Piraungaru to one another 
do usually camp together, then in the case of Fi, her special 
Nup(% man Mi has the first right to hc^, but if he be absent then 
M2 and M3 have tite right to her ; or if Mi l)e present, the two 
have the right to her subject to his consent, which is practically 
never withheld* 

It is difficult to sec hew this system can be regarded other- 
wise than as an interesting stage in the transition from group to 
individual marriage. Each w^oman has one special individual 
who has the first right of access to her, but she has also a ntunber 
of individuals of the same group who have a right to her either, 
if the first man l>e present, with his consent or. in his absence, 
without any restriction whatever. 

In this tribe, just as in all the others, connection with women 
of the wrong group is a most serious offence, punisiiable by death 
or very severe treatment. 

Tlie evidence in favour of the third grade, that is the exist- 
ence of wider marital relations than those indicated by the form 
of group marriage which has just been discussed, is naturally 
more indefinite and difficult to deal with. Westennarck, after 
having discussed at lengih the hy})othcsis of promiscuity, says: 
“Having now examine<l all the groups of social phenomena ad- 
duced as evi<lence for the hypothesis of promiscuity, we have 
found that, in jx>int of fact, they are no evidence. Not one of 
the customs alleged as relics of an ancient state of indiscriminate 
cohabitation of the sexes or ‘communal marriage’ presupposes 
the former existence of tliat state.” and further on he says : 
“It is not, of course, impossible that, among some people, inter- 
course between the sexes may have been almost promiscuous. 
l>ul there is not a shred of genuine evidence for the notion tint 
promiscuity ever formed a general stage in the social history 
of mankind/' 

It need scarcely he (X)inted out how totally oppxsed this con- 
clusion of Mr. Westcrmarck’s is to that arrived at by other 
workers, and we think there can be little doubt but that Mr. 


* Ar dingram here oiuilteii, M.=inalc, F. — female 
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Westennarck is in error with regard to the question of groui) 
marriage amongst the Australian natives. 

We are here simply concerned with the question as to whether 
there is any evidence in favour of the snp[x>sition that in former 
times there existed wider marital relations amongst the Australian 
natives than is indicated in the system of group marriage, the 
evidence in favour of which has been dealt with. If any were 
forthcoming, there can he little doubt but that, a priori, we should 
expect to find it in the nature of what wt have called a rudi- 
mentary custom, such as might be met w ith at the actual time of 
marriage, that is, when a wDinan is handed over to become the 
jx^ssession of one man. None of the hypotheses brought forward 
by Westennarck to explain the cu^lcuns on this occasion can, we 
think, be considered as at all satisfactory in regard to those of 
the tribes with which we are dealing. Fhe (me striking feature 
of the marriage customs is that particular men representative of 
the woman’s own moiety, and of the half of the triln* to which 
she does not Ixlong, have access to her. and always in a particu- 
lar order, according to which those who, in the present state of 
the tribe, have law' fully the right to her cojue last. 

These customs, together with the one already dealt with, 
referring to a general intercourse during the iK*rformance of 
certain corrobborees are, it aj>fK*ars to us, only capa}>Ie of any 
satisfactory explanation on tlie liy|x>thesis that they indicate tlu‘ 
tcmf)orary re( >gnilion of certain general rights which existed 
in the time [)rior to tliat of tlie form of group marriage of which 
we have such clear traces yet lingering amongst the tribes. We 
do not mean that they afford direct evidence of the former 
existence of actual j)romi>cuity, hut tliey d(» afford evidence 
leading in that direction, and they certainly point back to a time 
when there existed wider marital relations than obtain at the 
present day — wider, in fact, than those which are slK>wn in the 
form of group tnarriage from w hich the present system is derived. 
On no other hypothesis yet advanced do tlie customs connected 
with marriage, which are sc consistent in their general nature 
and leading features fn^in tril>c to trilxr, appear to us to be 
capable of satisfactory explanation. — SuK.NiKR and Guxen. 
Satire 1 ribes of Central Austraiia, 61-65 ; yi - 1 ii. 
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POLYANDRY AMONG THE I'ODAS 

.... The Tcxlas have a completely o*'gatiised and definite 
system of polyandry. When a woman marries a man, it is under- 
stood that she becomes tlie wife of his brother , at the >ame time. 
W^hen a boy is married to a girl, not only are his brothers usually 
regarded as also the husbands of the girl, but any brother bom 
later will similarly be regarded as sharing his older brothers’ 
rights. 

In the va.st majority of polyandrous marriages at the present 
time, the husbands arc own brothers. A glance through the 
genealogies will show the great frequency of j)o!yandry, and that 
in nearly every case the husbands arc own brothers. In a few 
cases in whicii the hus])anvls are not own brothers, they are clan 
brothers, 1. c., they iK-long to the same clan and are of the same 
generation 

There is only one instance recorded in the genealogies in 
which a woman hatl at the same time husbands belonging to 

diflferent clans and in this case the men were half- 

brothers by the same moth er, the fathers being of different clans. 
While I was on the hills, there was a project on foot that three 
unmarried youths Ixdonging to three different clans should have 
a wife in common, but the project was frustrated and the mar- 
riage did not lake place. 

It is possible that at one time t!ic jK>Iyandry of the Todas 
wa.s not so strictly ’fraternal’ as it is at pro'^ent, and it is j)er- 
haps in favour of this [xissibility that in the instance of jxdyandry 
given by llarknos the husbands were obviously not own brothers. 
It must lx? remcmix'red. however, that this case came to the 
notice of Captain Harkness because the poIyandr> had led to 
ilisputes, and, as \vc shall sec shortly it is in those cases of poly- 
andry in which the husbands arc not own brothers that disputes 
arise. 

The arrangement of family life in the case of a |X)lyandrous 
marriage differs according as the husbands are, or are not, own 
brothers. 

In the fonner case it seemed that there is never any diffi- 
culty, and that disputes never arise. The brothers live together, 
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and my informants seemed to regard it as a ridiculous idea that 
there should ever be disputes or jealousies of the kind that might 
be expected in such a household. When the wife becomes i>reg- 
nant, the eldest brother performs the ceremony of giving the bow 
and arrow, but the brothers are all ec|ually regarded as the 
fathers of the child. If one of the brothers leaves the rest and 
sets up an establishment of his own, it appeared, however, tlial 
he might lose his right to be regarded as the father of the 
children. 

If a man is asked the name of his father, he usually gives the 
name of one man only, even when he i^ the offspring of a i)oly- 
androus marriage. I endeavoured to ascertain why the name cff 
one father only should so often lie given, and it seemed to me that 
there is no one rea.son for the preference. ( )ften one of the 
fathers is more prominent and intliiential than the others, and 
it is natural in such cases that the son should sjK'ak of himself 
as the son of the more important member of the community. 
Again, if. only one of the tatliers of a man is alive, tin* man will 
always speak of the living person as his father ; thus .Siriar (20) 
always spoke of Ircheidi as his father. an<l even after Irchcidi is 
dead, it seems probable that he will so have fallen into the cus- 
tom of speaking of the latter a*, his father tliat he will continue 
to do so, and it will only l)e when his attention is esjHrially 
directed to the point that he will say that Madbeilhi was also his 
father. 

In most of the genealogies, the descent is traced from some 
one man, but there can Ixi no doubt whatever that this man was 
usually only one of several brothers, and the |>rnhal)Ie reason 
why one name only is remcmt>cred is that this name was that of 
an im{x>rtant member of the community, or of the last survivor 
of the brother-husl>ands. 

When the husbands are not own bnjthers, the arraJigemctUs 
become more complicated. When the husl)ands live logetlier as 
if they were own tmnhers there is rarely any difficulty, ff. on 
the other hand, the hiTsbands live at different villages, the ustial 
rule is that the wife shall life with eacli husband in turn, usually 
for a month at a time, but there very considerable elasticity itt 
the arrangement. 
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It is in respect of the 'fatherhood' of the children in these 
cases of non-fraternal ix>lyandry that we meet with the most 
interesting feature of Toda social regulations. When the wife 
of two or more husbands (not own brothers) becomes pregnant, 
it is arranged that one of the husbands shall fx^rform the cere- 
mony of giving the lx)w and arrow. The husband who carries 
out this ceremony is the fatlwr of the child for all social pur- 
poses ; the child Ixdongs to the clan of thi^ husband if the clans 
of the husbands differ and to the family of this husliand if the 
families only differ. When the wife «igain Ix^comes pregnant, 
another lnisl)and may |)crfonn the pnrsutpimi ceremony, and if 
so, this husl>and becomes the father of the child; but more com- 
mtmly the pursiltpimi ceremony is not performed at all during 
the second pregnancy, and in this case the second child l>elongs 
to the first husband, 1 , t\, to the husband who has already given 
the Ixnv ami arnnv. I’sually it is arranged that the first two 
or three children shall Indong to the first husband, and that at a 
succeeding pregnancy ( third or fourth), another husband shall 
give the lx»vv and arrf)\v, and, in consequence, become the father 
nt4 only of that chibl, Init of all succeeding children till some 
one else gives the lx>w and arrow. 

'Fhe fathcrluxKl of a child de|>ends entirely on the pnrsutpimi 
ceremony, so much so that a dead man is regarded as the father 
of a child if no other man has perfonmxl the essential ceremony. 

In the only case in the genealogies in which the husbands of 
a woman were of «iifferent clans, it happened there were only 
two children, ami that one father gave the bow and arrow for 
the first child and the other for the second. 

If (he husl>ands separate, each husband takes with him those 
children who are liis by virtue of the pursiitpimi ceremony. 

There is no doubt whatever as to the close association of the 
ix>lyandr>' of the Ttxlas with female infanticide. As we have 
setm, the Todas now [>rofess to have completely given up the 
practice of killing their female children, but it is highly prob- 
able that the practice is still in vogue to some extent. It has 
certainlvi however, diminishol in fref|uency, and the consequent 
increase in the pn^>ortion of women is leading to some modifi- 
cation in the ass^Kdated ix>lYaiidiy. 
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It has been stated by most of those who have written about 
the Todas that the custom of polyandry is dying out, but a 
glance at the genealogies will show that the institution is in full 
working order even in the case of the infant marriages which 
are being contracted at the present time. There is, however, 
some reason to believe that it is now less frequent for all the 
brothers of a family to have one wife only in common. A study 
of the genealogies shows that often each brother has his own 
wife, or that several brothers have more than one wife between 
them. It seemed to me» however, almost certain that in these 
cases the brothers have the wives in common. In compiling the 
genealogies, one informant would give me the names of two or 
more brothers each with one wife, while another would give me 
the name of one brother with two or three wives, ami would 
say that the other brothers had the same wives. Wlien I pointed 
out the discrepancy and asked which was the true account, they 
usually said it made no difference and were almost contemptuous 
because I seemed to think that, there was any di.sagreement 
between the two versions. I think it prol>ablc that it has become 
less frequent for several brothers to have only one wife in com- 
mon, but I am very doubtful whether this indicates any real 
decrease in the prevalence of polyandry. 

It seems to me that the correct way of describing the present 
condition of Tcxla society is to say that polyandry is as prevalent 
as ever, but that, owing to the greater number of women, it is 
becoming associated with polyg>'ny. When there arc two broth- 
ers it does not seem that each takes a wife for himself, but rather 
that they take two wives in common. 


.... From the foregoing account it appears that a woman 
may have one or more recognised lovers as well as several hus- 
bands. From the account given of the dairy ritual, it appears 
that she may also have sexual relations with dairymen of vari- 
ous grades — that, for instance, the umrsol, on the nights when 
he sleeps in the hut, may be the lover of any Tarthar girl. Fur- 
ther, there seems to be no doubt that there is Httic restriction of 
any kind on sexual intercourse. I was assured by several Todas 
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not only that adultery was no motive for divorce, out that it was 
in no way regarded as wrong. It seemed clear that there is no 
word for adultery in the Toda language. My interpreter, Sam- 
uel, had translated the Conunandments shortly before my visit, 
and only discovcrc«l while w<»rking with me that the expression 
he had used in translating the seventh Commandment really bore 
a very diflPerent meaning. 

When a word for a concept is absent in an) language it by 
no means folkws that the concept has not been developed, but 
in this case I have little doubt that there is no definite idea in the 
mind of the T<xla corresponding to that denoted by our word 
‘adultery.* Instead of adultery being regarded as immoral, I 
rather suspected, though I could not satisfy myself on the point, 
that, according to the Toda idea, immorality attaches rather to 
the man who griulges his wife to another. One group of those 
w'ho exf)erience difficulty in getting to the next world after death 
are the ka^htrainol, or grudging people, and I believe this temi 
includes those who would in a more civilised community l>e 
plaintiff’s in the divorce court. 

In nearly every km wn community, whether savage, bar- 
barous or civilised, there is found to exist a deeply rooted 
antipathy to sexual iiitercour>e between brother and sister. In 
savage communities where kinship is of the classificatory kind, 
this antipathy extends not only to the children of one mother, 
hut to all those who are regiirdcd as brotliers and sisters because 
they are memhers of the same clan or other social unit. In some 
comnumilies, such as those of Torres Straits, this antipathy may 
extend to relatives as remote as those we call second and third 
cousins, so K>ng as descent through the male line from a com- 
mon ancestor and inemlKTshtp of the same clan lead people to 
regard one another as brother and sister. 

It is very doubtful whether this widespread, almost universal 
abhorrence is shared by the Tcxlas. I was told that members 
of the same clan might have intercourse with one another, and 
in the preliminary ceremony for the office of paloi a special part 
was taken by a woman who fx^ssessed the qualification that she 
had never had intercourse w ith a man of her owm clan, and it 
w^ars said it w^as far from easy to fin<l such a w'oman. When I 
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collected this information, it seemed clear that this meant tliat 
a woman who, before marriage had belonged to a given clan, 
had never had intercourse with a man of that clan. But since 
a woman joins the clan of her husband, and since, marriage 
taking place at an early age, the woman belongs to her hus- 
band’s clan from this early age, it has since occurred to me that an 
alternative explanation of the restriction is j)ossiblc, though it 
does not seem to me to he likely. It is possil>le that what is 
meant is that the woman should never have had intercourse with 
any of her husband's clan except those who are properly her 
husbands. If this explanation were the correct one, the prohi- 
bition would seem to be directed against practices resemhliiig 
communal marriage, and would be interesting evidence in favour 
of the existence of this type of marriage, since there are no 
prohibitions against what does not exist nor has ever existed. 
As I have said, however, I think it very unlikely that the pro- 
hibition is to be inteq^reted in this way, hut I regret very greatly 
that it did not occur to me to inquire carefully into this |K)int on 
the spot. 

So far as I could tell, the laxity in sexual matters is equally 
great before and after marriage. If a girl who has iK'cn married 
in infancy, hut has not yet joined her husband, should become 
pregnant, the husband would he called upon to give the l]w>w and 
arrow at the pursiitpimi ceremony and would !k the father of the 
child, even if he were still a young Ikw, or if it were known 
that he was not the father of the child. I only heard of one 

case in recent times in which an unmarried girl had l)ccome 

pregnant. In this case a man who was a matchuni of the 
woman was called in to give the f)ow ami arrow, hut he did not 
regard himself as niarriecl to the woman ancl did not live with 
her. That some stigma was attached to the occurrence may 
possibly l>e shown Iw the fact tliat this woman remained un- 
married for some years, and then rnily married a nran who was 
certainly below the general standard of the Todas in intelli- 
gence. The child, a daughter, of the woman died |j%oon after 

birth, so that I had no chance of ascertaining whether the irregti- 

larity of her birth would have had any influence on her pcusition 
in Toda society. If, however, a child is fmrn withoitt the pur* 
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siitpimi ceremony having 1)een i>erform©fi, it is called padmokh 
and an in(leliV)lc disgrace attaches to it throughout life. 

From any iK>int of view, and certainly from the [K>int of view 
of the savage, the sexual morality of the Tfxias anv ng them- 
selves is very low. It is an interesting suhjert of speculation 
how far this laxity is the result of the practice of fxdyandry, for 
since low sexual moralit\ brings in its tram various factors 
which tend to sterility, we may have here, as Mr. Funnett has 
suggested elsewhere, a reason why jKilyandry is so rare a form 
of marriage. The j)ractice of polyandry must almost inevitably 
weaken tlie sentiment of |K>sses>ion on the part of the man which 
<loes so much to maintain the m(»re ordinary forms of marriage. 
— W. H. R. Rivkrs. I'hr I'odas, 515-32 (Macmillan. 1904). 

MARRIAGi: P>V PFRCH \SE AXD LIBRRTV OF ClfOICK 

Among most existing iincivilizcf! peoples a man has, 

in some way or other, to give com])ensation for his bride. Mar- 
riage by capture Iins been succei.‘<led by marriage by purchase. 

'Fhe simplest way of purchasing a wife is no doubt to give 
a kinswoman in excliange for her. “The Australian male,’* 
says Mr, ( iirr, ‘'almost invariably obtains hi< wife or wives, 
either as tin survivor of a married broilier, or in exchange for 
his sisters, or later on in life for his daughters.” A similar ex- 
change is sometimes effected in Sumatra. 

Much more common is the custom of obtaining a wife by 
services rendered to her father. The man goes to live with the 
fatuily of the girl tor a certain lime, during which he works as a 
servant. This practice, with which Hebrew tradition has familiar- 
ized us, is wiflelv diff used among the uncivilized races of America, 
Africa, Asia, and the Indian Archipelago. Often it is only those 
men who are t<K) ixx>r to pay cash that serve in the father-in- 
law’s house till they have given an equivalent in labour; but 
soiiKdimes not even morcy can save the bridegroom from this 
sort of servitude. In some cases be has to serve his time l)efore 
be is allowfd to marry the girl ; in others be gets her in advance. 
Again, antong several fX'oples, already mendoned, the man goes 
over to the woman’s family or tribe to live there for ever; but 
Dr, Starcke suggests that this aistom has a different origin 
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from the other, being an expression of the strong clan sentiment, 
and not a question of gain. 

According to Mr. Spencer, the obtaining of wives by services 
rendered, instead of by property paid, constitutes a higher form 
of marriage and is developed along with the industrial ty[>e 
of society. ‘This modification.** he says, ‘'practicable with diffi- 
culty among rude predatory tribes, becomes more practicable as 
there arise established industries affording spheres in which serv- 
ices may be rendered.^* But it should be noticed that, even at 
a very low stage of civilization, a man may help his father-in-law 
in fishing and hunting, whilst industrial work promotes accumu- 
lation of j>roperty, and consequently makes it easier for the man 
to acquire his wife by real purch<ase. We find also the practice 
of serving for wives prevalent among such rude races as the 
Fuegians and the Bushmans; and, in the ‘l^yrhyggja Saga,’ Vig- 
styr says to the berserk Halli, who aske<l for the hand of his 
daughter Asdi, “As you are a |>oor man. I shall do as the ancients 
did and let you deserve your marriage by hard work.” It seems, 
then, almost probable that marriage by st^rvico is a more archaic 
form than marriage by purchase ; but generally they occur simul- 
taneously. 

The most common compensation for a bride is |>roperty j)aid 
to her owner. Her price varies indefinitely. A pretty, healthy, 
and able-bodied girl commaiKis of course a better price than one 
who is ugly and weak ; a girl of rank, a better price than one who 
IS mean and poor; a virgin, generally a better than a widow or a 
repudiated wife. Among the Calfomian Karok, for instance, a 
wife is seldom purchased for less than half a string of dentalium 
shell, but “when she belongs to an aristocratic family, is pretty, 
and skilful in making acorn-bread and weaving baskets, she 
sometimes costs as high as two strings. The bride-price, however, 
varies most according to the circumstances of the f)afties. and 
according to the value set cm female labour. In British Colum- 
bia and Vancouver Island, the value of the articles given for the 
bride ranges from £20 to £40 sterling. The Indians of Oregon 
buy their wives for horses, blankets, or buffalo robes. Among 
the Shastika in California, “a wife is purcha.sed of her father for 
shell-money or horses, ten or twelve cayitsc ponies being pakl 
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for a maid of great attractions.” Agair . the Xavajos of New 
Mexico consider twelve horses so exorbitant a price for a wife, 
that it is paid only for ‘‘one possessing unusual qualifications, 
such as beauty, indubtry, and skill in their necessa/y employ- 
ments and the Patagonians give mares, horses, or silver orna- 
ments for the bride. 

In Africa, not horses but cattle arc considered the most proper 
equivalent for a g(XKl wife. Among the Kafirs, three, five, or 
ten cows are a low price, twenty or thirty a rather high ; but, 
according to Harrow, a man frequently obtained a wife for an 
ox or a couple of cows. The Demaras are so poor a pe^^plc that 
they are often glad to take one cow for a daughter. Among the 
Banyai, many heads of rattle or goats are given to induce the 
parents of the girl “to give her iip. ‘ as it is termed, Le,, to 
forego all claim on her offspring, for if nothing is given, the 
family from v^hich she comes can claim the children as part of 
itself. In I’ganda, the ortlinary price of a wife is either three 
or four hulliH'ks, six sewing nee<lles. or a sn;all box of per- 
cu.ssion caps, but Mr. W ilson was often offered one in exchange 
for a coat i>r a jxair of shoes. In the Mangoni country, two 
skins of a buck arc conshlercd a fair price, and among the 
Negroes of Piondo. a goat: whereas, among tlie Mandingoes, as 
we are loUl by Gaillie. no wife is to l>e had otherwise tlian by the 
pre.scntation of slaves to the parents of the mistress. 

The (Tiilims pai<i from five to fifty roubles for a wife, the 
Turalinzes visiuallv from five to ten. Rich Baslikirs pay some- 
times even 3,<xx> roubles, hut the poorest may buy a wife for a 
cart-had of wckxI or hay. In Tartarv, parents sell a daughter 
for some horses, (»xen. ‘^heep, or pemuds of butter: among the 
Samoyedes aiul Ostyaks. for a certain numl)er of reindeer. 
Among the Indian Kis.ans, “two baskets of rice and a rupee in 
casli constitute the com|HMisatory offering given to the parent^ 
of the girl.” Among the Mishmis, a rich man gives for a wife 
twenty mithuns (a kind of oxen), but a p(x>r man can get a wife 
for a pig. In Timor-laut, according to Mr. Forbes, “no wife can 
lie purchased without elephants' tusks. In the Caroline Islands, 
“the man makes a present to the father of the girl whom he 
marries, consisting of fruits, fish, and similar things, in Samoa, 
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the bride-price included canoes, pigs, and foreign property of any 
kind which might fall into their hands ; and, among the Fijians, 
“the usual price is a whale’s tooth, or a musket.” 

Among some peoples marriage ir«iy take place on credit, 
though, generally, the wife and her chiltlren cannot leave the 
parental home until the price is paid in full. In Unyoro, accf)rd- 
ing to Emin Pasha, when a [KK>r man is unable to procure the 
cattle required for his marriage at once, he may, by agreement 
wdtji the bride’s father, pay them by instalments ; the children, 
however. lK:»rn in the meantime belong to the wife's fallier. ami 
each of them must Ik? redeemed with a cow. 

Marriage by exchange or purchase is not only generally prev- 
alent among existing lower races ; it occurs, or formerly occurred, 
among civilized nations as well. In Central America and Peru, 
a man had to serve for his bride. In (‘hina. a present is given 
by the father of the suitor, the amount of which is not left to the 
goodwill of the parties, as the term “[)rc^ent” would suggest, 
but is exactly stipulated for hv the negotiators of the marriage: 
hence, as Mr. Jamieson remarks, it is no doubt a survival of tbe 
time wdien the transaction was one of ordinar\ bargain. Itt Japan, 
tbe pro[)Osed husband sends certain prescribed presents to his 
future bride, and this sending of presents form" *>ne of the most 
important parts of the marriage ceremony. In fact, when once 
the presents have been sent and accepted, tlie contract is com^ 
pleted. and neither f)arty can retract. Mr. Kijchler says he has 
been unable to find out the exact meaning of these j)resents : the 
native l)ooks on marriage are silent on the subject, and the 
Japanese themselves have no other exfdanation to give than 
that the custom has been handed down from ancient times. Hut 
from the facts recorderl in the next chajUer it is evident that the 
sending of presents is a relic of a jirevious custom of marrying 
by purchase. 

In all branches of the Semitic race men had to buy or serve 
for their w ives, the ‘ inohar” or “mahr” Ix'ing originally the 
same as a purchase sum. In the Hor>ks of Ruth and Ilosea. the 
bridegroom actually says that he has Ixiught the l>ride ; and the 
mcxlern Jews, according to Miehaelis, have a sham purchase 
among their marriage ceremonies, which is called “marrying by 
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the penny/' In Mohammedan countries marriage differs but 
little from a real purchase. The same custom prevailed among 
the Chaldeans, Babylonians, and Assyrians. 

Speaking of the ancient Finns, the h'innish phik/ gist and 
traveller, Castren, remarks, ‘‘There are many reasons for believ- 
ing that a cap full of silver an«l goki was one of the l>est proxies 
in wfK>ing among our ancesto»'s/* Evident traces of marriage bv 
purchase are, indee<l, found in the ‘Kalcvala' and the ‘Kantele- 
tar / and, in parts of I'inland, symiMd'v of it are still left in the 
marriage ceremony. Among the East Finnish peo[)lcs, mar- 
riage l>y purchase exists even now, or did so till quite lately. 

Among the Arvan nations, too, marriage was based on the 
juirchase of the wife. The Hindu bride, in \'edic times, had to 
be won by rich presents to the future father-in-law. and one of 
the eight forms of marriage mentioned, though diNapproved of, 
by Manu — the Asura form — was marriage by purchase. Accord- 
ing to DulM)is. t(> marry and to buy a wife are in India synony- 
mous terms, as almost every parent makes his daughter an 
article of traffic. Aristotle tells us that the ancient Greeks were 
in the habit of jmrehasiug wive^. and in the Homeric age a maid 
was called ». c.. one “who yields her parents many 

oxen as [presents from lier suitor.” Among the Thracians, ac- 
cording to HeoxlotU", marriage was contracted by purchase. So 
also throughout Teutonic anti(juiiy. The ancient Scandinavians 
believed that even the ginis had Ixnight their wives. In Germany, 
the expression “to purchase a wile” was iii use till the end of the 
Mi<l(lle Ages, and we find the same term in C hristian I\ .’s Nor- 
wegian Law of ifKiq. As late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century the I^nglish preservetl in their marriage ritual traces of 
this ancient kgal powtlurc: whilst in Thuringia, according to 
hVanz Schmi<lt, the betrothal ceremony even to this day indicates 
its former occurrence. 

Purchase, as Dr. Schrader remarks, cannot with equal cer- 
tainty Ik cstablishe<l as the oldest form of marriage on Roman 
soil. But tlie symlKilical process of coentf^tio — tlie fonn of mar- 
riage among the plelK'ians — preserved a reminiscence of the 
original custom in force, if not at Rome, at least among the 
ancestors of the Romans. In Ireand and Wales, in ancient 
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times, the bride-price consisted usually of articles of gold, silver, 
and bronze, sometimes even land. The Slavs, also, used to buy 
their wives; and, among the South Slavonians, the custom of 
purchasing the bride still partially prevails, or recently did so. 
In Servia, at the beginning of the present century, the price of 
girls reached such a height that Black George limited it to one 
ducat. 

In spite of this general prevalence of marriage by purchase, 
we have no evidence that it is a stage through which every race 
has passed. It must be observed, first, that in sundry tribes the 
presents given by the bridegroom are intended not exactly to com- 
j)ensate the parents for the bride, but rather to dis|K)se them 
favourably to the match. Colonel Dalton says, for example, 
that, among the Padams. one of the lowest peoples of India, it 
is customary for a hner to sliow his inclinations whilst courting 
by presenting his sweetheart and her {>arents with small delica- 
cies, such as field mice and squirrels. thf)ugh the parents seldom 
interfere with the young couple’s designs, and it would \ye re- 
garded as an indelible disgrace to barter a child s happiness for 
money. The Ainos of ^'esso, says Mr. Bickmore. “do not buy 
their wives, but make presents to the parents of saki, tolxicco, 
and fish;” and the amount of these gifts i> never settle<i Wfore- 
hand. The game and fruits given In the bridegroom immciH- 
ately before marriage, among the Piiris. Coroados. and Coropos, 
seem to v, Martius to lx* rather a f)nK)f (»f his ability to keep a 
wife than a means of exchange; whereas the more civilized trilies 
of the Brazilian aborigines carry <m an actual trade in women. 

Speaking of the Yukonikhotana. a trilK? of Alaska, Petroff 
states that the custom of purchasing wives does not exist among 
them. Tlie Californian Wintun, who rank among the lower types 
of the race, generally pay nothing for their brides. The Niam- 
Niam and some other African peoples, most of the Chittagong 
Mill tribes, the aboriginal inhabitant.s of Kola and Kobrcxir. of 
the Am Archipelago, who live in trees or caves, and apparently 
also the Andamanese arc in the habit of marrying without mak- 
ing any payment for the hritle. Among the \'eddahs, according 
to M. Le Mesurier, no marriage pre.sents are given on either 
side, but Mr, Hartshorne states that *'a marriage is attende<i with 
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no ceremcmy beyond the presentation of some food to the parents 
of the bride/' 

In Pona|>e, says Dr. Finsch, marriage is not based on pur- 
chase ; but this is contra/y to the general custom in the Carolines, 
as also in the a<ljacent I*clew Islatuis, where women are bought 
as wives by meaiH of presents to Ihe father, fn the Kingsmill 
Group, according to Wilkes, '‘a wdfe is never tx)iight, but it is 
generally supposed that each party will contribute something 
towards the household slock." With regard to the Hawaiians, 
Ellis remarks, "We arc not aware that the parents of the woman 
received anything from the hu«^l>and. or gave anv dowry vith the 
wife." And Mr. Angas even asserts that the practice of pur- 
chasing wives is not generally adopted in }\)Iyncsia. But this 
statement is doufUfiil, as, at least in Samoa. Tahiti, Naukahiva, 
the bridegr<x)m gains the bride !)y presents to her father. And 
in Melanesia marriage by purchase is certainly universal. Among 
the South Australian Kurnai, according to Mr. Howitt, mar- 
riages were brought alxnu "most frequently by elopement, less 
frequently l)y capture, and least fre(|uently by exchange or by 
gift." 

Fitrchasc of wives may, with even more reason than marriage 
by capture. 1>€ said to form a general stage in the social history 
of man. Althotigh the two practices often occur simultaneously, 
the former has, as a rule, succee<icfl the latter, as barter in gen- 
eral has followed u[X)n roblx'ry. The more recent character of 
marriage by purchase appears clearly from the fact that mar- 
riage by capture frequently occurs as a syml>ol where marriage 
by purchase (X'curs as a reality. Moreover, there can be little 
doubt that barter anil commerce are comparatively late inven- 
tions of man. 

Dr. Peschel, indeed, contends that barter existed in those 
ages in which wt find the earliest signs of our race. But we 
have no evidence that it was in this way that the cave-dwellers 
of Perigord, of the rein-ileer period, obtained the nxk crystals, 
the Atlantic shells, and the horns of the TV>lish Saiga antelope, 
which have been founil in tlieir settlements : and we may not, in 
any case, conclude that "ciMumerce has existed in al! ages, and 
among all inhabitants of the world. There arc even in motlern 
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times instances of savage peoples who seem to have a very vagtie 
idea of barter, or perhaps none at all. Concerning certain Solo- 
mon Islanders, Labillardiere states, ‘'We could not learn whether 
these people are in the habit of making exchanges : but it is very 
certain that it was impossible for us to obtain anything from 
them in this way : , . . , yet they were very eager to receive 
cver>ihing we gave them/' For some time after Captain Wed- 
dell beji^aii to associate with the Iniegian^, they gjive him any 
small article he expressed a wish for, without asking any return ; 
but afterwards they “ac(|uired an idea of Ixirter.” Xor did the 
Australians whom C<H>k saw, and the Patagonians vi'^ited by 
Captain Wallis in understand traffic, though thev now 

iimlerstand it. Again, with regard U> the Andamanese Mr. Man 
remarks, “They set no fixed value chi their various {)ro|>erties. 
and rarely make or |>rocure anytliing with the express object of 
disposing of it in barter. Apparently they prefer to reganl their 
transactions as presentations, for their ukhIc of negotiating is to 
gnr such objects as are desired by another in the ho]>e of receiv- 
ing in return .something for which they liave expressed a wish, It 
being tacitly understood tliat, unless otherwi*^e mentioned f>eforc- 
hand, no ‘present is to !)e accepted without an eciui valent being 
rendered. The natural consequence of this .system is that most 
of the quarrels which so frequently fxrcur anxMig them originate 
in failure on the part of the recipient in making such a return as 
had been confidc?itIy expected.” It must also l)c iK»tcd that those 
uncivilized f)eoj)Ies among whf>m marriage by purchase docs not 
occur are, for the most [)art, exceedingly rude races. 

As M. Koenigswarter and Mr. Spencer have suggested, the 
transition frf>ni marriage by capture to marriage by purchase was 
firobably brought alxml in the following way; alKluction, in spite 
of parents, was the primary form : then there came the offering of 
compensation to escape vengeance, and this grew eventually into 
the making of presents beforehand, "Huts, among the Ahts, 
according to Mr. Sproat, when a man steals a wife, a purchase 
follows, as the friends of the woman imist Ik* [lacified with 
presents. In New' Cminca, and F»ali, as also among the Omk- 
mas and Araucanians, it often happens that the bridegroom 
carries off, or elopes with, his bride, and afterwards pays a com- 
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jicnsation-pricc to her parents. Among the Bodo and Mech, 
who sttll preserve the form of forcible abduction in their mar- 
riage ceremony, the successful lover, after having captured the 
girl, gives a feast to the bride’s friends and with a present con- 
ciliates the father, who is sup|X)scd to be incense<l. The same is 
rejK>rted of the M;oris, whilst among the Tanguta? according 
to Prejevalsky, the ravi.lier who has ?»t<>len his neighbour's 
wife pays the hushami a goixl sum as comt)ensation, but keeps 
llic wife. 

It is a matter of no imiH»riance in this connection that, among 
certain the price of the bride is paid not to the lather, 

but to some other nearly related person, especially an uncle, or to 
some other relatives as well to the father. In any case the 
price is to he reganled as a Ccunpensation for the k»ss sustained 
in the giving up the girl, and as a remuneration for the 
expenses incurred in her maintenance till the time of her mar- 
riage. Sometimes, as among several negro peoples, daughters 
are trainc<i for the pur])ose of being disjK)scd of at a profit; but 
this is a mcKlcrn invention, irreconcilable with savage ideas. 
Thus, among the Kafirs, ihc practice of making an exj>ress bar- 
gain aiKHit women hardly prevailetl in the first (jiiarter of this cen- 
tury. and the verb applietl to the act of giving cattle for a girl, 
according to Mr, Shooter, involves !iot the idea of an actual 
trade, but rather that of rewanl for her birth and nurture. 

To most savages there seems nothing objectionable in mar- 
riage by purchase. On the contrary. Mr. Bancroft states that 
the Indians in rolimibia consider it in the highest degree dis- 
graceful to the girl’s family, if she is given away without a price: 
and, in certain trilws of t'alifornia. "the children of a woman for 
whom no money was \ymi\ arc accounted no better than bas- 
tards, and the winkle family are contemned.” It was left for a 
higher civilization to ntisc women from this stale of debasement. 
In the next chapter we shall consi<ler the prex'ess by which mar- 
riage ceased to !h' a jmrehase contract, and woman an abject of 
trade. 

It wo^iild Ik easy to a<Ulnce numerous instances of savage and 
barbarous tribes antong whom a girl is far from having the entire 
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disposal of her own hand. Being regarded as an object of prop- 
erty, she is treated accordingly. 

Among many peoples the female children are usually “en- 
gaged"' in their earliest youth. Concerning the Eskimo to the 
north of Churchill, I'ranklin states that, *‘as socm as a girl is boni, 
the young lad who wishes to have her for a wife goes to her 
father's tent and proffers himself. If accc{)ted. a promise is 
given which is considered binding, and the girl is delivered to 
her betrothed at the proper age.“ Early betrothaLs are among the 
established customs of the Oiip|K'ways, Columbians, Botocudos, 
Patagonians, and other American j)coples. Among the African 
Marutse, the children **are often affianced at an early age, and 
the marriage is consummated as soon as the girl arrives at matur- 
ity." The Negroes of the Ciold Ccxist, according to lV>s!nan, 
often arranged for the marriage of infants directly after birth; 
whilst, among the Bushmans, Bechiianas, and Ashantees, chil- 
dren are engaged when they are still in the womb, in the event of 
their proving to \yc girls. 

In Australia, too, girls are frequently promised in early youth, 
and sometimes before they arc born. The .same is the case in 
New Guinea, New Zealand. Tahiti, and many other islands of 
the South Sea, as also among several of the tribes inhabiting the 
Malay Archi|>elago. Mariner supfx^sed that, in Tonga, alxmt 
one-third of the married women had l)een thus twirothed. In 
British India infant-niarri^tge ha.s hitherto been a common cus- 
tcmi ; and all peoples of the Turkish stex'k, according to Profes.sor 
Vamber>\ are in the habit of Ixtrothing babic.s. So also are the 
Samoyedes and Tuski; and, anKwig the jews of Western Rtjssia, 
parents betroth the chiUlren whom they ho|>e to have. 

Among some peoj)Ies, it is tlie mother, bnxher. or maternal 
uncle, who has the chief f)ower of giving a girl in marriage. 
In Timor-Iaut, Mr. I'orbes says, "'nothing can l>e done of .such 
im{X)rt as the disposal f>f a daughter without the advice, assist- 
ance, and witness of all the villagers, women and youths being 
admitted as freely to sjKak as the elder males and in West 
Australia, according to Mr. Okifiekl. the consent of the whde 
tribe is necessary for a girl’s marriage. Yet such cases arc no 
doubt rare exceptions^ and give us no right tu conclude that there 
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ever was a time when children were generally considered the 
property of the tribe, oi >f their maternal kinsfolk. 

It would, however, e a mistake to supix)se that, a uong the 
lower races, women arc, as a rule, married without having any 
voice of their own in the matter. Their lil>crty of selection, on 
the contrary, is very considerable, and, however lown-trodden, 
they well know how to make their influence relt. Thus, among 
the Indians of North America, numberless Instances are given 
of woman's liberty to choose her husband. Schoolcraft asserts 
that their marriages are brought alx>ut “sometimes with, and 
sometimes against, the wishes of the graver and more prudent 
relatives of the parties,” the marital rite consisting chiefly in 
the consent of the parties. Heckcwelder quotes instances of In- 
dians who committed suicide l>ecause they had been disapfX)inted 
in love, the girls on w hom they had fixed their choice, and to 
w'hom they were engaged, having changed their minds, and mar- 
ried other lovers. Among the Kaniagmuts. Thlinkets, and Nut- 
kas. the suitor has to consult the wishes of the young lady. 
Among the ChipjHfwa>, according to Mr. Keating, the mothers 
generally settle the jireliminaries to marriage w ithout consulting 
the chihlren ; but the parties are not considered husband and 
wife till they have given tlieir consent. The Atkha Aleuts occa- 
sionally iKHrothed their children to each other, but the marriage 
was hekl to lx‘ binding only after the birth of a child. Among 
tlic Creeks, if a man desires to make a woman his wife ‘Con- 
formably to the more ancient and serious custom of the country,” 
he endeavours to gain her own consent by regular courtship. 
Among the Pueblos. &c., “no girl is forced to marry against her 
w ill, however eligililc her parents may consider the match. ^ 

As to the Soulli American Guanas, Azara states, “Auciine 
femme ne consent a sc inaricr, sans avoir fait .scs stipulations 
prc^iminaires tres-detailUCs avee son pretendu, et avec son 
jxre et ses jmrents. a Tegard de Icur genre de vie reciproque. 
In Tierra del Fuego, according to Lieutenant Uove. the eager- 
ness with which the women seek , for young husbands is surpris- 
ing, btit even more surprising is the fact that tliey nearly alwa)s 
attain their ends. SiK*aking of the same people, Mr. Bridges 
says, *Tt frequently hapixns that there is insuperable aversion on 
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the girl's part to her husband, and she leaves him, and if she 
persists in hating him she is then given to one she likes/' It is, 
indeed common in America for a girl to rim away from a bride- 
groom forced upon lier by the pareiUs; whilst, if they refuse to 
give their daughter to a suitor whom she loves, the couple elojM?. 
Thus, among the Dacotahs, as wc are told by Mr. Prescott. **there 
are many matches made by elopement, much to the chagrin of 
the parents."’ 

In Australia it is the rule that a father alone can give away 
his daughter, and, according to Mr. Curr. the woman herself 
has no voice in the selection of her husband. Put, with refer- 
ence to the Xarrinyeri. Mr. Taplin states that, “although the con- 
sent of a female is not considered a matter of the first importance, 
as, indeed is the case in many uncivilized nations, yet it is 
always regarded as desirabl ' ” Among the Kurnai. acconii|tg 
to Mr. Hewitt, she decidedly enjoy.s the freedom of choice. 
Should the parents refuse their consent, she g(H's away with her 
lover, and if they can remain away till the girl is willi child 
she may. it is said. ex[>ect to he forgiv'cn. < )ilKTwise it may 
become necessary for them to elope tvvt> or three times before 
they are pardoned, the family at length becoming tireil of objecl- 
ing. Mr. Mathews a>serts that, with varying details, marriage 
by mutual consent will !>c found among otiier irilxs aKo. though 
it is not completed except by mean.s of a runaway match. F.lojie- 
ment undertaken with the consent of the woman is. indeed, and 
has been, a recognized institution among at least .senne of the 
aboriginal tribes in Australia, .\mong the Kurnai it is tlie rule. 

The Maoris have a [iroverb. “As a kahavvai (a fish which is 
very particular in selecting the ho<>k that most resemhlcs its footl ) 
selects the hook which pleases it liest f>ut of a great munlier, so 
also a woman chooses one man out of many.'" Mariner sup|M»sed 
that, in Tonga, fxThaps two-thirds of the girls had marriefl with 
their own free consent. ( oncerning the natives of Arorae, Mr. 
Turner says, “In ch<K>sing a husband the lady sat in the lower 
room of the house, and over her heatl were let down through the 
chinks of the fkx>r of the tipiKrr nxmi tw’^o or three cocoa-nut 
leaflets, the ends of which were held by her lovers. She pulled 
at one, and asked whose it was. If the rcj>ly was not in the voice 
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of the young man she wished to have, she left it and pulled at 
another leaf, and anothiu, until she found him, and theii pulled 
it right down. The happy man whose leaf she pulled down sat 
stilh while the others slunk away.’^ In the Society Islands, the 
women of the midnic and lower ranks had the power to choose 
husbands according to iheir own wishes; and that the women 
of the highest class sometimes asserted the same right appears 
from the arhlresse.. a chief of Eimeo had I > pay to the abject of 
his attachment before she couhl he induced Xo accept his offer. 
In liadack. “marriages defKiid on a free cf>nvention/’ as seems to 
l>e generally the case in Microne>ia. In the Xew Britain Group, 
according to Mr. RomiPy, after the man has worked for years to 
pay for his wife, and i^ finally in a position to tal^e her to his 
house, she may refuse to go. anti he cannot claim hack from the 
parents the large sums lie ha^ j>ai(i them in yams. cs>coa-nuts, and 
sugar-canes. W'ith reference to the Xew Caledonian girl, M. 
Moncelon remarks, “I'.lle est consultee <ptelqiiefois. mais souvent 
est forc(^ I’olKdr. Alors ellc fuit a chaqiie instant pour rejoindre 
rhomme cprelle prefere.“ 

In the Indian Arclii|Hlago. according to l^rofcssor Wilken, 
jiiost inariiages are cf>ntracled by tlie mutual consent of the 
}>a flies. Among the Dyaks. “the unmarried girls are at jxTfect 
liberty to ch<K>se their inatC'^.” In some parts of Java, much 
tlcfercnce is paid t‘> the bride's inclinations, and. among the Mina- 
hassers of (.Vlel>e^. courtship or love-making “is always strictly an 
affair <»f the heart and not in any way dependent upon the con- 
sent or even wish of the f)arents.’* Similar statements are made 
by Riedel with reference to 'several of the smaller islands. Among 
the Kejaiigs of Sumatra, if a young man runs a\va> with a virgin 
without the consent of her father, he den's not act contrary to the 
laws of the country; and. if he is willing to make the usual pay- 
ments afterwards, the we>man cannot be reclaimed by her father 
or other ki isfolk. 

In Burma, “tlic choke of marriageable girls is fxrfectly free," 
arul marriages are occasionally contracted even in direct o|>po- 
sition to the jKirents. .\mong the Shans, mutual consent is re- 
quireil to constitute a valid union, and, regarding the Chittagong 
Hill tribes. Captain I.ewin says that the womeiCs ‘^power of 
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selecting their own husband is to the full as free as that enjoyed 
by our own English imidens/’ The same is the case with 
many, perhaps most, of the uncivilized tribes of India. The 
young couple often settle the aflPair entirely between themselves, 
even though marriages are ostensibly arranged by the parents, or 
the parents, before they give their children in marriage, consult 
them, and, as a rule, follow their likings. In case of parental 
objection, elopements frequently take jilace. Among the Kukis, 
a. girl who runs away from a husband she does not like is not 
thought to act wrongly in doing so. Among the aboriginal tribes 
of Qiina, the Ainos, Kamchadales, Jakuts. Ossetes, &c., the 
daughter’s inclinations are nearly always considted. And. in 
Corea, mutual choice was the ancient custom of the country. 

Turning to .Africa, we find that, among the Tomregs, a girl 
may select out of her suitors the one whom she herself prefers. 
As to the West African negroes, Mr, Rcade informed Mr. DarwfH 
that “the women, at least among the more intelligent Pagan 
tribes, have no difficulty in getting the husbands whom they may 
desire, although it is considered unwomanly to ask a man to rnaiT)' 
them.” The accuracy of this statement is confinned by several 
travellers, and it seems to hold gr»< kI for r>ther parts of Africa, 
Among the Shulis, acconling to Dr, h'elkin, the women have a 
voice in the selection of their husl>ands. The Madi girls, says 
Emin Pasha, enjoy great freedom, and are able to choose com- 
panions to their liking. Among the Marutse, “free women wlio 
have not been given away or sold as slaves are allowed to ch<x)sc 
what husbands they plea.se.*’ The ycning Kafirs endeavour gener* 
ally at first to gain the consent of the girls, for it is, as Mr. Ixslie 
remarks, ''a mi.stakc to imagine that a girl is sold by her father 
in the same manner, and with the same authority, with which he 
would disjx>5e of a cow.” And, anKmg the Hottentots and Bush- 
mans, when a girl has grown up to womanhood without having 
previously been iKtrothed, her lover must gain her approbation, 
as well as that of the parents. 

In works by ancient writers we find statements of the same 
kind. Among the Cathad, according to Strabo, the girls chose 
their husbands, and the young iren their wives ; and the same is 
said by Herodotus of the w<jmen of I^ydia. In Indian and old 
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Scandinavian tales virgins are represented as having the power 
to dis|K>sc of themselves freely. 1'hiis it was agreed that Skade 
should choose for herself a husband among the Asas, but she was 
to Jnake her choice by ihc feet, the only part of their j ersons she 
was allowed to see. 

In view of such facts it is impossible to agree with M. Letoiir- 
neau that, during a very long pericxl, woman was married with- 
out her wishes b*Mng at all consulted. There can be no doubt 
that, under more primitive conditions, she was even more free in 
that resfiect than she is now* among most of the lower races. At 
f>resent a daughter is very commonly an ohiect of trade, and the 
more exclusively she is reganled from this }x)int of view, the 
less, of course, are her own bkings taken into account. Among 
the lledouins of Mount Sinai, who have marriage by purchase, 
no father thinks it necessary to consult his daughter before sell- 
ing her, whereas, amoiig the Arabs of the eastern plain, the 
Acnezes, &c., according lUirckhardt, ‘hhe father never receives 
the price of the girl, ami therefore some regard is paid to her 
inclinations.*’ But it will 1 k‘ shown that marriage by purchase 
fornisS a comjKiratively late st.ige in llie history of the family 
relations of mankind, ow ing its origin to the fact that daughters 
are valuable as lalKnirers. and tlierelorc not given away for noth- 
ing. Speaking of the (iippslaiui natives, .Mr. Fison says, ‘*The 
assertifm that w^omen ‘eat and do not hunt,’ cannot appl\ to the 
lower savages. On the contrary, whether among the nider agri- 
cultural IrifKS (»r those who are dependent on supplies gathered 
from ‘the forest and the tlcHxl.’ the women are food-providers, 
wdio supply to the full as much as they consume, and render 
valuable service into the bargain. In times of peac-\ as a general 
rule they arc the hanlest w(»rkers and the most useful members 
of the community.” Now . the Australians, although a very rude 
race, have advanced far bevoud ihc original state of man. There 
is no reason to doubt that, among our earliest human ancestors, 
the possession of a woman was <iesired only for the gratifica- 
tion of the man’s passions. It may be said generally that in a 
state of nature every gn>w’n-up individual earns his owm living. 
Hence there is no ^slavery, as there is, pro|>erly speaking, no 
lafoitr, A man in the earliest times liad no reason, then, to retain 
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his full-grown daughter ; she might go away, and marry at her 
pleasure. That she was not necessarily gained by the very first 
male, we may conclude from what we know about the lower 
animals. As Mr. Darwin remarks, the female generally, or at 
least often, exerts some choice. She can in most cases escaj>e. if 
wooed by a male who does not please her. and when pursued, as 
commonly occurs, by several males, she seems often to have the 
opjx)rtunity, whilst they are fighting with one another, of going 
away with, or at least of temporarily pairing w ith, some one male. 

It might be sup{X)sed that at a later stage, when family ties 
grew stronger, and bride-stealing became a common way of con- 
cluding a marriage, the consent of the woman in the event of 
capture would l>e quite out of the questiim. Certainly it must 
generally have been so when she fell as a Ixxvty into the hands 
of an enemy. But women thus captured may in many cases have 
lx?en able to escape from the husbands forced on them, and to 
retuni to their own, or some friendly neighiiouring, tril>e. \ cry 
frequently, however, bride-stealing seems to have taken place 
with the approval of the girl, there Ixung no other way in which 
the match could be concluded if her parents were lunvilling to 
agree to it. It is a common mistake, as Mr. Howilt remarks, to 
confound marriage by caj)turc and marriage by elopement. They 
are essentially different, the one l>eing effected w ithout. the other 
with, the woman s consent. Thus, among the Australians, many, 
[>erhaps most, cases of so-called bride-stealing come under the 
head of eloj>ements. 

Something remains to be said as to the {K>sition of sons among 
uncivilized f)eoples. When young, they arc everywhere as inudi 
dependent on the parents, or at least on the father, as are their 
sisters. A Ixw may I>c sold, bartered away, or even killed, if 
his father thinks proper. That the }x>w’cr of life and death, umler 
certain circumstances, rests with the trifx? is a matter of little 
im[X)rtance in this connection. But as soon as the young man 
grows up, the father, as a rule, has no longer any authority over 
him, whereas a woman is alw^ays more or less in a state of depend- 
ence, marriage implying for her a change of owner only. Among 
the Australians, says Mr. Curr, *‘sotis liecome indcfiendent when 
they have gone through the ceremcmics by which they attain to the 
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status of manhcKxl/* I he fiill-^rown man is his own master; 
he is strong enough not to be kept in check by his father, and, 
Iniing able to shift for himself, he may marry quite independently 
of the old man's will. 

It often happens, indeed, as we have seen, that parents betroth 
their children when they are young. I hit, if such an engagement 
is not always binding even fur the woman, it is of course all the 
less so for the man. ‘*1 he choice among the Kalmucks," Liadov 
says, “belongs entirely to the parents. Still, there is no constraint 
ujK>n this |x)int, and. if the son <leclares that the selection of his 
parents displeases him, there is no further question about the 
matter.” 

Moreover, marriage contracts are conchide<l ^imong certain 
peoples by the parent^ of the parties, even when these are full- 
grown. .Among lh<‘ Iro^juois. acconling to Mr. Alorgan, the 
mother, when she considered her son of a suitable age for mar- 
riage, l(X»ke(l alKHit for a maiden whom she thought likely to ac- 
cord with him in di'']>osition and tcmj)erament. and remonstrance 
or objection the part nf the children was never attempted. 
Among the ilastilos, the choice of “the great wife” is generally 
matle by the father. An<l, in many of the uncivilized triljes of India, 
parents are in the habit of l>etroihing their sons. In certain cases, 
the parents merely go through a form of selection, the matter 
having already In'en really settled hv the parties concerned; and 
usually a man who has Ixen induced to marry a woman he does 
not like, may divorce her and ch<K>se another according to his 
taste. Yet. speakii'g of the Kis/ms. C'ohmel Dalton says that 
“tlxTC is 110 instance on reconl of a youth or maiden objecting 
to the arrangement made for tliein.” The patonial authority 
among these trilies of India implies, indetxl. a family system of 
higher ty[K' than we arc accustomed to find among wild races; it 
apprtxichcs the /*a/m f^otestas of the ancient Aryan nations. 
Thus, among the Kandhs, in each family the absolute authority 
rests with the house-father : the sons have no projx^rty during the 
fathers lifetime. an<l all the male children, with their wives and 
d€scen<lain.s, continue to share the father's meal, prepared by the 
common mother. The father chotxses a full-grown woman as a 
w*ife for his young son. “In the superior age of the bride," says 
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Colonel Maq>herson, “is seen a proof of the supremacy of the 
paternal authority amongst this singular people. The parents 
obtain the wives of their sons during their boyhood, as very 
valuable domestic servants, and their selections are avowedly 
made with a view to utility in this character.** 

Among savages the father’s power <lepends exclusively, or 
chiefly, upon his superior strength. At a later stage, in connec- 
tion with a more highly develo[>cd system of ancestor-vvorshi[), it 
becomes more ideal, and, at the same time, more extensive and 
more absolute. Obedience to the father is regarded as a sacred 
duty, the transgression of which will be punished as a crime 
against the go<ls. Indeed, so prevalent has this strengthened! 
authority of the father been among peoj>les who have reached 
a relatively high degree of civilizatiofi. that it must be regarded 
as marking a stage in all human history. 

The family system of the savage Indians dififers widely, in this 
respect, from that which was established among thy ancient 
inhabitants of Mexico and Peru. Concerning the Mexicans, (davi- 
gero says that “their children were bred to stand so much in awe 
of their parents, that, even when grown up and marricxl, they 
hardly durst speak before them.’* The following was an exhor- 
tation of a Mexican to his son: — “Honour all [ktsoiis. j>articu- 
larly thy parents, to whom thou owest o1>edience, res|>ect, and 
service. Ciuard against imitating the example of those wicked 
sons, who, like brutes that are def>rivcd of reason, neither rever- 
ence their parents, listen to their instruction, nor submit to their 
correction ; because wlK)ever follows their steps will have an 
unhappy end, will die in a desperate or sudden manner, or wdll 
be killed and devoured by wild I>easts.** A youth w’^as seldom 
allowed to choose a wife for himself ; he was expected to abide 
by the selection of his parents. Hence it rarely happened that a 
marriage took place without the sanction of parents or other 
kinsfolk, and he who j)resumed to marry without such sanction 
had to undergo penance, lK?ing looked uf)on as ungrateful, ill- 
bred, and apostate. The Wief was, according to Torquemada* 
that an act of that kind wmild be punished by some misfortune. 
In a province of the Mexican empire, it was even required that 
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a bridegroom should be carried, that he might be supposed to 
marry against his inclinations. Touching the Guatemalans, Mr. 
Bancroft says, ‘Tt seems incredible that the young men should 
have quietly submitted to having tlufir wives picked out for them 
without being allowed any voice or choice in the matter. Yet 
w'e are told that so great was their obedience and submission 
to their parents, that there never was any scandal in these 
things/* In the greater part of Nicaragua, matches were arranged 
by the jiarents; though there were certain independent towns in 
which the girls chose their hus!)ands from among the young 
men, while the latter sat at a feast. Again, in Peru, Inca Pacha- 
cutec confirmed the law that sons should obey and serve their 
fathers until they reached the age of twenty-five, aAd that none 
should marry without the consent of the parents, and of the 
parents of the girl, a marriage without this consent being invalid 
and the children illegitimate. 

Similar ideas fc^nuerly prevailed, and to some extent are still 
found, among the civilized nations of the Old World. The Giinese 
have a maxim that, as the Emperor should have a fathcris love for 
his people, so a father shouhi have a sovereign’s power over his 
family. From earliest youth the (liincse lad is imbued with such 
res|H'ct for his parents that it becomes at last a religious senti- 
ment, and forms, as he get< older, the basis of his only creed — 
the worship of ancestors. Disuliedience to parents is kK>ked ujxan 
as a sin to lie punished with death, whether the oflfendcr be an 
infant or a full-grown son or <iaughter. And in everything 
referring to the marriage of tlic children parents are omnipotent. 
*‘From all antiquity in ndna,” Navarette say.s, '‘no son ever di<l, 
or hereafter will, marry without the consent of his parents.*’ In- 
<leed. according to Mr. Medlnirst. it is a universally acknowledged 
principle in China that no |>erson. of whatever age, can act for 
himself in matrimonial matters during the lifetime or in the 
neigfibourhood of his jxirents or near senior kinsfolk. The power 
of these guardians is so great that they may contract a marriage 
for a junior wdK> is absent from home, and he is tK>und to abide by 
such engagement even thotigh already affianced elsewhere with- 
out Jheir privity or consent. The consequence of this system is 
that, in many cases, the fjctrothed couple scarcely know? each 
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other before marriage, the we<lding being the first occasion on 
which the majii catches a glimpse of his wife’s face. In some 
parts of the Empire children are affianced in infancy. 

In Japan, according to Pfofessor Rein, a house-father enjoyed 
the same extensive rights as the Roman paterfamilias — an un- 
limited ix)wer over the person and property of his chihlren. 
Filial piety is considered the highest duty of man, and not even 
death or the marriage relation weakens, to any great extent, the 
hold of a father on a child. “With affection on the one hand, 
and cunning on the other,” says Mr. Griffis, “an unscrupulous 

father may do what he will The Japanese maiden, as 

pure as the purest Christian virgin, will, at the command of her 
father, enter the brothel tomorrow, and prostitute herself for 
life. Xot a murnnir escapes her lips as she thus filially olK*ys.” 
Marriages are almost invariably arranged by the parents or near- 
est kinsfolk of the parties, or by the parties themstdves with the 
aid of an agent or middleman known as the “naki’Mlo,” it l>cing 
considered highly improper for them to arrange it on their own 
account. Among the lower classes, such direct unions are not 
unfrecjuent : but they are held in contempt, and are known as 
**yagd,” i.i\, “meeting on a moor,” — a tenn of disres|»ect show- 
ing the low o()inion entertained n{ them. The middleman’s duty 
consists in acquainting each of the parties with the nature, habits. 
gCKxI and bad qualities, and IkhIiIv infirmities of the tither, and 
in doing his ntiuost to bring the affair to a successful conclusion. 
It seldom happens that the parties immediately interested com- 
municate directly with the middleman: if they have parents or 
guardians, it is done by these, and, if m>t, by the nearest rela- 
tion. TIk? middleman has to arrange for a meeting bid ween the 
parties, which meeting is known as the “mi ai,” literally **see 
meeting.” and, if either parly is dissatisfie<l with the other after 
this introduction, the matter proceeds no further. But formerly, 
says Mr. Kiichlcr, “this ante-nuptial meeting was dispensed wdth 
in the case of |)eople of viry exalletl rank, who consequently 
never .saw eacli other until the bride removed her veil on t!ie 
marriage day.” 

Among the ancient Arabs and Hebrews, fathers exercised 
very great rights over their families, Accorriing to the old law^ 
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of Jahvcisrn, a father mig-ht sell his child io relieve his own dis- 
tress, or offer it to a creditor as a pledge. Death was the penalty 
for a child who struck a parent, or even cursed one ; though the 
father himself could m^t inflict this penalty on his children, but 
had to appeal to the whole community. How important were the 
duties of the child to the parents, is shown in the primitive typi- 
cal relation of Isaac to Abraham, and may, as Ewald remarks, be 
at once learned from the placing of the law on the subject among 
the Ten C\>mmandment.s and from its position there in immedi- 
ate proximity to the commands relating to the duties of man 
towanls thxl. According to Michaeiis. there is nowhere the 
slightest trace of its having Ik^ch the will of Moses that paternal 
authority and the "uhjectioii of s«ms should cease after a cer- 
tain age. A Hebrew father iv>i only (lis|M>sed of his daughter’s 
hand, but chose wives for his stuis, — the selection, however, being 
sometimes made by the nHUlur. 

Henxlotus tells us that, in Egypt, if a son was unwilling to 
maintain his jKirentN, he wa^ at li]>erty to refuse, whereas a 
(laughter was comjielled to assist them, and, on refusal, was 
amenable to law. lint, according to Sir (iardner Wilkinson, the 
truth of this statement may be questioned. Judging from the 
marked severity of filial duties among the Egyptians, some of 
which are distinctly alluded to in the inscriptions at Thel^es, w^e 
may conclude that, in I'gypt, mucli more was expected from a 
son than in an\ civili/ed natum of the present day. Among the 
mcxlcrn !{gvj>tians it is considere<l Itighiy indecorous for a son 
to sit down in the |»rcsence of his father without permission. 
. . . . — E. \\'i:sTKKMARi K. History of Human Marriage, 290- 
402: 2I3“2(> (Macmillan. 

MONOGAMY 

Evidently, as tested by the definiteness and strength of the 
links aimmg its memlK'rs. the monogamic family is the most 
evolved. In fiolyandry tlie maternal connexion is alone dis- 
tinct. and the children are hut partially related to one another. 
In p<^>lygyny ImHIi the maternal and paternal connexions are dis- 
tinct ; but wdiile some of the children are fully related, others 
are related on the paternal side only. In monogamy not only 
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are the maternal and paternal connexions both distinct, but all 
the children are related on both sides. The family cluster is thus 
held together by more numerous ties; and beyond the greater 
cohesion so caused, there is an absence of those repulsions caused 
by the jealousies inevitable in the polygynic family. 

This greater integration characterizes the family as it rami- 
fies through successive generations. Definiteness of descent from 
the same father, grand-father, great grand-father, etc., it has in 
common with polygamy : but it has also definiteness of descent 
from the same mother, grand-mother, great grand-mother, etc. 
Hence its diverging branches arc joined by additional t>onds. 
Where, as with the Romans, there is a legally -recognized descent 
in the male line only, so that out of the coji^nates constituting the 
whole body of descendants, only the ai^fiates arc held to be 
definitely related, the ramifying family-stock is incompletely 
lield together ; but where, as with ourselves, descendants of 
female menil)ers of the family are included, it is completely hehl 
together. 

How the interests of the society, of the offspring, and of the 
parents, are severally iH'ttcr subserved by monogamy tluring 
those later stages of sfxial evolution ciiaracterizeil by it. neetls 
pointing out only for form’s sake. 

Though, while halutual war and mortality td males leaves 
constantly a large siirjilus of females, fxdygyny favours main- 
tenance of j>oi5idation ; yet. when the sun^lus of females ceases 
to \ye large, monogamy becomes su}>erior in productiveness, b’or. 
taking the numlxT of females as measuring the jK>ssible number 
of children to Ik? lK>rn in each generation, ntore children are 
likely to Ik* Ixmi if each man has a wife, thati if some men have 
many wives while others have none. So that after j>a.ssing a 
certain point in the decrease of male mortality, the monogamic 
society begins to have an advantage over the ix>l)gynic in respect 
of fertility; and S(x:ial survival, in so far as it defjends on mul- 
tiplication, is aided by monogamy. The stronger and more widely 
ramified family-lwnds indicated above, aid in binding the mono- 
gainic society together more firmly than any other. The multi- 
plied relationshif>s traced along both lines of descent in all 
families, which, intermarrying, arc ever initiating otlier double 
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sets of relationships, prcxlucc a close net-work of connexions in- 
creasing the social cohesion oth erwise caused. Political stability 
is also furthered in a greater degree. Polygyny shares with 
monogamy the advantage that inheritance of powder in the male 
line becomes {X>ssib1e ; but under jxdygyny the advantage is par- 
tially destroyed by the competition for |y)\ver liabic to arise be- 
tween the children of <lifferent mothers. In morogainy this ele- 
ment of dissension disappears, and settled rule is less frequently 
endangered. For kindred reasons ai^cesto^-w^orship has its de- 
velopment aide<i. Whatever favours stability in the dynasties of 
early rulers, tends to establish ])ermancnt dynasties of deities, 
with the resulting sacreii Nanctions for c<ides of conduct. 

Decreased mortality of f>tTspriug i< a manifest result of 
monogamy in Mxieties tliat have outgrown barbaristn. It is true 
that in a barren region !ik^* the snow-lainK of .\sia, the cliildren of 
a jK>lyandric hou^'holrl. fed and protected ])y several men, may be 
l>etter off than those of a monogamic houseliold. ProbablVt too, 
among savages whose Nlave-wive-. brutally treated, have their 
strengtli overtaxed, as w* l! a*' among such more advanced peo- 
ples as tho>e of Africa, where the women do tlic field-work as 
wtII as tf»e dtime.stic drinlgeries. a wife who is one of several, 
is letter able to rear Irer chiMren than a wife who has no one 
to share the multifarious lalK)rs with her. Hut as fast as we 
rise to s<H:iai stages in which the men, no longer often away in 
war and iillc during |)eace, are more and mor * of them (Kciipied 
ill industry — as fast as the women, less taxeii by work, arc able 
to pay greater attention to their families, while the men become 
the bread-winners ; the monogamic union subserves better in two 
ways the rearing of children. Ilevontl the benefit of constant 
maternal care, the cliildren get the benefit of concentrated pa- 
ternal interest. 

Still greater arc the advantageous effects on the lives of 
adults, physical and moral. Though in early societies monogamic 
unions do not beget any liighcr feelings towards women, or any 
ameliorations of their lot ; yet in later societies they are the 
necessary concomitants of such higher feelings and such ame- 
liorations, Especially as the system of purchase declines and 
choice by women bcconK*s a factor, there evolve the sentiments 
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which characterize the relations of the sexes among civilized 
fieoples. These sentiments have far wider effects than at first 
appear. How' by their influence on the domestic relations they 
tend to raise the quality of adult life, materially and mentally, is 
obvious. But they tend in no small degree otherwise to raise the 
quality of adult life: they create a [>ermanent and dee[> source 
of aesthetic interest. On recalling the many and keen pleasure.s 
derived from music, jH)etry. fiction, the drama, etc., all of thetn 
having for their predominant theme the passion of love, we shall 
see that to monogamy, which has developed this passu^n, we 
owe a large part of the gratifications which fill our leisure hours. 

Nor must we forget, as a further result of the monogamic 
relation, that in a high degree it favours preservation t»f life after 
the repro<luciive [x*rio<l is passed. Both In the prolonged marital 
aflfection whicli it fosters, and hy the greater filial affection 
evoked under it, <leclining \ears are lengthened and their evils 
mitigated — IIkkhkkt Si*k.nckr. Principles of Sociolo;^y\ 

I : 

[Sl'XUAL AXTAtiONlSM AND TABOO] . 

“in the beginning, when Twashtri came to the creatiem of 
woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials in the 
making of man, and that no solid elements were left. In this di- 
lemma. after jirofound meditation, he did as follows, lie look the 
rotundity of tlie UKKin. and the curves of creejKTs. and the cling- 
ing of tendrils, ami the trembling of grass, and the slenderness 
of the reed, and the bkxiin of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, 
and the timiflity of the hare, ami the vanity of the |>cac<Kk, and 
and the clustering of rows of liees, and the joyous gaiety of stin- 
beam.s, and the weejnng of cloud.s, ami the fickleness of the winds, 
and the timidity of ih.‘ hare, and the vanity of the peacock, ami 
the softness of the parrot's Ikjsoiti, and the Iiardncss of adamant, 
and the sweetne.ss of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and the 
warm glow^ of fire, and the coldness of .snow , and the chattering 
of jays, and the cooing of the kdkila, and the hy|K>crisy of the 
crane, and the fidelity of the chnkraxvaka, and conijKnindtng all 
these together, he made woman and gave her to man. HtU after 
one week, man came to him and said : I^ml, this creature that 
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you have given nie make my life miserable. She chatters in- 
cessantly and teases me l>eyond endurance, n^ver lea\nig me 
alone; and she recjuires incessant attention, and lakes all my 
time up, and cries alK>ut nothing, and is always idle; and so I 
have come to give lier back again, an I cannot live with her. So 
Tvvashtri said: \‘ery well; and he VK>k her hack. Then after 
another week, man came again to h?ni and sai<i : Ix>rd. I find 
that my life is very lonely, since I gave you back that creature. 
I rememfxT how she used to dance and sing to me, and look 
at me out of the corner of her eye, and play with me, and cling to 
me: and her laughter was nmsic, and she \\a< beautiful to look 
at, and soft t<njch : so give her hack to me again. So Twashtri 
said; \ ery well; and gave her back again. Theii after only 
three days, man came hack t«* him again and said; Lord, I know 
not how it i*' : hut alter all 1 have come to the conclusion that 
she is more of a tnnihle than a |>lcasure to me; so please take 
her hack again. Ihu 'fwashtri said: ( )ut on you! !>e off! I will 
have no more of this. You mu^t manage how \ou can. Then 
man said: lUu I cannot ’ne with her. .\nd Twashtri replied: 
Xeilher could you live without her. .\nd he turned his back 
nn man, and went ou with his w<*rk. Then man said: What is 
to he <lone? f<»r I cannot live either with her or without her.” 

This extract from a l)eaiitifiil Sanscrit story illustrates a con- 
ception of the relations of man and woman, whicli often recurs 
in literature. The same CiMiception. due ultimately to that differ- 
ence of sex and of sexual characters which renders mutual sym- 
pathy and imderstandiug more or less difficult, is characteristic 
mankind in all periods anti stages of culture. Woman is one 
of the last things to he uiulersttKxI by man: though the comple- 
ment of man and his partner in health and sickness, poverty and 
wealth, woman is different frotn man. and this difference has had 
the saute religicms results as have attended other things which 
man does not understainl. The same is true of womans attitude 
to man. In the histor> of the sexes there have been always at 
work the two com[)lementarv physical forces of attraction and 
repulsion ; man and wontan may be regarded, and not fancifully, 
as t|te highest s]>lKTe in which this law of physics ojxrates ; in 
love the two sexes are drawn to each other by an irresistible 
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sympathy, while in other circumstances there is more or less 
of segregation, due to and ‘enforced by human ideas of htiman 
relations. 

The remarkable facts which follow show the primitive theory 
and practice of this separation of tlie sexes. Both in origin and 
results the phenomena are those of JTaboo, and hence I have 
applied to these facts the specific term of Sexual Tal>oo. At 
first sight this early stage of the relations of men and women 
may cause surprise, but when one realises the continuity of 
human ideas, and analyses one’s own consciousness, one may find 
there in potentiality, if not actualised by prejudice, the same 
conception, though perhaps emptied of its religious content. 

In Nukahiva if a woman happens to sit u|>on or even pass 
near an object which has become iabu by contact with a man, it 
can never be used again, and she is put to death. In Tahiti a 
woman had to respect those f)laces frequented by men, their 
weapons and fishing implements: the he^d of a husband or father 
was sacred from the touch of woman, nor might a wife or 
daughter touch any object that had been in contact with these 
tabued heads, or step over them when their owners were asleep. 
In the Solomon Islands a man will never pass under a tree fallen 
across the path. l>ecause a woman may have ste]>]>cd over it before 
him. In Siam it is considered unlucky to i>ass under women’s 
clothes hung out to dry. It is dej^radiut^ to a Melajiesian chief If) 
go where women may be alK)vc his head ; boys also are forbidden 
to go underneath the women’s beihplace. Amongst the Karens 
of Burmah going under a iiouse when there are females within 
is avoided ; and in Burmah generally it is thought an indignity 
to have a woman above the hea<l ; to prevent which the hou.ses 
are never built with more than one storey. This explanation of 
an architectural peculiarity is doubtless ex post facto. Amongst 
the people of Rajmahal, if a man l>e detected by a woman sitting 
on her cot and ||ie complains of the im[)roprictv% he pay.s her a 
fowl as fine, wnich .she returns; on the other hand, if a man 
detects a woman sitting on his cot, he kills the fowl which she 
produces in answer to his complaint, and sprinkles the blood on 
the cot to purify it, after which she is pardoned. In Cambodia 
a wife may never use the pillow or mattress of her husband, 
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because “she would hurt his happiness ihcrtby/' In Siam the 
wife has a lower pillow “to remind her of her inferiority/^ This 
reason is jx^ssibly late. Amongst the IJarca man and wife seldom 
share the same bed, the reason they give is, that if they sleep 
together the breath of tiie wife will render her husband weak. 
Amongst the Lapps no gi;own woman may touch the hinder part 
of the house, which is sacred to the sun. Xo woman may enter 
the house of a Maori chief Amongst the Kaffas of East Africa 
husband and wife see each other only at night, never meeting 
during the day. She is secluded in the interior portion of the 
house while he occupies the remainder. “A public resort is also 
set apart for the husband, where no woman is permitted to appear. 
.\ penalty of three years’ imprisonment attaches to an infringe- 
ment of this rule." ( Ib'-ervers have noted “the haughty con- 
tempt” shown by Zulus for their wives. Men and women rarely 
are seen together; if a man and his wife are going to the same 
place, they do not walk together. In some Redskin tribes and 
amongst the Indian^ of California a man never enters his wife's 
wigwam exceju ' under cover <»f the darkness; and the men’s 
club-house may never I>e 'utered by women. The Bedouin tent 
is <livided into two compartments for the men and women respec- 
tively. Xo man of go^nl rej)utaiion will enter the women’s part 
(»f the tent or even be seen in its shadow. In Xukahiva the houses 
of important men arc not accessible to their own wives, who live 
in separate huts. Amongst the Samoyeds and Ostyaks a wife 
may not tread in any part of the tent except her own corner ; after 
pitching the tent she must fumigate it before the men enter. In 
Mji husbands arc as frequently away from their wives as with 
them; it is not, in bijian society, thought well for a man to 
sleep regularly at home. .Another account states that “it is quite 
against Fijian itleas of delicacy that a man ever remains under 
the same roof with his wife or wives at night.” He may not 
take his night’s repose anywhere except at one of the public burcs 
of his town or village. The women and girls sleep at home. 
**Rcttdc:rcous between husband and wife are arranged in the 
depths of the forest, unknown to any but the two.” All the male 
jK>pulation, married or unmarried, sleep at the bures, or club- 
houses, of which there are generally two in each village. Boys 
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till of age have a special one. From another account we learn 
that women are not allowed to enter a burc, which is also used 
as a lounge by the chiefs. In New Caledonia a peculiarity of 
conjugal life is that men and women do not sleep under the same 
roof. The wife lives and sleeps by herself in a shed near the 
house. ‘‘You rarely see the men and women talking or sitting 
together. The women seem perfectly content with the companion- 
ship of their own sex. The men, who loiter alx)ut with 
spears in a most lazy fashion, arc seldom seen in the society of 
the opposite sex." No Hindu female may enter the men's 
apartments. In New Guinea the women sleep iti houses apart, 
near those of their male relatives. The men assemble for con- 
versation and meals in the Pfiarea, a large reccption-lionse, which 
women may not enter. Amongst the Nubians each family has 
two dwelling-houses, otie for the males, the other for the females. 
In the Sandwich Islands there were six houses connected with 
every great establishment ; one for worship, one for the men to 
eat in, another for the women, a dormitory, a house for kapa- 
beating, and one where at certain intervals the women might 
live in seclusion. In the Caroline Lslands a chiefs establishment 
has one house for the women, a second for eating, and a third for 
sleeping. In the Admiralty Islands there is a house reserved in 
each village for the use of women, lK)th married and single, while 
the single men live together in a separate building. The Shastika 
Indians of California have a town-lodge for men and another for 
women. Other Californian tribes possess the first institution; the 
women may not enter the men’s lotlges. The centre of Bororo 
life is the Baito, the men's house, where all the men really live; 
the family huts are nothing more than a residence for the women 
and children. Amongst the I»akairi and the Schingii tribes 
generally, women may never enter the men's club-house, where 
the men spend most of their time. In the Solomon Islands women 
may not enter the men’s tamhu house, nor even cross the I>each 
in front of it. In Ceram women arc forbidden lo enter the men’s 
club-house. In New' Britain there arc two large houses in each vil- 
lage, one for men, the other for women ; neither sex may enter the 
house of the other. In the Marquesas Islands the ti where the men 
congregate and spend most of their time is taboo to wwien, and 
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protected by the penalty of death from the imaginary pollution of 
a woman’s presence ; the chiefs pever trouble about any domestic 
affairs. In the Pelew Islands there is ''a remarkable separation 
of the sexes/’ Men and w^omen hardly live together, and family 
life is impossible. The segregation is political as well as social. 
In the Society and Sandwich Islands the female sex was isolated 
and humiliated by tabu, and in their domestic life the women 
lived almost entirely by themselves. In Uripiv (New Hebrides) 
there is a curious segregation of the sexes, l)eginning. at least in 
one respect, soon after a boy is born. In Rapa (Tubuai Islands) 
all men are tain to women. In Seoul, the capital of Corea, “they 
have a curious curfew law called pem-ya. A large bell is tolled 
at about 8 i\ m. and 3 .\. m. daily, and between these hours only 
are women supposed to appear in the streets In the old days 
men found in the streets during the hours allotted to women were 
severely puni.<;hed, but the rule has l>een greatly relaxed of late 
years,” “J'amily life, as we have it, is utterly unknown in Corea.” 
The Ojebway, Peter Jones, thus writes of his own people: *T 
have scarcely ever seen anything like social intercourse between 
husband and wife, and it u remarkable that the women say little 
in the presence of the men.” In Senegambia the negro women 
live by themselves, rarely with their husbands, and their sex is 
virtually a clique. In Pali to speak tctc-a-ictc with a woman is 
absolutely forbidden. In Egypt a man never converses with his 
wife, and in the tomb they are separated by a wall, though males 
and females are not usually buried in the same vault. 

Some cases of this complementary result, solidarity of sex, 
have IxTU noticed, and others will occur in various connections. 
It is practically universal in all stages of culture, even the highest. 
Amongst the Bedouins of Libya women associate for the most 
part with their own .sex only. In Morocco women are by no 
means reserved wdien by themselves, nor do they seek to cover 
their faces. Amongst the Ganchos of Uruguay w^omen show a 
marked tendency to huddle together. Sexual solidarity is w^ell 
brought out in the following. Amongst the extinct Tasmanians, 
if a wife was struck by her husband, the whole female population 
would come out and bring the “rattle of their tongues to bear 
upon -the brute.” WIten ill-treated^ the Kaffir wife can claim an 
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asylum with her father, till her husband has made atonement. 
“Nor would many European husbands like to l>e subjected to the 
usual discipline on such occasions. The offending husband must 
go in person to ask for his wife. He is instantly surrounded 
by tl^e women of the place, who cover him at once with reproaches 
and blows. Their nails and fists may be used with impunity, for, 
it is the day of female vengeance, and the bclalx)ured delinquent 
is not allowed to resist. He is not permitted to see his wife, but 
is sent home, with an intimation of what cattle are expected from 
him, which he must send before he can demand his wife again.” 
Amongst the Kunama the wife has an agent who protects her 
against her husband, and fines him for ill-treatment. She pt)s- 
sesses considerable authority in the house, and is on e(|ual terms 
with her husband. Amongst the Beni-.\mer women enjoy con- 
siderable indef>endence. To obtain marital privileges, the husband 
has to make his wife a present of value. He must do the same 
for every harsh word he uses, and is often kept a whole night 
out of doors* in the rain, until he pays. The women have a strong 
esprit dc corps; when a wife is ill-treated the other women come 
itt to help her; it goes without saying that the husbatid is always 
in the wrong. The women express much conteinpt for the men, 
and it is considered disgraceful in a woman to show love for her 
husband. 

The first of these examples shows the length to which re- 
ligious ideas may carry this segregation, the last is one of many 
cases in which the solidarity of sex is seen. This is well brought 
out in examples of club-life, and there is here a close parallel to 
be found, not merely humorous, in the institution and eticjiiette 
of the modern chib. The same biological tendency is behind !x)th 
the modern ajid the primitive institution, though the later one is 
no longer supported by religious ideas. Again, sexual differen- 
tiation often develops into real antagonism. The attempts of 
the lntMans of California to keep their women in check show how 
the latter were struggling up to equality. An account of the 
Hottentots repre.scnis that the women, though ill-treated and 
forced to do harder work, can defend themselves and avenge 
their wrongs. A Foul (I'ulah) governs his wives by force, but 
they recoup themselves when they get the chance. The Indian 
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of Brazil has a wholesome dread of his wives, and ‘'follows the 
maxim of laisse:: fatrc with regard to their intrigues/’ Amongst 
the Wataveita fire-making is not revealed to women, "because,'’ 
say the men, "they would then become our masters." The Miris 
will not allow their women to eat tiger’s flesh, lest it should make 
them too strong-minded. The ITiegians celebrate a festival, Kina, 
in commemoration of their revolt against the women, "who form- 
erly had the authority, and tx>ssessed the secrets of sorcery." 
In the Dieri tribe of South Australia men threaten their wives, 
should they do anything wrong, with the "bime," the instrument 
of sorcery, which, when [K)inted at the victim, causes death ; "this 
pnxiuces such dread among the women, that mostly instead of 
having a salutary effect, it causes them to hate their husbands." 
I1ie Porno Indians of C alifornia “find it very difficult to main- 
tain authority over their women." A husband often terrifies his 
wife into submission by personating an ogre: after this she is 
tisually tractable for some days. Amongst the Tatu Indians of 
California, the men have a secret society, which gives periodic 
dramatic performances, with the object of keeping the women in 
order, riie chief actor, di guised as a devil, charges about among 
the asscjubled s(}uaws. The (iualala and Pat win Indians have 
similar dances, {kt formed by the a^sembled men, to show the 
women the necessity of obedience. In Africa the anxious 
atteni[)ts of the men keep the women down have been noted. 
The adult males in .South Ciuinea have a secret association, Xda, 
whose object is to keep tlie women, children, and slaves in order. 
The Mumho-Jumho of the Mandingos is well known. The same 
performer, who represents Mumbo-Jumbo. has also the duty of 
keeping the sexes apart for the forty days after circumcision. 
Other instances of associations to keep the women in subjection 
are the lii^ho in in C alabar, Oro in Voruba, the Purro, Semo, and 
varieties of on the west coast, the Bundu amongst the 

Hullamcrs. Women in their turn form similar associations 
atuongst themselves, in which they discuss their wrongs and 
form plans of revenge. Mpongw^e women have an institution 
of this kind, wdtich is really feared by the men. Similarly 
amongst the Uakalais and other African tribes. 

Jhe w'av in which eacli sex is self-centred is also illustrated 
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by the natural practice that women worship female, and men 
male deities. This needs no illustration, but a very instructive 
case may be quoted, which comes from ancient Roman life. 
When husband and wife quarrelled, they visited the shrine of 
the goddess Viriplaca on the Palatine. After opening their hearts 
in confession, they would return in harmony. This '‘appeaser of 
the male sex’* was regarded as domcsticce pads custos. Similarly, 
Bakalai women have a tutelar spirit, which protects them against 
their male enemies and avenges their wrongs. According to the 
Greenlanders, the moon is a male and the sun a female spirit ; 
the fonner rejoices in the death of women, while the latter has 
her revenge in the death of men. All males, therefore, keep 
within doors during an eclipse of the sun, and all females during 
an eclipse of the* moon. In the Pelew Islands the kalids of men 
are quiet and gentlemanly; it is those of women that make dis- 
turbances, and inflict disease and death on members of the family. 
The same hostility makes use of the system of sex-totems. In 
the Port Lincoln tribe a small kind of lizard, the male of which 
is called Ibirri, and the female Haka, is said to have divided the 
sexes in the human species, “an event whicli would ap[K‘ar not to 
be much approved of by the natives, since either sex has a mortal 
hatred against the opposite sex of these little animals, the men 
always destroying the IVaka and the women the Ihirri/' In the 
Wotjobaluk tribe it is believed that the “life of Ngufiunj^unut 
(the bat) is the life of a man, and the life of Variaigurk (the 
nightjar) is the life of a woman;” when either is killed, a man or 
woman dies. Should one of these animals be killed, every man 
or every woman fears that he or she may be the victim ; and this 
gives rise to numerous fights. “In these fights, men on one side, 
and women on the other, it was not at all certain who would be 
victorious, for at times .the women gave the men a severe 
drubbing with their yam-sticks, while often the women were 
injured or killed by s{>cars.” In some V’ictorian tribes the 
bat is the man’s animal, and they “protect it against injury, 
even to the half-killing of their wives for its sake.” The 
goatsucker belongs to the women, who protect it jealously. 
“If a man kills one, (hey are as much enraged as if it was 
one of their children, and will strike him with their long 
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[K)les/' The nmitis also f^longs to the men and no woman 
dares kill it. 

Such segrcfTjation of the sexes has influenced language. In 
Madagascar there are terms proper for a woman to use to her 
own sex, others for women to men, and for men to women. 
Amongst the Guayenrus the women have many words and phrases 
peculiar to themselves, and never employed by men ; the reason 
being that the women are “barred” by the men. So in Surinam. 
The proper b'ijian term for a newly circumcised boy is teve, which 
may not be uttered when women are present, in which case the 
word kiila is used ; and there are many words in the language 
wdiich it is tambu to utter in female society. In Micronesia many 
wonls are tabooed for men when conversing with women. In 
Japan female writing has quite a different syntax and many 
peculiar idioms; the Japanese alphabet ix)ssesses two sets of 
characters, katakana for the u.se of men, and hiragana for women. 
In J^'iji, again, women make their salutations in dilTerent words 
from those of men. In the language of the Abijxmcs son^.e words 
vary according to sex. The island Caribs have two distinct 
vocabularies, one used by men and by women when speaking to 
men, the other used by women when s{)eaking to each other, and 
by men when reflating in oraiio obliqua some saying of the 
w^omen. Their councils of war are held in a secret dialect or 
jargon, in winch the women are never initiated. It has been 
suggested that this inconvenient custom, according to which a 
C'arib neeils to know, like luniius, three languages, is due to 
exogamy, husband and wife retaining the languages of their 
original tribes respectively. This explanation, however, does not 
account for the martial dialect, and has been refuted by Mr. 
Im Thurn on other grounds. Even in cases where this explanation 
may hold, this cause is not the ultimate origin of the custom, but 
merely carries on an exi^ting practice. Thus in some tribes of 
Victoria, the marriage-.system is organised e.xogamy, but the 
inconvenience of sexual talHX)s has led to the use of an artificial 
language or “turn-tongne.” Similar phenomena occur in all 
stages of culture, and in ir.odcrn Europe sexual separation to 
some extent still influences popular language, women and men 
respi'Ctively using certain terms peculiar to each sex. 
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In connection with names, sexual taboo has developed a pro- 
hibition which has had a i>eciiliar influence upon many languages. 
A Hindu wife is never allowed to mention the name of her hus- 
band. She generally speaks of him, therefore, as “the master** or 
“man of the house.’* Amongst the Ilarea the wife may not utter 
her 1iusband*s name. Amongst the Kirgi^ the women may not 
utter the names of the male members of the household, to do 
so being “indecent.*’ A Zulu woman may not call her husband by 
his name, either when addressing him or when sfieaking of him to 
others; she must use the phrase “father of so-and-so.’* This 
particularly applies to the (real name). Inirther, the 

women may not use the interdicted words in their ordinary sense. 
Consequently they are obliged to alter words and phrases which 
contain the prohibited sounds. This has had considerable intlii- 
ence upon the language, and the women have a large vocabulary 
of their own. Any woman transgressing the rule is accused of 
witchcraft by the “doctor,” and punished with death. This pro- 
hibition on names belongs to the hlonipa system, and the altered 
vocabulary of the women, which is unintelligible to the men. is 
called ukuteta kwabapei, “women’s language.” in the Solomon 
Islands men show considerable reluctance to give the names ot 
women, and wlien prevailed upon to do so. pronounce them in a 
low^ tone, as if it were not projier to sjieak of them to others. In 
the Pelew Islands men are not allowe<l to speak openly of marri. tl 
women, nor to mention their names. Amongst the Todas there 
is .some delicacy in mentioning the names of women at all ; they 
prefer to use the phrase “wife of so-and-.so.” A Servian never 
speaks of his wife or daughter before men. .Amongst the Nishi- 
nams of California a husband never calls his wife by name on 
any account ; should he do so she has the right to get a divorce. 
In this tribe no one can he induce<l to divulge his own name. 
Dr. Frazer has explained this widespread reluctance; the name 
is a vital part of a man, and often regarded as a sort of soul. 
Sexual taboo has used this idea to form a special duty as l)etw'een 
men and women, especially husbands and \^'ive.s. In one or two 
cases feelings of proprietary jealousy have doubtless had some 
influence, but as a rule the religious fears as to sexual relations 
have i>layed the chief part in the prohibition. 
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Evidence drawn from the respective occupations of the two 
sexes throws further light upon sexual taboo. Sexual differentia- 
tion in primary and secondary sexual characters necessitates some 
difference of occupation, and the religious ideas of primitive man 
have emphasised the biological separation. 

Amongst the I'lacotas custom and superstition ordain that the 
wife must carefully keep a'*'ay from all that Mongs to her 
husband’s sphere of aclkm. The Bechiianas never allow women 
to touch their cattle, accor<lingly the men have to plough them- 
selves. So amongst the Kaffirs, '‘because of some superstition.” 
Amongst the 'Fodas women may not approach the tirivri, where 
the .sacred cattle are kept. n<»r the sacred palais. In Guiana no 
woman may go near the hut where ourali is made. In the 
.Manjuesas Islands the use of canoes is prohibited to the female 
sex by tabu: the breaking of the rule is punished with death. 
Conversely, amongst the same peo])]e, /a/»a-making belongs ex- 
clusively to women ; when they arc making it for their own head- 
flresses it is tabu for men to touch it. In Xicaragua all the 
marketing was done by women. A man might not enter the 
market or even see the proceedings, at the risk of a beating. In 
.\ew C aledonia it is considered infra for the men to perform 
manual labour, at any rate in the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ment ; sucli work is done In women only. In Samoa, where the 
manufacture of cloth is allotted solely to the women, it is a degra- 
dation f<*r a man to engage in any detail of the process. In the 
.\ndatnan Islands the performance by men of duties sup[>osed to 
belong to wi>men only, is regarded as infra dig. An Eskimo 
thinks it an indignity to row in an umiak, the large boat used by 
women. 'Fhe different offices of husband and wife are also very 
clearly distinguisheil ; for example, when he has brought his 
booty to land, it would be a stigma on his character if he so 
much as drew a seal ashore, and. generally, it is regarded as 
scaiulalous for a man t<' interfere with what is the work of 
women. In British (iuiana cooking is the province of the 
women ; on one occasion when the men were perforce compelled 
to bake, they were only persuaded to do so with the utmost 
difficulty, and were ever after |)ointed at as old women. Exactly 
tlu'-same feelings subsist in the highest civilisations. 
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The chief occupations of the male sex in those stages of cul- 
ture with which we have principally to deal are hunting and war. 
The supreme importance of these occasions has been referred 
to above, and is expressed by such terms as the Polynesian tabu. 
These terms generally imply rules and precautions intended to 
secure the safety and success of the warrior or hunter, which 
form sometimes a sort of system of ‘'training.*' Among these 
regulations the most constant is that which prohibits every kind 
of inter»course with the female sex. Thus in New Zealand a man 
who has any important business on hand, either in peace or war. 
is tapu and must keep from women. On a war party men arc 
tapu to women, and may not go near their wives until the fighting 
is over. In South Africa before and during an exfwdition men 
may have no connection with women. Nootka Indians before 
war abstain from women. In South-East New Guinea for some 
days before fighting the men are “sacred,'* helci^a, and are not 
allowed to see or approach any woman. \ Samoyed woman is 
credited with the power of spoiling the success of a hunt. 
Amongst the Ostyaks harm befalls the hunter either from the ill- 
wishes of an enemy or the vicinity of a woman. Amongst the 
Ahts whale-fishers must abstain from women. A Motu man 
before hunting or fishing is hclc^a: he may not see his wives, 
else he will have no success. North American Indians both before 
and after war refrain “on religious grounds" from women. 
“Contact with females makes a warrior laughable, and injures, as 
they believe, his bravery for the future." Accordingly the chie^.s 
of the Iroquois, for instance, remain as a rule unmarried until 
they have retired from active warfare. The Damaras may not 
look upon a lying-in woman, else they will iK'come weak and con- 
sequently be killed in battle. In the BcK>andik tril)e if men see 
women’s blood they will not be able to fight. In some South 
American tribes the presence of a woman lately confined makes 
the weapons of the men weak, and the same belief extends 
amongst the Tschutsches to hunting and fishing implements. 
Amongst the Zulus women may not go near the army when 
about to set out. Old women, however, who are past child-bear- 
ing may do so; for such “have become men" and “no longer 
observe the customs of hlonipa in relation to the men." 
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Woman has generally been debarred more or less from the 
public life and civil rights of men. This is an exteri^ion of the 
biological difference of occupation, sometimes exaggerated into 
seclusion amongst polygamous races, and into somewiiat of in- 
feriority in martial and feudal societies. We may instance, to 
go no further, the Australian natives, the Fijians, who have 
religious grounds for the exclusion, the Sumatrans, the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and most civilised nations. 

Again, women are nK>re often than not, excluded from the 
religious worship of the community. The Arabs of Mecca will 
not allow women religious instruction, because ''it would bring 
them too near their masters.** According to some theologians of 
Islam, they have no place in Paradise. The Ansayrees consider 
woman to be an inferior being without a soul, and “therefore 
compel her to do all the drudgery and exclude her from religious 
services.** In the Sandwich Islands women were not allowed to 
share in worship or festivals, and their touch “jKjllutecr* offerings 
to the gotls. If a Hindu woman touches an image, its divinity is 
thereby destroyed and it must be thrown away. The Australians 
are very jealous lest women or strangers should intrude upon 
their sacred mysteries : it is death for a woman to look into a bora. 
In Fiji women are ke(>t away from all worship; dogs are excluded 
from some temples, women from all. In the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands and in Tonga, women are excluded from worship. The 
women of the hill tribes near Rajmahal may not sacrifice nor 
apt)car at shrines, nor take part in religious festivals. Amongst 
the Tschuvvashes women dare not assist at sacrifices. Bayeye 
women may not enter the place of sacrifice, which is the centre 
of tribal life. Amongst the Gallas women may not go near the 
sacred woda-ivee where worship is celebrated. On the east of 
the Gulf of Papua women are not allowed to approach the temple. 
In New Ireland women may not enter the temples. In the Mar- 
quesas Islands the hoolah-hoolah ground, where festivals are 
held, is tabu to women, who are killed if they enter or even touch 
with their feet the shadow of the trees. 

Festivals and feasts, dances and entertainments of various 
character, are similarly often prohibited to women. In the 
Schingu tribes of Brazil women may not be present at the dances 
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and feasts. In New Britain women are not allowed to l>c present 
at the festivals, and when men are talking of things which women 
may not hear, the latter must leave the hut. Amongst the Ahts 
women are never invited to the great feasts. Amongst the Aleuts 
the women have dances from which the men are excluded ; the 
men have their dances and exclude women. It is regarded as a 
fatal mischance to sec on these occasions one of the opposite sex. 
Similar exclusion of women from what is regarded as not being 
their sphere is indeed very widely spread, and is of course found 
in the highest civilizations 

In the next place we have to consider the very widely spread 
rule which insists upon the separation of the sexes, so far as is 
possible, at those functional crises with which sex is con- 
cerned. It is a special result of the ideas of sexual talnn) 
applied to the most obvious sexual ditTerences, primary sexual 
characters. 

During pregnancy there is sometimes av(»idance between the 
w'ife and the husband, as in the Caroline Islands, where men 
may not eat with their wives during pregnancy, and in I'iji 
where a pregnant woman may iK>t wait uiK)n her luisband. 

At birth, though there are a few cases where the husband 
attends or assists his wife, the general rule throughout the peoples 
of the world is that only the female sex may he present. Thus in 
Bum only old women may be in the nK>m. In South Africa the 
husband may not see his wife while she is lying-in. Amongst 
the Basutos the father is separated from mother and child for 
four days, and may not see them until the medicine man has 
performed the religious ceremony of “absolution of the man and 
wife.“ If this were neglected, it is believed that he would die 
wdien he saw his wife. 

At puberty it is a widespread rule that neither sex may see 
the other. Amongst the Xarrinyeri lx)ys during initiatioit are 
called narumbe, i. e. sacred from the touch of women, and every- 
thing that they i)ossess or obtain becomes narumbe also. Amongst 
the Basutos no woman may come near the boys during initiation. 
In New Ireland girls may not be seen by any males except rela- 
tives from pul)€rty to marriage, fiuring which time they are 
kept in cages 
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Even at marriage there is a gcx)d of separation of the 
sexes, and actually of the bride and bridegroom for |is long as 
IX)ssible. Thus in Aml)oina none but women may enter the room 
where the bride sits iu state. In the Watubella Islands the men 
stand on one side with the groom and the wofiien on the other 
with the bride. 1 he feast is in two parts ; the gr<x>m and the 
men eat their ‘'breakfast'' separately, and tlien the bride and the 
women fall to. At marriage-feasts amongst the Jews of Jeru- 
salem the men sit on one side with the bridegrotim, while the 
bride an<l the women occupy the opposite side of the room. And 
generally, at marriage, the bride is escorted by women, and the 
bridegroom by men. 

In these cases there is avoidance iKdween the sexes at sexual 
crises, as a rule more emphasised than that during ordinary life. 
Idle (juestion may be asked — is the latter ]>rohibition merely an 
extension of the former? When we |x?netrate to the ideas lying 
behintl both, we shall find these to he identical, and of such a 
sj)ecitic character and universal e.xteiision that we must suppose 
the sex-tal>oos im|x»ed at sexual cri>cs to be simply emphasised 
results of these ideas, .hough, as always, such results become 
through the very c*>niinuance of the phenomena to w’hich they 
apply, further canse^' for the sup|K>rt of these ideas. Not to 
anticipate wliat will he treated of later, it may be j>ointcd out first 
that perhaps the most widely spread and the most stringent of all 
sex-taboo> has nothing to do with sexual functions — this is the 
}>rohihition against eating together. In the second place, in order 
rightly to estimate the wliolc t>f the evidence, it must be borne 
in mind that these sexual functions are parallel to the various 
occuj>ations of the respective sexes: in biology and in primitive 
thought chikl-bcaring is as much a feminine occupation as is the 
preparation of meab, and the confirmation of a boy as much of 
a male (X'cupation as is warfare or the chase. Also, it is clear 
from a survey of the various cases of sexual taboo, first, that the 
avoidance is of the religions and tab<x> character; secondly, that 
men and women arc afraid of dangerous results from each other 
— the fact that we see more of the man's side of the question is 
an instance of the w^ay in which the male sex has practically 
monopolised the exi)rcssion of thought; and thirdly, that where 
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one sex or the other is particularly liable to danger, as men at 
war, or women at child-birth, more care is naturally taken to 
prevent injury from the other sex. 

In the taboos against eating together, we shall see an expres- 
sion of that almost universal preference for solitude, while 
important physiological functions are proceeding, due ultimately 
to the instinct of self-preservation in the form of subconscious 
physiological thought arising from tluvse functions ; and in tlie 
taboos ‘ against one or the other sex in sexual crises the same 
preference is seen, commuted by sexual solidarity to a preference 
for the presence of the same sex ; and in all forms of the taboo 
it is evident that to a religious regard for personal security, there 
has been applied a religious diffidence concerning persons who 
are more or less unknown, different from what is normal, differ- 
ent from one’s self. 

So far, then, we may take it that the complementary difference 
of sex, producing by physiological laws a certain difference of 
life no less fhan of function, came in an early stage of mental 
development to be accentuated by religious ideas, which thus 
enforced more strongly such separation as is due to nature^ The 
separation thus accentuated by religious conceptions as to sexual 
difference, is assisted by the natural solidarity of each sex, until 
there is, as we find so very generally, a prohibition or sex-taboo 
more or less regularly imj)osed throughout life 

.... If we coiiipare the facts of scKial taboo generally or of 
its subdivision, sexual taboo, we find that the ultimate te.st of 

human relations, in lx)th genus and sl^ccies, is confaet 

Throughout the world, the greeting of a friend is expressed by 
contact, whether it be nose-rubbing, or the kiss, the embrace, 
or the clasp of hands; so the ordinary expression of friendship 
by a boy, that eternal savage, is contact of arm and shoulder. 
More interesting still, for our purpose, is the universal expression 
by contact, of the emotion of love 

On the other hand, the avoidance of contact, whether con- 
sciously or subconsciously presented, is no less the universal char- 
acteristic of human relations, where similarity, harmony, friend- 
ship, or love is absent. This appears in the attitude of men to the 
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sick, to strangers, distant acquaintances, enemies, and in cases of 
difference of age, position, sympathies or aims, and even of sex, 
I’opular language is full of phrases which illustrate this feeling. 

Again, the pathology of the emotions supplies many curious 
cases, where the whole being seems concentrated upon the sense 
of touch, with abnormal desire or disgust for contact; and in the 
evolution of the emotions from phy^^iological pleasure and pain, 
contact plays an imix)rtant part in connection with functional 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the environment. 

In the next ])lace there are the facts, first, that an element of 
thought inheres in all sensation, while sensation conditions 
thought ; and sec(mdly, that there is a close connection of all the 
senses, lx)th in origin, each of them being a modification of the 
one primary sense of touch, and in subsequent development, 
where the si)ccialised organs are still co-ordinated through tactile 
sensation, in the sensitive surface of organism. Again, and here 
vve can .see the genesis of ideas of contact, it is by means of the 
tactile sensibility of the skin and membranes of vsensc-organs, 
forming a sensitised as well as a protecting surface, that the 
nervous system conveys ♦o the brain information about the ex- 
ternal world, an<l thi^ information is in its original aspect the 
response to impact. Primitive physics, no less than modem, 
recognises that contact is a modified form of a blow. These 
considerations show that contact not only plays an important part 
in the life of the soul, but must have had a profound influence on 
the development of ideas, and it may now be assumed that ideas 
of contact have l>een a universal and original constant factor in 
Imman relations, and that they are so still. The latter assumption 
is to be stressed, Wausc we find that the ideas which lie beneath 
primitive talioo are still a vital part of human nature, thougli 
mostly emptied of their religious content: and also because, as I 
hold, ceremonies and etiquette such as still obtain, could not 
ixissess such vitality as they do, unless there were a living psycho- 
logical force Iiehind them, such as we find in elementary ideas 

which come straight from functional processes — E. 

Cr.\wley, The Mystic Rasi\ 33-58; 76^78 (Macmillan, 1902). 



Westerniarck’s volunie on marriage is among the 
works which should be read entire. 1 have made several 
selections frtmi this work, hut they may he taken as 
indicating its importance without adcMiuately repre- 
senting it. 

For some years following the api)earance of Wester- 
marck’s views it was rather generally admitted hy stu- 
dents of early marriage that he had finally disposed of 
the older theory of Lubbock that the original form of 
marriage was communistic. Lubbock held that exog- 
amy, or the practice of marrying outside the clan, 
originated in the fact that no man had any i)articular 
claim on any woman in his group, she being a common 
possession, and that in order to get a ]>articular .wife a 
man was obliged to capture her outside the clan. Lut 
more recently Spencer and (iillen have found in central 
Australia something which looks very much like what 
Lubbock assumed, and their argument for an early state 
of promi.scuity is qiu)tcd in part above. 

This whole question is still very obscure. W ester- 
marck’s view that “marriage was transmitted to man 
from some ape-like ancestor and there never was a time 
when it did not occur in the human race,” and that 
“there is not a shred of evidence that promiscuity ever 
formed a goicral stage in the social history of man- 
kind,” is probably substantially sound. Man is funda- 
mentally a jealous animal. The strange lack of .sexual 
jealousy among the Australians and Todas is not a 
natural trait but a socially induced cfmdition, similar in 
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its i)sych()logy to the food inhibitions of the Australians 
and the buffalo ceremonial of the Todas, so minutely 
described by Rivers. We may, therefore, agfee with 
Westermarck that man had already a monogamous, or 
at least a polygynous, tendency when emerging from 
the instinctive ami brute condition. Rut as he came into 
possession of a characteristic human mind, with reflec- 
tion and imagination, as modesty, clothing, and social 
inhibitions were developed, he began to make the sexual 
interest a play interest, an<l this the animals hav'e never 
done. They have a pairing season, and man has not. 
And as the regulation of se.xual life became less instinc- 
tive and more reflective and sfx'ial very contradictory 
practices arose; and by the <)peration of the law of 
habit, these became very rigid in particular groups. 
.\mong these conditions is the one of approximate com- 
munism in marriage described by Spencer and Gillen, 
but 1 think they arc wrong in regarding this as vestigial 
— a remnant of an antecedent condition of promis- 
cuity. The best comment, indeed, wliich can be made 
on their posit i(»n is the jtassage on food regulations 
among the .Australians, printed in I’art II above. These 
ftM)d practices represent a highly and particularly elabo- 
rated code, worked out in a particular environment, in 
connection with the particular experiences and acts of 
attention of a particular ])eople. They do indicate that 
conummistic rather than individualistic food practices 
are more favorable to life in an early stage of society, 
but they are to lie regarded as peculiar adaptation.s; not 
as vestiges. 

The pas.sagc from Rivers on the Todas is also sig- 
nificant in this connection. If Rivers had been inclined 
to do so he could have made t)ut a very good case for 
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|)olyandry as the original and once universal form of 
marriage. Woman is more stationary than man, more 
confined to one spot by the child, and less actively inter- 
ested than man in marriage. It is also well known that 
in early times she refused to follow the man to his home, 
and he was obliged to .settle in hers. In ancient Arabia 
and elsewhere the woman sometimes remained at home 
and . entertained a succession of husbands ; and the 
women of the Jahiliya Arabs had the habit of dismiss- 
ing their husbands by turning the tent around, “so that 
if it had faced east it now faced west, and when the 
man saw this he knew that he was di.sinissed, and did 
not enter.” But to argue from this and similar evi- 
dence that polyandry was at one time universal and 
that its present forms arc vestigial, would l)c quite 
wrong. The group-marriage of the Arunta and the 
even stranger polyandry of the Todas are particular 
expressions of the “mores,” not signs of univcr.sal 
stages. In this respect they re.scmble our “table man- 
ners.” 

With regard to the singular practice on which Sjxtn- 
cer and Gillen have put .so much stress — the accessi- 
bility at certain times of women to men whom they are 
not permitted by the tribal rules to marry, I have clsc- 
^where cxprcs.sed a view (“Der IVsprung der Exoga- 
mie,” Zeits. fur Sociahvisscnschaft, 5:1-18) that this 
is connected with a transition to exogamy, and with the 
interest of man in the unfamiliar. An abridged trans- 
lation of this jtaper, entitled “The Psychology of 
Exogamy,” is indicated in the bibliography l>elow. 

Since I have drawn particular attention to the merit 
of Westermarck’s work I may add that the reader will 
fnd his great defect in his method of regarding certain 
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practices as vestiges of assumed antecedent conditions 
of whose existence these so-called vestiges ^re the 
guarantee. This is, in fad, the same defect as that to 
which I have alluded in the argument of Spencer and 
Gillen. To note only a single instance, Westermarck 
has collected many pages of what he calls .survivals 
from a period of marriage by capture. But there is 
good reason to think that marriage by capture was never 
a general practice. See the remarks on this point by 
Spencer and Gillen alx)ve. And the alleged survivals 
of capture in historical times, of which Westermarck 
makes .so much, are probably to be regarded merely as 
.systematized expressions of the coyness of the female, 
differing in no essential respect from the coyness of the 
female bird at the pairing season. It became “good 
form” and a trait of modesty in a girl not to yield with- 
out a show of avoidance, and under these conditions 
ceremonial avoidance l)ccame elaborate. But it does 
not lead us back to a condition of actual capture. The 
theory of Kocnigswarter and Spencer, adopted by 
Westermarck. that marriage by purchase was developed 
from marriage by capture (the purcha.se price being 
originally a fine paid by the captor to the outraged 
father) is far-fetched. If the lowest .savages have not 
the idea of regular barter, they have, as shown in Part, 
I by Bucher and by Westermarck here, the idea of 
giving and receiving presents. Now one of the earliest 
mean.s of securing a wife was by exchange. Curr {The 
Australian Race. 1:107) says: “The Au.stralian male 
almost invariably obtains his wife or wives either as 
the survivor of a married brother, or in exchange for 
his .sisters, or later in life for his daughters.” Gifts in 
general develop into barter, and exchange of women de- 
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velops into purchavse, without any assumption of capture. 
But I do not even think that exchange of wives ahi'ays 
preceded purchase. Food and service were other origi- 
nal means of compensation. 

In Crawley’s Mystic Rose and also in van Gcnnei)’s 
Rites de passage (listed in the bibliography of Part V’l) 
there is also evidence that this natural tendency to 
avoidance was comj)licatcd by the idea that ill-luck con- 
nected with crises, especially with contact of the se.xes, 
could be transferred or avoi<led by magical practice, atid 
rites originating in this connection resemble ca])ture. 

The selection from Crawley printed here elaborates 
one of the fundamental’ causes of the present great dis 
parity in the interests of men and women. Mis wh«tle 
book is in.strtictivc, but he is pos.sessed with the idea 
that magic is at the root of many if not the mo.st of mar- 
riage practices, and he often slips in the magical, second- 
ary, and particularistic cx])lanation where it <loes not 
belong. 

In the pas.sage from Spencer there are several fanci- 
ful inference.s. There is no rea.son to conclude that the 
fertility of women is more closely connected with 
monogamy than with polygyny. That j)rimitivc women 
received such brutal treatment from men as to interfere 
with child-bearing is more than doubtful. Primitive 
women were not greatly abusc<l, and they were more 
prolific than the more artificially protected woman of 
the present. The statement also that ‘‘the monogamic 
relation in a high degree favors j)rescrvation of life 
after the reproductive period is passed,” has nothing in 
its favor. Nowhere in the white world arc aged par- 
ents in general treated with .so great consideration a.s in 
China, and China is not distinguished for its monf^amy. 
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ART, ORNAMENT, AND DECORATION 

[POINT OF VIEW FOR STUDY OF PRIMITIVE ART] 

.... When difficult praldcms have to be investigated the 
nK>st satisfactory nietlKwl of procedure is to reduce them to their 
simplest elements, and to deal with the latter before studying 
their more complex aspects. The physiology of the highest 
animals is being elucidated largely by investigations uix)n the 
physiology of lower forms, and that of the latter in their turn 
by a knowledge of the activities of the lowest organisms. It 
is among these that the phenomena of life are displayed in their 
least complex manifestations; and they, so to s|K"ak, give the 
key to a right apprehension of the others. 

So, t(X>, in studying the arts of design. The artistic expres- 
sion of a highly civilised community is a very complex matter, 
and its complete unravelment would be an exceedingly difficult 
and [)erhaps impossible ♦ask. In order to gain some insight 
into the princijiles which underlie the evolution of decorative art, 
it is necessary to confine one’s attention to less s|)ecialised condi- 
tions ; the less tlic complication, the greater the facility for a 
comprehensive survey. In order, therefore, to understand civi- 
lised art we must study barbaric art, and to elucidate this savage 
art must be investigated. Of course it must be understood that 
no hard and fast line can be drawn lx?tween any two of these 
stages of culture : 1 employ them merely as convenient general 
terms. These are the reasons why I shall confine myself very 
largely to the decorative art of savage peoples. 

There are twt) mcth<Kls of studying the art of savages; the 
one is to take a comparative view of the art of diverse back- 
ward peoples ; the other is to limit the attention to a particular 
district or [)eo[)le. The former is extremely suggestive; but one 
is very liable at times to be led astray by resemblances, as I 
shall have frequent occasion to point out in the following pages. 
The latter is in some respects much more certain in its conclu- 
sioas, and is the only way by which certain problems can 
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be solved. In the first part of this book I shall adopt the latter 
plan in order to indicate its particular value, and to afford data 
for subsequent discussion. In the remaining parts of the book 
I shall draw my illustrations from the most convenient sources, 
irrespective of race or locality. 

In my first section the decorative art of a particular region 
has been studied much in the same way as a zoolc^st would 
study a group of its fauna, say the birds or butterflies. Naturally, 
the methods of the purely systematic zoologist neither can nor 
should be entirely followed, for the aim in life of the analytical 
zoologist is to record the fauna of a district and to classify the 
specimens in an orderly manner. To the more synthetically- 
minded zoologist the problems of the geographical distribution 
of animals have a peculiar fascination, and he takes pleasure in 
mapping out the geographical variations of a particular species 
and in endeavouring to account for the diversity of form and 
colour which obtains, as well as to ascertain the place of its 
evolution and the migrations which have subsequently taken 
place. The philosophical student also studies the development of 
animals and so learns something of the way in which they have 
come to be what they are, and at the same lime light is shed 
upon genealogies and relationships. 

The beautifying of any object is due to impulses which are 
common to all men, and have existed as far back as the period 
when men inhabited caves and hunted the reindeer and mammoth 
in Western Europe. The craving for decorative art having been 
common to mankind for many thousand years, it would be a 
very difficult task to determine its actual origin. All we can 
do is to study the art of the most backward [peoples, in the ho|>e 
of gaining sufficient light to cast a glimmer down the gloomy 
jierspective of the past. 

There are certain needs of man which apj>ear to have con- 
strained him to artistic effort; these may he conveniently grouped 
under the four terms of Art, Information, Wealth, and Religfion. 

Art . — ^Esthetics is the study or practice of art for art's sake, 
for the sensuous pleasure of form, line, and colour. 

Information , — It is not easy to find a term which will express 
all that should be dealt with in this section. In order to convey 
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mfortnaticm one man to another, when oral or gesture lan- 
guage is impossible, recourse must be had to pictorial signs of 
one form or another. It is the history of some of these that will 
he dealt with under this term. 

U ealth , — It is diflficult to distinguish among savages between 
the love of wealth or ix:)wer. In more organised societies, power, 
irrespective of wealih, may dominate men’s minds; and it is 
probable that, whereas money is at first sought after in order 
to feel the power which wealth can command, later it often 
degenerates into the miser's greed for gain. 

The desire for personal property, and later for enhancing its 
value, has led to the production of personal ornaments apart from 
the purely jesthetic tendency in the same direction. There are 
also emblems of wealth, and l>esides these, others of power or 
authority. The [)ractice of barter has led to the fixation of a unit 
of value, and this in time became represented by symbols — *. c., 
money. 

Kcligiott . — The need of man to put himself into sympathetic 
relation with unseen jxnvers has always expressecl itself in visual 
form, and it has gathered unto it the foregoing secular triad. 

Representation and symbolism convey information or suggest 
ideas. 

^isthetics brings her trained eye and skilled hand. 

h'ear, custom, or devotion have caused individual or secular 
wealth to Ixf directed into other channels, and have thereby en- 
tirely altered its character. The spiritual and temporal power 
and authority of religion has also had immense and direct influ- 
ence on art. 

In a very large niimlx?r of cases what I have termed the four 
needs of man act and react u|x>n one another, so ihat it is often 
difficult or imjK>ssil)le to <listingviish l)etween them, nor do I 
profess to do so in every case. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to acknowledge their existence aiul to see how they may 
affect the form, decoration, or representation of objects. 

Having stated the objects for which these representations are 
made, we must pass to a few other general considerations. 

It is probable that sng,t!:^\^fion in some cases first turned the 
human mind towards representation. A chance form or contour 
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sliggested a resemblance to something else. From what we know 
of the working of the mind of savages, a mere resemblance is 
sufficient to indicate an actual affinity. These chance resem- 
blances have occupied a very imix^rtant place in what has l>cen 
tern>ed sympathetic magic, and natural objects which suggest 
other objects are frequently slightly carved, engraved, or painted 
in order to increase the fancieil resemblance. A large numlKT 
of examples of this can be culled from the writings of iTiission- 
aries and others, or seen in large ethnographical collections, ^fr, 
H. Balfour has also given one or two interesting illustrations 
of this process. For example, a stone which suggests a human 
face is noted by a native and the features are slightly eiTiphasised, 
and ultimately the object may become a fetich or a charm. The 
mandrake (Ma)idra<:;;ora) is very imjx)rtant in sympathetic magic, 
and its human attributes have been suggested by the two r(K>ts 
which diverge from a common underground {x>rtion, and which 
recall the body and legs of a man; a slight amount of carving 
will considerably assist nature and a vegetable man results. 

Suggestion does not o[)crate only at the inception of a repre- 
sentation or design, but it acts continuously, and may at various 
times cause strange mwlifications to occur. 

Expectancy, as Dr. Colley March has j>ointed out, has Ik^cu a 
very important factor in the history of art. This is intimately 
connected with the associatkm of ideas. If a particular form or 
marking was natural to a manufactured object, the same form 
and analogous marking would Ik* givtm k) a similar olqect made 
in a different manner, an<l which was not conditioned !)y the 
limitations of the former. Ff>r beautiful and convincing illustra- 
tions of the o[)eration of this mental attitude of expectancy the 
reader is referred to the section on skeuomorphic |>ottcry (p. 997). 

We may regard suggestion and exjK’ctancv as the dynamic 
and static forces operating on the arts of ilcsign ; the former 
initiates and m<xlifies, the latter tends to conserve what already 
exists. 

It is the play between these two operations which gives rise 
to what may be termed a distinctive ** life-history'' of artistic rep- 
resentations. 

A life-history consists of three periods: birth, growth, death. 
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XM ^ ^ which is usualiy marked by modifica- 

tiont amvttiiciitly be ^frouped under the term of evo- 

Ititioie ai tfticy imply a gradual chaage or metamorphosis, or even 
a series of mctamorplioses. 

For our present purpose we may recognise three stages of 
artistic dcvelop>nent— origin, ev<»lution, and dteay. 

The vast bulk of artistic ex,>ression owes its birth to realism; 
the representations were meant to he life-like, or to suggest real 
objects; that they may noi have been so was owing to the apathy 
or incapacity of the artist or to the unsuitability of his materials. 

Once born, the design w'as acted upon by constraining and 
restraining forces which gave it, so to speak, an individuality of 
its own. In the great majority of representations the life-history 
ran its course througli various stages until it settled down to un- 
eventful senility ; in some cases the representation ceased to be — 
in fact it died 

It will be found that the decorative art of primitive folk is 
directly conditioned by the environment of the artists ; and in 
order to understand tlie designs of a district, the physical condi- 
tions, climate, flora, faunr, and anthro|X)logy, all have to be taken 
into account ; thus furnishing another example of the fact that it 
is imjK>ssible to study any one subject comprehensively without 
touching many other branches of knowledge. 

All human handiwork is subject to the same operation of ex- 
ternal forces, but the material on which these forces act is also 
infinitely v^aried. The divcr.se races and people of mankind have 
clifferent ideas and ideals, une([tial skill, varied material to w'ork 
Ujxin, and dissimilar t(K^ls to work with. Everywdiere the environ- 
ment is differeut. we get that bewildering confusion of ideas 
which crowd u[Km us when inspecting a large ethnographical col- 
lection or a museum of the decorative arts. 

The conclusion that forced itself upon me is that the decorative 
art of a people does, to a certain extent, reflect their character. 
A poor, miserable jxople have poor and miserable art. Evep 
aiTiofig savages leisure from the cares of life is essential for the 
culture of art. It is too often supposed that all savages are lazy, 
and have an abundance of spare time, but this is by no means 
always the case. Savages do all that is necessary for life; any- 
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thing extra is for excitement, aesthetics, or religion ; and even if 
there is abundance of time for these latter, it does not follow 
that there is an equivalent superfluity of energy. The white man, 
who has trained faculties and overflows with energy, is apt to 
brand as lazy those who are not so endowed. In the case of 
British New Guinea it appears pretty evident that art flourishes 
where focxl is abundant. One is jXThaps justified in making the 
general statement that the finer the man the letter tlic art, and 
that the artistic skill of a j)eof>le is deix'ndent uiK>n the favourable- 
ness of their environn>ent. 

The relation of art to ethnology is an im|)artant problem. So 
far as our information g(X's, it ap})cars that the same processes 
oi>erate on the art of decoration whatever the subject, wherever 
the country, whenever the age — another illustration of the essen- 
tial solidarity of mankind. But there are, at the same time, 
numerous and often striking idiosyncrasies which have to be 
explained. Many will be found to be due to what may be termed 
the accidents of locality. Natural forms can only lie intelligently 
represented where they occur, and the materials at the disiK)sal 
of the artist condition his art 

I have elsewhere thrown out the following suggesfion : — ‘It 
will often be found that the more pure or the more homogeneous 
a fxople are, the more uniformity will be found in their art 
work, and that florescence of decorative art is a frequent result 
of race mixture.” For although prolific art work may be de[>eiid- 
ent, to some extent, upon leisure due to an abundance of food, 
this will not account for artistic aptitude, though in jirocess of 
time the latter may be a result of the employment of the leisure; 
still less will it account for the artistic iiK^tives or for the tech- 
nique. 

The art of a people must also be judged by what they need 
not do and yet accomplish. The resources at their cpmmand, 
and the limitations of their materials, are very imprtant factors ; 
but w^e must not, at the same time, ignore what they w'ould do if 
they could, nor should wc project our own sentiment t<x) much 
into tlieir wi>rk. In this, as in all other branclurs of ethno- 
graphical inquiry, wc should endeavour to learn all we can about 
them from their own point of view before it is too late. At the 
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present stage knowledge will not be advanced much by looking 
at laggard peoples through the si>ectaclcs of old-world civilisation. 
— A. C Hadoon. Ei^olution in Art: Introduction^ 2~io (Walter 
Scott, 1895). 

CLOTHING AND ORNAMENT 

We have heard tell of races to whom clothing is unknown; 
bift it must be sairi that the few cases of this for which there is 
good evidence are exceptions that have arisen under such special 
conditions as only to establish the rule. If, however we are to 
discover the princi])les which underlie the usage generally, the 
first thing required is to come to an understanding as to what we 
mean by clothing. It is surely impossible to designate mere orna- 
ment as clothing; among tril>es in tropical countries the motive of 
protection against cold entirely disappears, and of all the super- 
fluity of our northern apparel, nothing remains save what is re- 
quired by decency. One need hardly discuss the question 
whether there is any thought of simply protecting the parts con- 
cealed. If it were a (piestion of protection, the feet and ankles 
would surely be .sooner ^'overed. What is most decisive is the 
observed fact that clothing stands in unmistakable relation to the 
sexual life, and that the first to wear complete clothes \s not the 
man who has to dash through the bush in hunting, but the mar- 
ried woman. 'FhR gives us the primary cause of wrappings, 
which must have arisen wlien the family was evolved from the 
unregulated intercourse of the horde, — when the man began to 
assert a claim to individual and definite women. He it w^as wdio 
compelled the woman to have no dealings with other men, and 
to c<wer herself as a means of diminishing her attractions. As 
a further step in this direction may be noted the veiling of the 
bosom. From this rcx>t, the separation of ihe sexes, sprang the 
feeling of iiKxlesty ; this develot>ed [x>vverfully. and clothing with 
it. It was a great stride ; since tlie more confined and more des- 
titute the life of a tribe is, the less inducement is given to a 
rigid separation of the sexes with its attendant jealousy ; and the 
more readily do they disi>ense with the troublesome covering, 
of which scanty fragments alone remain. Thus it is always the 
smallest, most degraded, most out-of-the-way tribes among 
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whom we more especially find no mention of customary clothing ; 
such as some Australian races, the extinct Tasmanians, some 
forest tribes of Brazil, and here or there a negro horde. Even 
with them survivals of dress are not wanting. When clothing 
was more complete, the woman gained immensely in charm, es- 
teem, and social position, so that she had every reason to keep up 
her wardrobe. 

It is quite otherwise with the jX)rtion of the dress intended 
directly to protect the body. In all places we find the shoulder- 
covering in the shape of a cloak. Tropical tribes use it primarily 
to keep off the rain, while in colder climates it serves for warmth 
and also as a sleeping-cover. These cloak-like articles of clothing 
are far less widely diffused than those which serve for decency ; 
Avhich also proves that the latter were the first clothing worn by 
men. 

Another circumstance undoubtedly has contributed to develop 
the sense of modesty, as Karl von den Steinen has |xiinlcd out. 
As the wHd beast drags his prey into the thicket, in order to de- 
vour it undisturbed, so some tribes think it highly indecoroiKS 
to look at any one eating; and the same may have held good in 
regard to other functions. Still this can only have l>een sub- 
sidiary, and does not account for the original concealment 
Finally we must not overlook the superstitious dread of the pos- 
sible effects of the evil eye, though here again this cannot be 
rightly assigned as the root-idea of m<xiesty. Curiously enough, 
in New Guinea no more than in ancient Greece do the repre- 
sentations of ancestors, with their free exhibition of what in the 
living is carefully concealed, seem to give any offence. But all 
these various causes tend to react upon and supplement each 
other mutually. Further, no relation can be traced between the 
amount of clothing worn and the degree of ctilturc attained. 
The lady of Uganda or Unyoro who drapes herself with elab- 
orate care in her robes of bark, stands in general no higher than 
the Nyam-Nyam negress, whose sole garment is a Icai Nor 
do the former race, who treat it as a capital offence to strip in 
public, hold any higher positirm than the Duallas, who take off 
every rag for their work in the sea. Nor, lastly, do we find any 
marked national distinctions in these matters. All things consid* 
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crcd, we may say that in mankind of to-day modesty is universal ; 
and where it seems to be lacking, this is due to some accid^tal 
or transitory conditions. 

But this is not the only feeling which the simple man is en- 
deavouring to satisfy when he clothes his body. Next to it 
stands the gratification of vanity. The former motive, as a mere 
injunction of custom, is quickly done with; the other is sought to 
be attained at anv cost. One may say without exaggeration 
that many races s[>end the greater part of their thought and 
their labour on the adornment of their persons. These are in 
their own sphere greater fops than can be found in the highest 
civih7.ation. The traders who deal wdth these simple folk know 
how quickly the fashion changes among them, as soon as a 
plentiful importation of varied stuffs and articles of ornament 
takes place. The natural man wdl! undergo any trouble, any dis- 
comfort, in order to beautify himself to the l>est of his jx>wer. 

Thus it would obviously Ik* unjust to form any judgment as 
to the absence or deficiency of clothing without regard to the 
other attentions which the “natural" races pay to the body. If 
we look at all together we get an impression of predominant 
frivolity. Necessaries have to give way to luxuries. The poorest 
Bushman makes himself an arm-ring out of a strip of hide, and 
never forgets to wear it, though it may well hapjKU that his 
leather apron is in a scandalously tattered state. The man of 
low culture demands much more luxury compared with his small 
means than one in a higher state. Oniament holds such a fore- 
most place that .s<mic ethnologists have declared it impossible 
to decitle where clothing ends and ornament begins. All cloth- 
ing seems to them to have proceeded by way of modification 
from ornament ; and they Iiold that mcKlesty played no part in 
the earliest evoUitiiui of tlress. The facts no doubt show that 
the delight in ornament prej)onderates over the sense of decency; 
but it does not follow that is was anterior. 

Modesty in the woman is especially apt to take on a touch 
of coquetry, for an examjde of which we need look no further 
than the low-necked tlresses of ensr own ball-rooms. In this way 
what was once an article essential to decency imperceptibly 
approximates more and more to ornament by the addition of 
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fringes, or, as among the Fans and some of the Congo tribes, 
by the attachment of strings of jingling bells. Even more gro- 
tesque combinations of concealment and parade may be observed ; 
especially where there is a religious motive for the former. 

The style and completeness of the clothing naturally de(>ends 
in great measure upon the extent to which Nature or labour has 
provided material. All countries are not so benevolently 
furnished in this respect as tropical Brazil, where the '‘shirt- 
tree,” a kind of Lecythis, grows with its pliant and easily-stripped 
bark. The Indians cut up the stem into lengths of 4 or 5 feet, 
strip the bark off, soak and beat it soft, cut two armholes, and 
the shirt is ready. In the same forests grows a palm, the spathe 
of which provides a convenient cap without further preparation. 
The fig-leaf of Paradise recurs in a thousand variations, and 
celebrates its revival by appearing in manifold fonns. even to 
the universal rush-cloak. 

The use of bark as a clothing material is, or was. widely 
spread fr6m Polynesia to the west coast of ,\frica. It recurs in 
America, and thus is found in all lands within the tropics ; and 
besides this, the bast or inner bark of the lime was ivse<l for a 
similar purpose in the old days by Germanic tribes. The laws of 
Manu prescribe to the Brahman who pur|w^>es to end his days in 
religious meditation amid the primeval forests, that he shall wear 
a garment of bark or skin. Here probably, a^i in Africa, the bark 
of a species of Ficus was, used for the j>urtK)sc. But in Poly- 
nesia the manufacture of a material called tapa from the bark of 
the paper-mulberry was carried to great perfection. Races who 
no longer make use of this material procure it for sj)ecial occa- 
sions. Thus the more settled Kayans of Borneo, when they go 
into mourning, throw off their cotton sarongs to wrap themselves 
in bark-cloth; and on the west coast of Africa, at certain fes- 
tivities connected with fetish-worship, it is usual to wear skins 
instead of clothes. In this there lie.s.a f>erfectly right sentiment, 
that their home-invented garments. l)orrowed directly from Na- 
ture, have a higher intrinsic value than the rubbishy European 
fripperies, the invasion of which has made clothing arbitrary and 
undignified. 

How little the great schoolmi.stress Want can impress upon 
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the ^‘natural’* races that seriousness which behaves appropriately 
at the bidding of hardship, is shown by comparing the dwellers 
in a severe climate with those who live under mere genial skies. 
The South Australians and Tasmanians hardly wore more clothes 
than the I’apuas. Considering the abundance of animals, we can 
only refer the scantiness of their attire to laziness. The Fuegians 
w’ho are l)est situated, those of the east coast, wear guanaco 
cloaks like the Patagonians, and those of the west coast, have at 
least seal-skins; but aiming the tribes near Wollaston Island a 
piece of otter-skin, hardly as large as a fxxket-handkerchief, often 
affords the only [irotection against the rude climate. Fastened 
across the breast with strings, it is pushed to one side or another, 
according as the wind blows. lUit many, says Darwin, go with- 
out even this minimum of protection. Only the Arctic races, 
always inventive and sensible, have in this, as in other matters, 
lictter a<lapte<l themselves to the demands of their surroundings 
and their climate; and their clothing of furs and bird-skins is in 
any case among the most rational and practical inventions in this 
class. They are, however, the only “natural*' races of the tem- 
j>erate or frigid zones whose clothing is completely adapted to its 
pur|K>se. The outliers of thetn in the North Pacific, such as the 
inhabitants of King W illiam's Sound and others, may be recog- 
nised at once beside their Indian neighlxmrs by their clothing. 
I'hc Fskimo dress, which covers the whole Ixxly, obviously limits 
the use of ornament. Hence we never find arm or leg-rings, 
and only rarely necklaces of animars teeth or European beads; 
but, on the other hand, buttons, like sleevebuttons, of stone or 
l>one, not uncommonly decorate lips and cars. The fact that 
they tattoo the IkkIv. however, indicates a former residence in a 
warmer climate. 

iHXdgcar is universally worn on the march ; it is generally 
made of hitle. less often of wood or bark. Curiously enough the 
mcthcxl of fastening sandals is essentially the same all the world 
over. 

Among “nalural* races no one goes without ornament; the 
contrary to what we find among civilized f>eop!e, many of w^hom, 
rich and iKK>r alike, avoid any ornamentation, either of their 
person or of their clothing. But the universal distribution of 
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ornament seems easier when we consider its by-aims. In the first 
place the amulets, which are hardly ever missing, assume the 
shape of decorations. Hildebrandt, in his admirable work on the 
Wakamba, says: “Amulets are regarded as defensive weapons, 
and so, in a treatise on ethnc^aphy, deserve a place between 
wt^pons and ornaments.” But they have more affinity with the 
latter than with the fornicr. The fan is used not only to flirt, 
nor only even for purposes of coolness, but is an indisj>ensable 
implement in kindling and maintaining the charcoal fire. The 
massive iron arm-rings, with wdiich the negro bedecks himself, 
are adapted for both parrying and striking. The Irengas of the 
Upper Nile wear these sharpened to a knife-like edge. In peace 
they are covered with a leather sheath, in battle they serve as 
fighting-rings. Of a similar kind arc the arm-rings of the neigh- 
bouring Jurs, fitted with a pair of spikes. The simrt dagger 
attached to the upfX!r arm or hung from the neck is half weapon, 
half ornament. But >ve mu.st reckon among genuinely decorative 
weapons the beautifully-carved clubs of the Melanesians and 
negroes, tlie batons of commanfl, the decorated {>addles. The 
savage warrior can no more do without ornament than without 
his weapon. Are we to sup|X)sc that this connection lias so deep 
a psychological basis in the stimulus to self-esteem and courage 
given by external splendour, that it has reached even to the 
heights of our own military civilization? 

Ornament and distinction again go hand in hand, though for 
this brilliancy and costliness are not always necessary. In East 
and Central Africa the chiefs wear arm and leg-rings made frcMU 
the hair of the giraffe’s tail; in West Africa, caps from the hide 
of a particular antelope ; while in Tonga, necklaces of the cachalot 
or sperm-whale’s teeth serve at once for ornatnent, distinction, 
and money — perhaps also for amulets. It is quite intelligible 
that in the lower grades of civilization, where even great capi- 
talists can carry their proj)erty on their persons, ornament and 
currency should be interchangeable. There is no safer place— 
none where the distinction conferred by wealth can Iks more 
effectively displayed— than the owner’s [lerson. Hence the fre- 
quency with which we find forms of currency which may at the 
same time serve for ornament, cowries, dentalmm, and other 
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shells, cachalots’ teeth, iron and copper rin^s, coins with a hole 
throujjh them. Silver and gold currencies have grown up in the 
same way; but among the baibarous races of the older world, 
only the Americans sevni to have appreciated the value of gold. 
It was left for Euroi)eans to discover the great stores of this 
metal in Australia, C-alifornia and Africa. To this day in the 
districts of Faniaka and h^adasi, although almost every torrent 
brings down gold, it plays no part in native ornament or trade. 

Lastly, we may reflect how eW|uent for a savage is the silent 
language of Ixxlily mutilation and disfigurement. As Theophile 
Gautier says: “Having no clothes to embroider, they embroider 
their skins.” Tattooing seiva\s for a tribal or family mark; 
it often indicates victorious campaigns, or announces a lad’s 
arrival at inanhfXKl, and so also do various mutilations of teeth 
and artificial scars. Radiating or parallel lines of scars on cheek 
or breast, such as the Australians pnxlnce with no other ap- 
parent object save that of ornament, denote among the Shillooks, 
TiblKx>s, and otlier .Africans, the loss of near kindred. Even if we 
cannot sec in circumcision, or the amputation of a finger, any at- 
tejupt at {RTsonal einl)el»ishment, in these and similar practices 
it is <lifticult to separate with a hard-and-fast line the motives of 
decoration, distinction, and fulfilment of a religious or social 
precept, Houhtless much of the firnamcntation which is applied 
to the IxkIv is a mode of expressing the primitive artistic impulse 
u}K)n which sfHTial attention is hestowcil ; and thus the tattooings 
of the New Zealanders, often the work of years to execute, and 
that at tlic c<Kt cd much lalxnir and pain, must be reckoned among 
the most cons})icuous achievements of the artistic sense and dex- 
terity of that race, 'fhe Indians are less distingtiished in this 
res|>ect. wdule among the Negroes few devote so much attention 
to this branch of art as to the arrangement of their hair — a point 
in wiiich they certainly surpass all races, being materially aided 
in this task by the stiff character of their wigs. 

As in all priniilive imiustries. we meet here, as a characteristic 
phenomenon, with endless variations on a limited theme. Thus 
scxne races lake to painting, some to tattooing, some again to 
hairdressing. Customs affecting the same region of the body 
may often indicate relationships* Thus the Batokas knock out 
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their upper front teeth, causing the lower to project and push 
out the under lip. Their neighbours to the eastward, the Man- 
ganyas, wear a plug in their upper lip, often in the lower, and 
thereby arrive at a similar disfigurement. These luxuriant de- 
velopments of the impulse for ornament exhibit the innate 
artistic sense of a race often in an astonishing phase, and it is 
not without interest to trace it from its crudest beginnings. The 
articles which savages use for ornament are calculated to show 
up against their dark skins. White shells, teeth, and such like, 
produce a very different effect on that background to what they 
offer on our pale hands or in dark cabinets. Hence we find far 
and wide painting with red and white — cosmetics were among the 
objects buried with their dead by the old Egyptians — dressing of 
the dark hair with white lime atul similar artifices, llut the 
highest summit of the art lias been attained hy the Monhuttus, 
who, in the great variety of patterns with which they paint their 
bodies, avoid harsh colours and elementary stri|>es and dots. 
The old people alone leave off adorning thetnselves and let the 
painting wear out : but it is at this age that the indelible tattooing 
begins to be valuable. 

Among one and the same race, s[>ecial decorative themes are 
generally adhered to most rigidly, ami varied only within narrow 
limits. We must, however, beware of the temptation to read t(x> 
much con.scious intention into these manifold ornaments. In 
face of the tendt ney of prehistoric re.scarch to treat particular 
themes as the signatures, so to say, of the res|>eclive races, it is 
necessary sj)€cially to cmpliasize the space to be allowed ft)r the 
play of caprice. It is true that you can always tell a Tongan 
club by the little human figures which stand out in the mosaic- 
like carved pattern ; but here we have to deal with a limited area 
of culture, within which a great {KTsistcncy of tradition can 
ea.sily be aimed at. Hut would any one take the cross, which 
is so natural a motive in malted work, as it aj)pears on the 
beautifully woven shields of the Nyam-Nyams, for an imitation of 
the Christian symlx>l, or ascrif>e the crescent on Polynesian carved 
work to the influence of Islam? 

Among the other advantages enjoyed by the male sex is that 
of cultivating every kind of adornment to a greater extent, and 
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devoting more time to it. In the lowest groups of savages orna- 
ment follows the rule which is almost universal among the higher 
animals ; the male is the more richly adorned. As is well known, 
civilization has pretty A^ell reversed this relation, and die degree 
of progress to which a race has attained may to some extent be 
measured by the amount of the sacrifice which the men are pre- 
pared to make for the adorn nent of their women. Otherwise, 
in the most civilized communities, men only revert to the custom 
of adorning themselves when they hap|x?n to be soldiers or at- 
tendants at court. 

.•\ practical result of the tendency to luxury in the midst of 
destitution is the confinement of trade with the '‘naturar* races 
to a small list of articles, the number of which is almost entirely 
limited by the purjxises of ornament or pastime and sensual en- 
joyment. Of trade in the great necessaries of food and clothing 
there is hardly any. The objects exchanged, things of value and 
taste, are primarily luxuries. Setting aside the partly civilized 
inhabitants of the coast, and the European colonies, the important 
articles of the African trade arc l)eads, brass wire, brass and iron 
rings, sjnrits, tobacco. I'he only articles in a different category 
which have attained to any importance are cotton goods and 
firearms. 

Finally we may find a place in this section for tho.^e imple- 
ments of the toilet wherewith all those works of art are per- 
formed upon which primitive man. in this respect nowise behind 
his civilized brother, bases his lio|)e of pleasing and conquering. 
I-ei us hear how Schweinfurth descril)es the dressing case of a 
IJongo lady: “I'or pulling out eyelashes and eyebrows they 
make use of little tweezers. Peculiar to the women of the 
IJongos are the curious little elliptical knives fitted into a handle 
at lx)th ends, sharj>ened (»n lx>th etlges and decorated with tool- 
ing in many patterns. These knives the women use for all their 
domestic o|>erations, esixwially for ixeling tubers, slicing cucum- 
I>ers and gourds, and the like. Rings, bells of different kinds. 
clasf>s, and buttons, which arc stuck into holes bored in their lips 
and ear loI>es ; with lancel-shaj>eil hairpins, which seem necessary 
for parting and dividing their plaits, complete the Bongo lady's 
dressing-case.** A pair of tweezers for thorns, in a case attached 
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to <lit di^gtr-sheath, forms part of the outfit in almost all parts 
of Africa. Many carry a porcupine’s bristle or an ivory pin 
stuck into the hair to keep it smooth. Combs are well known to 
the Polynesians, the Arctic races and the Negroes. 

While the civilized European regards cleanliness as the best 
adornment, even the Oriental is very far from giving it a high 
place. Barbarous races practise it when it does not cost too 
much trouble. In certain directions, however, it can become a 
custom; for example, the negro pays much more attention to 
keeping his teeth clean than the average European. The horror 
of ordure is often in truth superstitious, and in that case con- 
tributes to keep the neighl)ourhocxl of the huts cleanly. Fur- 
neaux was astonishe<l to see latrines among the Maoris. But 
what especially promotes cleanliness is the al)sence or scantiness 
of clothing. Dirt as a general rule is principally met with among 
such races as are comi>elled by uncertainty of climate or by cus- 
tom to keep their bodies always covered. A daily change will in- 
volve rapid wearing out, and for this reason they usually wear 
their clothes, as Jenghis Khan prescribed, until they drop off in 
tatters. In the most intimate family life, however, a reserve pre- 
vails among natural races which puts their civilized brethren to 
shame. Among Negroes, Malays, and Imlians, it is widespread 
custom that parents and children should not sleep in the same 
room. — F. Ratzkl, History of Mankind, 1 :93~lo6. 

FORM AND ORNA.MENT IN CERAMIC ART 

.... Ceramic art jiresents two classes of phenomena of im- 
|K)rtance in the study of the evolution of aesthetic culture. These 
relate, first, to form and second, to ormment. 

Form, as emlxxlied in clay vessels, embraces, 1st, useful 
shapes which may or may not be ornamental, and, 2d, cesthetie 
shapes, which are ornamental and may be useful. There are 
also grotesque and fanciful shapes, which may or may not be 
either useful or ornamental. 

No form or class of forms can be said to characterize a 
particular age or stage of culture. In a general way. of course, 
the vessels of primitive peoples will be simple in form, while 
those of more advanced races will be more varied and highly 
specialized. 
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The shapes firjit assun>c<l by vessels in clay depend upem the 
shape of the vessels cniployed at the time of the introduction of 
the art, and these depend, to a great extent, upon the kind and 
grade of culture of the people acquiring tlie art anc^ upon the 
resources of the country in which they live. To illustrate: If, 
for instance, some of the highly a<lvanced y\laskan tribes which 
do not make pf>ttery should migrate to atiother habitat, less 
suitable to the practice of their old arts and well adapted to art 
in clay, and should there acquire the art of |K)tterv, they would 
doubtless, to a great extent, copy their highly develo|>€d utensils 
of wood, l)one, ivory, and basketry, and thus reach a high grade 
of ceramic achievement in the first century of the practice of the 
art; but, on the other hand, if certain tribes, very low in intelli- 
gence and having no vessel-making arts, should undergo a cor- 
responding change of habitat and acquire the art of pottery, they 
might not reach in a thousand years, if left to themselves, a grade 
in the art equal to that of the hy|x>thetical Alaskan [x>tters in the 
first <leca<le. It is, therefore, not the age of tlic art itself that 
determines its ff)rms. but the grade and kind of art with which 
it originates and coexists. 

Ornament is subject to similar laws. Where pottery is cm- 
ployetl by people.s in very low stages of culture, its ornamentation 
will be of the simple arcliaic kind. Being a conservative art and 
much hamjXTcd by the restraints of convention, the elementary 
fonns of ornaineiit are carried a long way into the succeeding 
fieriods and have a very decided effect iqxvn the higher stages. 
Pottery brouglU into use tor the first time by more advanced 
races will never i>ass through the elementary stage of decoration, 
btit will lake its ornament greatly from existing art and carry 
this up in its own [xculiar way through succeeding generations. 
The character of the ornamentation does not therefore depend 
upon the age of the art so much as upon the acquirements of the 
pottw and his |XH)plc in other arts, 

ORIGIN OF FORM 

In order to convey a clear idea of the bearing of the preced- 
ing statements u}x>n the history of form and ornament, it will be 
necei^sary to present a number of points in greater detail. 
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The following synopsis will give a connected view of various 
possible origins of form. 

Origin of form 

Forms sugi^^csted by adtmttiiion , — The suggestions of accident, 
es|xjcially in the early stages of art, are often adopted, and 
become fruitful sources of improvement and progress, lly such 
means the use of clay was discovered and the ceramic art came 
into existence. The accidental indentation of a mass of clay 
by the foot, or hand, or by a fruit-shell, or stone, while serving 
as an auxiliary in some simple art, may have suggcstetl the 
making of a cup, the simplest form of vessel. 

The use of clay as a cement in repairing utensils, in protecting 
combustible vessels from injury by fire, or in building up the 
w^alls of shallow vessels, may also have led to the formation 
of disks or cups, afterwards independently constructed. In any 
ease the objects or utensils with which the clay was assiKiated 
in its earliest use would impress their forms ujxm it. Thus, if 
clay were used in deepening or mending vessels of stone by a 
given people, it would, when used indcf)endently by that j>eople, 
tend to assume shapes suggested by stone vessels. The same 
may be said of its use in connection with vv(xxl and wicker, or 
with vessels of other materials. Forms of vessels so derived 
may be said to have an adventitious origin, yet they arc c,ssen- 
tially copies, although not so by design, and may as readily Ik? 
placed under the succeeding head. 

Forms derived by imitaiion , — Clay has no inherent qualities 
of a nature to impose a given form or class of forms upon its 
products, as have wcxxl, bark, bone, or stone. It is so mobile as 
to be quite free to take form from surroundings, and where ex- 
tensively used will record or echo a vast deal of nature and of 
coexistent art. 

In this of>servation we have a key that will unlock many of 
the mysteries of form. 

In the investigation of this jx>int it will be necessary to 
consider the processes by which an art inherits or acquires the 
forms of another art or of nature, and how one material imposes 


By adventition. 
By imitation... 
By invention. 


Of natural models. 
Of artiticial models. 
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its peculiarities upon another material. In early stages of culture 
the processes of art are closely akin to those of nature, the hanian 
agent hardly ranking as more than a part of the environment. 
The primitive artist does not proceed by methods identical with 
our own. He does not delil>erately and freely examine all depart- 
ments of nature 01 art and select for models those things most 
convenient or most agreeable to fancy ; neitlier iUyes he experi- 
ment with the view of inventing new forms. What he attempts 
dejxjnds almost ai)Sohitcly uj)on what hai)pens to be suggested 
by preceding fontis, and so narrow and so direct are the processes 
of his mind that, knowing his resources, we could closely predict 
his results. 

The range oi mo<lel.s in the ceramic art is at first very 
limited, and includes only those uten>ils <levoted to the particular 
use to which the clay vessels are to !x‘ applied ; later, closely- 
assexiated ot)jccts and utensils are cojned. In the first stages 
of art, when the savage makes a weapm, he mixlifies or copies 
a vveafxm ; when he makes a vessel, he modifies or copies a 
vessel. 

This law holds g(HHl in an inverse ratio to culture, varying 
to a certain extent with the character of the material used. 

Xatural oriiiinaJs. — .Natural originals. lx>th animal and vege- 
table, necessarily differ with the counlrv and the climate, thus 
giving rise to indivi<lual characters in art forms often extremely 
|>ersislent and surviving decided changes of environment. 

The gi>urd is prol>ably tlic most varied and suggestive natural 
vcss<*l. We find that the primitive ix>tter has often copied it 
in the most literal manner. ()ne example only, out of the many 
available ones, is necessary. This is from a mound in south- 
eastern Missouri. 

In Fig. 464, ti illustrates a common form of gourd, while b 
represents the imitation in clay. 

All nations situated uixm the sea or uix>n large rivers use 
shells of moIUisks, which, witliout modification, make excellent 
receptacles for water and fcKxl. Imitations of tliese are often 
found among tlie products of the jx>tter s art. A good example 
from the Mississippi Valley is shown in big. 465, u being the 
original and b the copy in clay. 
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In Africa* and in other countries* such natural objects as 
cocoaiiut shells, and ostrich eggs are used in like manner. 

Another class of vessels, those made from the skins, bladders, 
and stomachs of animals, should also be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, as it is certain that their influence has frequently been felt 
in the conformation of earthen utensils. 

In searching nature, therefore, for originals of primitive cer- 
amic forms we have little need of going outside of objects 
that in their natural or slightly altered state arc available for 
vessels. 

True, other objects have been copied. We find a multitude 
of the higher forms, both animal and vegetable, cmlx>died in 
vessels of clay, but their presence is indicative of a somewhat 
advanced stage of art, when the copying of vessels that were 
functionally proper antecedents had given rise to a familiarity 
with the use of clay and a capacity in handling it that, with 
advancing culture, brought all nature within the reach of the 
potter and made it assist in the processes of variation and devel- 
opment. 

Artificial originals . — There is no doubt that ami>ng most 
peoples art had produced vessels in other materials antecedent 
to the utilization of clay. These would be legitimate models for 
the potter and we may therefore expect to find tliem repeated 
in earthenware. In this way the art has acquired a multitude of 
new forms, some of which may be natural forms at second hand, 
that is fo say, with modifications iin[x>scd ui)on them by the 
material in which they were first sha[>ed. liut all materials other 
than clay are exceedingly intractable, and inij>ress their own 
characters so decidedly upon forms produced in them that ulti- 
mate originals, wl^erc tluTc arc such, cannot often lx traced 
through them. 

It will be most interesting to note the influence of these 
peculiarities of originals upon the ceramic art. 

A nation having stone vessels, like those of California, on 
acquiring the art of pottery would use the stone vessels as 
models, and such forms as that given in Fig. 466 would arise, a 
being in stone and b in clay, the former from California and the 
latter from Arizona. 
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Similar forms woulc: just as readily come from gourds, bas> 
kets, or othtT globular utensils. 

Nations having wovlen vessels would copy them ii clay on 
acquiring the art of |K»itery. This would gi.c rise to a distinct 
group of forms, the resull primanly of the j>eculiarities of the 
woody structure 

MODI MC. .r ION 01 FORM 

Incapacity of material , — It is evident at a glance that clay 
lacks the capacity to assume and to retain many of the details of 
form found in antecedent vessels. This necessarily results in 
the alteration or omission of these features, and hence arise many 
modifications of original forms. 

The simple lack of capacity on the i)art of the jxjtter wIk^ 
undert<X)k to reprochice a model would lead to the modification 
of all but the most sim[)le sha[)es. 

The acquisition of the art by a superior or an inferior race, 
or one of different habits wouhl lead to decided changes. A 
fXNipIc accustonuMl to carrying (objects upon the head, on acquir- 
ing earthen vessels Wi>uld shape the bases and the handles to 
facilitate this use. 

Irnprovcmenis in the meth<'Kls of manufacture arc of the 
greatest im|x»rtance in the progress of an art. The introduction 
of the lathe, for example, might almost revolutionize form in clay. 

As arts multij)ly, clay is a{)plied to new uses. Its employment 
in the manufacture of lamps, whistles, or uws would lead to a 
multitude of distinct and unique forms. 

The acejuisititm <>f a new vessel-making material by a nation 
of jxnters and the as>‘X'iation of the forms developed through its 
inherent (jualities or structure would often lea^l ceramic shapes 
into new channels. ^ 

The contact of a natit>n of |K)tters with a nation of carvers 
in wixxl would tend very decidedly to nuxlify the utensils of the 
former. One exam|)Ie may be given which will illustrate the 
possibilities of such exotic influences ui>on form. In Fig. 473, a, 
we have an Alaskan vessel carved in wcxkI. It represents a 
l>eaver grasping a stick in its hands and teeth. The conception 
is so unusual and the style of vessel so characteristic of the people 
thil we should not expect to find it rejwated in other regions; 
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but the ancient graves of the Middle Mississippi Valley have fur- 
nished a number of very similar vessels in clay, one of which is 
outlined in ft. While this remarkable coincidence is suggestive 
of ethnic relationships which do not call for attention here, it 
serves to illustrate the possibilities of modification by simple 
contact. 

A curious example illustrative of possible transformation by 
adventitious circumstances is found in the collection from the 
province of ancient Tusayan. A small vessel of sphynx-like 
appearance, possibly derived more or less retnololy from a skin 
vessel, has a noticeable resemblance to some life form, I'ig. 474, 
a. The fore-legs are represented by two large bosses, the wide- 
open mouth takes the place of the severed neck, and a hanille 
connects the top of the rim with the back of the vessel. The 
handle being broken off and the vessel inverted, ft. there is a 
decided change : we are struck by the resemblance to a frog or 
toad. The original legs, having dark concentric lines painted 
around them, loc^k like large protruding eyes, and the mouth 
gapes in the most realistic manner, while the two short broken 
ends of the handle resemble legs and serve to su()tx)rt the vessel 
in an upright pejsition, completing the illusion. The fetich-hunt- 
ing Pueblo Indian, picking up this little vessel in its mutilated 
condition, would probably at once give to it the sacred character 
of the water animal which it resemhles, and it might readily 
transmit its peculiarities of form to other generations of vessels. 

It is not necessary in this study to refer at length to the influ- 
ence of metallic vessels ujx>n ceramic forms. They do not usually 
appear until the ceramic art is far advanced and often receive a 
heritage of shajx* from earthen forms. Afterwards, when the 
inherent qualities of the metal have stamped their individuality 
upon utensils, the debt is j>aid back to clay with interest, as will 
be seen by reference to later forms in many |>arts of the world. 

To enhance usefulness . — There can be no doubt that the 
desire uix)n the part of the archaic fx>tter to increase the useful- 
ness and convenience of his utensils has been an important agent 
in the modification of form. The earlie.st ve.s.HeIs employed were 
often clumsy and <lifficult to liandle. The favorite conch shell 
would hold water for him who wished to drink, but the breaking 
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away of spines and the extraction of the interior whorl imp*'oved 
it immeasurably. The clumsy mortar of stone, with its thick 
walls and great weight, served a useful purpose, but it neede<l 
a very little intelligent diought to show that thin walls and neatly- 
trimmed margins were much preferable. 

Vessels of clay, aside from the forms imposed upon them by 
their antecedents and associaies, would necessarily h* subject to 
changes suggested by the growing needs of man. These would 
be worked out with ever-increasing ease by his unfolding genius 
for invention. Further investigation of this phase of develop- 
ment would carry me beyond the limits set for this papcr. 

To please fancy . — The skill acquired by the handling of clay 
in constructing vessels and in efforts to increase their usefulness 
would ojxm an expansive field for the play of fancy. The potter 
would no sooner succeed in copying vessels having life form 
than he would l>e placed in a |X)sition to realize his capacity to 
imitate forms not ix'culiar to vessels. His ambition would in 
time lead him even beyond the limits of nature and he would 
invade the realm of imagination. cmlx>dying the conceptions of 
sufKTstition in the plastic clay. This tendency would lx encour- 
aged and ixTjxtuated t)y the relegation of vessels of particular 
fonns to particular ceremonies. 

ORIGIN OF ORNAMENT 

The birth of the enilxllishing art must lx sought in that 
stage of animal development when instinct began to discover 
that certain attributes or adornments increased attractiveness. 
When art in its human sense came into existence ideas of embel- 
lishment swn extended from the person, with which they had 
been asscxiatt*d, to all things with which man had deal. The 
processes of the growth of the aesthetic idea are long and obscure 
and cannot be taken up in this place. 

The various elements of embellishment in which the ceramic 
art is interested may lx assigned to two great classes, based ufx>n 
the character of the conceptions associated with them. These 
are ideographic and non-ideographic. In the present paper I 
shall treat clriefly of the non-ideographic, reserving the ideo- 
graphic for a secotid paper. 

"Elements, non-ideographic from the start, are derived mainly 
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from two sources: ist, from objects, natural or artificial, associ- 
ated with the arts; and, 2d, from the suggestions of accidents 
attending construction. Natural objects abound in features highly 
suggestive of embellishment and these are constantly employed 
in art. Artificial objects have two classes of features caj>ablc 
of giving rise to ornament : these arc cotisiruciional and func- 
tioftal. In a late stage of development all things in nature and 
in art, however complex or foreign to the art in its practice, arc 
subject to decorative treatment. This latter is the realistic 
pictorial stage, one of which the student of native American cul- 
ture needs to take little cognizance. 

Elements of design are not invented outright : man uKKlifies, 
combines, and recombines elements or iileas alreafly in existence, 
but does not create 

Suggesiiofis of natural features of objeeis. — The first articles 
used by men in their simple arts have in many cases jKissessed 
features suggestive of decoration. .Shells of mollusks are ex- 
quisitely emlKdlished with ribs, spines, nodes, and colors. The 
same is true to a somewhat limiteil extent of the shells of the 
turtle and the armadillo and of the hard cases of fruits. 

These decorative features, though not essential to the utensil, 
are nevertheless inseparable parts of it, and are cast or un- 
consciously copied by a very primitive t>eo[)le when similar 
articles are artificially produced in plastic material. In this way 
a utensil may aajuire ornamental characters long before the 
workman has learne<l to take pleasure in such details or has con- 
ceived an idea beyond that of simple utility. This may be called 
unconscious embellishment. In this fortuitous fashion a rihl>ed 
variety of fruit shell would give rise to a ribbed vessel in clay; 
one covered with spines would suggest a mxled vessel, etc. 
When taste came to be exercis.’d upon such objects these features 
would be retained and copied for the pleasure they affordtxl. 

Passing by the many simple elements of decoration that by 
this unconscious process could be derived frcmi such sources, let 
me give a single example by which it will be seen that not only 
elementary forms but even so highly constituted an ornament as 
the scroll may have t)een brought thus naturally into the realm 
of decorative art. The sca-shcII has always been intimately asso- 
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dated with the arts that utilize day and abounds in suggestions 
of embellishment. The Busycon was almost universally emplc^ed 
as a vessel by the tribes of the Atlantic drainage of North 
America. Usually it was trimmed down and excavated until 
only about three-fourths of the outer wall of the shell remained. 
At one end was the long spike-like base which served as a handle, 
and at the other the flat conical apex, with its very pronounced 
spiral line or ridge expanding from the center to the circumfer- 
ence, as seen in Fig. 475 a. This vessel was often copied in 
clay, as many good examples now in our museums testify. The 
notable feature is that the shell has been copied literally, the 
spiral appearing in its proper place. A specimen is illustrated 
in Fig. 475 b which, although simple and highly conventionalized, 
still retains the spiral figure. 

In another example wc liave four of the no<led apexes placed 
about the rim of the vessel, as shown in Fig. 476 a, the concep- 
tion being that of four conch shells united to one vessel, the bases 
being turned inward and the ajxrxes outward. Now it is only 
necessary to suppose the addition of the spiral lines, always 
asstxiated with the nodes, to have the result shown in b, and 
by a still higher degree of convention we have the classic scroll 
ornament given in c. Of course, no .such result as this could 
come about adventitiously, as successful combination calls for the 
exercise of judgment and taste; but the initiatory steps could be 
taken — the motive could enter art — without the conscious super- 
vision of the human agent. 

SUGGE.STIO.VS BV FEATURES OF ARTIFICIAL OBJECTS 

Functional features . — Functional features of art products 
liable to influence ornament comprise handles, legs, feet, rims, 
bands, and other peculiarities of shape originating in utility. 
Handles, for instance, may have been indigenous to a number 
of arts; they are coeval and coextensive with culture. The first 
load, weapon, or vessel transported by man may have been 
suspended by a vine or filament. Such arts as have fallen heir 
to handies have used them according to the capacities of the 
material employed. Of all the materials stone is probably the 
least suited to their successful use, while clay utilizes them in 
its own peailiar way, giving to them a great variety of expression. 
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They co|^ in day from variouK models, but owing to the 
ina^liate capacities of the material often lose their function 
and degenerate int > mere ornanKtiis, which are modified as 
such to please the ix)tter s fancy. Thus, for example, the series 
of handles placed alK>ut the neck of the vessel bee me, by modi- 
fication in freqTient copying, a mc^'t band of ornamental figures 
in relief, or even finally in engrave^l, punctured, or painted lines, 
in the manner suggested in Fig. 477. I.egs, pedestals, spouts, 
and other features may in a like manner give rise to decoration. 

Coiistructianal features , — Features of vessels resulting from 
construction are infinitely varied and often highly suggestive 
of decoration. Constructional peculiarities of the clay utensils 
themselves are especially worthy of notice, and on account of 
their actual presence in the art itself are more likely to be utilized 
or copied for ceramic oniament than those of other materials. 
The coil, so universally employed in construction, has had a 
decided influence ujK>n the ceramic decoration of certain people.s, 
as I have shown in a paj>er on ancient Pueblo art. IVom it wc 
have not only a great variety of surface ornamentation produced 
by simple treattncnl of the coil in place, but probably many forms 
suggcstetl by the u.se of the coil in vessel building, as, for instance, 
the spiral fornuxl in beginning the base of a coiled vessel, Fig. 
478 a, from wliich tlie double scroll b, as a separate feature, 
could readily t>c derived, and finally the chain of scrolls so often 
seen in border and zone decoration. This familiarity with the 
nse of fillets or ro|>es of clay woukl also lead to a great variety 
of applied ornament, examples of which, from Pueblo art, are 
given in Mg. 479. The sinuous forms assumed by a rot)e of 
clay so employctl would readily suggest to the Indian the form 
of the ser{>enl and the means of representing it, and might thus 
lead to the introduction of this much revered creature into art. 

Of the various classes of utensils associated closely with the 
ceramic art, there are none so characteristically marked by con- 
structioftal features as nets and wicker baskets. The twisting, 
interlacing, knotting, and stitching of filaments give relieved 
figures that by contact in manufacture impress themselves upon 
tile plastic clay. Such impressions come in time to be regarded as 
pleasing features, and when free-hand methods of reproducing 
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are finally acquired they and their derivatives become essentials 
of decoration. At a later stage these characters of basketry 
influence ceramic decoration in a somewhat different way. By 
the use of variously-colored fillets the woven surface displays 
figures in color corresponding to those in relief and varying 
with every new combination. Many striking pattems are tints 
produced, and the jx^tter who has learned to decorate his wares 
by the stylus or brush reproiluces these patterns by free-hand 
inethods. We find lottery in all countries ornamented with 
pattems, painted, incised, stamped, and relieved, certainly derived 
from this source. So well is this fact known that I need hardly 
go into details. 

In the higher stages of art the constructional characters of 
architecture give rise to many notions of decoration which after- 
wards descend to other arts, taking greatly divergent forms. 
Aboriginal architecture in some parts of .America, had reached 
a development capable of wielding a strong influence. This is 
not true, however, of any part of the Ignited States. 

Besides the suggestions of surface features impressed in 
manufacture or intentionally copied as indicated alx>ve, we have 
also those of accidental imprints of implements or of the fingers 
in manufacture. From this source there arc necessarily many 
suggestions of ornament, at first of indented figures, but later, 
after long employment, extending to the other modes of repre- 
sentation. 

Non-ideographic forms of ornament may originate in ideo- 
graphic features, mnemonic, demonstrative, or symlx)lic. Such 
significant b^tures are borrowet! by decorators from other 
branches of art. As time goes on they lose their significance and 
are subsequently treated as purely decorative elements. Subjects 
wholly pictorial in character, when such come to lie made, may 
also be use<l as shnple decoration, and by long processes of 
convention become geometric. 

The exact amount of significance still attached to significant 
figures after adoption into clecoration cannot be determined except 
in cases of actual identification by living jK'oples, and even when 
the signification is known by the more learneil individuaLs the 
decorator may Ik* wholly without knowledge of it. 
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MCHMFICATION OF ORNAMENT 

There are comparatively few elementary ideas prominently 
and generally employed in primitive decorative art. New ideas 
are acquired, as already shown, all along the pathway of progress. 
None of these ideas retain a uniform expression, however, as 
they are subject to modification by environment just as arc the 
forms of living organisms. A brief classification of the causes 
of modification is given in the following synopsis : 

{ Through material. 

Through form. 

Through methods of realization. 

Through matcriai . — It is evident at a glance that material 
must have a strong influence upon the forms assumed by the 
various decorative motives, however derived. Thus stone, clay, 
wood, lx)ne, and copper, although they readily fx>rrow from na- 
ture and from each other, necessarily show different decorative 
results. Stone is massive and takes form slowly and by ix^culiar 
processes. Clay is more versatile and decoration may be 
scratched, incised, painted, or modeled in relief with equal fa- 
cility, while wood and metal engender details having characters 
peculiar to themselves, producing tlifferent results from the same 
motives or elements. Much of the diversity displayed by the 
art products of different countries and climates is due to this 
cause. 

Peoples dwelling in arctic climates are limited, by their ma^ 
terials, to particular modes of expression. Bone and ivory as 
shaped for irse in the arts of subsistence afford facilities for the 
employment of a very restricte<l class of linear decoration, such 
chiefly as could be scratchcxl with a liard jx)int uiK>n some irregu- 
lar, often cylindrical, implements. Skins and other animal tissues 
are not favorable to the development of ornament, and the textile 
arts — the greatest agents of convention — do not readily find suit- 
able materials in which to work. 

Decorative art carried to a high stage under arctic environ- 
ment would be more likely to achieve ’unconventional and realistic 
forms than if developed in more highly favored countries. The 
accurate geometric and linear patt€rn.s would hardly arise. 

Through form . — Forms of decorated objects exercise a strong 
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influence upon the decorative designs employed. It wouk’ be 
more difficult to tattoo the human face oi body with straight 
lines or rectilinear patterns than with curved ones. An ornament 
applied originally to a i^cssel of a given form would ac< ommodate 
itself to that form pretty much as costume becomes adjusted to 
the individual. When it came to be required for another form 
of vessel, very decided changes might l>e necessaiy. 

With the ancient Pueblo peoples rectilinear forms of meander 
patterns were very much in favor and many earthen vessels are 
found in which bands of beautiful angular geometric figures 
occupy the peripheral zone. Fig. 480 a, but when the artist takes 
up a mug having a row of hemispherical nodes about the body, 6, 
he finds it very difficult to apply his favorite forms and is almost 
compelled to run spiral curves about the nodes in order to secure 
a neat adjustment. 

Through methods of realization , — It will readily be seen that 
the forms assumed by a motive depend greatly upon the character 
of the mechanical devices employed. In the potter’s art devices 
for holding and turning the vessel under manipulation produce 
(peculiar results. 

In applying a given idea to clay much depends upon the 
method of executing it. It will take widely differing forms when 
executexi by incising, by moileling, by painting, and by stamping. 

Intimately associated with methods of execution are pecul- 
iarities of construction, the two agencies working together in the 
processes of mcxlification and development of ornament, 

I have previously shown how our favorite ornament, the scroll, 
in its disconnected form may have originated in the copying of 
natural forms or through the manipulation of coils of clay. I 
present here an example of its possible origin through the modi- 
fication of forms derived from constructional features of basketry. 
An omatnent known as the guHloche is found in many countries. 
The combination of lines resembles that of twisted or platted fil- 
lets of wood, cane, or rushes, as may be seen at a glance, Fig. 
481 a. An inciserl ornament of this character, possibly derived 
fr<un basketry by copying the twisted fillets or their impressions 
in the clay, is very common on the pottery of the mounds of 
the Mississippi Valley, and its variants form a most interesting 
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study. In applying this to a vessel the careless artist does not 
properly connect the ends of the lines which pass beneath the 
intersecting fillets, and the parts become disconnected, b. In 
many cases the ends are turned in abruptly as seen in c, and only 
a^ slight further change is necessary to lead to the result, d, the 
running scroll with well-developed links. All of these steps may 
be observed in a single group of vessels. 

It may be thought by some that the processes of development 
indicated above are insufficient and unsatisfactory. There are 
those who, seeing these forms alreatly endowed with synilx^lism, 
begin at what I conceive to be the wrong end of the process. 
They derive tlie form of symliol directly from the thing symbol- 
ized. Thus the current scroll is, with many races, found to be 
a symbol of water, and its origin is attributed to a literal rendi- 
tion of the sweep and curl of ihe waves. It is more probable 
that the scroll became the symlxd of the sea long after its develop- 
ment through agencies similar to those described a1x)ve, and tliat 
the association resulted from the observation of incidental re- 
semblances. This same figure, in use by the Indians of the 
interior of the continent, is regarded as symlxdic of the wdiirl- 
w'ind, and it is probable that any symbol-using peojile will find 
in the features and phenomena of their environment, whatever 
it may be, sufficient resemblance to any of their decorative devices 
to lead to a symlx)lic asscxriation. 

One secret of modification is found in the use of a radical in 
more than one art, owing to differences in constructional char- 
acters. For example, the tendency of nearly all woven fabrics 
is to encourage, even to compel, the use of straight lines in the 
decorative designs applied. Thus the attempt to employ curved 
lines would lead to stepped or broken lines. The curvilinear 
.scroll coming from some other art would be forced by the con- 
structional character of the fabric into square forms, and the 
rectilinear meander or fret would result, as shown in Fig. 482, 
a being the plain form, painted, engraved, or in relief, and 6 the 
same idea develo|)ed in a woven fabric. Stone or brick-work 
would lead to like results, Mg. 483; but the mcxlification could 
as readily move in the other direction. If an ornament originat- 
ing in the constructional character of a woven fabric, or re- 
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modeled by it, and hence rectilinear, should be desired for a 
smooth structureless or featureless surface, the difficulties of 
drawing the angular fohns would lead to the delineation of 
curved forms, and we* would have exactly the reve.se of the 
order shown in Figs, 482 and 483. The two forms given in 
Fig. 484 actually occur in one an<l the same design painted upon 
an ancient Pueblo vase. The :urve<l form is apparently the result 
of careless or hurried work, the original angular fomi having 
come from a textile source. 

Many excellent examples illustrative of this tendency to modi- 
fication arc found in Pueblo art. Much of the ornament applied 
to [)ottcry is derived from the sister art, basketry. In tlie latter 
art the forms of decorative figures are geometric and symmetrical 
tt) the highest degree, as I have frequently pointed out. The 
rays of a radiating ornament, worked with the texture of a 
shallow^ basket, spring from the center and take uniform direc- 
tions toward the margin l»ut when a similar idea derived 

from kisketry (as it could have no other origin) is executed in 
color ui)on an earthen vessel, we observe a tendency to depart 
from symmetry as well as from consistency 

The growth of decorative devices from the elementary to the 
highly constituted and elegant is owing to a tendency of the 
human mind to elalH>rate iKTause it is j)leasant to do so 01 because 
|>leasure is taken in the result, but there is still a directing and 
shaping agency to he accounted for. 

I have already slu)\vn that such figures as the scroll and the 
guillocbe are not mccssarily develoi>ed by pnKesses of selection 
and combination of simple elements, as many have thought, since 
they have come into art at a very early stage almo't full-fledged; 
but there is nothing in these facts to throw light ujxm the pro- 
cesses by wdiich ornament followed particular lines of develop- 
ment througlK)Ut endless clalwation. In treating of this point. 
Prof. C F. Hartt maintained that the development of ornamental 
designs took particular and uniform directions owing to the 
structure of the eye, certain fonns being chosen and perpetuated 
because of the pleasure afforded by movements of the eye in 
following them. In connection with this hypothesis, for it is 
nothing more, Mr. Hartt advanced the additional idea, that in 
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unison with the general course of nature decorative forms began 
with simple elements and developed by systematic methods to 
complex forms. Take for example the series of designs shown 
in Fig. 488. The meander a made up of simple parts would, 
according to Mr. Hartt, by further elaboration under the super* 
vision of the muscles of the eye, develop into b. This, in time, 
into r, and so on until the elegant anthemium was achieved. The 
series shown in Fig. 489 would develop in a similar way, or other- 
wise would be produced by modification in free-hand copying 
of the rectilinear series. The processes here suggested, although 
to all appearances reasonable enough, should not be passed over 
without careful scrutiny. 

Taking the first series, we observe that the ornaments are 
projected in straight continuous lines or zones, which are filled 
in with more or less complex parts, rectilinear and geometrically 
accurate. Still higher forms are marvelously intricate and grace- 
ful, yet not less geometric and symmetrical. 

Let us turn to the primitive artisan, and observe him at work 
with rtide brush and stylus upon the rounded and irregular forms 
of his utensils and wea[X)ns, or upon skins, bark, and rock sur- 
faces. Is it proljable that with his free hand directed by tlK eye 
alone he will be able to achieve these rhythmic geometric fonm. 
It seems to me that the whole tendency is in the opposite direction. 
I venture to surmise that if there had hetn ik> other resources 
than those named above the typical rectilinear fret would never 
have been known, at least to the primitive world; for, notwith- 
standing the contrary statement by Professor Hartt, the fret is 
in its more highly-developed ftHtns extremely difficult to follow 
with the eye and to delineate with the hand. Until arts, geometric 
in their construction, arose to create and to coptbine mechanically 
the necessary elements and motives, and lead the way by a long 
series of object-lessons to ideas of geometric combination, our 
typical border ornament would not be possible. Such arts are 
the textile arts and architecture. These brought into existence 
forms and ideas not met with in nature and not primarily thought 
of by man, and combined them in defiance of human conceptions 
of grace. Geometric ornament is the offspring of technique. — 
W, H. Holmes, Reparts of the Bureau of Ethnology, 4:444^5. 
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THE DANCE ^ 

While the significance which pictorial art in lifeless material 
has acquired among the higlier peoples can be discerned, at 
least in the germ, among the lower tribes, the great social power 
which the living picture, the dance, once jwssessed, can hardly 
be guessed to-day. The modem dance is only a degenerated 
sesthetical and social remnant ; the primitive dance is the most 
immediate, most perfect, and most efficient expression of the 
primitive aesthetic feeling. 

The characteristic mark of the dance is the rhythmical order 
of the motions. There is no dance without rhythm. The dances 
of hunting [>eoplcs can he divided, according to their character, 
into two groups — mimetic and gymnastic dances. The mimetic 
dances consist of rhythmical imitations of the motions of animals 
and men, while the movements in gymnastic dances follow no 
natural mcKlel. Both kinds appear side b} side among the most 
primitive tribes. 

Best known are the gymnastic dances of the .Australians, the 
corroborries, which have lx*cn describeii in nearly ever}- account 
of Australian travel, for they are known over the whole continent. 
The corrohorries are always performed at night, and generally 
by moonliglit. We do not, however, consider it necessary, for 
that reason, to regard them as religious ceremonies. Moonlight 
nights are chosen probably not Ixcause they are holy, but because 
they are clear. The dancers are usually men, while women form 
the orchestra. Frequently several tribes join in a great dancing 
festival ; four hundred {>articipants having occasionally been 
counted in \1ctoria. The largest and most noteworthy festi\^ls 
apparently take place on the conclusion of a ptisc ; moreover, 
all the more irnjxjrtant events of Australian life are celebrated 
by dances — the ripening of a fruit, the Ixginning of the oyster 
dredging, the initiation of the youth, a meeting with a friendly 
tribe, the march to battle, a successful hunt. The corroborrics of 
different occasions and of <liffcrent tribes are so like one another 
that the obsen'^er is acquainted with them all when he has seen 
one. Let us suppose ourselves attending one described by 
Thomas in the colony of X'ictoria. The scene is a clearing in the 
bu^. In the middle of it blazes a large fire, the ruddy glare 
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of which is mingled with the bluish light of the full moon. The 
dancers are not yet visible; they have retired into the dark 
shrubbery to put on their festal decorations. On one side of the 
fire are assembled the women who are to form the orchestra. 
All at once a crackling and rustling are heard, and the dancers 
appear. The thirty men who have entered within the circle 
of the firelight have all painted, with white earth, rings around 
the eyes and long streaks on the body and limbs. They wear, 
besides, tufts of leaves on their ankles and an apron of hide 
around their loins. Meanwhile the women have arranged 
themselves, facing one another, into a horsesh(>e-shape<l group. 
They are entirely naked. luach holds on her knees a neatly 
folded and tiglitly stretched ofX)ssnm skin, which serves at other 
times as a robe, netween them and the fire stands the director. 
He wears the usual apron of opossum skin, and holds a slick in 
each hand. The s|>cctators sit or stand around in a large circle. 
The director casts a searching glance at the dancers, then turns 
and slowly approaches the women. He strikes his two sticks 
abruptly together; the dancers have arranged themselves with 
the rapidity of lightning in a line, an<l advance ; then they halt. 
A new pause, while the director reviews the line. All is in 
order, and now at last he gives the signal, lie In’gins by beating 
the time with his two sticks ; the dancers fall in with the move- 
ment; the women sing and beat on the o|K)ssuin hides, and the 
corroborry begins. It is astonishing how accurately the time is 
kept ; the tunes and the movements are all in unison. The dancers 
move as smoothly as the best-tniined tellet-lroupe. They as- 
sume all possible jx>sitions, sometimes springing aside, sometimes 
advancing, sometimes retiring one or two steps ; they stretch and 
bend themselves, swing their anns and stamp with their feet. 
Nor is the director idle. While he is beating .the time wdth his 
sticks, he continually executes a peculiar nasal song, louder or 
more softly by turn, as he makes a step forward or backward. 
He does not stand in the same place for an instant; now he 
turns toward the dancers, now toward the women, who then 
lift up their voices with all their might. The dancers gradually 
become more excited; the time-sticks arc stnick faster; the 
motions become more rapid and vigorous; the dancers shake 
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themselves, spring into the air to an incredible height, and 
finally utter a shrill cry, as if from one mouth. An instant 
later, and they have all vanished into the bushes as suddenly 
as they came out of them. 1 he place retH^ empty for a 
while. Then the director gives the signal anew, and the dancers 
again appear. This time they fonn a curved line. In other 
respects the vsccond part is like a continuation of the first one. 
The women advance, beating and singing at times as loud as 
if they would split their throats, at other times so softly that their 
murmuring is hardly audible. The ending is similar to that 
of the fir#t part; and a third, fourth, and fifth act are performed 
in a similar style. At one time, however, the dancers form a 
l>and four files deep: the first line springs aside; those behind 
it advance, and in this way the mass moves forward toward 
the women. The troop look> now like an inextricable tangle of 
bodies and limh>; and one would think the dancers were about 
to break one anotlier’s skulls with their wildly brandished sticks. 
Hut in reality a strict regulation prevails now as in the earlier 
j>art of the dance. The excitement is at its height; the dancers 
cry out, stamp, and jumt>; the women beat lime as if they were 
crazy, and sing with all the strength of their lungs : the fire, which 
is blazing up high, scatters a shower of red sparks over the wdld 
scene: an<l then the director raises his arms high over his head; 
a loud clapj)ing breaks through the tunnilt, and the next instant 
the dancers arc gone. The women and the spectators rise and 
disperse to their miatus. A half hour later nothing is stirring 
in the moonlit clearing except the waning fire. Such is an Aus- 
tralian corroborry, 

Tlte corroborry of the men. as we have said, always offers 
substantially the same spectacle, but the dance of the women, 
which is apparently much more rarely introduced, presents a 
very different character. We owe the best description of the 
woman’s dance to Eyre. “The dancing women/’ he says, ‘*clasp 
their hands over their heads, lock their feet, and press their knees 
together. Then the legs arc thrown outward from the knee — 
while the feet and hands remain in their original position— and 
are brought together again so quickly as to give a sharp sound 
wjien they strike. This dance is perfonned either by one girl 
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alone, or by several, at pleasure. Sometimes, too, a woman 
dances it alone before a fill of male dancers in order to excite 
their passion. In anqdhcr figure the feet are kept close together 
on the ground, md move forward, while describing 

a small semicircle, by^jl^lp^ wriggling of the body. This 
dance is almost solely perf<>rmed by young girls in concert.'' The 
corroborries of the Tasmanians, so far as can be judged from the 
scanty accounts we have of them, did not differ from those of 
the Australians. 

The striking resemblance which we have so far remarked 
at every step between the Australians atid the M incopies extends 
also to the dance. The dances of the Mincopics so resemble 
tho.se of the Australians that they might he interchangeciblc wdth 
them. Tlie occasions are the same — a visit of friends, and I>e- 
ginning of a season, recovery from illness, and the end of a 
period of mourning; in short, every event which would excite a 
joyful feeling in tlie people. In addition to these, larger festivals 
are celebrated, to which several tribes resort. On a little clear- 
ing in the midst of the thick jungle, says Man, arc collected 
more than a hundred I)e|)ainted men and women. The mtx^n 
pours down its soft light, while out of every hut the ruddy glow 
of fires casts wierd shadows through the scattered groups. On 
one side sit in a row the women who are to sing in chorus the 
refrain of the dancing song ; on the other side are seen the 
dusky forms of the spectators, many of whom take part in the 
{performance by cla{)ping their hands in unison. The director, 
who is likewise the {x>et and com|Poser of the dance melotly, 
stations himself where he can be seen by all; his f<xpt resting 
on the narrow end of the .sounding-board, and, supfwprting his 
body on a s^)ear or a lx)w% he beats the time for the singers and 
dancers, tapping on the sounding-board with the sole or the 
heel of his other fwt. During his solo, which has the character 
of a recitative, all the other voices are .silent, and the sjpectators 
remain motionless; but as soon as the sign for the refrain is 
given, a number of dancers plunge in wild excitement into the 
arena, and, while performing their parts with passionate energy, 
the song of the women becomes stronger. The dancer Ixjnds his 
back and throws his whole weight upon one leg, which is bent 
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at the knee. His hands are extifended forward at the height of 
his breast, the thumb of one being Held between the thumb and 
forefinger of the other, while the oth||J fingers are extended 
upward. In this |K)siti or he advaiices|l|hbpping on one foot and 
stamping on the ground with the ot|pK||ir every second motion. 
He thus crosses the whole arena forward and backward, to the 
time of the sounding-board and the song. When the dancer 
tires, he indulges himself in a little change by giving the time 
in a peculiar fashion, bending his knees and raising his heels 
from the ground exactly according to the measure. As in Aus- 
tralia, in the Adaman Islands the \vomen do not take part in 
the dances of men. But they have their own dances, which, 
according to the accounts of some eyewitnesses, are of rather 
doubtful propriety. Man's description, however, furnishes 
nothing remarkable concerning them. He says that the women 
swing their anns forward and backward, while their knees 
are bent and moved up and down. Now^ and then the dancer 
advances tw^o steps and begins the movements anew. 

Tlie Bushmen have so lively a talent for mimicry that we 
might expect to see it e.cercised in their dances. Nevertheless, 
the accounts, wdiich are scanty enough, mention only gymnastic 
dancers. The most complete description of a Bushman dance 
is found in Burchell. The dance took place in the evening in a 
hut that belonged to the head man, “and there were in it as 
many persons of lx)th sexes as could sit in a circle and leave 
the dancers standing room. A bright fire was blazing close by 
the entrance. The dancer was in an ecstacy of vivacity and sat- 
isfaction. in which he cared for nothing about him and hardly 
thouglit of himself. As an adult can hardly stand up, even in the 
largest hut, the dancer was obliged to support himself on two 
long sticks, which he held in his hands and which rested on the 
floor as far apart as was conveniently practicable. Consequently 
his body was bent forward in an extremely constrained position, 
and a very aw^kw^ard one for dancing. On the other hand, his 
limbs were not restrained by clothing, for he wore nothing but 
his jackal’s skin. In this position he danced without pausing. 
Sometimes he did not even support himself on the sticks. It 
was the privilege of each of the company, when his turn came, 
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to take his place and dance as long as he pleased ; then another 
put on the rattle, which is there generally used. This dance is 
peculiar, and so far as I know there is nothing like it among 
any other savage tribes on the globe. One foot was firmly 
planted, while the other was kept in rapid and irregular motion, 
but without suffering any notable change of place, although the 
knee and lower }>art of the leg moved hither atid thither as far 
as tlie position pennitted. The anus, having to supix^rt the 
body, were only slightly moved. The dancer sang all the while, 
keeping time with his movements. Sometimes he let his body 
down and raised it again quickly, till at last, wearied by the 
difficult motions, he sank to the ground to catch his breath. lie 
continued to sing, however, and moved his IkkIv, keeping time 
with the singing of the s|)ectators. After a few^ minutes he rose 
again and resumed his dance with new vigour. When one leg 
was tired, or when the course of the dance brought it alxmt, the 
turn of the other came. The dancer wore a kind of rattle on each 
ankle, which was made of four springboks’ ears joined together, 
containing a number of pieces of ostrich-egg sliells, which gave 
at each movement of the foot a sound that was not un{>lcasant 
or harsh, and considerably enhanced the effect of the |x?rfonn- 
ance. Although only one t)€rson could dance at a time, the 
whole company present took part in the ceremony, all the mem- 
bers, as well as the dancers, accompanying and as.sisting in the 
evening’s entertainment. This accom|>animent consisted of 
singing and drumming; all sang and kept time by gently clap- 
ping their hands. The words they used, which mean nothing in 
themselves, were ae-o, continually repeated. The liands 

were struck together at the sound O, and the dancer pronounced 
the syllables lVa^7va-kuh. Neither sex was excluded from the 
singing, and, though the voices did not all give the same tone, 
they were still in gocxl accord. Tlie girls sang five or, six tones 
higher, and in a much more animated manner.” A dance which 
was performed in the oi>en air in the presence of Arbousset and 
Daumas was of an entirely different character. The Bushmen, 
according to their account, "‘would not dance until they had 
eaten and were full, and then in the middle of the kraal by 
moonlight. The movements consisted of irregular leaps, and 
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were, to borrow a native comparison, like those of a herd of 
gamJK)ning calves. The dancers jumped till they were tired out 
and covered with t>erspiration. The thousand-voice cries they 
uttered and die movements they executed were so diHicult that 
now one, now another were seen to fall to the ground completely 
exhausted and covered with blood, which streamed from their 
nostrils. On that account ttis dance was called mokoma, or 
blood dance/' 

Our information concerning the dances of the Fuegians is 
very scanty. Dramatic rej)resentations, some of which may be 
mimetic dances, are mentioned of only one tribe, the Yahgans. 
Of gymnastic dances among them we know absolutely nothing, 
but we should not therefore presume that they have none. Of 
the dances of the llotocudo, loo, not a word can be found in most 
of the accounts. The Prince of Wied expressly denied that there 
were any, but Hhrenreich saw some after the princess visit and 
has described them: “On festive occasions, as when a success- 
ful hunt or a victory is celebrated or a stranger is received, the 
whole horde collects at night around the camp fire for the dance. 
Men and women form a circle in motley arrangement, each 
dancer jdaces his arms around the necks of his neighbours, and 
then the whole circle l)egins to turn toward tlie right or tihe 
left, all stamping at once lustily wdth the foot of the side toward 
which they arc turning and drawing the other foot quickly after 
it. Soon with Ik)wc(1 heads they press more and more closely 
u{>on one another, after which they break ranks. All the while 
a monotonous song is sung, the time of which is followed by 
the feet/' 

Among the Eskimo, at least in the descriptions, the gymnastic 
dances are of somewhat less account than the mimetic. “The 
dances,** savs Boas, “are held in summer in the o|>en air, but 
in w^inter in a feast-house built on purpose for them. This 
house is a large dome of snow, about fifteen English feet high 
and twenty feet in diameter. In the middle of it is a pillar 
of snow about five feet high on which the lamps stand. When 
the villagers collect in this building for singing and dancing, the 
married women station themselves in a line along the wall and 
the unmarried ones form a second concentric circle, while the 
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meii sit in the inner circle. The children form two 
the sides of the door. At the beginning of the festival one of 
the men seizes the drum, steps into the open space near the 
door, and begins to sing and dance. The songs ar# composed by 
the singer himself, and satirical compositions are most in favour 
on these occasions. While the men are silently listening, the 
women join in a chorus with tlie words *amna aya/ The dancer, 
who remains at the same place, stamps rhythmically with his 
feet and swings his body hither and thither, beating the drum 
all the time. While dancing he strips himself to the waist, 
keeping on only his breeches and boots/’ In another gymnastic 
dance, which Bancroft, for some reason unmentioned, calls the 
national dance of the Eskimo, each of the girls steps in suc- 
cession into the midst of the circle while the others dance around 
her with hands entwined, singing. “The most extravagant mo- 
tions gain the greatest applause.’’ While the gymnastic dances 
are usually solos, several actors may appear at the same time 
in the mimetic dances. “The dancers, who are commonly young 
men, bare themselves to the waist or even apf>ear quite naked. 
They execute numerous burle.sque imitations of birds and ani- 
mals, w'hile their movements are accornjianicd with the beating 
of tambourines and singing They are sometimes fantastically 
dressed in breeches of sealskin and reindeer hitle and w^ar 
feathers or a coloured cloth on their heads.” The representations 
are, however, not limited to animal life. A monotonous re- 
frain, accompanied by drumming, calls one young man after 
another upon the dancing place till a circle of about twenty is 
formed. Then begins a series of pantomimic representations of 
love, jealousy, hatred, and friendship.” 

As compared with the unifonn character of the corroborry, 
the mimetic dances in Australia afford a great diversity. The 
animal dances, again, have the first place. There are emu, dingo, 
frog, and butterfly <lances, but no other seems to enjoy such 
general popularity as the kangaroo dance, which has b^n de- 
scribed by numerous travellers. All agree in admiring the mi- 
metic talent which the natives display in them. Nothing more 
comical and no more successful imitation, says Mundy, could 
be imagined than to see the dancers all hop{>ing round in rivalry. 
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Eyre saw the kangaroo dance on Lake Victoria ‘‘so admirably 
executed that it would have called down thunders of applause 
in any European theatre/* Subjects for mimetic dances are 
afforded by the two most important events of human life — ^love 
and the battle. Mundy describes a mimic war dance which he 
saw in New South Wales. The dancers performed first a series 
of complicated and wild movements in which clubs, spears, 
lxx>merangs, and shields were brandished. Then “all at once 
the mass dividecl into groups, and with deafening shrieks and 
passionate cries they sjirang upon one another in a hand-to-hand 
fight. One si<le was s|>ecdily driven out of the field and pur- 
sued into the darkness, whence howls, groans, and the strokes 
of clubs could be heard, producing the perfect illusion of a 
terrible massacre. Suddenly the whole troup>e again came up 
close to the fire, and having arranged themselves in two ranks, 
the time of the music was changed. The dancers moved in 
slower rhythm, accompanying every step wdth stamping and a 
grunting sound, (iradually the drum beats and the movements 
liecamc more rapid till they attained as nearly a lightning-like 
velocity as the human ImkIv can reach. Sometimes the dancers 
all sj)rang into the air to a surprising height, and when they 
struck the ground again the calves of their widely spreading 
legs trembled so violently that the stripes of white clay looked 
like wriggling snakes, and a loud hissing filled the air.'’ The 
love dances of the Australians are passed over in most of the 
accounts with a few suggestive references. They are hardly 
suitable for exhaustive descriptions. *T have seen dances," 
writes Hixlgkinson, “which consist of the most repulsive of 
obscene motions that one can imagine, ami, although I w^as alone 
in the tlarkncss, and nobody observed my presence, I was 
ashamed to be a witness of such abomination." It will be suf- 
ficient to consider one dance of this sort — the kaaro of the 
Wachandi: “The festival begins with the first new moon after 
the yams are rif>e, an<i is opened by the men with an eating and 
drinking bout ; then a dance is executed in the moonlight around 
a pit which is surrounded with shrubbery. The pit and the 
shrubbery represent the female organ, which they are made 
to Tesemble, while the sjiears swung by the men represent the 
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male member. The men jump around, betraying their sexual 
excitement with the wildest and most passionate gestures, 
thrusting their st)ears into the pit/* In this dance Scherer, the 
historian of literature, has discovered the “primitive germ of 
poetry/' War and love are, as we have said, the chief motives 
stimulating the Australians to mimetic dances, but less sug- 
gestive scenes are also representeil. Thus a canoe dance is t>er- 
formed in the north. For it the participants “paint themselves 
whh white and red and carry sticks to represent pad<lles. The 
dancers, arrange themselves in two ranks ; each one holds the 
stick behind his back and moves his feet altemaiely wdth the 
rhythm of the song. At a signal all bring their sticks forward 
and swing them rhythmically back and forth like paddles, as if 
they were paddling in one of their light canoes, h'inally. we 
may mention a mimetic dance that symlKiIizes death and the 
resurrection. Parker saw it when among the aborigines at 
Loddon. The performance was led by an old man who had 
leanied the dance from the Northwestern tribes. “The dancers 
held boughs in their hands, with which they gently fanned 
themselves over the shoulders, and after they had tlanccd for 
some time in rows and half circles they gra<hially collected into 
a close circular group. They then slowly sank to the ground, 
and, hiding tlicir heads under the Ixiuglis. they rq>resented the 
approach, and, in the perfectly motiimless position in which they 
remained for some time, the condition of death. Then the old 
man gave the sign by abruptly l>egintnng a new' lively dance and 
wildly flourishing his lK>ugh over the re.sting group. All sprang 
up at once and fell into the joyous dance that was intended to 
signify the return to life of the soul after death.'' 

No protracted research is needed to estimate the pleasure 
these gymnastic and mimetic performances afford to the f)er- 
fonners and the spectators. ITiere is no erther artistic act which 
moves and excite.s all men like the dance. In it primitive men 
doubtless finci the most intense aesthetic enjoyment of which 
they are generally capable. Most primitive dance movements 
are very energetic. We neetl only to go back to the years of 
our childhood to recollect die lively pleasure that was asso- 
ciated with such vigorous and rapid motion.s, provided that in 
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them a certain measure of duration and exertion was not ex- 
ceeded. Ami this feeling was the stronger as the emotional 
tension relieved by them was more intense. To continue un- 
moved outwardly when inwardly disturbed is a great pain, and 
it is a delight to give vent 10 inner pressure by outer movements. 
VV^e have seen, in fact, that occasion is given for dances among 
hunting tribes by any event that excites the mobile feelings of 
the primitive peoples. The Australian dances around the booty 
he has secured as the child hops around his Christmas tree. 

Yet if the dance movements were only active the pleasure 
of energetic m<ition would soon give place to the unpleasant 
feeling of weariness. The aesthetic character of the dance 
lies less in the energy than in the order of the movements. 
We have pronounced rhythm the most important property of 
the dance, and have thereby only given expression to the •pe- 
culiar feeiing of primitive men, who observe before all else 
a strict rliythmical regulation of the movements in their dances. 
‘*lt is astonishing.'* says Myre in his description of Australian 
<lances, “to see how i>erfcctly the time is maintained, and how 
admirably exact is the coincidence of the motions cf the dancers 
with the intonations of the music." And a similar impression 
has l>een made uiK)n all who have observed the dances of the 
primitive men I'liis enjoyment of rhythm is witliout doubt 
deeply seated iif the human organization. It is, however, an ex- 
aggeration to say that the rhythmical is always the natural form 
of our movements; however, a large portion of them, particularly 
those which serve in making a change of place, are executed 
naturally in rhythmical fonn. Further, every stronger emo- 
tional excitement, as Spencer has justly observed, tends to 
express itself in rhythmical movements of the body; and Gurney 
adds the j>cTtinent remark that every emotional movement is in 
and of itself rhythmical. In this way the rhythm of the motions 
of the <lance apf)ears to he simply the natural fonn of the move- 
ments of locomotion sharply and powerfully exalted by the 
pressure of emotional excitement. The value of rhythm as a 
factor of pleasure is still not accounted for by this observation ; 
although we can not make a definition avail as an explanation, 
We are comi>elIe(l to receive it for the present as a finality. In 
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any case the pleasure is felt by primitive at least as strongly as 
by civilized peoples. The study of their i>oetry and music will 
supply us with further evidence. 

So far it has not been necessary to distinguish between gym- 
nasiftc and mimetic dances, for the pleasure in energetic and 
rhythmical movements is enjoyed in both kinds alike. The mi- 
metic dances afford primitive man a further delight which he 
does not find in the gymnastic dances. They gratify his pro- 
pensity for imitation, which sometimes a[)pears to be develoi>ed 
into a real passion. The Bushmen take the greatest pleasure in 
“imitating with deceptive exactness the movements of particular 
men or animals T “all the Australian aborigines have a siirpris- 
ing gift of mimicry/’ which they exercise on every occasion; 
and it is told of the Fiiegians that “they rej>eat with jK*rfect 
accuracy every word of a remark pleasing to them that is made 
in their presence, copying even the manner and the bearing of 
the speaker/' In respect to this trait, a striking analogy exists 
l)etween primitive jieoples and the f)rimitive individual, the child. 
The same passion for mimicry can be observeil in our children, 
and in them, too, it is not unfrequently gratifieti in. mimetic 
dances. The propensity to imitation is certainly a universal human 
property, but it does not prevail with the same force in all grades 
of development. In the lowest stages of culture it is almost 
irresistible in all members of society. But the more the differ- 
ences between the several social members increase with the 
progress of civilization the less (kx;s its power become, and the 
most highly cultivated person strives above all to lie like himself 
only. Consequently the mimetic dances which play so large a 
part among the primitive tribes are put further and further into 
the background, and have a place left for them only in the chiltl 
world, where the primitive man is forever returning to live anew. 
The highest pleasure-giving value must doubtless be ascribed 
to those mimetic dances which represent the working of human 
passions — as, in the first rank, war dances and love dances; for 
while they, no less than the gymnastic and the other mimetic 
dances, satisfy the liking for active and rhythmic movements and 
the propensity to imitate, they afford besules that beneficent 
cleansing and freeing of the mind from the wild, turbulent 
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passions that vent themselves through them — that kaiharsis 
which Aristotle declared to be the highest and the best effect 
of tragedy. '^This last fonn ot mimetic dance constitutes in fact 
the transition to the hama, which appears, from the point of 
view of development of history, as a differentiated form of the 
dance. When we seek to distinguish oetween the dance and 
the drama among primitive j>eoples, we have to depend on an 
external mark — the presence or absence of rhythm. But both 
are at the bottom identical in nature and effect at this stage of 
develojwnent. 

Pleasure in vigorous and rhythmical motions, pleasure in 
imitation, pleasure in the discharge of violent emotions — these 
factors afford a satisfactory explanation of the passion with 
which primitive ]>eoples cultivate the dancing art. The joys of 
the dance are of course most intensely and immediately ex- 
j>erienccd by the dancers themselves. But the delights which 
blaze in the actors stream out likewise over the spectators, and 
these have further an enjoyment which is denied the others. 
The dancer can not regard himself or his associates; he can not 
enjoy the view of the lusty, regular, alternating movements, 
singly and in mass, as the beholders do. He feels the dance, 
but does not see it ; the spectator dcx^s not fee! the dance, 
but sees it, ( hi the other hand, the dancer is compensated by 
the knowledge that he is drawing the good will and admiration 
of his public toward himself. In this way both parties rise 
to a passionate excitement ; they become intoxicated by the tones 
and movements ; the enthusiasm rises higher and higher, and 
swells finally into a real madness, which not rarely breaks out 
with violence. When we contemplate the powerful effects which 
the primitive dances prcnluce u^xin the actors as well as upon the 
spectators, we can understand wuthout further inquiry why the 
dance has often acquired the significance of a religious ceremony. 

It is quite natural for the primitive man to suppose that the 
exercises which make so powerful an impression upon him can 
also exert a definite influence on the spiritual and demoniacal 
I)owers whose disposition controls his fate. So he executes 
dances in order to frighten away or to propitiate the ghosts and 
demons, Parker has described an Australian dance which was 
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intended to propitiate Mindi, a terrible demon, and secure his 
aid against the enemies of the tribe: “Rude images, one large 
fi^re and two small ones, carved out of bark and painted, were 
SCT up in a distant spot. The place was strictly tabooed. The 
men, and after them the women, decked in foliage and carrying 
a small rod with a tuft of feathers in their hands, danced up to 
the spot in a single, sharply curved line ; and. having gone round 
it several times, they approached the principal figure and touched 
it timidly with their rods.” A similar figure appeared in the re- 
ligious dance observed by Kyre at Moorunde. “The dancers, 
who were painted and adorned as usual, wore tufts of cockatw 
feathers on their heads. Some also carried sticks with similar 
tufts in their hands, while others held Ininches of green foliage. 
After they had danced a while they withdrew, and when they 
appeared again they carried a curious rude figure which rose 
high in the air. It consisted of a bundle of grass am! reeds 
wrapped in a kangaroo skin, the inner si<le of which was turned 
out and wks painted all over with little white circles. A slender 
.stick with a large tuft of feathers, which was intended to repre- 
sent the heatl, projectecl from the upper eml, and at the sides 
were two sticks with tufts of feathers ccdoiircd red, representing 
the hamls. In front was a stick about six inches long, with a 
thick knot of grass at the end. around which was wrap|>ed a 
piece of old cloth. This was painted white, and repre.scnted the 
navel. The whole figure was alxntt eight feet long, and was 
evidently intended to represent a tnan. It was carried for a 
considerable time in the dance. Afterward two standsirds tiK»k 
its place, which were harmed of [K")les and were lK)ntc by two 
persons. These. t(X), finally disapj)earcil, and the dancers a<l- 
vanced with their s[>ears.“ It is very probable that other primi- 
tive f>eoples have religiotis dances : hut they have not yet Ixren 
descril)ed. hven in Australia religious <lances have Iwen coni- 
jjaratively sehlom observed. (lerland says, indeed, that “origi- 
nally all dances were religious but he has not l)een able to prove 
this a.ssertion. In fact, it has no support, so far as is known to 
us. There is nothing to require us to suppose that the Austra- 
lian dances possesse<l originally any other meaning than the 
one they now suggest to an unprejudiced view. Only the smaller 
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number bear the character of religious ceremonies; the great 
majority aim only at aesthetic expression and the aesthetic stimu- 
lation of passionate emotional movements. 

The purpose is not identical with the effect. While the pur- 
[)ose of most primitive dances is purely aesthetic, their effect ex- 
tends widely and mightily beyond ^esthetic limits. No other 
primitive art has so high a f ractical and cullurai meaning as the 
dance. From the height of our civilization we are at first in- 
clineil to lcx>k for this meaning in the association of the sexes 
which the dance brings about. This is, indeed, the only social 
function that is left to the modern dance. But the primitive 
dance and the modem dance are so extremely different in their 
character that no conclusion whatever can be draw n from the one 
as to the other. The particular feature which has caused the 
iTKKlern dance to be favoured by both sexes — the close and 
familiar [)airing of the male and the female dancers — is absent 
from most of the primitive dances. The dances of hunting peo- 
ples are usually executed by the men alone, while the women 
have only to care for the musical accompaniment. There are, 
however, dances in wluch men and women take part together, 
and these arc for the most part undoubtedly calculated to excite 
sexual passion. We may further assert that even the male dances 
promote sexual association, A skilful and sturdy dancer will 
certainly not ^ail to make a profound impression upon the female 
sjiectators; and as a skilful and sturdy dancer is also a skilful 
and strong hunter and warrior, the dance may contribute in this 
W'ay to sexual selection and to the improvement of the race. 
Yet, however great may be the significance of the primitive dance 
in this res|x*cl, it is still not great enough to justify by itself the 
assumption that no other primitive art exercises so important a 
cultural function as the dance. 

dances of the hunting peoples are, as a rule, mass dances. 
Generally the men of the tribe, not rarely the members of sev- 
eral tribes, join in the exercises, and the whole assemblage then 
moves according to one law in one time. All who have described 
the dances have referred again and again to tliis '‘wonderful” 
unison of the movements. In the heat of the dance the several 
participants are fused together as into a single being, which is 
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stirred and moved as by one feeling. During the dance they are 
in a condition of complete social unification, and the dancing 
group feels and acts like a single organism. The social sigpufi^ 
cance of the primitive dance lies precisely in tim effect of social 
unification. It brings and accustoms a number of men Who, in 
their loose and precarious conditions of life, are driven irregu- 
arly hither and thither by different individual needs and desires 
to act under one impulse with one feeling for one object. It 
introduces order and connection, at least occasionally, into the 
rambling, fluctuating life of the hunting tribes. It is, besides 
wars, perhaps the only factor that makes their solidarity vitally 
I>erceptible to the adherents of a primitive tribe, and it is at the 
same time one of the best preparations for war, for the gymnastic 
dances corrcsjond in more than one respect to our military ex- 
ercises. It would be hard to overestimate the importance of 
the primitive dance in the culture development of mankiml. All 
higher civilization is conditioned ujxm the uniformly ordered co- 
o|>cration* of individual scKial elements, and primitive men are 
trained to this co-operation by the dance. 

The hunting tril>es appear to have some jK*rception of the 
socializing influence of their dances. In Australia the ccprrohorry 
at least serves "as an assurance of f)eace l>etwecn single tril>cs. 
Two tribes, desiring to confinn mutual g(x>d feeling, dance it 
together.” On the Adaman islands the trills hold a market fair 
in connection with their joint dancing festivals. It is proper to 
remark, finally, in order to estimate the full influence of these 
intertribal festivals, that they are often of very considerable 
duration. Lurnholtz tells, for example, of one that cKCupied six 
entire wrecks. 

The fact that the highest significance of the dance lies in its 
socializing influence accounts for its former pow'cr and its present 
decay. Even under the most favourable conditions only a some- 
what limited number of persons can engage in a dance at once. 
Wc have seen that among the Australians and on the Andaman 
Islands men of several tribes dance together ; but hunting tribes 
have only small poll lists. With the progress of culture and the 
improvement of the means of production the social groups in- 
crease; the small hordes grow into tribes, the members of which 
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arc much too numerous for all to join in a common dance; and 
in this way the dance gradually loses its socializing function, and 
consequently loses also its importance. Among huntirjf peoples 
the dance is a public festival ceremony; amcng modern civilized 
nations it is either an empty theatrical spectacle on the stage, or, 
in the ballroom, a simple social enjoyment. The only social 
function left it is that of facilitating the mutual approach of 
the sexes, and even in this respect its value has become very ques- 
tionable. moreover, suppose that the primitive dance 

served as a m ediuiTi ^for sexual sel ection toward the improvement 
of ThFIrace . as the tnosF a ctive and ski lfu l hunter is also usii^^ 
the most persistent and nimble dancer. But mental rather than 
IxMlily vigour prevails in our stage of civilization, and the heroes 
and heroines of the ballroom often enough play but a sorry part 
in sober life. The l>allet of civilization, finally, with its repulsive 
sprawling attitudes and distorted perversions of Nature, may, to 
speak mildly, at best hut satisfy vulgar curiosity. It can not be 
said that the dance has won in aesthetic what it has lost in social 
significance by the development of civilization. We have already 
pronounced u[K>n the a.tistic \alue of our ballet, and the purely 
.'esthetic enjoyment which our society dances as dances afford 
to the participants and to the spectators is hardly sufficient to 
account for their [xipularity. The modern dance presents it^^elf 
to us in every respect as a vestigial organ which has become use- 
less in consequence of changed conditions of life, and has there- 
fore degenerated. Its former great function has been long since 
transferred to other arts. What the dance was for the social 
life of the hunting trills, poetry is for civilized nations. — E. 
Gr«»ssk. The of Art, 207-31, (Copyright, 1897, by 

1 ). Appleton & Co.) 

PRIMITIVE DRAMA AND PANTOMIME 

We have seen in the fonner chapters how intimately music 
and dancing are connected. Primitive dances have in the most 
cases a special meaning: they have to represent something and 
Iiave therefore a pixsition among the other arts quite different 
from the mtxlern dances, j At such representations no words 
ase spoken, hut mimicr>^ and gestures are not less a language, 
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far better fitted to explain the action than the primitive language 
of words. These pantomimes, as we may call them, arc indeed 
a primitive drama, and as music is always connected with dances 
one may judge how great the importance was that music had 
on these occasions. Dramatic music, or musical drama, if you 
like, is not an occasional union of two different arts, it is origi- 
nally one organism, and at the same time the earliest manifesta- 
tion of human art in general. Therefore, Richard Wagner's 
artistic genius again correctly defined the essential character of 
the drama when he said: “Long before the epic songs of Moiner 
had become a matter of literary concern they had nourished 
among a people as actually represented works of art. supjK>rted 
by the voice and gesture, so to s|>cak, as concentrated, fixed, 
lyric, dancing songs (“verdichtete, gefestigte, lyrische Gesangs- 
taiue"), in which the poets' fondness of resting with the de- 
scription of the action and the repetiton of heroic dialogues pre- 
vailed.’’ In one word, the historical order of all the branches of 
I^oetry (Ujcs not begin with the ejx)s — as fre(iuently taught — but 
with the drama, lyric coming next, the e|K>s lastly. This is the 
order the cthnologi>t can trace, tliis is at the same lime the 
most simple and natural way in the development of t>oetry. 
Tlie epos requires for all its psychologiad details so much |)olish 
of language, so much grammar and refined style in follow all 
the different shades of expression as to render very difficult our 
expecting this from very primitive fx'opic. lo»r the dramatic 
representation mimicry and gestures arc not only quite sfiffi- 
cient but the only effective means for cxplairing the action ti» 
an audience of different tribes, which sometimes do not under- 
stand their respective dialects and arc accustomed to converse 
in gesture languagc.'^^ 

Unfortunately Richard Wagner lo.st his advantageous position 
(just as in speaking of dance and music) when elaborating his 
intuitive idea. Then he calixl those dancing songs ‘*a middle- 
way station from the ancient lyri: to the drama,” although the 
pantomime cannot i)ossibIy he the very beginning of poetry and 
a middleway station at the same time. Wagner ccmstantly over- 
looks the fact that the primitive drama is pantomime only, not 
poetry as well, no words l)eing H]K>ken in it. It is not until 
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later cwi that other arts, poetry among them, begin to show their 
genius, which they unfold and develop in the same propor- 
tion as they become independent and separate themselves 
from the common trun^:. This done it would be con^iary to all 
laws of development that the accomplished arts should once more 
form an organic union as they might have harmed in their 
I)rimitive state. Therefore, the attempt to unite the accom- 
plished arts in eoual rank to a single art work is theoretically 
a contradiction and practically an^ imf)os>ibility. The result of 
such an attempt was alw'ays that the composer either spoiled his 
art by a theoretical prejudice or practically acted contrar}^ to his 
rules. Wagner's artistic genius was never in doubt for a single 
moment which way to go, and therefore his theory has remained 
an intolerable chaos, w^hilc his art has flourished in unrivalled 
splendour. 

1'hus we have reached the most recent phase of the drama 
before speaking a single word of the original pantomime, a 
prfK>f how far-reaching and important it is to settle its character, 
of which we are now' going to give a few' examples. 

The dances of the Damaras consist mostly of mimic repre- 
sentations c)f the movements of oxen and sheep. The dancers 
accomjxuiy their ge.Nticulations by monotonous tunes, and keep 
time by clapping the bands and striking the ground with their 
feet. In the Xgnmbi forest in Africa the gorilla is the object 
of mimic representations, during wdiich an iron bell is rung and 
a hoarse rattle mingled w'ith the other sounds. Then the meas- 
ure grows (juicker and quicker, a drum is l>eaten, sticks thun- 
dered on the log, until the whole hunting and rolling of the 
gorilla is performed with great truth to nature. 

Among the Fans, w^ho arc cannibals, the dancers are fond of 
all sorts of mummery, in which a man disguises himself as any 
animal by putting on some cloth and mats, performing all kinds 
of grotesque movements amidst the jubilating shouts of his 
fellow-tribesmen. Such mummeries as occur on all the conti- 
nents seem to be the origin of our masques, which are in great 
favour with savages and occur in very characteristic shapes. 
Thus the primitive animal pantomime is in some sense the 
original of our fancy-dress tails. Another kind of pantomimes 
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is that in which the dancers closely imitate all the movements 
they are accustomed to perfonn in a real war, as do the natives 
of Mahenge. These representations are evidently based on the 
principle of employing that overflow' of vigour and energy which 
is necessary for tlie struggle of life (war, hunt, work), with- 
out, however, being in appropriate use for a time, Mr. Lander 
saw at Katunga a pantomimic performance in three acts. Hie 
first was a dance of tw^enty men wrapped up in sacks; the 
second represented the capture of a boa constrictor, which was 
imitated by one of the dancers as well as circumstances per- 
mitted it; the third, which caused the most laughter, was a 
caricature of the white man who was, however, very badly 
represented by a white-painted dancer. During the “cntr’act,” 
which was very short, there was a concert of drums and pi[K*s 
and national songs of the wonten, whose choruses were joined 
by the whole people. 

V,, In Australia, too, there are pantomimic gestures connected 
with some songs which are passed on from [)erformer to {per- 
former, as the song is carried fn»m tril)e to tribe. The abo- 
rigines of Victoria have their war dances l>efi)re and after fights, 
dances appropriate to the occasion of “making young men,'* 
dances in which the women only take j>art. and dances in which 
the movements of the kangaroo, the emu, the frog, the butterfly 
are imitated. Mr. P». Smyth tells us that the perceptive faculties 
of the natives ?.rc very clear, and their j>ower of observation and 
imitation sometimes quite extraonlinary. Monotonous and harsh 
as their chants may be, the natives are by no means unsusceptible 
of the {xpw'cr of music. The young {people readily leant how to 
sing and how' to play on instruments. The natives at the Lake 
Albert imitate in their <lances the actions and movements of a 
frog, the hunting of the emu, the voice of a bird. 

The New Zealanders, tfK>, invariably accompany their dances 
with gesticulations. Their most exciting dance is the war dance, 
performed before a battle commences with the purpose to excite 
their warriors to the highest pitch of fury. The dances of the 
ancient Tasmanians were imitations of animal movements. 

The dance Hewa (in the South Sea Islands) is an accom- 
plished pantomime in whidi the abduction of a girl or tfic birth 
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of a boy is represented. The Dyaks of Borneo have different 
kinds of dances representing the movements of animals, or a 
pantomime representing the hunting. All these dances are 
opened with music, to ^vhich excellent time is kept, and not sel- 
dom concluded in drunkenness. One of their pantomimes repre- 
sented a sham fight in which one of the warriors w^as apparently 
killed, while the victor discovered too late that he had killed a 
friend, whereupon he showed unmistakable signs of regret and 
sorrow. Suddenly the slain warrior got up and began a frantic 
dance. Thus even in this state of culture there seems to be a 
general desire for the story to end well. The Papuans imitate 
in their dance the minstrelsy of birds, and always like to display 
some symmetry in their movements. Of two dancers standing 
next to each other, the one is always anxious to make the same 
movement with the right leg or arm which the other is per- 
forming with the left. 

Tlie dances of the Chukchi closely resemble those of the 
Indians. The men dance quite nude, having only the feet 
covered and the hair ornamented with feathers. Their move- 
ments consist of wild imitations of hunt and fight. The women 
sing to this and again imitate the movements of their own daily 
occupations, such as carrying water, collecting berries. Thus 
these dances become natural mimic ballets. The dancers of the 
Kamchadales are pantomimic, while the music to them is sung 
with always increasing passion. The rhythm is a system of six 
trochees (bachia-a). The fish-Tunguses have the same rhythm 
but without the division into strophes. With unvaried monotony 
it is repeated to perfect exhaustion. The Ostiaks on the Ob 
(main river of W. Siberia) have similar dances at their religious 
feasts, whence Mr. Swan concludes that a religious purpose 
must have formerly existed in the dances of the Kamchadales 
as well. 

Besides these dances of the Kamchadales Mr. Langsdorf 
mentions the sea-dog dance and the bear dance, at w^hich they 
go from the gentlest, softest motion of the head and shoulders 
to the most violent motions of the whole body. Mr. Lesseps 
mentions the partridge dance. Of course they are all accom- 
panied with music, and it is almost painful to see with what 
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great exertion, especially of, the lungs, they are carried on. Mr. 
Krebs saw similar dances on the Island of Spierken (Kurile 
group, south of Kamchatka, formerly belonging to Russia, since 
1875 to Japan). The inhabitants are Ainus. 

The dances and games of the Indians in California represent 
scen^ of war, hunting, and private life. In the Rocky Moun- 
tains the natives have the calumet dance, lasting from two to 
three days and always perfonned with the expectation of re- 
ceiving presents ; another dance represents the discovering of 
the enemy; again, others are repeatedly described by travellers 
as the bear dance, beggar dance, bison dance, ox dance, sun 
dance. Speaking of the Sioux Indians Mr. Keating mentions 
the dog dance and the Chippewa scalp dance, of which the 
music is low and melancholic but not unpleasant. The perform- 
ers stand in a circle each with the wing of a bird in his hand 
(origin of the fan?), with which he beats time on his gun, arrow, 
or something that would give a sound. Tlie Indians in Guiana 
also have animal dances at which they keep up a monotonous 
chant, every dancer stamping the ground in strict time with the 
others. As they danced they uttered alternate cries which resem- 
bled the note of a certain bird often heard in the forests. Two 
pieces of wood, rudely carved, had to resemble the bird itself, 
others to represent infants. 

It is no doubt a sign of further progress in those perform- 
ances when the s[)oken word comes to the aid of the repre- 
sentation, and from this moment we may speak of the drama 
proper. 

At Zleetun (or Zuletin, or Ziliten, or Sliten, North Africa) 
Mr. Lyon heard the negro women singing a national song in a 
chorus while pounding wheat, always in time with the music. 
One of the songs, sung by three girls, dealt with the return of 
the warriors, when suddenly they beat without measure and sang 
as if for one who was dead, endeavouring to comfort tlie girl who 
was supposed to have lost her lover. Then a goat was supposed to 
be killed and the entrails examined until a happy sign was 
discovered which indicated that the lost lover died nobly. They 
then resumed their pestles, winding up with a beautiful chorus. 
The master of the girls, however, forbade their singing any 
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more, saying it was unholy and displeasitjg to their Lord Mo- 
hammed, the Prophet of God. 

The dramatic narratives of the negroes are on the whole 
remarkable. So true to, nature is their action that they even 
indicate the space of time which elapsed between two events by 
producing a sound like r-r-r-r. In ancienJi Egypt there was, 
however, no public show which would resemble a theatre, nor 
I>antomimic exhibitions nor scenic representation. The priests 
succeeded in forbidding this noblest and highest outcome of the 
human mind in order to use the mere rudiments of art for their 
own religious pur|>oscs. In consequence of the absence of a 
drama in Egypt, Mr. Wilkinson came to the conclusion that 
the stage was a i)urely Greek invention, and the pantomime a 
Roman. 1 think that the cthnolc^ical examples sufficiently prove 
a much earlier origin. 

One of the most interesting forms of a primitive drama is 
the Australian corrobberree. The performers decorate themselves 
in some grotesque style, marking each rib by a broad stri}>e of 
white paint over the black skin, thus making the chorus look 
like a number of skeleton “endued with life by magic powers.” 

The festivities began by the dancers intoning a plaintive 
song, to which the old men and women joined in at times. The 
words to this were siriqdy; “Junger a bia, mati, mati,” which 
they always re|)eated. They commenced in a loud, shrill tone, 
gradually sinking in pitch and decreasing in force until the tones 
were so soft as to be scarcely distinguishable from a gentle 
breath of air that rustled in the bush. During the song the 
dancers remained in a bent [)osition, and marked the time with 
their feet, lifting them from the ground in short movements. 
At the same time plucking the long ends of their beards, they 
suddenly changed the music to a loud “ha iiei, ha hei,” striking 
their spears and wameras against each other and stamping the 
ground vigorously with their feel. Then they got up with a 
sudden jerk, shouting a terrific “garra wai.” Again they assumed 
the first motion, but in twice as quick time; now the whole row 
moved sideways up and down, shoulder on shoulder; now they 
danced in a circle, all with the same music and the same stair^ 
ing^f feet 
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In another corrobberree, which Mr. Lumholtz saw, the music 
was performed by one man only, the others dancing in a chorus. 
A single woman was allowed to take part in dancing, which was 
considered a great honour to her. The music, in strict time 
with the movements, was quick and not very melancholy. The 
monotonous clatteririg, the hollow accompaniment of the women, 
the grunting of the male dancers and the heavy footfall of the 
men, reminded Mr. Lumholtz, especially when he was some 
distance away from the scene, of a steam engine at work. While 
all t<x>k great pleasure in the performance, the musician only 
apparently had no interest in what was going on, and, beating 
time, he sang with his hoarse tenor voice without looking up. 
He had already been watching the exercises for weeks, and knew 
them all by heart ; but even he sometimes seemed to be amused. 
However primitive a corrobberree may apj)ear to us, it is a 
well-prepared and elaborated dance, which it takes both time and 
practice to excel in. 

Speaking of the tribes on Mary River or of the liunja Bunja 
Country, Mr. Edward Curr mentions two kinds of corrobberree, 
the dramatic and the lyric. The intelligence that a new cor- 
robberree had been composed w^as received with pleasurable ex- 
citement by the surrounding tribes. The jx)et having introduced 
his work to the neighbouring tribes, these in turn invited their 
allies to witness it and aid in the performance. In this manner 
a corrobberree travelled, and was sung with great enthusiasm 
where not a word of it was intelligible. The story of the drama 
appears to have been exceedingly short and simple, and rarely 
free from obscenity. Besides, there was an amazing simultaneous- 
ness of action, and excellent time was beaten by the women. 

The corrobberree music — says Curr — is much like a chant. 
A string of words often runs to the one note. All the parts are 
variations of one tune, sung in different kinds of time, and at 
various rates of spe^d. There is a peculiar tendency to slide in 
semitones from one key into another, and the effect of the music 
is almost invariably minor. A favourite practice is to raise the 
pitch suddenly an octave, and in order to effect this it is some- 
times necessary to allow it to slide to a low pitch Ixjfore. Instead 
of intimating the conclusion of one part of the piece by two or 
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three yells, as the singers do at times, a more musical practice 
is often followed by trilling the sound of # at a high pitch. 

The Kuri dance is another Hind of primitive drama. ^ Mr. 
Angas described one that was performed by five diflPerent classes 
of actors; i. A body ot about twenty-five young men, including 
five or six boys, the dancers. 2. Two groups of women, merely 
taking the part of supernumeraries, and beating time with their 
feet during the whole performance. 3. Two remarkable cliar- 
acters of the {)lay. 4. A performer distinguished by a long 
spear. 5, Two singers — two elderly men in their usual habili- 
ments. 

The man in group four commenced a part which called forth 
unlK>undcd applause ; with his head and lx>dy inclined on one 
side, his si)ear and feathers behind his back, standing on the left 
leg, he lx‘at time with the right foot, twitching his body and eyes, 
and stamping with the greatest precision ; he remained a few 
minutes in this position, and then suddenly turned round, stood 
on his right leg, and did the same over* with his left foot. 

Mr. Bonwdck heard at Port Jackson what he called a “speak- 
ing pantomime;'* it dealt with the courtship between the sexes, 
and was jxTformed with very expressive actions. 

On Gx>k’s second voyage Mr. Foster saw^ a “comic opera” 
on the ScK'iety Islands, the first act of which concluded with a 
burlesque beating of three of the participants. The perfonnance 
of the Hurra, the festival dances on O-Waihi, called forth Mr. 
Chamisso*s admiration. The singing of the dancers, accompanied 
by the drum, Ixgins slowly and softly, gradually quickening and 
increasing, while the dancers proceed and play in a more lively 
manner. At Gresek in Java Mr. Tombe saw a Malayan comedy. 
“It was precisely what we call a Chinese shadow play” and had 
to represent a war. The music to it consisted of kettle-drums, 
gom-goms, and the Javese violoncello, while the manager and 
thirty young dancing girls sang the praise of the emperor and 
his ancestors. Mrs. Ida ITeiflFer witnessed at Bandcmg the per- 
formance of a Javese pantomime in three movements, represent- 
ing a fight, where the noisy and discordant music changed to a 
soft, plaintive melody as soon as one party was defeated. The 
whole performance w'^as really pretty and expressive. The dan- 
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cers kept their eyes constantly fixed on the gjound, as is customary 
among most non-European nations, to express profound respect 
for the spectators. 

The most complete description of the Javese national drama 
is given by Mr. Raffles, who reports two different kinds of it, 
the ‘'topeng' (characters represented by men), and the *Vayang’* 
(represented by ‘'shadows*'). In general the performers have 
only to “suit the action to the words,*' which are spoken by the 
“dalang," the manager of the entertainment. The gamelan 
accompanies the piece and varies in expression according to the 
nature of the action or the kind of emotion to be excited. The 
whole of the performance has more the character of a ballet than 
of a regular dramatic exhibition. 

In Sumatra the custom prevails during their dances that a 
young lady (“gadis*') sometimes rises and, with her back to the 
audience, begins a tender song which is soon answered by one 
of the “bujangs” in company. Professed story-tellers arc 
sometimes raised on a little stage and attract the attention of 
the audience by buffoonery, or mimicry, and keep the company in 
laughter all night long. The young men frequent these assem- 
blies in order to look out for wives, and Mr. Marsden remarks: 
“The lasses set themselves off to the best advantage.*’ I'rom this 
we may see how near the Javans come to Euro[)ean civilisation. 

A savage o{>era of the more advanced kind is j)er formed l)y 
the Khyongthas, wild tribes in South liastern India. The per- 
formers, male and female, each had a cigar, which, at cnK>tional 
passages, was stuck either behind the ear or through the pierced 
lobe thereof. The instruments were a “shawn** fa cross Ix'tween 
the clarionet and the trumpet), “a battalion of drums** tuned up 
with screws in the most scientific style, and arranged in a circle 
in the middle of which the player was sitting. The opera, a 
happily ending love story, with a “primo corifeo tenorc/' a 
grumbling bass king, and a romantic soprano, was performed 
in the most exact style. Mr. Ix?win really did like the music; 
it had distinct rhythm and time, while the choruses were some- 
times very quaint and jolly. The drums, too, with their different 
and mellow tones were employed most judiciously, varying in ex- 
pression and “tempo” to suit the dramatic action of the piece. 
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The climax of realism seems to be reached by the Chinese 
drama. Mr. Gdrtz tells us that one his companions saw a 
performance where a woman actually tore out the heart of her 
female rival and ate it before the very eyes of the audience, 

S|>eaking of the Aleutian Islanders (Indians) Mr. Choris 
mentions a pantomime in which a sportsman shoots a beautiful 
bird; it suddenly revives, however, into a beautiful woman with 
whom he at once falls in love. The ancient Xahiia, which belong 
to some extent to the civilised nations of the Pacific States, 
always had great preparations for the public dances and dramas, 
with music, choirs and bands generally led and instructed in many 
rehearsals by a priest. When one set of dancers became tired 
another tcx)k its place, and so the dance continued through the 
whole day, each song taking alx)ut one hour. The drama scarcely 
ecjualled the choral dance, although in this respect, too, the Nahuas 
showed considerable advancement. The play generally had the 
character of a burlesque. The performers mostly wore masks 
of w(X)d nr were disguised as animals. Singers appeared on the 
stage, but no instrumental music is mentioned. The ancient 
writers unite in praising the perfect unison and good time ob- 
served by the singers Ix^th in solo and quartette, and they mention 
particularly the little Ixyvs of from four to eight years of age 
who rendered the soprano in a manner that reflected great credit 
on the training of their priestly tutors. Each temple, and many 
noblemen kept choirs and l>ands of professional musicians usually 
led by a i)riest. who composed (xles appropriate to every occasion. 
The art of music was under royal protection, and singers as well 
as musicians were exempt from taxation ; an academy of science 
and music was founded where the allied Kings of Mexico, 
Tezcuco. and Tlacojxm presided and distributed prizes to the 
successful competitors. 

The Indian singer often acts while he sings or dances, repre- 
senting at the same time a certain scene from life. Sproat 
dcscrilK's one of those dances, where a man appears with his arms 
tied iRdiind his back with long cords, the ends of which are 
held by other natives, who drive him about. The spectators sing 
and beat time on their wcxxlen dishes and bearskin drums. Sud- 
denly the chief ap[)ears, and lounges his knife into the runner’s 
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back. Another blow is given, a third one, until the blood flows 
down his back, and the victim falls prostrate and lifeless. Mr. 
Sproat adds he never saw acting more true to the life. And yet 
the blood was only a mixture of red gum, resin, oil and water, 
the same that was used in colouring the inside of canoes. In 
ancient Mexico and in Guatemala there were ballets at which 
rarely less than 400 people, but sometimes more than 2,000, |>er~ 
formed. During the great feast of Toxcatl the music was sup- 
plied by a party of unseen musicians, who occupied one of the 
temple buildings. The Maya nations in Central America had 
dramatic performances under the leadership of one who was 
called ^‘holpop,'" or master of ceremonies. Women were not 
allowed to take part in the mummeries, and the plays had a 
historical character with songs in the form of ballads founded 
upon local traditions and legendary tales. 

Messrs. Spix and Martins tell us of a pantomimic scene of 
the Coroados in Brazil, which was a kind of lamentation, saying: 
‘‘They had attempted to pluck a flower from a tree, but had fallen 
down.*' The scene is interpreted by the above authors as the 
loss of Paradise. 

Of a peculiar character are the scenes in those theatres where 
the audience consists of white and black, where civilisation and 
originality each react in its own way on the impression of the 
drama. At Quito, Indians with their wives and babies, and 
negroes were admitted to the theatre, together with a party of 
ladies and gentlemen in evening dress. At the most im}x>rtant 
moments the audience, in its excitement, rose up and stCKxl on 
the benches. In one of the tricks a pistol was fired, and then 
all the babies set up a squall simultaneously, so that the actors 
had to stop until the mothers could manage to hush the babies 
to sleep again. This is perhaps a counterpart to Mr. Schlagint- 
weit's narrative of a representation in California, where the per- 
formance was interrupted by babies' cries, in consequence of 
which the male audience — there were very few females there 
at that time — commanded the actors, not the babies, to be silent 

It has often been asked why our dramatic performances fre- 
quently assume a tragic character, although we are at liberty to 
choose any other — perhaps more satisfactory — subject. A desire 
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for tragical events, however, seems to be deeply rooted in h? man 
nature, and always points to a freshness atid originality of feel- 
ing which, not being cntirel) used up in every-day life, still 
press to the surface t'> unfold their full emotional vigour in the 
most precious and noblest part of our mental life — in our fancy. 
Only he, whose life itself is a mechanism or a tragedy, has no 
need for serious play of fancy. Savages do not yet seem to be 
in this state of mental decadence. Mr. Buchner once said: 
“Everywhere antong the so-called savages wc come across the 
custom to allow oneself to l>e shuddered at as a sort of devil.” 
Among the women of the Maoris the desire for “fear and dread” 
— the two dramatical requirements of Aristotle — seem to be still 
more prevalent. Their chief amusement is the “tangi,” or crying. 
The ladies do it in the most affecting way. tears are shed, hands 
are wrung, and the most heart-rending cries excite the sympathy 
of the company. Yet it is but a “mockery of woe.” It is scarcely 
|X)ssible to express a strong psychological impulse in a more 
simple and natural way. — R. W.\ll.aschek, Primitive Music, 
214-29. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1893.) 

1 RELATION OF ART TO THE CONTROL OF LIFE] 

ART AND IXFORM.\TION 

.... It is only natural that the requirements of practical 
life should call into existence various kinds of mimic, pictorial, 
or literary information which have little whatever to do with art, 
even if this notion is conceived in its widest sense. There is no 
reason for us to delay our argument by enumerating panto- 
mimics, gestures, or paintings which aim at communicating 
notices of trivial im|X)rtance, such as directions about the way 
to be taken by travellers, warnings with regard to dangerous 
passages, etc. Even as a purely technical product a work is of 
little interest as long as its subject is so poor and insignificant. 
We feel justified, therefore, in restricting our attention to such 
manifestations as present in their contents some degree of co- 
herence and continuity. 

The simplest examples of purely narrative art which fulfil 
the technical claims of a complete work will of course appear 
when the text of the narration consists of some real occurrence 
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which is represented with all its episodes and incidents. Primitive 
life affords many inducements to such relation. The men who 
have returned from war, or from a hunting or a fishing expedi- 
tion, will thus often repeat their exj)eriences in a dramatic dance 
performed before the women and children at home. Although 
in many cases there is reason to supjx)se that even these perform- 
ances may be executed to satisfy some superstitious or religious 
motive, they have undoubtedly, to a certain extent, been prompted 
by the desire to revive and communicate the memories of eventful 
days.' Other incidents that have made a strong impression ui><m 
the minds of the people are in the same way displayed in panto- 
mimic action. It is sufficient here to refer to the elatorate dramas 
“Coming from Town“ perfomied by Macusi children, in which 
all the episodes of a journey are reproduced with the utmost 
possible exactness, to the Corrobberrees in Queensland, in which 
incidents of individual or tribal interests, such as hunting or war 
adventures, but only those of recent occurrence, are enacted, and 
to the performance in a Wanyoro village, where M. de Bellefond’s 
behaviour efuring a recent battle was closely imitated. At the 
dramatic entertainment held before some memlKTS of Captain 
Cook's expedition an elopement scene which had in reality taken 
place some time previously was performed in the presence of 
the runaway girl herself. The play is said to have nude a very 
strong impression upon the p<x)r girl, who could liardly refrain 
from tears when she saw her own escapade thus reprcKluced. The 
imitation of the real action was in this ca.se evidently designed 
as punishment for the guilty spectator; and as the piece concluded 
with a scene representing the girl’s return to her friends and the 
unfavorable reception she met with from them, it tended no doubt 
to exercise a salutary influence. 

This naive little interlude, with its satirical and moralising 
vein, naturally reminds us of those old farces wliich candidly 
defined themselves as adaptations of some “scandale du (juartier.” 

L^ die fut ex^utce 

Icy vous est rcprescntec. 

The wordless pantomimes and dramatic dances of the modern 
savages give us no information of this kind. But there is no 
doubt that a closer investigation would reveal that a great number 
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of the comical and heroical episodes which are described in ethno- 
logical literature have had their prototypes in some incidents of 
recent occurrence. 

This opinion can or»h^ be corroborated by extending our investi- 
gation to the other departments of narrative art. Whatever other 
merits one might discover in primitive poetry, its strength does 
certainly not He in invention. When the songs contain any narra- 
tive element at all. it refers to some simple experience of the 
day. Travel, hunting, and war afford the themes for the simplest 
epical j)oems as well as for the most primitive dramatic recitals. 
And any event of unusual occurrence will of course be made use 
of by the pcx'ts. Travellers who have learned to understand the 
languages of the natives they sojoum with have often observed 
that their own [)ersons have been described in impromptu songs. 
Sometimes these songs have a satirical tendency ; sometimes they 
are com[x>sed as glorifications of the white man. But there is 
no need to assume either of these tendencies in every case. The 
mere fact of his being a strange and new thing qualifies the 
European as a fitting subject for the primitive drama and poetry. 
.\nd on the same grounds all the marvels of civilisation — the rifles, 
steamers and so on — will often be described in poetry. In the 
savage mind these unknown facts will easily give rise to the most 
marvellous interpretations. l"or an instance of such apparently 
fantastic prcnlucts of }K)etic imagination, which in reality have 
their origin in an unavoidable misconstruction of an unknown 
reality, we need only refer to the description of Captain Cook’s 
shi[)s in the Hawaii song, which has been taken down by M. de 
V'arigny. The ships tlieniselves are s|X)ken of as great islands, 
their masts are trees, the sailor^ are gods, who drink blood (i. c, 
claret), and eat fire and smoke through long tube.N (f. r. pijxs), 
and carry about things which they keep in holes in their flanks. 
It is but natural to assume that — if researches on the origins of 
tile subjects were possible — the seeming richness of invention in 
many similar pfxms could be accounted for by the deficient obser- 
vation and the faults of memory in uneducated man. And by 
such researches the importance of actual experience would be sub- 
stantiated even with regard to the art of barbaric nations. As to 
the songs of the lower savages, to which we have to restrict 
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otir attention at present, it is, as shown by the above adduced 
examples, unnecessary to appeal to this explanation. 

Not less ephemeral than the literary subjects are the motives 
of primitive pictorial art. In Herr von den Steinen’s account of 
the Xingu tribes we can find some most typical examples of such 
explanatory designs by which the poetic and dramatic recitals of 
battles, travels, etc., are supplemented. Owing to their fugitive 
character tliese simple manifestations can never be reduced to a 
scientific account. But there is reason to believe that in all parts 
of the world pictures have been drawn in the air or in the sand, 
of which there remain no more trace than of the gesture that is 
over or of the unwritten jx>em that is forgotten. 

It is evident, however, that in some instances at least there 
have remained traces of these ephemeral narrations. The picture 
might have been drawn on some piece of bark or cloth instead 
of on the sand, the pantomime might have been repeated even after 
its subject had lost its actuality, or the text remanbered after it 
had served its immediate purpose in the narration. The fugitive 
recital, whether pictorial, mimic, or oral, which lives only for the 
moment might in this way have become a permanent work, con- 
veying the contents of the narrative to future times. One would 
think that as soon as such a means of preserving a record of past 
events had been, intentionally or accidentally, discovered, it would 
have immediately been turned to account. There is, after all, 
but one step between the impromptu dance or poem, which tells 
of a recent occurrence, and the work of art, which forwards the 
memory of the same occurrence to consecutive generations. 

Ethnological science shows, however, that this distinction is 
by no means a theoretical one only. There are tribes amongst 
the lower savages in which the pantomimes and dances refer only 
to the most recent events. And if amongst these tribes some pic- 
tures or some dances have been preserved from older times, they 
appear to be quite isolated exceptions, the presence of which one 
is tempted to attribute to accident rather than design. It is only 
when we look to a higher degree of culture that we find a com- 
memorative art, in the true sense of the word, appearing. 

From the point of view of comparative psychology this fact 
is easily explained. The distance between an impromptu recital 
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of a recent occurrence and historical art and literature, as we 
understand them to-day, however short it may appear, covers 
perhaps the most momentous progress that man has made in 
his advancement towa/ds culture. Whether commemorative art 
is to be considered as retrospective with regard to something that 
is past, the memory of which it endeavours to revive, or as 
directed towards future generations whom the artist would wish 
to make participators of the present, it presupposes a power of 
conferring attention upon matters the interest in which is not 
confined to the immediate present. No psychologist would in- 
clude this faculty among the attributes of those in the lowest 
stage of mental development. Ethnological science, on the other 
hand, shows that it is as yet lacking in s^jme of the existing 
tribes of the lower savages. In an aesthetic research it is of the 
highest importance to know exactly when and where this attri- 
bute appears. In the genera! history of art no date can be more 
significant than that which marks the conunencement of a larger 
concei)tion in tlic mind of the artist of the public for whom he 
works, bringing in its train, as it does, wider aims concerning 
Ins wwk. 

Hl.STORICAL ART 

. , . , Foremost in rank amongst all the w^orks of design 
and sculpture that have influenced artistic evolution stand the 
likenesses of a deceased person which are placed by the relatives 
on his grave or in his home. To civilised man it is most natural 
to look upon these effigies as tokens of loving remembrance by 
which the survivors endeavour to keep fresh the memory of 
the departed. It is also easy for us to understand that the pious 
feelings extended towards such effigies may acquire an almost 
religious character. There is something to be said therefore on 
Ix'half of the view that commemorative monuments have been 
the preilecessors of idols proper. Lubbock, who interprets 
Ennan’s description of the Ostyak religion in this way, quotes 
in further corroboration The Wisdom of Solomon^ in which 
work there is to be found a detailed account of the evolution 
of idolatry from menx>rial images. The probability, however, 
is that in pictorial as well as in dramatic art the purely com- 
memorative intention belongs to the latter stages of culture. It 
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seems in most cases to be beyond doubt that among the lowest 
tribes the images serve as paraphernalia in the animistic rites. 
They are either taken to be embodiments of the ancestors’ soul, 
or receptacles in which this soul, if properly invoked, might 
take up its abode for the occasion. And similar superstitious 
notions are entertained, not only with regard to the monuments 
proper erected on the graves of powerful ancestors, but also 
with regard to «uch minor works as, r. g., the dolls which are 
often prepared by West African mothers when they have lost a 
favourite child. The vague and indistinct character of these 
images shows us also that no intellectual record of the indi- 
vidual has been aimed at. No more than the jxx'tic effusions 
of regret with which the pious survivors endeavour to propitiate 
the names of the deceased, do these formative works of **pietas” 
give us any information as to the personality of him whom they 
pretend to represent. 

This general notion, however, must not be allowed to pre- 
vent us from admitting that among sun(lr\^ tribes of mankind 
the images may l>e historical. This is asserted with regard to 
the Bongos by Schweinfurth. and with regard to the Gold Coast 
negroes by Cruickshank. The wooden effigies on the Mar- 
quesas Islands are described by Herr Schmeltz as ‘’constructed 
in memory of celebrated memlK'rs of the tribe.” The .Melanesian 
sculptures also, according to Ccxlrington, are chiefly commemo- 
rative. It must l>e observed, however, that according to hi.s own 
description a sort of religious respect is paid at least to some 
of them. More undeniably commemorative examples are to Im! 
found in New Zealand. Although no attempt to reproduce like- 
nesses is made in these colossal wooden statues, they nevertheless 
more nearly approach the idea of monumental commenwrative 
portraiture than any similar works of primitive art. The pat- 
terns of tattooing, that infallible means of identification among^^t 
the Maoris, render it ix)ssible to preserve the memories of the 
individual ancestors through pictorial representation. 

Not less problematic than ancestral sculptures are the much- 
debated rock-paintings and engravings that can be found in 
every part of the world. Herr Andree finds a sort of learned 
bias in the general tendency to look for some serious, sacred^ 
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or historical meaning in every petroglyph. He points, very 
sensibly as it seems, to the prevailing impulse of the idle hand 
to scratch some figures, however meaningless, oh every ifiviting 
and empty surface. Especially at much frequented localities — 
such as meeting-places, common thoroughfares, and places of 
rest for travellers — ^where the drawings of previous visitors 
call for imitation, this temptation must be looked upon as a 
very strong one. There is no reason for regarding the savage 
and the prehistoric man as devoid of an impulse, which, as we 
all know, shows its strength among the very lowest and most 
primitive layers of civilised society. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to find anything more remarkable in the petroglyphs than 
is to l>c found in the familiar pictures on w^alls, trees, and rocks 
which have been wantonly decorated by the modern vandal. 
This conuTion-sense explanation is undoubtedly sufficient to ac- 
count for the origin of many much-debated works of glyphic art. 
Hut however sound within its proper limits it cannot be extended 
m as to give a general solution of the petroglyph problem. It 
is^ot likely, as Mr. Im Thurn observes, that pictures such as 
the rock-engravings in 'niiana, to produce which must have 
cost so much time and trouble, should have their origin in mere 
caprice and idleness. 

But even if the serious aspect of the petroglyphs is granted 
there still remains the difficulty of determining their s{>ecial 
purpose. The historical explanation, although it would appear 
the most natural for us to adopt, is not to be taken unreservedly 
with regard to tribes on a low degree of development. What 
to us seems a sort of picture-writing might possibly serve a 
pur|X)se anything but communicative. The so-called ideograms 
of the Nicobarese have, for example, according to Herr Svoboda, 
for their object the distraction of the attention of the malevolent 
demons from their houses and implements. When investigating 
the ritual, esjKcially the funeral ceremonies, one meets with 
various specimens of similar ideography, the thought-conveying 
purpose of which is deceptive. 

By the above examples the ambiguous character of primitive 
art-works has been proved almost ad nauseam. It appears that 
evary smgie conclusion based upon isolated ethnological ex?- 
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amples only is liable to be upset after a closer study of the facts. 
In order, therefore, to make any positive assertions as to the 
commemorative element in art we need some safer and more 
reliable grounds of argument than the inconsistent stories of 
travellers. We have, in otlier words, to investigate the social 
and psychological conditions which, in the resfXTtive cases, speak 
for or against the assumption of a commemorative impulse as a 
motive for art-production. Owing to our deficient knowledge 
of primitive life we are not able to rely ujK>n these social and 
psychological data in every individual case. Hut we may never- 
theless arrive at some broad results which in the main tally with, 
and corrolx)rate the evidence afforded by, the majority of ethno- 
logical facts. 

It is easy to understand wiiy historical art holds no high 
place among the lower — that is, the hunting and fishing — tril>es. 
Even if, as is the case in Australia, every unusual occurrence is 
represented in art with a view of keeping up its meuKiry, these 
accidental interru[)tions in a monotonous life cannot possibly** 
contribute to the development of an historical interest — that^ is 
to say, a commemorative attention in the jxoplc. When, on the 
other hand, we meet, in barbaric and semi-barbaric tribes, with 
a flourishing traditional art, we can also, in most cases, point 
to some peculiar features in their life which have called for 
commemoration. In a general survey of traditional i>oetry one 
cannot but be struck by the great prevalence of legends atK>ut 
migrations. As travels and incidents of travel were found to 
provide a favourite subject for the pantomimes and |K>ems de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, so these ex|>cricnces have also 
exercised an imjwtant influence on the songs that have been 
preserved by oral tradition. And as we meet with numerous 
instances of improvised drama and jxxtry called forth by so 
eminently interesting an occurrence as the visit of some white 
people, so we can also trace the same theme in manifestatkms 
of historical art from dim and distorted narrations up to richly 
detailed descriptions like those of the llawajian songs or of 
the Mangaian ''Drama of CVxJc.” The influence which these 
motives have exercised on the history of art is only in accordance 
with the universal laws of psychology. Tribal memory, no less 
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than individual memory, is dependent for its development on 
some favourable external influences that stimulate the attention. 

It must not surprise us, therefore, th?t the varying ^experi- 
ences of war have everywhere acted as a strong incentive on the 
commemorative impulse. In this case, hov/ever, wc have to 
count with a factor of still greater importance in the directly 
utilitarian advantage which military nations derive from histori- 
cal art. Through recounting or representing the exploits of 
earlier generation.^, the descendants acquire that healthy feeling 
of pride which is the most important factor of success in all 
brutal forms of the struggle for life. So it has come about that 
historic art has everywhere reached its highest state of develop- 
ment amongst nations who have had to hold their own vi et 
armis against neighbouring tribes, or in the midst of which an- 
tagonistic families have fought for supremacy. The more the 
social institutions have been influenced by the customs of war, 
the more important is usually the part which commemoration 
plays in public life. It is highly prominent in semi-feudal Poly- 
nesia, where domestic warfare was at all times of regular 
occurrence ; it has developed to some extent in warlike Fiji, not- 
withstanding the Melanesian indifference for the past; and it 
has obtained the ix>sition of a state function in military despo- 
tisms, such as tile barbaric kingdoms of Central and South 
America and Western Africa. In isolated tribes, on the other 
hand, whose whole struggle has been one against nature, histori- 
cal art is generally to be found at a very low ebb. 

That bygone events have been preserved in history and art 
chiefly for the sake of their effect in enhancing the national 
pride can also be concluded from the way in which humiliating 
incidents are treated. There are, it is true, a fev; isolated and 
unhappy tril>es which keep up some dim traditions of their in- 
glorious past. Generally, however, defeats are totally ignored 
in the earliest chronicles. If, however, an unsuccessful battle 
should have provoked artistic manifestations, these aim at mask- 
ing the humiliation. The ancient history of Greece affords the 
most curious examples of myths and inventions by means of 
which the popular imagination contrived to conceal disagreeable 
truths. The fate of Phrynichos, who was fined for having re- 
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vived the memory of the defeat at Miletus, shows that Greece, 
even at a much later period, preserved the same primitive ideas 
as to the raison d^ctre of historic art. It is needless to point out 
to how great an extent similar conceptions still prevail amongst 
all warlike nations, civilised and barbarous alike. 

We must not overlook the fact, however, that defeats are 
often represented in unmasked fonn for the purpose of stirring 
up a revengeful spirit. But this apparent exception only proves 
the rule. By appealing to the wounded dignity of the people, 
poems and dramas of this kind serve the cravings of collective 
pride as effectively — although, no doubt, indirectly — as manifes- 
taticms of the opposite order. An increased attention to the past, 
with a corresponding richness of traditional art, can also gener- 
ally be found in nations where revetige is considered as a sacred 
duty bequeathed to descendants by their ancestors 

ART AND WORK 

.... In the various tribes, with their differing ty|>es of life, 
there is afforded a singular op|x>rtunity of observing the con- 
nection between play, or art, and the serious occupations of life. 
The games of the children, as well as tlie dances and pantomimes 
of the full-grown, almost everywhere corres^xMid to the prevail* 
ing activities in the various communities. The North American 
Indians, the Malays, the Maoris, the trilxjs of Central Asia, and 
others, all furnish instances of the familiar law that the amuse- 
ments of warlike nations mainly consist in exercises which are 
preliminary to, or reminiscent of, the experiences of battle. A 
war dance or a mimic fight is the traditional type not only of 
their public entertainments, but also of their state ceremonial. 
No example could be more telling than that of the Dahomey 
state dances, which, however they may b^n, always seem to 
end with an imitation of the greatest social action in the country 
— decapitation. Where the struggle for existence is a contest 
with nature and not with fellow-men, a hunting or fishing panto- 
mime usually takes the place of these military performances. It 
is true that such representations of work often lose their im- 
portance in national art when the conditions of life grow easier. 
Mr. Taplin thus contrasts the rich and varied entertainments of 
the Polynesians, who without any exertion obtain their sub- 
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sistence from their bountiful soil, with the amusements of the 
poor Narrinyeri, who even in their dances and pantomimes have 
always practised '‘those arts which were necessary to get a 
living/’ But it is signi^cant that even the inhabitants of these 
“happy islands’* in their dramatic performances introduce imita- 
tions of rowing, fighting, and other kinds of common work. 
And at still higher degrees of development, where the division 
of labour has given rise to special trades, all these various crafts 
will often, as was the case in Dahomey, in ancient Peru, and in 
mediaeval Europe, be a favourite subject for pantomimic repre- 
sentation. If such representations have been of no esf>ecial value 
as exercise, they may nevertheless, by bringing about an associa- 
tion between work and pleasure, have made toil and labour less 
repugnant. The exertions called forth by the struggle for exist- 
ence have thus at all stages of culture, except that of modern 
industrialism, been to son>e extent facilitated by art. 

Perhaps even more important in their influences than the 
imitation of work in play or drama arc the artistic activities 
which accompany the actual jx^rformance of w^ork. As these 
kinds of dance and song have been somewhat overlooked by 
Professor Gr<x>s, there is reason to make them the subject of a 
closer investigation. 

Wlien explaining the manifestations of art which can thus, 
in the literal meaning of the word, be called songs and dances 
of action, we have to divitle our attention between two different 
points of view. First, the need of stimulation and regulation of 
the work of the individual, and, second, the need of co-operation 
in the work of different individuals. In both these respects art 
has had an importance among primitive tribes which can scarcely 
l>e overrated. 

It is well known that at a lower degree of mental develop- 
ment the power of instantaneous muscular exertion is far less 
than among educated men, Broca’s experiments showed that 
artisans with somewhat trained intelligence generally reached 
higher figures on a dynamometer than working men who were 
only used to bodily exertions. And the Negroes, whose forces 
were tested by I"ert\ were far below the average of Europeans, 
As* in these experiments the natives were introduced to new and 
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unaccustomed movements, the evidence of the psychometric ap- 
paratus must be considered as somewhat extenuated by the cir- 
cumstances. Broadly speaking, these experiments can, however, 
be taken as indications of a general psychological 4aw. The 
experimental evidence is, moreover, corroborated by the common 
^ complaints of Europeans who have had to rely on natives. The 
slowness with which the primitive man gets into swing with 
his work has no doubt been referred to times without number 
by slavekeepers when advocating their methods of treating na- 
tives. Strange to say, there are some triln's which themselves 
candidly admit their own inertness, and voluntarily submit to 
whipping in order to get '‘their blood a little agitated.'* 

The slowness and the insensibility of the Guarani are, how- 
ever, as appears from Mr. Rengger’s descrij)tion, exceptional 
and pathological. But it seems as if almost all tribes had invented 
some means of inciting themselves to work. Only, these means 
are seldom such as Euroi>eans would feel ihclined to avail them- 
selves of when urging on their workers. That they can never- 
theless be as effectual as even the slavekeejwr's whip is shown by 
Signor Salvado. His description of his exjjeriences with Aus- 
tralian natives as farm-lal)ourers is delightful: “How often,” 
says he, "have I not used their dancing songs in order to encour- 
age and urge them on in their work. I have seen them, not once, 
but a thousand times lying on the ground with minds and bodies 
wearied by their lal)Our; yet as soon as they heard me singing 
the Machiel6-Machiek% which is one of their commonest and 
favourite dancing songs, they would yield to an irresistible im- 
pulse, and rise and join me with their voices. They would even 
l>egin to dance joyfully and contentedly, especially when they 
saw me singing and dancing among them, like any other savage. 
After a few minutes of dancing I would seize the opi)ortunity 
to cry out to them in a merry voice, Mingo! Mingx>! a word 
meaning breast, which is also used in the same way as our word 
courage. After such an exhortation they would gradually set 
to work again. And they would begin afresh with such good- 
will and eagerness, that it seemed as if the dance of Machielo 
had communicated to tliem new courage and new vigour.*’ 

From many parts of the world there may be quoted examples 
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of savages who always raise a chant when compelled to overcome 
their natural laziness. In many cases they seem, as in Salvado’s 
anecdote, to avail themselves of words ard melodies whkh per- 
haps were originally intended only for amusement. But it is 
also well known that working men everywhere stimulate them- 
selves by special songs of exhortation. And when employed in 
prolonged and monotonous work they ever) where seem to know 
that toil may be relieved by song. The Tnajority of these work 
poems may perhaps he of no great poetical or musical merit, but 
that does not affect their great evolutionistic importance. 
Whether Noire is right or not in his theory that language has 
developed from the work cries of primitive men, there is no doubt 
that some of the simplest and perhaps earliest specimens of poetry 
are to be found among the short ditties sung by labourers during 
their work. The stimulus which is provided by such songs is 
easily understood without any explanation. But their invigorat- 
ing jK>wer will be (>erceived more clearly when we take into 
account that emotional susceptibility to musical impressions 
w^hich has lieen remarked in so many primitive tribes. Besides 
these invigorating effect , every musical accompaniment will also, 
by virtue of its rhythmic elements, regulate the movements of 
work, and thereby pnxluce a saving of force deployed. 

When the words of the work-songs refer to the action itself, 
the effect will be strengthened by verbal suggestion. It is tnie 
that many of the songs which are sung during the manufacture 
of w’ca[Kms and utensils, during boat-building and such-like, are 
magical in their intention. But there is no doubt that the ideas 
of {x>etical magic are to a great extent derived from a psycho- 
logical experience of the suggestive power of words. Without 
committing ourselves to any superstition, we can easily believe 
that — in Polynesia as well as in ancient Finland — canoes were 
l>etter built when the *‘boat-building ’ song w^as properly recited 
by the Iniilder. Only we prefer to think that the magic operated 
on the workman and not on his material. 

The psychological influence of the work dances is still easier 
to understand. lYeliminary movements, even when undirected, 
always make the subsequent action more effective; witness a 
golfer’s flourish before driving. As Lagrange has pointed out. 
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their eflfect will be to develop that amount of animal heat which 
is necessary for every muscular contraction. When, moreover, 
they are fixed and differentiated in their fonn, the influence will 
of course be all the greater. By every attempt to execute a 
special movement, the idea of such movement is made more and 
more distinct. And as hereby the ideomotor force of this rep- 
resentation is increased, the final action must be executed with 
greater ease and greater efficacy. The validity of this law may 
be easily proved by experimental psychology. Fere has in his 
dynamometrical tests observed that the second pressure always 
attains^ higher figure than the first one. ‘T^ premiere pression 
a pour effet de ren forcer la representation mentale du inouve- 
ment.” Without any theoretical knowledge of these psychological 
facts, the common man has always been able to avail himself of 
the beneficial effects which are to be derived from preliminary 
imitations of any difficult movement. Hence the curious panto- 
mimes of experimentation which we may always observe in the 
artisan wdio has to give a finishing touch to his work, or in the 
athlete who tries to perform a new and unaccustomed exercise. 

The psychology of movement-|>erception, as we liave descril>ed 
it in the foregoing, makes it evident that a similar' prompting 
influence may l>e exercised by the actions of others. This is an 
experience which must have tKcurred, we should imagine, to 
every one w^ho has been coached in golf by a professional. When 
concentrating his attention u[K>n each successive movmient in 
the instructor’s model j)erformance, the beginner in sports and 
gymnastics receives with his whole body, so to speak, an im- 
pression of the exercise he has to go through. The representa- 
tion thus gains in distinctness as well as in motor force, and the 
subsequent movement is executed in an almost automatic way. 

These familiar facts from the psychology of every-day life 
will explain why among the savage tribes we .so often meet with 
the institution of the prsesul. When any labour is to be per- 
fomicd which requires the co-operation of many hand.s, such as 
the harvest or rowing, the praesul demonstrates in dance or panto- 
mime the sequence of movements which the others have to go 
through. By the suggestive influence of his performance all 
the individual workers are stimulated in their exertions* More 
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important, however, than this stimulation is the co-ordination of 
labour which is effected by the element of rfiythm in son^ and 
dance. 

We have in a previous chapter spoken at sufficient length of 
the incalculable aesthetic importance of rhythm as a means of 
producing emotional community between different individuals. 
In this connection we have still to point out that a fixed time- 
division must in the same way facilitate common activity. From 
the historical point of view this practical aspect is undoubtedly 
the more imjx)rtant. However fundamental and primordial the 
aesthetic function of the perception of rhythm may seem for the 
theorist, it is most probable tliat the development of this faculty 
has been chiefly furthered by its utilitarian advantages. There 
is no doubt that even the most primitive man may feel the want 
of associating his fellow-men in his emotions, and that for this 
purpose he may be able to give the impression of them a fixed 
rhythmical form. Rut the power of perceiving this time-division 
as a rhythm, and of obeying it closely in song and dance, would, 
as Dr. Wallaschek has shown, certainly not have attained so high 
a degree of development if this power had not, by facilitating 
common activity, been of such immense advantage for the main- 
tenance of SfK'cies, It goes without saying that any work which 
necessitates the co-operation of several workers must be execute<l 
with greater efficiency the more closely the individuals follow to 
a common rhythm. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that, as Spencer remarks, the 
incompetence of the Arab and Nubian boatmen on the Nile is 
chiefly a result of their inability to act together. As an Arab 
dragoman is refxirtcd to have said, a few Europeans would, by 
virtue only of their superior powers of co-operation, do in a 
few minutes what now occupies hundreds of men. Such an in- 
capacity for concerted action is, however, quite exceptional among 
the lower tribes of men. Some tribes, as e, g, the farmer Negroes 
in West .Africa and the Malay and Polynesian boatmen, are even 
famous for the wonderful regularity of their work. This regu- 
larity, on the other hand, has been explained by all travellers 
as a result of the rhythmical songs by which their work is 
accompanied. 
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It is significant that the most typical specimens of working 
songs and dances should be met with in the tribes of Oceaiiia. 
The insular life, which even in other respects has been so favour- 
able to the development of art, has necessitated a most intimate 
co-operation between individuals. Hence the development of 
^ canoe dances and boating songs, by help of which the movements 
of the rowers are adjusted according to common and fixed 
rhythms. The same necessity has of course produced similar 
results, in a greater or less degree, in every community where 
fte type of life makes collective action needful. It has not given 
rise to any important manifestations of art among the pastoral 
tribes, in which individuals can do well enough without help from 
each other. In agricultural societies, on the other hand, it has 
called forth those sowing and harvest dances or songs which are 
so familiar in the folklore of the civilised nations. And, more 
than any other of life’s occupations, war has required an active 
coherence between the individual memljers of the tribe. The 
influence of military institutions on art is, however, in more than 
one respect so important that its treatment must be reserved for 
a special chapter, 

ART AND WAR 

.... We .... meet with highly developed choral tiances 
in those nations in whose life war is a customary occurrence. The 
North American Indians, as well as the Daliomeyans, are noted 
for the soldier-Hke regularity of their dances. Hut nowhere 
among the lower tribes of mankind is the time-sen.se so refined as 
among the pre-eminently warlike Maori. Notwithstanding the 
furious movements in their war dances, the gesticulation of all the 
participants is always uniform and regular. According to Cruise 
the very slightest motions of their fingers are simultaneous ; an<l. 
if we are to believe Mr. Bidwell, even their eyes all move together. 
Highly accomplished dancers as are certain other Polynesian tribes 
less warlike than the Maori, it will be admitted that such a pitch 
of more than Prussian precision would never have been attained 
if it were not for its military advantages. To the same cause one 
is also tempted to ascribe the regularity of the Kaffir dances, which 
by their choral character stand in so marke<l a contrast to the 
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amusements of the neighbour tribe, th? peaceful Hottentots, 
among whom every dancer acts '"separately for himself/^ 

It is evident that a regular co-operation in figiiting is effectually 
promoted by rhythmical music. And we do in fact find that music, 
especially instrumental music at the lower stages of development, 
is closely connected with war. It is, however, more natural to 
assume that military music, and similarly military poetry and 
dance, have had their chief importance not as regulating but as 
stimulating influences. There are many tribes which seem quite 
unable to observe any kind of military discipline. But even in the 
undeveloped and unmethodical warfare of the lowest savages, 
music, songs, and dances have been used as means of infusing 
courage and strength. The psychology of these military stimuli 
is of course the same as that of industrial art. But the genera! 
principles ap[)ear with far greater clearness when applied to this 
peculiar kind of activity. 

First of all, the need of stimulation is never so great as when 
a man has to risk his life in an open battle. If in work he has 
to overcome his natural inertia, laziness, he has here to overcome 
the still stronger obstacle of fear. Contrary to the romantic 
notions of jx)pular literature, primitive man seems to be timorous 
rather than brave when not encouraged by adventitious excite- 
ment. This cowardice can. however, to a great extent be ex- 
plained by defective military organisation. Where the mutual 
support which the well-drilled soldiers of a regular army render 
each other is lacking, the need of personal courage is of course 
so much the greater. Civilised warfare tries to avoid the conflict 
l)etween the instinct of self-preservation and of a soldier’s duty 
by the pressure of strict discipline; savage warfare, which cannot 
count on the same forces of submission and mental control, is 
compelle<l to minimise this conflict by deadening the consciousness 
of peril. Hence the indispensability of some means of producing 
violent excitement by which the necessary forgetfulness of danger 
and death may be attained. 

Apart from the influence of fear, the task of slaughter is one 
which, from its very nature, cannot be perfonned in cold blood. 
Even where the element of danger is absent, as when unarmed 
foes are killed or tortured, the savage executioners do not gener- 
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ally get to work straight away. As soon as a beginning has been 
made, a sort of intoxication will indeed be produced by mental 
as well as physical agencies, such as the sight of blood or the 
pride of conquest. But this intoxication, so eagerly desired by 
savages in civilised as well as in primitive communities, cannot 
^ be produced even in the lowest tribes of man without a prelimi- 
nary working up. The passion of cruelty, like that of love, is, in 
its higher and more ecstatic fonns, too overwhelming in its 
nieiital effects to be attained without an artificial enhancement of 
psychical capacity. But whereas the erotic feelings tend with 
growing development to become more and more a private matter, 
cruelty is among warlike tribes an emotion of national impor- 
tance. The incitement to slaughter is therefore apt to become 
social — that is, common to several individuals at once. This is 
one of the reasons why war is of so much greater im|x>rtance 
than love as a motive for tribal art. 

There are some tribes in which the soldiers try to acquire 
courage and thirst for blood by magical exi3etUents, such as 
smearing themselves with some {)owerful unguent, or eating the 
raw meat of a newly slaughtered ox. Sometimes a joint tatt(K>- 
ing of the whole corps with a common pattern is undertaken, most 
probably for the same magical purpose. But however effectually 
such ceremonies may be sup|X)sed to ot^erate, savages do not 
generally put so much trust in them as to give up their favourite 
means of stimulation — music and dancing. In }>eople who sin- 
cerely believe in their own magic any rite will of course arouse 
increased confidence and courage. But this suggestive influence 
is only indirect in comparison with the immediate psychological 
effects of inciting dances. 

Popular novels have familiarised us all with the wierd war 
dances which play such an important part in the warfare of the 
North American Indians. In its main features this type of panto- 
mimic incitement is the same every^ where — among the African 
and Oceanic tribes as well as among the savage nations described 
in classic literature. By imitating the movements of a real fight, 
by exulting cries, deafening noise, and brandishing of weapons, 
the dancers work themselves up to a pitch of frenzy which cannot 
be compared to anything but a transient madness. Especially 
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among the nations of Africa war dances often arouse so much 
excitement, even when performed during times of perfect peace, 
that they become dangerous to friendly and peaceful onlookers. 
Here also — just as in the Hungarian “Enlistment'’ — dancing is 
used as a means of enticing men to join the ranks of the war chiej 
who wants recruits for some wai -expedition. 

It is evident that the influence of such {>antomimes is not 
restricted to a generalised stimulation and encouragement These 
sham fights, just as the sportive imitations of work, must facili- 
tate the execution of those movements which they imitate. And 
even those who do not join the dance will profit by watching the 
evolutimis which they themselves will afterwards be called on to 
|)erform in reality. Thus there may originally have been a very 
utilitarian reason for the curious warfare of the Headhunters 
of Ceram, who always have the Jakalele dance performed in 
front of their fighting line. It is pathetic to read that even in 
their wars with the Dutchmen a few fantastically dressed dancers 
head the advance against the repeating guns of the European 
force. 

This fact, which is certainly not without its parallels in other 
savage tribes, gives the most convincing proof of the indispensa- 
bility of pantomimic stimulation to savage warfare. Although 
less intimately connected with fighting itself, {X)etry has had for 
war an im|X>rtance which can scarcely be estimated at a much 
lower rale. Words, of course, can never provoke such a direct 
and almost physiological stimulation as the imitation of actions. 
But words, on the other hand, have a greater effect on the mind. 
The suggestive iK)wer of the war songs is also attested by the 
descriptions of travellers among various tribes. In Australia, for 
instance, four or five mischievously inclined gld women can soon 
stir up forty or fifty men to an}* deed of blood by means of their 
chants, which are accompanied by tears and groans, until the 
men are worked into a perfect state of frenzy. “The savage 
blood of the Ahts always lx)iled when the war songs \yere recited, 
their fingers worked convulsively on the paddles, and their eyes 
gleamed ferociously ; altogether they were two hundred murder- 
ous-looking villains.” In Ashanti and in New Zealand — ^in short, 
amongst all the most warlike tribes — the military singers are able 
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to bring themselves and their audience up to a pitch of frenzy 
which is almost equal to that produced by the dances. 

In one of the preceding chapters we have already pointed 
out how invaluable a support historic art has given to national 
pride. This feeling, on the other hand, is never so indispensable 
as in time of wdiV, Wherever a tribe has any traditions of its 
past history, such traditions are always revived and recited to 
the soldiers before and during the l>attles. And if a people has 
no glorious ancestors to boast of, it can none the less gain the 
necessary confidence by glorifying its own valour and reviling 
its enemies. Even tribes like the Bakairis, for example, are thus 
able to “sing themselves full of courage*’ in boasting and defiant 
exultation. 

According to competent observers, such songs arc more par- 
ticularly employed when the natives are afraid. The expression 
of bravery, even if originally affected, must necessarily awaken 
some real feeling of pride or confidence. Contempt, on the other 
hand, however laboriously worked up, is the nK>st effectual means 
of preserving equanimity under the stress of depressing feelings, 
admiration, envy, or fear. Songs and pantomimes, such a.s, for 
instance, those with which the Polynesians invariably begin their 
battles, must therefore have a great ix)wer of emtoldening the 
warriors. And while such outwanl shows of valour enable the 
performers to reconquer their courage, the enemy is intimidated 
by these manifestations of a feeling which is as yet incipient 
wthin themselves. In warfare, where the hostile armies stand 
within sight and hearing of each other, this consideration must 
of course be of extreme imf)ortance. 

It seems, indeed, as if natural selection had <levcloi>e<l in man 
an almost instinctive tendency to overcome fear by simulating 
the expressions proper to valour and menace. Just as animals, 
when frightened, make themselves bigger and more formidable 
to their enemies, whether from fear or anger wc know not, so 
man tries to awaken fear in the enemy confronting him at the 
same time, and by the same means, as he vanquishes his own 
fear. This appears with esf^ecial clearness in wars between 
savage races, where both sides often seem to be as timid as they 
try to appear formidable and courageous. Their threats and 
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boastings are terrifying enough, but the real fights arc very 
bloodless and free from danger. Among the Gammas ^'the words 
really s^em to do more damage than the blows.*" The gallant 
game of bluff is in primitive politics not restricted to diplomatic 
negotiations; it jilays an im}x>rtant part in the actual fighting. 
This remains true even with regard to tribes which are capable 
of real courage, not only in stealthy assault, but also in open 
battle. The Maorian military pantomimes afford the best example 
of such a manifestation, which not only stimulates the warriors 
to fight and regulates their movements in the battle, but also, as 
a Euroi)ean traveller has been com{>elled to admit, ‘‘strikes 
terror into the heart of any man."" In this case the terrible effect 
is further strengthened by the hideous grimaces, rolling of the 
eyes, protruding of the tongue, and so on, with which the 
warriors accompany their dance. So important is this distortion 
of the countenance considered by the Maoris, that instniction 
in the art of grimacing forms a part in their military education. 
The most warlike of savage tribes thus does not despise the naive 
expedient which constitutes almost the sole means of self-defence 
among |>eaceful h>kimos. And so highly do the Maoris appreci- 
ate the terrifying effects of the protruded tongue, that they carve 
the grimace ujx>n their s|)ears, the “hanis,"' evidently in the belief 
that such representations will — perhaps by some magic power 
— demoralise the enemy. 

It thus ap{>ears that ornaments, painting, and sculpture have 
been of no small influence in enhancing the fighting powers of 
warlike nations, .*\inong the lower tribes of man these arts are, 
however, on the whole much more appreciated as means of 
frigfhtening the enemy. As was mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, some IxKlily deformations are, if w^e may believe the 
natives, undertaken solely for this purpose. Other warlike tribes 
endeavour to make themselves dreaded by their enemies by 
staining their bodies with ghastly colours, blood-red, azure, or 
black. Tatooing may, of course, often aim at the same end. 
And among the detached ornaments there is an especial class — 
for which the German ethnologists have invented the characteris- 
tic designation “Schreckschnruck” — which are only worn in order 
to onake the appearance more frightful. The war helmets of 
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the Thlinkeets and the curious toQth masks of the Papuas arc 
the most typical specimens of this pre-eminently warlike decora- 
tion 

ART AND MAGIC 

.... To how great an extent works of art derive their ma- 
terial from old magical practices, the real meaning of which has 
gradually fallen into oblivion, may lx; shown in all the various 
departments of art. There is not a single form of imitation 
which has not been more or less influenced by this principle. 
Pantomimic representation, which for us is of value only in 
virtue of its intellectual or emotional expressiveness, was in 
lower stages of culture used as a magical ex{>edient. Even a 
single gesture may, according to primitive notions, bring aixHit 
effects corresponding to its im[)ort, and a complete drama is 
sincerely believed to cause the actual occurrence of the action 
which it represents. Students of folklore know that there is 
pracfically no limits to the effects which primitive man claims to 
produce by magical imitation. lie draws the rain from heaven 
by representing in dance and drama the appropriate meteoro- 
logical phenomena. He regulates the movements of the sun and 
encourages it in the laliour of its wanderings by his dramatic 
sun-rituals ; and he may even influence the change of the seasons 
by dramas in which he drives winter away and brings 'summer in. 
By those phallic rites to which we have already referred in the 
chapter on erotic art, he tries in the same way to act upon the 
great biological phenomena of human life. And again, when 
sickness is to be cured, he tries to subdue the demons of disease 
— to neutralise their action or to entice them out of the bcxly 
of the patient — by imitating in pantomime the symptoms of the 
particular complaint. Finally, when the assistance of a divine 
{X)wer is required, the god himself may be conjured to take his 
abode in the body of the performer, who imitates what is believed 
to be his appearance, movements, and behaviour. Thus the belief 
in the eflfectual power of imitation lias all over the world given 
rise to common dramatic motives as universal as the belief itself, 
and uniform as the chief requirements of mankind. 

There are, no doubt, many instances of dramatic ritual the 
purpose of which is as yet a matter of discussion. With regard 
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to some of the symbolic dances representing hunting or fishing 
or the movements of game-animals, much may be said in fa^^our 
of Mr. Farrer’s view that the object of the pantomime is to 
make clearer to the deity a prayer regarding the things imitated. 
Similarly it is ot>en to doubt whether the dramatic performances 
at initiation ceremonies, such as, for instance, the kangaroo dance 
described by Collins, are mean*^ to impart instruction concernin,; 
the customs of the animals to the novitiates, or to confer upon 
them a magic |K)wer over the game. In the therapeutic practices 
of primitive tribes we may find still more puzzling points of 
controversy. The sucking cure, for instance, by which the medi- 
cine-man pretends to extract from the patient the cause of his 
illness in the form of some small object — a pebble, a tuft of hair, 
or the like — may be, as Professor Tylor thinks, a mere ^'knavish 
trick.'* But it is also possible, we believe, that, at least, originally, 
it may have been performed as a bona fide magic, based upon 
the notion of the efficacy of vehicles and symbolic action. The 
method of restoring sick peojde and sick cattle to health by pull- 
ing them through a narrow oi)ening, for instance, in a tree, 
which has iK'en explained by most authors as a case of magical 
transference by contact — 1, c. transference of the disease from the 
patient and of the vital power represented by the tree to him: — 
ought, according to the brilliant hypothesis of Professor Xyrop, 
to be considered as a magically symbolic representation of re- 
generation. 

While leaving undecided all these subtile questions, each of 
which would require a chapter of its own in order to be definitely 
treated, we have only to maintain the great probability which 
stands on the side of the dramatic interpretation. However fan- 
tastic the belief in a magical connection between similar things 
may appear at the outset, a continued ethnological study must 
needs convince every one of its incalculable importance in the 
life of primitive man. And such a conviction can only become 
confirmed by an examination of the influence which this supersti- 
tion has exercised on the formative arts. 

The belief in picture magic is evinced by its negative as well 
as by its positive results. All over the world we meet with the 
fear of being depicted. In so far as this superstition has given 
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rise to a prohibition of painting and sculpture, it has thus 
seriously arrested the development of art. But, on the other 
hand, the same notion has commonly called forth pictorial repre- 
sentation, the aim of which is to gain a power over the things 
and beings represented. Most frequent, perhaps, of all these 
specimens of magical art are the volts, i. c. those dolls and draw- 
ings used for bewitching, which are sjK>ken of as early as in 
the ancient Chaldean incantations, which are used by the majority 
of savage tribes, and which may incidentally be found even now 
among the European nations. But owing to their necevssarily 
clandestine character these charms have never exercised any 
important influence on the pictorial art. More imjx)rtant, from 
the historical point of view, than these black and cryptic arts 
is the white magic by which social benefits are pursued. Just as 
the principal forms of magical drama correspond to the chief 
requirements of mankind, so the most imj>ortant magical sculp- 
tures and paintings are found in connection with agricultural 
rites, the' observances of hunting and fishing, medical practices, 
and ceremonies for removing sterility. And in the same way 
as dramatic representation, but with far greater efficacy, pictorial 
representation has been able to satisfy the highest material as 
well as spiritual requirement by bringing the deity in concrete 
relation with man through the sympathetic force of the image. 
The art of conjuring a s[)irit to take its abode in what is believed 
to be a counterfeit of its corresponding Ixxly has thus given rise 
to the fashioning of idols and the subsequent atloring of them. 
Although essentially the same as in the simjdc medical cures and 
the practices of sorcery, pictorial magic has in these cases of idol- 
making exercised a more far-reaching and thorough influence 
on mankind than in any of its other manifestations. .... 

From the point of view of the civili.sed observer the above- 
quoted examples of dramatic, pictorial, and jx)etic magic may 
seem to have an obvious and ready explanation. A work of art 
always gives to the sf)ectator, and no doubt also to the creator, an 
illusion of reality. As, moreover, primitive man is notoriously 
unable to distinguish between subjective and objective reality, 
it seems natural to assume that it is the mental illusion created by 
his work which makes the magician believe that he has acquired 
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a power over the things represented by it. And this assumption 
is all the more tempting because even to civilised, enlightened 
man there is something magical in the momentary satisfaction 
which art affords to ah our unfulfilled longings by its semblance 
of reality. Strong desire always creates for itself an imaginary 
gratification which easily leads the uncritical mind to a belief 
in the power of will over the external world. The whole i>f 
art-creation may thus be looked upon as an embodiment of the 
greatest wdshcs of mankind, which have sought the most con- 
vincing appearance of their fulfilment in the form and shape of 
objective works. What is in us a conscious and intentional self- 
deception, may be in the unsophisticated man a real illusion. The 
main psychological aspects of the activity could not be changed 
by these different subjective attitudes on the part of the producer. 
The essential |x>int is that in both casts the greatest possible 
resemblance to the original would be sought for in order to in- 
crease in the one case the magical efficacy of the work, in the 
other the pleasure to be derived from the illusion. The belief 
in a magical connection between similar things would thus exer- 
cise an incalculable influence on the growth of realism in art. 
But, unfortunately, this easy explanation is not corroborated by 
an impartial examination of the lower stages of art-development. 
The statement of M. Guaita as to the volt, Plus la rcsscmblancc 
est complttc pins Ic malcficc a chance dc reussir, does not appear 
to be borne out by the evidence. The only instance we know of 
in which greater or less resemblance to the model is thought of 
as bearing on the magical efficacy of a painting is that of the 
East Indian artists. We arc told that it was in order to evade 
the Mohammedan prohil)ition of painting that thev resorted to 
that style of treating nature, bordering on caricature, which is 
so characteristic of, say, Javanese art. Similarly it is by an 
appeal to their virtue of non-resemblance that artists among the 
Laos defend their pictures as being harmless and innocent. But 
such references to barbaric or semi-barbaric art do not tell us 
much about the conditions prevailing at the beginning of art- 
development. The primitive man who avails himself of dolls 
and drawings in order to bewitch is generally quite indifferent 
tolhc life-like character of his magical instruments. The typical 
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volt gives only a crude outline of the human body, and, which 
is most remarkable, it does not display any likeness to the man 
who is to be bewitched. As a nile the same vagueness can also 
be noticed in the paintings and sculptures which serve the aims 
of medical cure and religious cultus. With due allowance for 
the deficient technical ability and the naive suggestibility of 
primitive man, it seems hard to believe that illusion could have 
been either intended or effected by the rude works of pictorial 
magic. Thus it becomes doubtful whether the belief in the 
magical power of painting and sculpture can have been based 
upon a confusion between subjective and objective reality. 

This doubt can only be increased when we see how little confi- 
dence primitive men themselves put in the mere likeness as such. 
When M. Rochas produced his modem imitations of the volt, he 
was always anxious to have his wax dolls sufficiently saturated 
by contact with the person over whom they were intended to give 
him power. And in this he closely followed the methods of the 
native sorcerers, who generally tried to increase the efficiency of 
their magical instruments by attaching to them such objects as 
nail-cuttings, locks of hair, or pieces of cloth belonging to the 
man to be bewitched. In the making of idols we can often 
observe the same principle. The statue itself is not sacred by 
virtue of its form; it acquiies divine ix)wer only by being put 
in material connection with the deity. The most obvious example 
is that of the West African Negroes, who, when they wish to 
transplant the wood deity from his original home to their towns 
and villages, build up a wooden doll of branches taken from the 
tree in which he lives. The god is certainly supposed to fee! a 
special temptation to take up hi.s abode in the idol made in his 
own likeness ; but it is evident that the material link established 
by the choice of the wood is thought of as being of no less, 
perhaps even of greater, imf>ortance than the resemblance. The 
same close and inseparable combination of magic by connection 
and magic by similarity meets us in the ancestor statues of New 
Guinea, which contain the skull of the dead in hollows inside 
their head. And although the procedure is more indirect, the 
underlying thought is nevertheless the same in the curious prac- 
tices found, e,g., on the island of Nias. The s|>irit of the 
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deceased is here conducted to his statue by means of some small 
animal which has been found in the neighbourhood of his grave. 
In none of these examples — which might be supplemented by 
analogous instances fron; various tribes — do w^e see at*^ hint of 
that manner of regarding statues and paintings wdiich prevails 
among civilised men. While with us the mental impression on 
the si>ectator constitutes, so to s[>eak, the object and the essenti:*! 
pur[K)rt of the work of art, the magicians and the idolaters seem 
to l(K>k chiefly for material power and influence in their simulacra. 

The way in which pictorial art is used for curative purjx>ses 
affords us — if further pro^>fs are wanted — a still more telling 
example of the difference between the magical and the aesthetic 
|)oints of view. Nothing could be more crude and primitive than 
the notioir^ held by the Navajo with regard to the salutary influ- 
ences of their famous sand-paintings. The cure is effected, they 
believe, not by the patient’s kx>king at the represented figures, 
hut by his rolling himself on them, or having the pigments of 
the mosaic applied to the corres}K)nding parts of his own body. 
The more of the sacred sand he can thus attach to his body, the 
more complete is his recovery. .Among other tribes at the same 
stage of development as the Navajos the prevailing views are 
almost e<|ually materialistic. And even among the barbaric and 
semi-civilised |)eo[>Ies, although we do not meet with quite as 
gross superstitions, the fundamental idea of pictorial magic 
appears often to be the same. The jKDwer of a painting or a 
sculpture is thought of as something which is quite independent 
of its mental effects upon the .spectator. That interpretation of 
sympathetic magic, therefore, which to us seemed most natural, 
cannot possibly be applied to its lower forms. 

As the concepts by which primitive man justifies to himself 
his beliefs and practices are naturally vague and hazy, it may 
seem futile to attempt to reconstruct his reasoning. Nothing 
final or definite can be asserted on so obscure a topic. But we 
may legitimately discuss the most consistent and most probable 
way in which to account for the various forms of sympathetic 
magic. And with regard to this question of probabilities we may 
rely to some extent upon the illustrative and suggestive analogies 
to primitive thought which can be found in scientific philosophies. 
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For it is evident that a philosophical doctrine, if it fits in with 
the facts of primitive superstition, may be explanatory of those 
vague and latent notions which, without logical justification or 
systematical arrangement, lie in the mind of the magician and the 
idolater. Such a doctrine is presented to us in the familiar 
emanation-theories, according to which every image of a thing 
constitute^# a concrete part of that thing itself. According to the 
clear and systematic statement of this doctrine given by the old 
Epicurean philosophers, shadows, reflections in a mirror, visions, 
and even mental representations of distant objects, are all caused 
by thin membranes, wdiich continually detach themselves from 
the surface of all bodies and move onward in all directions 
through space. If there are such things as necessary misconcep- 
tions, this is certainly one. Such general facts of sensuous ex- 
perience as reflection, shadow, and mirage will naturally appear 
as the result of a purely material decortication — as in a transfer 
picture. How near at hand this theory may lie even to the 
modem nlind apjxjars from the curious fact that such a man a.s 
Balzac fell back upon it when attempting to explain the newly- 
invented daguerreotype, that most marvellous of all image- 
phenomena. 

To the primitive mind it is only natural to apply this reason- 
ing even to artificial images. Whether the likeness of a thing 
is fashioned by nature in water or air, or whetlier it be made by 
man, it is in both cases thought of as depriving the thing itself 
of some part of its substance. Such a notion, which cannot sur- 
prise us when met with among the lower savages, seems to have 
been at the bottom of even the Mohammedan prohibition of the 
formative arts. It is evident that, wherever images are explained 
in this crude manner, magic by similarity in reality becomes 
merely a case of magic by contiguity. 

The materialistic thought which lies behind the belief in a 
solidarity between similar things appear.^ nowhere so clearly as 
within the department of fwctorial magic. But we believe that 
its influence can also be traced in all the other su|)erstitions 
regarding sympathetic causation. In .spite of that feeling of 
superiority so common in nations which have no leaning towards 
formative arts, poetical and musical magic in its lower forms is 
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founded on quite as crude a conception as any idolatry or pic- 
torial sorcery. It would indeed be unnatural if the theory of 
corporeal emanations had not been applied to acoustic as well 
as to optical phenomenc* To the unscientific mind sotiiids and 
reverberations are somelhinef quite synonymous with sights and 
reflections. The sounds connected with the impression of a 
being, thing, or phenomenon will therefore be conceived as bein^ 
a part of the l>eing, thing, or phenomenon iiself. To these easily- 
explained notions there are to be added the peculiar superstitions 
entertained with regard to a class of sounds which are only 
associated with things, viz. their names. To the primitive man 
a name literally constitutes a part of the object it denotes. The 
magician may therefore get the mastery over the spirits he in- 
vokes and the men he bewitches by merely mentioning their 
names. In many cases a most j>otent spell consists of unintel- 
ligible word<i, which to the conjurer himself has no meaning at 
all. In other cases, although the words really have a sense, we 
can easily observe that they are not used for the purpose of creat- 
ing an illusion of reality. The typical incantation may indeed 
in a manner be called descriptive. The singer is anxious not 
to pass by any detail, the omitting of which may be injurious to 
the |K>teucy of his magic. lUit the result is only a sort of in- 
ventory, which sehiom suggests a full and vivid mental picture. 
Many of the Shaman prayers and songs show us by their whole 
character that in their case at least ix)etical illusion has had 
nothing* to do with the belief in the power of words over things. 

Thus, according to the magical-world view, a system of 
material connections links together in close solidarity things and 
their images, sounds, or names. But this network of connec- 
tions may even, we believe, extend further, so as to bring into 
its chain of causation qualities and actions, in short, abstract 
notions, which cannot be considered as material objects possess- 
ing material {>arts. Just as an image which presents the figure 
and shape of a given thing is conceived as a part of that thing 
itself, so all things which have distinctive qualities in common 
may be thought of as lieing parts of a common whole. As a 
fantastic but still natural product of the primitive mind, there 
may thus appear the idea of an invisible connection, which binds 
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together all things similar and draws them to each other. 
Vaguely and dimly even savages may have been able to anticipate 
in some measure those imposing thoughts which received an 
organised and consistent statement in the doctrine of universal 
ideas. But to primitive man these ‘‘ideas*' must appear as con- 
crete objects and beings, exercising their influence on phenomena 
in a quite material manner. 

To those who are familiar with that peculiar combination of 
sjiiritual conceptions of the world and material conceptions of 
the spirit wdiich makes up the primitive cosmolog)\ this explana- 
tion will not appear far-fetched or strained. But it is to l)e 
admitted that in many cases »t may be difticult, or even impossible, 
to lay one's finger on the elements of magic by contiguity which 
lie at the root of a given instance of imitative witchcraft. No 
doubt the mental effects produced by the imitation on its creator 
and spectators will in many cases contribute to the belief in its 
power. In the more artistic forms of jK)etic magic the suggestive 
[X)vver of the words replaces the brute force of their sound. Ami 
in dramatic magic an illusion, whether intended or unintended, 
must necessarily affect the perfonners as well as their audience. 
Therefore, however the psychological basis of magic may be 
explained, it cannot be denied that in some of its developments 
magic has become closely connected with art. The self-deceit 
by which we enjoy in art the confusion between real and unreal 
is indeed, by its intentional character, distinct from the illusion 
to which primitive man is led, more perhaps by his deficient 
powers of observation than by any strength of imaginative 
faculty. But still there exists a kinship, and that belief in an 
overlapping of the tangible and intangible life which is fostered 
by magic in the lower art affords, as it were, a premonition of 
the effects produced by imagination in the higher. — Y rjo Hikn, 
The Origins of .dr/, i57-d')3, 173-^1, 2SO~(x>, ^^ 3-97 

(Macmillan, 1900). 



The papers on “Indian Mythologies” and “The 
Medicine-Man and the Occupations,” in Part II, and 
Frazer’s paper on magic in Part VI are closely related 
to art. 

While I have classed “myth,” in Part VI, along with 
religion, the mythology of a people may equally be coil- 
sidercd as artistic material. No systematic study of 
myth from the standpoint of art has been made. Some 
materials for such a study will be found in the bibliog- 
raphy of Part VI, 

The interesting results presented by Holmes on the 
origin of form in the plastic arts should be followed 
up in other papers by the same writer indicated in the 
bibliography, and in H addon’s Evolution in Art. 
Ornamental and decorative art have the advantage of 
being profuse, visible, and relatively permanent, corre- 
sjionding somewhat to our written records, and the 
eminent .Swe<lish student Stol{)e reached the view that 
“one real key to a scientific treatment of ethnographic 
objects is found in the comparative study of ornamen- 
tal art.” 

Art has also an element in common with religion. 
Both religion and art arc characterized by high states 
of emotion, resulting in change of habit. In religion 
this is called conversion, and is conspicuously associated 
with the generation of a fund of emotion through large 
assemblies of people and the operation of mass sugges- 
tion. In the same connection the student should con- 
sider the j)eriodic assemblies of primitive societies, 
particularly the orgiastic practices and states of mind 
there developed, as leading to later artistic representa- 
tion. Consult the bibliographies of Parts VI and VII. 
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MAGIC, RELIGION, MYTH 

SYMPATHETIC MAGIC 

A savage har<ny conceives the distinction commonly drawn 
by more advanced i>eoplcs b^'tween the natural and the supsr- 
natural. To him the world is to a great extent worked by super- 
natural agents, that is. by [>ersonal beings acting on impulses and 
motives like his own, liable like him to lx? moved by apfx^als to 
their pity, their hopes, and their fears. In a world so con- 
ceived he sees no limit to his power of influencing the course of 
nature to his own advantage. Prayers, promises, or threats may 
secure him fine weather and an abundant crop from the gods ; 
and if a god shc^uld haf)[)en. as he sometimes believes, to become 
incarnate in liis own person, then he need appeal to no higher 
l>eing: he, the savage, ix)ssesses in himself all the powers neces- 
sary to further his own well-being and that of hi> fellow-men. 

This is rjiie way In which the idea of a man-god is reached. 
Put there is another. Side by side with the view of the world 
as pervade<l by sj)iritual forces, primitive man has another con- 
cef)ti(m in which we may <letect a germ of the modem notion 
of natural law or the view of nature as a series of evetUs occur- 
ring in an invariable order without the intervention of personal 
agency. The germ of which I speak is involved in that sympa- 
thetic magic, as it may ho called, which plays a large part in 
most systems of superstition. 

Manifold as are the applications of this crude philosophy — for 
a philosophy it is as well as an art — the fundamental principles 
on which it is based wotild seem to be reducible to two; first, that 
like produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause; and 
second, that things which have once been in contact, but have 
ceased to l>e so, continue to act on each other as if the contact 
still persisted. hVom the first of these principles the savage 
infers that he can produce any desired effect merely by imitating 
it ; from the second be concludes that he can influence at pleasure 
and akany distance an\ person of whom, or any thing of which, 
h<|^|ffl|esses a particle, ^fagic of the latter sort, resting as it 

6st 
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does on the belief in a certain secret sympathy which unites 
indissolubly things that have once been connected with each other, 
may appropriately be termed syippathetic in the strict sense of the 
term. Magic of the former kind, in which the supposed cause 
resembles or simulates the supposed effect, may conveniently be 
described as imitative or mimetic. But inasmuch as the efficacy 
even of imitative magic must be supposed to depend on a certain 
physic^ influence or sympathy linking the imaginary cause or 
subject’ to the imaginary effect or object, it seems desirable to 
retain the name sympathetic magic as a general designation to 
include both branches of the art. In practice the two are often 
conjoined; or, to speak more exactly, while imitative magic may 
be practised by itself, sympathetic magic in the strict sense will 
generally be found to involve an application of the mimetic 
principle. This will be more readily understood from the ex- 
amples with which I will now illustrate both branches of the 
subject, beginning with the imitative. 

Perhaps the most familiar application of the principle that 
like produces like is the attempt which has been made by many 
peoples in many ages to injure or destroy an enemy by injuring 
or destroying an image of him, in the belief that, just as the 
image suffers, so does the man, and that when it perishes he must 
die. A few instances out of many may given to prove at 
once the wide diffusion of the practice over the world and its 
remarkable persistence through the ages. l"or thousands of years 
ago it was known to the sorcerers of ancient India, Babylon, and 
I^gypt as well as of Greece and Rome, and at this day it is still 
resorted to by cunning and malignant savages in Australia, Africa, 
and Scotland. Thus, for example, when an Ojebway Indian 
desires to work evil on any one, he makes a little wooden image 
of his enemy and runs a needle into its head or heart, or he shixits 
an arrow into it, believing that w^herever the needle pierces or 
the arrow strikes the image, his foe will the same instant be 
seized with a sharp pain in the corresponding part of his body; 
but if he intends to kill the f)erson outright, he burns or buries 
the puppet, uttering certain magic words as he does so. 

A Malay charm of the same sort h as follows. Take parings 
of nails, ha^ eyebrows, spittle, and so forth of your intended 
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victim, enough to represent every part pf his person, and then 

make them up into his likeness with wax from a deserted bees’ 

* 

comb. Scorch the figure slowly by holding it over a lamp every 
night for seven nights, and say: 

“It is not wax that I am scorching, 

It is the liver, heart, and spleen of So-and-so that I scorch/^ 
After the seventh time burn the figure, and your victim will die. 
Another form of the Malay charm, which resembles the Oj^bway 
practice still more closely, is to make a corpse of wax from an 
empty bees’ comb and of the length of a f(X)tstep: then pierce 
the eye of the image, and your enemy is blind ; pierce the stomach, 
and he is sick ; pierce the head, and his head aches ; pierce the 
breast, and his breast will suffer. If you would kill him outright, 
transfix the image from the head downwards ; enshroud it as 
you would a corjyse; pray over it as if you were praying over 
the dead ; then bury it in the middle of a path where your victim 
will be sure to step over it. In order that his blood may not 
l>e on your head, you should say : 

“It is not I who am burying him. 

It is G bricl who is burying him.“ 

Thus the guilt of the murder will be laid on the shoulders of 
the archangel Gabriel, who is a great deal better able to bear it 
than you are. In eastern Java an enemy may be killed by means 
of a likeness of him drawn on a piece of paper, which is then 
incensed or buried in the ground. 

Among the Minangkahauers of Sumatra a man who is tor- 
mented by the passion of hate or of unrequited love will call in 
the help of a wizard in order to cause lire object of his hate or 
love to suffer from a dangerous ulcer known as a tina^gam. After 
giving the wizard the necessary instructions as to the name, bodily 
form, dwelling, and family of the f)erson in question, he makes 
a puppet wdrich is supposed to resemble his intended victim, and 
reimirs with it to a wood, where he hangs the image on a tree 
that stands quite by itself. Muttering a sjx:!!, he then drives an 
instrument through the navel of the puppet into the tree, till the 
sap of the tree cK>zes through the hole thus made. The instru- 
ment which inflicts the wound bears the same name as 

the tilcer which is to be raised on the body of the viaim, and the 
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oozing sap is believed to be hi« or her life-spirit. Soon afterwards 
the person against whom the charm is directed begins to suffer 
from an ulcer, which grows worse and worse till he dies, unless 
a friend can procure a piece of the w'ood of the tree to which the 
image is attached. The sorcerers of Mabiiiag or Jervis Island, in 
Torres Straits, kept an assortment of effigies in stock ready to 
be operated on at the requirement of a customer. Some of the 
figures were of stone: these were employed when short work 
was to be made of a man or woman. Others were wooden ; these 
gave the unhappy victim a little more ro[)e. only, however, to 
terminate his prolonged sufferings by a painful death. The mode 
of operation in the latter case was to put poison, by means of a 
magical implement, into a wooden image, to which the name of 
the intended victim had been given. Next day the person aimed 
at would feel chilly, then waste away and die, unless the same 
wizard who had wrought the charm would consent to undo it. 
When some of the a1x>rigines of Metoria desireil to destroy an 
enemy, they would occasionally retire to a lonely spot, and draw- 
ing on the ground a rude likeness of the victim would sit rournl 
it and devote him to destruction with cabalistic ceremonies, S<» 
dreaded was this incantation that men and women, who learned 
that it had been directed against them, have been known to pine 
away and die of fright. When the wife of a Central Australian 
native has eloped from him and he cannot recover her, the dis- 
consolate husband repairs with some sympathising friends to a 
secluded s|X)t, where a man skilled in magic draws on the ground 
a rough figure supix).scd to represent the woman lying on her 
back. Reside the figure is laid a piece of green bark, which stands 
for her spirit or soul, and at it the men throw' miniature spears 
which have l>ecn made for the puri>ose and charmed by singing 
over them. This barken effigv* of the womairs spirit, with the 
little spears sticking in it, is then thrown as far as fmssible in the 
direction which she is sup{K)s(‘d to have taken. During the whole 
of the operation the men chant in a low voice, the burden of their 
song being an invitation to the magic influence to go out an<l 
enter her body and dry up all her fat. Sooner or later — often 
a good deal later — her fat does rlry tip, she dies, «tnd her spirit 
is seen in the sky in the form of a shooting star. 
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In Burma a rejected lover sometimes resorts to a sorcerer and 
engages him to make a small image of the scornful fair one, 
containing a piece of her clothes, or of something which she has 
been in the liabit of wearing. Certain charms or medicines also 
enter into the com|H)sition of the doll, which is then hung up or 
thrown into the water. ;\s a consequence the girl is supposed 
to go mad. In this last example, as in the first of the Malay 
charms noticed above, imitative magic is combined with sympa- 
thetic in the strict sense of the word, since the likeness of the 
victim contains something which has been in contact with her 
person. A Matabele who wishes to avenge himself on an enemy 
makes a clay figure of him and pierces it with a needle; next 
time the matt thus rej>resenled hap|>ens to engage in a fight he 

will be spc'arcd, just as his effigy was stablied 

Further, imitative magic plays a great part in the measures 
taken by the rude hnnlcr or fisherman to secure an abundant 
supply of food. ( )n the principle that like produces like, many 
things arc done by him and his friends in deliberate imitation 
of the result which he seeks to attain; and. on the other hand, 
many things are scrupul msly avoided because they bear some 
more or less fanciful resemblance to others which would really 
l>c disastrous. The Indians of Ikitish Columbia live largely upon 
the fish which abound in their seas and rivers. If the fish do 
not come in due season, and the Intlians are hungry, a Nootka 
wizard will make an image of a swimming fish and put it into 
the water in the direction from which the fish generally appear. 
This ceremony. accomi)anied by a prayer to the fish to come, will 
cause them to arrive at once. Much more elaborate are tlie 
ceremonies performed by tiie natives of Central Australia for 
multiplying the witchetty grubs on which they partially subsist 
One of these ceremonies consists of a pantomime representing 
the fully-developed insect in the act of emerging from the chry- 
salis. A long narrow structure of branches is set up to imitate 
the chryvSalis case of the grub. In this staicture a number of men, 
who have the grub for tlieir totem, sit and sing of the creature in 
its various stages. Then they shuffle out of it in a squatting pos- 
ture, and as they do so they sing of the insect emerging from the 
chrysalis. This is supix)sed to multiply the numbers of the grubs. 
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In the island of Nias, when a wild pig has fallen into the pit 
prepared for it, the animal is taken out and its back is rubbed 
with nine fallen leaves, in the belief that this will make nine 
more wild pigs fall into the pit, just as the nine leaves fell from 
the tree. In the East Indian islands of Saparoea, Haroekoe, and 
Noessa Laut, when a fisherman is about to set a trap for fish in 
the sea, he looks out for a tree, of which the fruit has been much 
pecked at by birds. From such a tree he cuts a stout branch and 
makes of it the principal post in his fish-trap; for he believes 
that just as the tree lured many birds to its fruit, so the branch 
cut from that tree will lure many fish to the trap. When a 
Cambodian hunter has set his nets and taken nothing, he 
strips himself naked, goes some way off, then strolls up to the 
net as if he did not see it, lets himself be caught in it, and cries, 
“Hillo! whaCs this? Fm afraid Fm caught."' After that the net 
is sure to catch game. A pantomime of the same sort has been 
acted within living memory in our Scottish Highlands. The Rev, 
James Macdonald, now of Reay in Caithness, tcHi us that in his 
boyhood when he was fishing with companions alx>ut Loch 
Aline and they had had no bites for a long time, they used to 
make a pretence of throwing one of their fellows overboard and 
hauling him out of the water, as if he w^re a fish ; after that the 
trout or silloch would begin to nibble, according as the boat was 
on fresh or salt water. Before a Carrier Indian goes out to snare 
martens, he sleeps by himself for about ten nights beside the fire 
wdth a little stick pressed down on liis neck. This naturally 
causes the fall-stick of his trap to drop down on the neck of the 
marten. When an x^Ieut had struck a whale with a charmed 
spear, he would not throw* again, but returned at once to his 
home, separated himself from his j>eople in a hut specially con- 
structed for the purpose, where he stayed for three days without 
food or drink, and without seeing or touching a woinan. During 
this time of seclusion he snorted occasionally in imitation of the 
wounded and dying whale, in order to prevent the whale which 
he had struck from leaving the coast. On the fourth day he 
emerged from his seclusion and bathed in the sea, shrieking in a 
hoarse voice and beating the water with his hands. Then, taking 
with him a companion, he repaired to that part of the shore 
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where he expected to find the whale stranded. If the beast was 
dead, he cut out the place where the death- wound had been in- 
flicted. If it was not dead, he returned to his home and continued 
washing himself till the whale died. On the principles of imitative 
magic the hunter who mimics a dying whaie dearly helps the 
beast to die in good earnest. Among the Galelareese, who inhabit 
a district in the tiorthern part of Ilalmahera, a large island to 
the west of New (iuinea, it is a maxim that when you are loading 
your gitn to go out slux^ting, you should always put the bullet 
in your nirnith before you insert it in the gun ; for by so doing 
you practically cat the game that is to be hit by the bullet, which 
therefore cannot ])ossibly miss the mark. A Malay w'ho has 
baited a trap for crocodiles, and is awaiting results, is careful in 
eating his curry always to begin by swallowing three lumps of 
rice successively ; for this helps the bait to slide more easily down 
the crocodile’s throat. He is equally scrupulous not to take any 
Ixmes out of his curry; for, if he did, it seems clear that tlie 
sharp-pointed stick on which the bait is skewered would similarly 
work itself loose, and the crocodile would get off with the bait. 
Hence in these circumsta..ces it is prudent for the hunter, before 
be begins his meal, to get somebody else to take the bones out 
of his curry, otherwise he may at any moment have to choose 

l>etwecn swallowing a lK>ne and losing the crocodile 

It is to be observed that the belief in a mysterious bond of 
sympathy which knits together absent friends and relations, 
esjKcially at critical times of life, is not a thing of yesterday; 
it has been cherished from time immemorial by the savage, who 
carries out the princij)le to its legitimate consequences by framing 
for himself and his friends a code of rules which are to be strictly 
observed by them for their mutual safety and welfare in seasons 
of danger, anxiety, and distress. In particular, these rules regu- 
late the conduct of the persons left at home while a party of their 
friends is out fishing or httnting or on the war-path. Though 
we may not he able in every case to explain the curious observ- 
ances thence arising, all of them clearly assume that people can 
act by means of sympathetic magic on friends at a distance, and 
in many of them the action takes the form of doing or avoidihg 
things on account of their supposed resemblance to other things 
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which would really benefit or injure the absent ones. Examples 
will illustrate this. 

In Laos when an elephant-hunter is starting for the chase, 
he warns his wife not to cut her hair or oil her body in his 
absence; for if she cut her hair the elephant would burst the 
toils, if she oiled herself it would slip through them. When a 
Dyak village has turned out to hunt wild pigs in the jungle, the 
people who stay at home may not touch oil or water with their 
tiand^ during the absence of their friends ; for if they did so, the 
hunters would all be “butter-fingered’* ami the [^rcy would slip 
through their hands. In setting out to l<x)k for the rare and 
precious eagle-wood on the mountains. Tcham peasants enjoin 
their wives, whom they leave at home, not to scold or (juarrcl in 
their absence, for such domestic brawls would lead to their hus- 
bands being rent in pieces by bears and tigers Among the 

Koniags of Alaska a traveller once observed a young woman 
lying wrapt in a bearskin in the corner of a hut, (^n asking 
whether she were ill, he learned that her husband was out whale- 
fishing, and that until his return she had to lie fasting in order 
to ensure a good catch. Among the Esquimaux of Alaska similar 
notions prevail. The women during the whaling season remain 
in comparative idleness, as it is considered not gfHxl for them to 
sew while the men are out in the boats. If during this pcruxl any 
garments should need to be repaired, the women must take them 
far back out of sight of the sea and mend them there in little 
tents in which just one person can sit. And while the crews are 
at sea no work should be done at home which would necessitate 
pounding or hewing or any kind of noise; and in the huts of 
men who are away in the lx)ats no W'ork of any kind whatever 
should be carried on. When Bushmen are out hunting, any bad 
shots they may make are set down to such causes as that the 
children at home are playing on the men's beds or the like, and 
the wives who allow such things to happen arc blamed for their 
husbands' indifferent markmanship. Elephant-hunters in East 
Africa believe that, if theii wives prove unfaithful in their 
absence, this gives the elephant power over his pursuer, who will 
acft^/dingly be killed or severely wounded. Hence if a hunter 
hears of his wife's misconduct, he abandons the chase and returns 
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home. An Aleutian hunter of sea-otter^ thinks that he cannot 
kill a single animal if during his absence from home his wife 
should be unfaithful to him or his sister unchaste. Many of die 
in 4 igenous tribes of Sarawak are firmly persuaded ^hat were 
the wives to commit adultery while the husbands are searching 
for camphor in the jungle, the camphor obtained by the men 
would eva|X)rate 

When a band of Carib Indians of the Orinoco had gone on 
the war-path, their friends left in the village used to calculate as 
nearly as they could the exact moment when the absent warriors 
would be advancing to attack the enemy. Then they took two 
lads, laid them down on a bench, and inflicted a most severe 
scourging on their bare backs. This the youths submitted to 
without a murmur, supj>orted in their sufferings by the firm 
conviction, in which they had been bred from childhood, that 
on the constancy and fortitude with which they bore the cruel 
ordeal dc|Knidcd the valour and success of their comrades in the 
battle. 

Among the many l>eneficcnt uses to winch a mistaken inge- 
nuity has applied the piinciple of imitative magic, is that of 
causing trees and plants to l)ear fruit in due season. In Thii- 
ringen the man who sows flax carries the seed in a long bag which 
reaches from his shoulders to his knees, and he walks with long 
strides, so that the bag sways to and fro on his back. It is 
believed that this will cause the flax to wave in the wind. In the 
interior of Sumatra rice is sown by women who. in sowing, let 
their hair hang ltx>sc down their back, in order that the rice may 
grow luxuriantly and have long stalks. Similarly, in ancient 
Mexico a festival was held in honour of the goddess of maize, or 
‘*the long-haired mothpr.*’ as she was called. It began at the 
time **when the plant had attained its full growdh, and fibres 
sbfx)ting forth from the top of the green ear indicated that the 
grain was fully fonued. During this festival the women wore 
their long hair unbound, shaking and tossing it in the dances 
which were the chief feature in the ceremonial, in order that the 
tassel of the maize might grow in like profusion, that the 
might be corresjxxulingly large and flat, and that the people m||lit 
hatre abundance.*’ It is a Malay maxim to plant maize when your 
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stomach is full, and to see to it that your dibble is thick; for 
this will swell the ear of the maize. More elaborate still arc the 
measures taken by an Esthonian peasant woman to make her 
cabbages thrive. On the day when they are sown she bakes 
great pancakes, in order that the cabbages may have great broad 
leaves; and she wears a dazzling white hood in the belief that 
this will cause the cabbages to have fine white heads. Moreover, 
as soon as the cabbages are transplanted, a small round stone is 
wtaflt up tightly in a white linen rag and set at the end of the 
cabbage bed, because in this way the cabbage heads will grow 
very white and firm. For much the same reason a Bavarian 
sower in sowing wheat will sometimes wear a golden ring, in 
order that the corn may have a fine yellow colour. In the Vosges 
mountains the sower of hemp pulls his nether garments up as 
far as he can, because he imagines that the hemp he is sowing 
will attain the precise height to which he has succeeded in hitch- 
ing up his breeches ; and in the same region another w^ay of en- 
suring a good crop of hemp is to dance on the r<x)f of the house 
on Twelfth Day. In Swabia and among the Transylvanian Sax- 
ons it is a common custom for a man w'ho has sow^n hemp to 
leap high on the field, in the belief that this w ill make the hemp 
grow tall. Similarly in many other parts of Germany and Austria 
the peasant imagines that he makes the flax grow tall by dancing 
or leaping high, or by jumping backwards from a table; the 
higher the leap the higher will the flax be that year. The S|>ecial 
season for thus promoting the growth of flax is Shrove Tuesday, 
but in some places it is Candlemas or Walpurgis Night (the eve 
of May Day). The scene of the (>erformancc is the flax field 
or the farmhouse or the village tavern. In some parts of eastern 
Prussia the girls dance one by one in a large hoop at midnight 
on Shrove Tuesday, The hoop is adorned with leaves, flowers, 
and ribbons, and attached to it are a small bell and .sofnc flax* 
Strictly speaking, the hoop should be wrapt in white linen hand- 
kerchiefs, but the place of these is often taken by many-coloured 
bits of cloth, wool, and so forth. While dancing within the hoop 
wave her arms vigorously and cry ‘T^Tax grow!'* 
or words to that effect. When she has done, she leaps out of the 
hoop, or is lifted out of it by her partner. In Anhalt, when the 
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sower had sown the flax, he leaped m/ and flung the seed-bag 
high in the air, saying, *'Grow and turn green ! You have nothing 
else to do/* He hoped that the flax would grow as high as he 
flung the seed-bag in the air. At Quellendorff, in Anhalt, the 
first bushel of seed-corn had to be heaped up high in order that 
the corn-stalks should grow tall and bear plenty of grain. Among 
the liocans of Luzon it is a rule that the man who sows bananas 
must have a small child on his shoulder, or the bananas will 
bear no fruit. Here the young child on the sower*? shoulder 
clearly represents, and is expected to promote the growth of, 
the young bananas. 

The notion that a [>erson can influence a plant sympathetically 
by his act or condition comes out clearly in a remark made by 
a Malay woman. Being asked why she stripped the upper part 
of her body naked in reaping the rice, she explained that she 
did it to make the ricc-husks thinner, as she was tired of pound- 
ing thick-husked rice. Clearly, she thought that the less clothing 

she wore the less husk there would be on the rice In 

Swabia they say that if a fruit-tree does not bear, you should 
keep it loaded with a heavy stone all summer, and next year it 
will be sure to bear. The magic virtue of a pregnant woman to 
communicate fertility is known also to Bavarian and .Austrian 
peasants, who think that if you give the first fruit of a tree to a 
woman with child to eat, the tree will bring forth abundantly 
next year. In Bohemia for a similar purpose the first apple of a 
young tree is sometimes plucked and eaten by a woman who 
has borne many children, for then the tree will be sure to bear 
many apples. When a tree bears no fruit, the Galelareese think 
it is a male ; and their remedy is simple. They put a woman’s 
petticoat on the tree, which, being thus converted into a female, 
will naturally prove prolific. Arguing similarly from what may 
be called tlic infecliousncss of qualities or accidents, the same 
people say that you ought not to shoot with a bow and arrows 
under a fruit-tree, or the tree will cast its fruit even as the 
arrows fall to the ground 

A curious application of the doctrine of sympathy is the 
relation commonly lielieved to exist between a wounded man 
aiwf the agent of the wound, so that whatever is subsequently 
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done by or to the agent must correspondingly affect the patient 
either for good or evil. Thus Pliny tells us that if you have 
wounded a man and are sorry for it, you have only to spit on 
the hand that gave the wound, and the pain of the sufferer will 
be instantly alleviated. In Melanesia, if a man’s friend gets 
possession of the arrow which wounded him, they keep it in a 
damp place or in cool leaves, for then the inflammation will be 
trifling and will soon subside. Meantime the enemy who shot 
the arrow is hard at work to aggravate the wound by all means 
in his power. For this purpose he and his friends drink hot and 
burning juices and chew irritating leaves, for this will clearly 
inflame and irritate the wound, h'urther, they keep the bow near 
the fire to make the wound which it has inflicted hot ; and for the 
same reason they put the arrow-head, if it has lr>een recovered, 
into the fire. Moreover, they are careful to keep the lK>w*-string 
taut and to twang it (xrcasionally, for this will cause the wounded 
man to suffer from tension of the nerves and spasms of tetanus. 
Similarly when a Kwakiutl Indian of Hritish Columbia had bittat 
a piece out of an enemy's arm, he used to drink hot water after- 
wards for the purpose of thereby inflaming the wound in 4ns foe’s 
body. Among the Lkuhgen Indians of the same region it is a 
rule that an arrow^ or any other weapm that has wounded a 
man, must be hidden by his friends, w’ho have to be careful not 
to bring it near the fire till the wound is healed. If a knife or an 
arrow which is .<till covered with a man’s blood w^re thrown into 
the fire, the wounded man would grow very ill. 'it is constantly 
received and avouched,’* says Bacon, ''that the anointing of the 
weajx3n that maketh the wound will heal the wound itself. In 
this exi)eriment, upon the relation of nlen of credit (though 
myself, as yet, am not fully inclined to believe it), you shall note 
the ix)ints following: first, the ointment wherewith this is done 
is made of divers ingredients, whereof the strangest and hardest 
to come by are the moss u|K>n the skull of a dead man unburied. 
and the fats of a boar and a liear killed in the act of generation/' 
The precious ointment comfxnmded out of these and other in- 
gredients was applied, as the {>hilosophcr explains, not to the 
wound but to the wearxm, and that even though the injured man 
was at a great distance and knew nothing about it. The experi- 
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mcnt, he tells us, had been tried of wiping the ointment off the 
weapon without the knowledge of the person hurt, with the result 
that he was presently in a great rage of pain until the weapon was 
anointed again. Moreover, “it is affirmed that if you cannot 
get the weapon, yet if you put an instrument of iron or woo<l 
resembling the weapon into the wound, whereby it bleedeth, the 
anointing of that instmmeni will serve and wurk the effect. ^ 
Remedies of the sort which i>acon deemed worthy of his atten- 
tion are still in vogue in Suffolk. If a man cut.^ himself with a 
bill-hook or a scythe he always takes care to keep the weapon 
bright, and oils it to prevent the wound from festering. If he 
runs a thorn or, as he calls it. a bush into his hand, he oils or 
greases the extracted thorn. A man came to a ^ioctor with an 
inflamed hand, having run a thorn into it while he was hedging. 
( )n being told that the hand was festering, he remarked. “That 
didn’t ought to. for I greased the bush well arter I pulled it out.” 
If a horse wounds its foot by treading on a nail, a Suffolk groom 
will invariably preserve the nail, clean it, and grease it every day, 
to (irevent the fcxit from festering. Arguing in the same way, a 
Suffolk woman, whose sister had burnt her face with a flat-iron, 
observe<! that “the face would never heal till the iron had been 
[>ut out of the way ; and even if ii did heal, it would be sure to 
break out again every time the iron wa.s heated.” Similarly in 
the Harz mountains they say that if you cut yourself, you ought 
to smear the knife or the scissors with fat and put the instrument 
away in a dry place in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. As tlie knife dries, the wound heals. Other 
|>eople. however, in (Germany say that you should stick the knife 
in some ilamp place in the ground, and that your hurt will heal 
as the knife rusts. Others again, in Bavaria, reconimend you to 
smear the axe or whatever it is with bloo<1 and put it under the 
eaves. 

The train of reasoning which thus commends itself to English 
and German rustics, in common with the savages of Melanesia 
and America, is carried a stq) further by the aborigines of 
Central Australia, who conceive that under certain circumstances 
the near relations of a wounded man must grease themselves, 
restrict their <liet, and regulate their behaviour in other ways in 
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order to ensure his fcpovery. Thus when a lad has been drcum- 
cised and the wound is not yet healed, his mother may not eat 
opossum, or a certain kind of lizard, or carpet snake, or any kind 
of fat, for otherwise she would retard the healing of the boy’s 
wound. Every day she greases her digging-sticks and never lets 
thdn out of her sight ; at night she sleeps with than close to her 
head. No one is allowed to touch them. Every day also she nubs 
her body all over with grease, as in some way this is believed to 
help -her son’s recovery. Another refinement of the same principle 
is due to the ingenuity of the German peasant. It is said that 
when one of his beasts breaks its leg, a Hessian farmer will bind 
up the broken leg of a chair or table with bandages and splints 
in due form. For nine days thereafter the bandaged chair-leg, 

or table-leg may not be touched or moved 

The fatal flaw of magic lies not in its general assumption of a 
succession of events determined by law, but in its total miscon- 
ception of the nature of the particular laws which govern that 
succession. If we analyse the various cases of sympathetic magic 
which have been passed in review in the preceding pages, an<l 
which may be taken as fair samples of the bulk, we shall find 
them to be all mistaken applications of one or other of two great 
fundamental laws of thought, namely, the association of ideas by 
similarity and the association of ideas by contiguity in space or 
time. A mistaken association of similar ideas produces imitative 
or mimetic magic ; a mistaken association of contiguous ideas pro- 
duces sympathetic magic in tjje narrower sense of the word. The 
principles of association are excellent in themselves, and indeed 
absolutely essential to the w’orking of the human mind. Legiti- 
mately applied they yield science ; illegitimately applied they yield 
magic, the bastard sister of sdance. It is therefore a truism, 
almost a tautology, to say tliat all magic is necessarily false and 
barren; for were it ^yer to become true and fruitful, it would 
no longer be magic bii| jwience. From the earliest times man has 
been engaged in a seai^ for general rules whereby to turn the 
order of natural phedlitiii|ig^ to his own advantage, and in the 
long search be has scrapCKLl^ether a great hoard of such maxims, 
some of them golden and some of them mere dross. 'The true 
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or golden rules constitute the body of applied science which we 
call the arts ; the false are magic. 

If magic is thus next of kin to science, we have still to Inquire 
how it stands related to religion. But’ the view we take of that 
relation will necessarily be coloured by the idea which we have 
formed of the nature of religion itself; hence a writer may 
reasonably be expected to define his conception of religion before 
he proceeds to investigate its relation to magic. There is probably 
no subject in the world about .which opinions dilfer so much as 
the nature of religion, and to frame a definition of it which would 
satisfy every one must obviously be impossible. All that a writer 
can do is, first, to say clearly what he means by religion, and 
afterwards to employ the word consistently in that sense through- 
out his work. By religion, then, I understand a propitiation or 
conciliation of powers sujjerior to man which are believed to 
tlirect and control the course of nature and of human life. In 
this sense it will readily l>e perceived that religion is opposed in 
principle both to magic and to science. For all conciliation im- 
plies that the being conciliated is a conscious or personal agent, 
tliat his conduct is in some measure uncertain, and that he can 
be prevailed ujxm to vary it in the desired direction by a judicious 
appeal to his interests, his apj)etites, or his emotions. Concilia- 
tion is never employed towards things which are regarded as in- 
animate, nor towards persons whose behaviour in the particular 
circumstances is known to be determined with absolute certainty. 
TTius in so far as religion assumes the world to be directed by 
conscious agents who may be turned from their purpose by 
persuasion, it stands in fundamental antagonism to magic as well 
as to science, both of which take for granted that the course of 
nature is determined, not by the passions or caprice of personal 
beings, but by the ojicration of immutable laws acting mechani- 
cally. In magic, indeed, the assumption is only implicit, but in 
science it is explicit. It is tnie that magic often deals with sfarits, 
which are personal agents of the kind assumed by religion ; but 
whenever it does so in its proper form, it treats them exactly in 
the same fashion as it treats inanimate agents— that is, it con- 
strains or coerces instead of conciliatJ*^ or propitiating them as 
religion would do 
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Yet though magic is thus found to fuse and amalgamate with 
religion in many ages and in many lands, there are some grounds 
for thinking that this fusion is not primitive, and that there was a 
time when man trusted to magic alone for the satisfaction of 
such wants as transcended his immediate animal cravings. In 
the first place a consideration of the fundamental notions of 
magic and religion may incline us to surmise that magic is older 
than religion in the history of humanity. We have seen that on 
the l»ie hand magic is nothing but a mistaken application of the 
very -simplest and most elementary processes of the mind, namely 
the association of ideas by virtue of resemIdance or contiguity; 
and on the other hand that religion assumes the o[)eration of 
conscious or personal agents, suf>erior to man, l>ehind the visible 
screen of nature. Obviously the conception of ()ersonal agents is 
more complex than a simple recognition of the similarity or con- 
tiguity of ideas ; and a theory which assumes that the course of 
nature is determined by conscious agents is more abstruse and 
recondite, and requires for its apprehension a far higher degree 
of intelligence and reflection than the view that things succeed 
each other simply by reason of their contiguity or resemblance. 
The very beasts asscKiate the ideas of things that are like each 
other or that have l>een found together in their ex|)erience ; and 
they could hardly survive for a day if they ceased to do so. Ilut 
who attributes to the animals a belief that the phenomena of 
nature are worked by a multitude of invisible animals or by one 
enormous and prodigiously strong animal l>ehind the scenes? It 
is probably no injustice to the brutes to assume that the honour 
of devising a theory of this latter sort must be reserved for 
human reason. Thus, if magic lie deduced immediately from ele- 
mentary processes of reasoning, and be, in fact, an error into 
which the mind falls almost spontaneously, while religion rests 
on conceptions which the merely animal intelHgfeiiee can hardly 
be supposed to have yet attained to, it becomes probable that 
magic arose !>efore religion in the evolution of our race, and that 
man essayed to be^cl nature to his wishes by the sheer force of 
|Spells and cnchantn%nts I^efore he strove to coax and modify a 
I Coy, capricious, or irascible deity by the soft insinuation of prayer 
^tid sacrifice. 
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The conclusion which we have thus reached deductively from 
a consideration of the fundamental ideas of religion and magic 
is confirmed inductively by what we knov/ of the lowest existing 
race of mankind. To the student who investigates the develop- 
ment of vegetable and animal life on our globe, Au‘?iralia serves 
as a sort of museum of the past, a region in which strange 
sjiecies of plants and animals, representing types that have long 
been extinct elsewhere, may still be seen living and thriving, as 
if on puqx^se to satisfy the curiosity of these later ages as to the 
fauna and flora of the antique world. This singularity Australia 
owes to the comparative smallness of its area, the waterless and 
<lesert character of a large part of its surface, and its remote 
situation, severed hy wi<le oceans from the other and greater 
continents, I'f»r these cause*?, by concurring to restrict the num- 
ber of competitors in the struggle for existence, having mitigated 
the fierceness of the struggle itself ; and thus many a quaint 
old-fashioned creature, many an antediluvian oddity, which would 
long ago have been rudely ell>owed an<l hustled out of existence 
in more progressive countries, has been suffered to jog quietly 
along in this preserve of Nature's own, this peaceful garden, 
where the hand on the dial of time seems to move more slowly 
than in the noisy bustling world outside. And the same causes 
which have favoured the survival of antiquated types of plants 
and animals in Australia, have conserved the aboriginal race at 
a lower level of mental and social development than is now occu- 
pied by any other set of human beings spread over an equal area 
elsewhere. Without metals, without houses, without agriculture, 
the Australian savages rej)resent the stage of material culture 
which was reached by our remote ancestors in the Stone Age; 
and the rudimentary state of the arts of life among them reflects 
faithfully the stunted condition of their minds. Now in regard 
to the question of the respective priority of magic or religion in 
the evolution of thought, it is very important to observe that 
among these rude savages, while magic is universally practised, 
religion in the sense of a propitiation or ^ conciliation of the 
higher iK>wcrs seems to be nearly unknown. Rouglily speaking^: 
all men in Australia are magicians, but not one is a priest f 
everybody fancies he can influence his fellows or the course M 
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nature by s3TOpathetic magic, but nobody dreams of propitiating 
gods or spirits by prayer and sacrifice. ‘*It may be truly affirmed,"* 
says a recent writer on the Australians, “that there was not a 
solitary native who did not believe as firmly in the power of 
sorcery as in his own existence ; and while anybody could practice 
it to a limited extent, there were in every community a few men 
who excelled in pretension to skill in the art. The titles of these 
magicians varied with the community, but by unanimous consent 
the whites have called them ‘doctors/ and they correspond to the 
medicine-men and rain-makers of other barbarous nations. The 
power of the doctor is only circumscribed by the range of his 
fancy. He communes with spirits, takes aerial flights at pleasure, 
kills or cures, is invulnerable and invisible at will, and controls 
the elements/" 

But if in tlie most primitive state of human society now open 
to observation on the globe we find magic thus conspicuously 
present and religion conspicuously absent, may we not reason- 
ably conjecture that the civilised races of the world have also 
at some period of their history passed through a similar intel- 
lectual phase, that they attempted to force the great ix>wers of 
nature to do their pleasure before they thought of courting their 
favour by offerings and prayer — in short that, just as on the 
material side of human culture there has everywhere been an 
Age of Stone, so on the intellectual side there has everywhere 
been an Age of Magic? There are reasons for answering this 
question in the affirmative. When we survey the existing races 
of mankind from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego, or from Scot- 
land to Singapore, we observe that they are distinguished one 
from the other by a great variety of religions, and that these 
distinctions are not, so to st>eak, merely coterminous w^ith the 
broad distinctions of race, but descend into the minuter sub- 
divisions of states and commonwealths, nay, that they honeycomb 
the town, the village, and even the family, so that the surface of 
society all over the world is cracked and seamed, wormed and 
sapped with rents and fissures and yawning crevasses opened up 
by the disintegrating influence of religious disseasion. Yet when 
we have penetrated through these differences, which affect mainly 
the intelligent and thoughtful part of the community, we shall 
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find underlying them all a solid stratum of intellectual agreement 
among the dull, the weak, the ignorant, and the supcrstitibus, 
who constitute, unfortunately, the vast majority of mankind. 
One of the great achievements of the century which is now near- 
ing its end is to ha*^c run shafts down into this lOW mental 
stratum in many parts of the world, and thus to have discovered 
its substantial identity everywhere. It is beneath our feet — and 
not very far beneath them— here in Europe at the present day, 
and it crops up on the surface in the heart of the Australian 
wilderness and wherever the advent of a higher civilisation has 
not crushed it under ground. This universal faith, this truly 
Catholic creed, is a belief in the efficacy of magic. While re- 
ligious systems differ not only in different countries, but in the 
same country in different ages, the system of sympathetic magic 
remains everywhere and at all times substantially alike in its 
principles and practice. .Among the ignorant and superstitious 
classes of modern Europe it is very much what it was thousands 
of years ago in Egypt and India, and what it now is among the 
lowest savages surviving in the remotest corners of the world. 
If the test of truth lay in a show of hands or a counting of heads, 
the system of magic might appeal, with far more reason than the 
Catholic Oiurch, to the proud motto, ‘'Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ob omnibus,” as the sure and certain credential of its own 
infallibility. — G. Frazkr, The Golden Dough, 2d ed., i .*9-74 
(Macmillan, 1900). 

AUSTRALIAN MEDICINE MEN AND MAGIC 

I liave adopted the term *‘medicine-men” as a convenient and 
comprehensive term for tliose men who are usually spoken of 
in Australia as “Black fellow' doctors” — men who in the native 
tribes profess to have supernatural powers. The term “doctor” 
is not strictly correct, if by it is meant only a person who uses 
some means of curing disease. The powers which these men 
claim are not merely those of healing, or causing disease, but 
also such as may be spoken of as magical practices relating to, 
or in some manner affecting, the well-being of their friends and 
enemies. Again, the meilicine-man is not always a ‘‘doctor he 
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may be a “rain-maker,” “seer,” or “spirit-medium, “ or may prac- 
tise some s{>ecial form of magic. 

I may roughly define “doctors” as men who profess to extract 
from the human Ixxly foreign sttbstances which, according to 
aboriginal belief, have been placed in them by the evil magic of 
other medicine-men, or by supernatural beings, such as Brcunn 
of the Kurnai, or the Xgarran^ of the Wurunjcrri. Ngarran^ 
is described as being like a man with a big beard and hairy arms 
and hands, who lived in the large swellings which are to lx? seen 
at the butts of some of the gum-trees, such as the Red (ium, 
which grows on the river flats, in the Wurunjerri country. The 
N garrang came out at night in order to cast things of evil magic 
into incautious people passing by their haunts. The effect of 
their magic was to make [)eople lame. As they were invisible 
to all but the medicine-men. it was to them that people had 
recourse when they thought that a Xgarratig had cauglit them. 
The medicine-man by his art extracted the magic in the fomi 
of quartz, bone, wockI, or other things. 

Other medicine-men were banls who devote<l their poetic 
faculties to the purjK)ses of enchantment, such as the Hunjil^ 
yen jin of the Kurnai, whose peculiar branch of magic was com- 
IX)sing and singing fxitent love charms. 

At first sight the subject of this chapter might seem to tx' a 
very simple one, since the practices of the medicine-man may 
appear to be no more than the actions of cunning cheats. In 
which they influence others to their own personal Ixnefit. Hut on 
a nearer inspection of the subject it Ixcofnes evident that there 
is more than this to be said. They Ixlieve more or less in their 
own [)ovvers, jxrhaps Ixcause they believe in tliose of otliers. 
The belief in magic in its various forms — in dreams, ontens. and 
warnings — is so universal, and mingles so intimately with the 
daily life of the alK)rigines, that no one, not eveti those who 
practise deceit thenisc^lves, dotibts the |K>wer of other meilicine- 
men, or that if men fail to effect their magical purjx^ses the 
failure is due to error in the practice, or to the superior skill or 
power of some adverse praclitunier. 

Allowing for all conscious and intentional deception on the 
part of these men, there still remains a residuum of faith in 
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thetnselves which recjuires to be noticed, and if possible to be 
explained. 

It is in this aspect that the question has shown itself as being 
most difficult to me. The problem has been how lo separate 
falschcKHl from truth, cunning imposture from bona fide actions, 
and d€lil)erate falsification from fact. The statements which I 
have made in these pages a^c the result of long-continued in- 
quiries as well as personal observation. I m»ist say for my 
alxiriginal informants, that I have found them truthful in their 
statements to me whenever 1 have been able to check them by 
further inquiries, and in only one instance did I notice any 
tendency to enlarge tlr.! details into projxjrtions beyond their 
true shape. Even this instance was very instructive. The man’s 
information as to the customs of his tril>e, and especially as to 
the initiation ceremonies, I found to be very accurate, but it 
was when he began to speak of the magical |X)wcrs of the old 
men of the past generation that 1 found his colouring to be too 
brilliant, and more especially as regarded his tribal father, the 
last great warrior-magician of the tribe. In his exaggeration of 
the exploits of this maii one might see an instructive example 
of how very S(K)n an heroic halo of romance begins to gather 
round the memory of the illustrious dead. 

It is not difficult to see how. amongst savages having no real 
knowledge of the causes of disease, which is the common lot 
of humanity, the very suspicion of such a thing as death from 
natural causes should be unknown. Death by accident they can 
imagitte, although the results of what we should call accident 
they mostly attribute to the effects of some evil magic. They 
are well acquainlcil with death by violence, but even in this 
they believe, as among the tribes about Maryborough (Queens- 
land), that a warrior who happens to be speared in one of the 
ceremonial fights has lost his skill in warding off or evading a 
sj^ear, througli the evil magic of some one belonging to his own 
tribe. But 1 doubt if, anywhere in Australia, the aborigines, in 
their pristine condition, conceived the possibility of death merely 
from disease. Such was certainly not the case with the Kurnai. 

In all the tribes 1 refer to there is a belief that the medicine- 
men can project substances in an invisible manner into their 
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victims. One of the principal projectiles is said to be quartz, 
especially in the crystallised form. Such quartz crystals are 
always, in many parts of Australia, carried as part of the stock- 
in-trade of the medicine-man, and are usually carefully concealed 
from sight, especially of women, but are exhibited freely to the 
novices at the initiation ceremonies. Since the advent of white 
men pieces of broken bottle have sometimes taken the place of 
quartz crystals. Among the Yuin the hair of deceased relatives, 
for instance of father or brother, is used for making l>ags in 
which to carry quartz crystals, called by them Kruj^ullung, 

When travelling in the country hack of the Darling River, 
before it was settled, I came across a blackfellow doctor, who 
accompanied me for the day. and he greatly alarmed my two 
black boys by seemingly causing a quartz cr>\stal to pass from 
his hand into his body. 

The Kunki or medicinc-man of the Dieri tribe is supposed to 
have direct communication with supernatural Icings called Kutchi^ 
and also with the Mura-muras. He interprets dreams, and reveals 
to the relatives of the dead the [x^rson by whom the deceased 
has been killed. Kutchi was the cause of sickness and other 
evils, but could l>€ driven out by suitable means ap[)lied by the 
Kunki. On one occasion Mr. Gason had caught cold, and Jalina- 
piramurana, hearing of it, sent to him to ask permission to 
*Vlrive Kutchi out of the Police camp” Ix'fore he came to examine 
Mr, Gason professionally as a medicine-man. If a Dieri has 
had a dream, and fancies he has seen a departed friend during 
the night, he reports the circumstance to a Kuftki, and most likely 
embellishes the details. The Kunki probably declares that it is 
a vision and not a dream, and announces his opinion in camp in 
an excited speech. For the Dieri distinguish between what they 
consider a vision and a mere dream. The latter is called Apitcha^ 
and is thought to be a mere fancy of the head. The visions are 
attributed to Kutchi, the powerful and malignant being, who 
gives to the Kunki his power of producing disease and death, or 
of healing that which has Ixen brought about by some other 
Kunki. If the Kunki declares that he ha,s had a real vision of 
his departed friend, he may order food to he placed for the dead, 
or a fire to be made so that he can come and warm himself. But 
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it depends largely on the manner in whi:h the interpretation is 
received by the elders whether the Kunki follows it up. The 
Kunki say that, like a Kutchi, they can fly up to the sky by means 
of a hair cord, and see a beautiful country full of trees and birds. 
It is said that they drink the water of the sky-land, from which 
they obtain the ix)vver to take the life of those they doom. 

One of the most common spoils used by the Dieri is “pointing 
with the bone'' (human fibula), and this practice is called 
Mukuelli-Dukana, from Muku, “a bone," and Dukanc, “to 
strike." Therefore, as soon as a person becomes ill, there is a 
consultation of his friends to find out who has “given him the 
lK>ne." If he docs not get better, his wife, if he has one. if not, 
then the wife of his nearest relative, accompanied by her Pirrauru, 
is sent to the (x*rson sus}>ected To him she gives a small present, 
saying that her husband, or so-and-so, has fallen ill, and is not 
expected to get better. The medicine-man knows by this that 
he is suspected ; and, fearing revenge, probably says that she can 
return, as he will withdraw all power from the bone, by steeping 
it in water. If the man dies, and especially if he happens to be 
a man of imtx^rtancc, the suspected man is certain to be killed 
by the Pinya. When the tribe wished to kill some one at a 
distance, the principal men have joined in pointing their respec- 
tive IxMies, wrapj)ed in emu feathers and fat, in the direction of 
the intended victim, and at the same time naming him and the 
ileath they desired him to die. All those present at such a 
ceremony, which lasts alx^ut an hour, are bound to secrecy. 
Should they hear after a time that the intended victim continues 
to remain alive and well, tliey explain it by saying that some 
\nc in his tribe stopped the power of the bone. 

It is almost always the case for two persons to act together 
in "giving the Irene." One of them points with it, and also ties 
the end of the hair cord, which is fastened to it, tightly round 
his upper arm in order that the blood may be driven through it 
into the bone. The other [rerson holds the end of another cord 
fastened to the bone, and goes through the same motions as he 
who is holding the Irene. This is done because the legend which 
accounts for the origin of this practice in the Mura-mura times 
reepunts how two of the Mura-muras, acting together, revenged 
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the murder of a Mtira-mura boy by “giving tlie lx>ne“ to those 
who had killed him. 

In the Toniijaranka tribe, and in all the trilx'S of the Itchu- 
inundi nation, pointing with the bi^ne is practised. The medicine- 
man obtains the fibula of a dead man's leg. which is scraj>ed, 
jx)lished, and ornamented with red ochre, and a cord of the dead 
man's hair is attached to it. It is believed that any person 
towards whom the bone is {K)inted will surely die, and a medicine- 
man who is known to have such a bone is feared accordingly. 
Another way of |)ointing the lx>ne is by laying a piece of the 
leg-bone of a kangaroo or an emu. sharply pointed at one end, 
on the ground in the direction of the intended victim w'hen he is 
asleep. After a time this is removed and placed in some secret 
place, [X)int downwards, in a hole dug in the ground filled up with 
sticks and leaves, and then biirnt^ As the Ikuk* is ctHisumcd, it is 
tliought to enter into the victim, who then feels ill. and falls down 
and dies. As the Ixlne is believeil to cause pain, sickness, and 
ultimately death, so a victim can be cured by a medicine-man 
sucking the cause out of him. ami producing it as a piece of l)onc. 
Apart from the direct removal of the lx)ne by the metlicine-maii, 
another remedy is to rub the victim with the ashes of the Ixme, 
if they can be f(;und. 

There is a peculiar form of pointing among the W'iradjuri. 
Some of the medicine-men use a small piece nf wood shajx'd like 
a bull-roarer, placed close l<^ the fire but |)ointing towards the 
intended victim, with the lK‘lief that when this instrument, which 
is called DuiimaK Incomes cjuitc hot. it springs up and enters the 
victim without his being aware of it. ( )rlier.s of the Wiradjuri 
believe that jxople are killed by a mc<licinc-man getting a piece# 
of a man's clothes and roasting it. wTap[H*d ii|> with some of a 
dead man's fat, in front of a fire. This is said to catch the smell 
of the f>erson from his clothing. The former wearer of it is 
then expected to fall ill an<l die .shortly after, Thi.s form of evil 
magic is calle<l Murrai-illa. 

The medicine-man of the Wiradjuri also uses a kind of charm 
called Vangura, consisting of the hair of a dead ntan mixed 
with his fat and that of the lace-lizard, rolled into a ball and 
fastened to a stick about six inches long. This is carefully con- 
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cealed by the medicine-man until he wishes to make a person ill, 
or cause his death. Then it is unwrapped and laid before a tire, 
pointing in the direction of the intended victim. It is believed 
that the spirit of the dead man whose fat has been used will help 
the charm to act. 

In the Wotjobaliik tribe when a man was believed to have 
‘‘pointed the Ixmc ’ at another, the friends of the latter would 
request the former to place the bone in water so as to undo the 
mischief which he might have caused If a man died from 
“ix)inling the bone,” his friends would take measures to kill the 
offender by the same means, or by direct violence. 

The Kurnai fastened some personal object belonging to the 
intended victim to a spear-thrower, together with some eagle- 
hawk’s feathers and some kangaroo or human fat. The spear- 
throw«r was then stuck slanting in the ground before a fire, and 
over it the medicine-man sang his charm. This was generally 
called “singing the man’s name” until the stick fell, when the 
magic was considered to be complete. Those who used this 
form of evil magic were called Bunjil-murrhvun, the latter word 
being the name of the spear-thrower. It was, as the Kuniai say, 
made strong, that is, magically powerful, by being rubbed with 
kangarcK) fat. Although most commonly used for roasting 
things, it could be also used, as the Kurnai think, in a very 
fatal manner, by sticking it in the ground where the victim had 
attended to a call of nature, and in such a case the medicine-man 
sang the name of the victim, mentioning also the death which 
he was to die. 

An instance of the manner in w'hich the spear-thrower is used, 
|j[)r rather in which Tankowillin wished to use it, came under my 
notice in the year 1888. He came to me and ask^d for the loan 
of a sj>ear-thrower wdiich I had, and which he thought to be of 
special magical powTr, because it had been used at the Jeraeil 
ceremonies. He informed me that he w^anted it to catch one of 
the tribe who had married a relation of his, a wddow, without the 
consent of her kindred, and also far too soon after the death of 
her husband, indeed so soon that “it had made all the poor 
fellow's friends sad, thinking of him.” When I refused him the 
use of the Murrnvun, he said it did not matter, for he and his 
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friends had made a very strong stick to [Hjint at him with, singing 
his name over it, and spitting strong |K>ison over it. 

He used the word ‘‘poison” for “magic,” but I think that in 
some tribes actual poison was used. For instance, in the Yuin 
tribe the Gommeras are credited with killing people by putting 
things in their food and drink. I was informed that one of these 
substances is a yellow powder. My informant said that he once 
obtained some of it from one of the old Gommeras, and having 
rubbed it on some meat, he gave it to a kangaroo dog, who fell 
down and died very shortly. 

A similar statement comes to me from the Kamilaroi on the 
Gwydir River, .\bout Moree it is said that the medicine-men 
have two kinds of ix>ison, which tliey use to kill people with. 
Tlie poisons arc called ll^uru-kahrel and Dinna-kurra, from 
Dinna, “a foot/' and Karra, “to catch.” It is sai<l that they get 
these poisons by putting the dung of the native cat in a hole in 
an ant-hill, covered up with gum-leaves. After a while a white 
mossy pow'dcr comes on it, which they say is llic i>oison. It is 
said to be very slow in its action, taking three weeks to operate. 

I give this for what it is worth. 

I may note also that the Rev. George Taplin merrtions in his 
account of the Narrinyeri tribe the Xtilycri, or |>)ison revenge, 
which is by using a spear-head or a piece of Ixme which has been 
stuck in the fleshy part of a putrid corp>e, and kept there for 
some weeks. This weafxm is used by pricking an enemy when 
asleep, and thus inoculating him with the virus of death. 

Such are the Ixliefs as to jxnsons from widely separated 
places. I have no means of testing tlieir truth, but my informants 
fully believed in their effects, and there is no S|>ecial improbabilitW| 
in their use by the medicine-men. 

Returning again to the practice of roasting things for the 
purpose of harming the owners of them, I mention another form 
of it by the Wotjobaluk. In this they used a small spindle-shaped 
piece of woo<l called Gulnal, in the same manner as other tribes 
used the spear-thrower or yam-slick. The name Guliwil was not 
used for these pieces of woo<I, usually of the Bull-oak (Casuarina 
glauca) alone, but alsr> for the whole irnijlement, which consisted 
of three or four of the pieces of w'ood, and was tied up with 
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some article belonging to the intended victim and human fat. 
Each Guliwil has on it some marks, such as a rude effigy of the 
victim, and of some of the iX)isonous snakes. The bundle was 
roasted for a long time, or for several times at intervals. 

I am told that after the whites settled on the Wimmera River 
the Wotjobaluk employed on the stations found the great chim- 
neys of the huts, cs|>ecially of those which were used as kitchens, 
unrivalled places in which to hang their Culhvils so as to expose 
them to a prolonged heat. 

The following is an account, by one of the Wotjobaluk old 
men, of the effects prcxluced by such a Guliuni or the belief in it, 
which amounts to the same thing. ^‘Sometimes a man dreams 
that some one has got some of his hair, or a piece of his food, or 
of his ’possum rug. or indeed anything that he has used. If he 
dreams this several times, he feels sure that it is so, and he calls 
his friends together and tells them he is dreaming too much 
about ‘that man,* who must have something belonging to him. 
He says, ‘I feel in the middle of the fire; go and ask him if he 
has anything of mine in the fire.’ Ilis friends do his bidding, 
probably adding. ‘You ’"ced not deny it, he has dreamed of it 
three times, and dreams are generally true.’ Sometimes the 
suspected Bangui (medicine-man) seeing no other way out of it, 
admits that he has something that he is burning, but makes the 
excuse that it was given to him to burn, and that he did not 
know to whom it belonged. In such a case he would give the 
thing to the friends of the sick man, telling them to put it in 
water to put the fire out ; and when this had been done, the man 
would probably feel better.” 

% In the Jupagalk trilx? the method was to tie the thing, or 
fragment which had belonged to, or been touched by, the intended 
victim, to the end of a digging-stick, by a piece of cord. This 
was stuck in the ground in front of a fire; and as it swung there, 
the Bangal sang over it till it fell, which was a sign that the spell 
was complete. 

Among the Kulin tribes the practice was to use a spear- 
thrower for this purpose instead of a digging-stick, and it was 
called Kedbura-murriwun, or broken spear- thrower. 

The Wurunjerri believed firmly that the Wirrarap (medicine- 
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man) could kill persons, far or near, by means of Mmg, or evil 
magic, through the agency of many substances, among which tlie 
Thundai, or quartz crystals, sUnxI first. This he could project, 
either invisibly, or else as a small whirlwind a foot or so high. 
The effect on a man caught in such a way was, according to 
Berak, that he felt a chill, then pains and shortness of breath. 
A niedicine-man, being consulted, would look at him and say, 
“Hallo! there is a lot of Mung in you.” Then alone, or with 
other medicine-men, he sat near and watched the man, until one 
of them saw the magical substance trying to escape, it might be 
in the middle of the night. Then he would run after it, catch it, 
and breaking a piece off it to prevent it escaping again, put it 
into his magic-bag for future use. Any article once belonging 
to, or having been used by, the intended victim, would serve to 
work an evil spell. A piece of his hair, some of his faeces, a bone 
picked up by him and dropped, a shred of his oivissnm rug, 
would suffice, and among the Wotjobaluk, if he were seen to 
spit, this would be carefully picked up with a pit'ce of wood, and 
used for his destruction. 

The old beliefs arc also adapted to their new surroundings 
since the settlement of Au^^tralia by the whites. The Wurunjerri 
dreaded a practice attributed to the native tribi^s alxmt Echiica 
whom they called Mcymct. This was the pounded flesh of a 
dead man with cut-up tobacco. This, given to tlie unsuspecting 
victim, caused him, when he smoked it. to fall under a deadly 
spell, which no IVirrarap could cure. The result was the internal 
swelling of the smoker till he died. Another instance of evil 
magic peculiar to the Wudthaurung tribe, the western neigh- 
bours of the Wurunjerri, was to put the rough cones of the 
She-oak (Casuarina quadrivahis) into a man s fire, so that the 
smoke might blow into his eyes and blind him. The idea seems 
to have been that the eidolon of the rough seed cones would 
magically produce injury, as the object itself might do. This 
belief points to an attempted explanation of ophthalmia. 

Besides these applications of evil magic, there was another 
form of this practice, namely, by placing sharp fragments of 
quartz, glass, bone, or charcoal in a person's foot-prints, or in 
the impression of his body where he has lain down. Rheumatic 
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affections are often attributed to this cause. Once, seeing a 
Tatungalung man very lame, I asked him what was the matter. 
He replied, ‘‘Some fellow put bottle into my foot.'^ I found out 
that he had acute rheu matism, and he believed that some enemy 
had found his footprint and buried in it a fragment of a broken 
bottle, the magic of which had entered into his foot. 

One of the practices of the Wiimbaio Mekigar (medicine- 
man) was to step among the crowd at a corrobborce, and pick 
up something off the ground, saying that it was a piece of nukalo 
(quartz) which some Mekigar at a distance had thrown at them. 

When following down Cooper’s Creek in search of Burke's 
party, we were followed by a number of wild blacks, who 
apjx?arcd much interested in examining and measuring the foot- 
prints of the horses and camels. My blackboy, from the Darling 
River, rode up to me with the utmost alarm exhibited in his face 
and said, “LcK>k at those wild blackfellows !” I said, “Well, 
they are all right." Then he replied, "I am sure they arc putting 
fjoison in my fcx)tsteps." This is another instance of the use of 
the w'ord “poison” for “magic.” 

The practice of using human fat as a powerful magical 
ingredient is widely si)read over Australia, and consequently the 
belief is universal that the medicine-men liavc the power of 
abstracting it magically from individuals, or also of actually 
taking it by violence accompanied by magic. This is usually 
six)ken of by the whites as taking “the kidney fat,” but it appears 
to be the caul-fat from the omentum. 

It is said by the Wiimbaio that the medicine-men of hostile 
tribes siieak into the camp in the night, and with a net of a 
peculiar construction garrotte one of the tribe, drag him a hun- 
dred yards or so from the camp, cut uj) his abdciucn obliquely, 
take out the kidney and caul-fat, and then stuff a handful of 
grass and sand into the wound. The strangling-net is then un- 
done, and if the victim is not quite dead, he generally dies in 
twenty- four hours, although it is said that some have survived 
the operation for three days. The fat is greatly prized, and is 
divided among the adults, who anoint their bodies with it and 
carry some of it about, as they believe the prowess and virtues 
of the victim will pass to those who use the fat. 
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But they also say that the Mekigar of such tribes can knock 
a man down in the night with a club called Y uri-battra-piriy that 
is, ear-having-club, a club having two comers, i. c. ears. The 
man being thus knocked down, his assailant would remove his 
fat without leaving a sign of the operation. They had a great 
horror of those n>cn of other tribes who, they believe, prowled 
about seeking to kill people. They called them Thinau-malkifi, 
that is, "‘one who spreads a net for the feet," and Kurin ya-tnaiola, 
“one who seizes by the throat." These were their real enemies, 
and when they caught them they blotted them out by eating |>art 
of their bodies. Once when the Wiimbaio feared that tlndr 
enemies from tlK south, the Wotjobaluk, might come and attack 
them, they requested a white man who was with them to sU*ep 
in the opening of a horseslioe-shajjcd screen of lx)ughs, which 
they built around their camp. Tliey said that their enemies 
would not step over a white man. but would otherwise come in 
among them and put cords on their throats, and thus having 
choked them, wouhl carry them off and take their fat 

I have now spoken of the manner in which the medicine- 
men, according to tlie beliefs of the aborigines, are accustomed to 
work ill upon them. It remains to show these men in a more 
favourable light, as alleviating sufferiiig, and shielding their 
friends from tlie evil magic of others. One of the si)ecial func- 
tions of the nK‘dicine-man is to counteract the sjx.dls made by 
others. 

Their method of procedure is that common in savage tribes, 
and which has l)een so often descriUd that it may be dismissed 
in a few words, lieing, in |>crhaps tlie majority of cases, a cure 
effected by rubbing, pressing or sucking the affected part, 
possibly accom[>anied by an incantation or song, and the exhibi- 
tion of some foreign l>ody. extracte<I therefrom, as the cause of 
the evil. Or the evil magic may be sucked out as a mouthful of 
wind and blown away, or got rid c>f by pinching and squeezing to 
allay the pain. In some casts the “jKiison," as tl^y now call it 
in tlK?ir “pidgin English," is supjK)sed to be cxtractetl through 
a string, or a stick, liy the doctor from the i>aticnt, who then 
spits it out in the form of blood 

As an instance of the methcxls usetl by the Kurnat, I give the 
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practice of Tankli the son of Runjil-bataluk. His method of 
cure was to stroke the affected part with his hand till, as he said, 
he could '‘feel the thing under the skin/’ Then, covering the 
place with a piece of some fabric, he drew it together with one 
hand, and unfolding it he exhibited a piece of quartz, bone, bark, 
or charcoal, even on one occasion a glass marble as the cause of 
the disease. The use of the fabric was quite evident to any one 
but a blackfellow. 

The Tongaranka medicine-man, when about to practise his 
art, sits down on the windward side of his patient, and his power 
is sup[K>sed to pass to the sick person '‘like smoke.” The doctor 
then sucks the affected part, and withdraws his power out of 
him, and also at the same time the pain, usually in the form of 
a quartz crystal. 

One of the curative practices of the Wiimbaio was curiously 
associated with the offender. If, for instance, a man had nearly 
killed his wife in a paroxysm of rage, he was compelled to sub- 
mit to bleeding. The woman was laid out at length on the 
ground in some convenient s|)ot, and her husband’s arms were 
each bound tightly abovt» the elbow'. The medicine-man opened 
the vein and the blcxxl w'as allowed to flow' over the prostrate 
Ixxly of the w'oman till the man felt faint 

Collins, in speaking of the natives of Port Jackson, mentions 
a matter wdiich is worth quoting here. He says. "During the 
time that lkx>rcK)ng, a native girl, lived at Sydney, she paid 
occasional visits to the lower part of the harbour. From one of 
these she returned extremely ill. On being questioned as to 
the cause, she said that the w^omen of Cam-mer-ray had made 
water in a path which they knew that she w^as to pass, and it 
had made her ill. Not recovering, though bled by d surgeon, she 
underwent an extraordinary and superstitious operation. She 
was seated on the ground with one of the lines worn by the men 
passed round her head once, taking care to fix the knot in the 
centre of her forehead ; the remainder of the line was taken by 
another girl, who sat at a small distance from her, and with 
the end of it fretted her lips until they bled very copiously; 
Bwroong imagining all the time that the blood came from her 
own head, and passed along the line until it ran into the girl’s 
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mouth. This operation they tenn Be-amy\ and it is the peculiar 

province of the women.’’ .... 

At Port Stephens the Koradji treated a skk person by wiml- 
iag around him a cord of opossum fur, and tlien round the bcxly 
of some female relative or friend, who held the end of it in her 
hands, and passed the cord to and fro Ixtween her lips, milil 
tlie blood dropped into a bowl, over whicfi she held her head. 
It was believed that the evil magic which caused the disease 
passed up the cord into the IkhIv of the operator, and thence 
witli the blood into the bowl 

In time of severe drought Mr. Gason has witnessed the Dicri 
calling upon the rain-making Mura-muras to give them {xiwcr 
to make a heavw rainfall, crying out in loud voices the im- 
poverished state of the country, and the half-starved conditum 
of the tribe, in consequence of the <Hfficulty in procuring fcKxI 
in sufficient quantity to preserve life. 

During such a drought, to which the Dicri country is much 
subject,, the rain-making ceremonies are considered of much 
consequence. Mr. Gason witnessed them many times, and gave 
the following account of them. 

When the great council has determined that such a ceremony 
is to be held, women, accompanied by their Pirraurus, arc sent 
off to the various subdivisions of the tribe, to summon the people 
to attend at some ap|K)inted jilace. When the tribe is gathereil 
tc^ether, they dig a liolc about two feel deep, twelve long, and 
from eight to ten feet wide. Over this they build a hut of logs 
with the interstices filled in with slighter logs, the building being 
conical in form and covered with boughs. This hut is only 
sufficiently large to contain the old men, the younger ones being 
seated at the entrance or outside. This Ixdng completed, the 
women are called together to look at the hut, which they approach 
from the rear, and then se{>aratfng, some go one way and some 
the other round the building, until they reach the entrance, each 
one looking inside but without .speaking. 'Hiey then return to 
their camp, about five hiin<lred yards distant. 

Two Kunkis, who are sttpf>r>Aed to have received an inspira- 
tion from the rain-making Muror-muras, are selected to have 
their arms lanced. These are tightly lK>un<l near the shoulders 
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to prevent a too profuse efFusion of blood. This being done, all 
the old men huddle tc^ether in the hut, and the principa! Kunki 
of the tribe Weeds each .>{ the men inside the arm below ihe elbow 
with a sharp piece of flint. The blood is made to flow on the 
men sitting round, during which the two Kunkis throw hand- 
fuls of down into the aii, some of which becomes attached to 
the blood on the men, while some still floats about. The blocxi 
is to symbolise the rain, and the down the clouds. Two* large 
stones are placeci in the centre of the hut, representing gather- 
ing clouds presaging rain. The women are now called to visit 
the hut agiiin, and after having looked in and seen its inmates, 
they return to their camp. 

The main part of the rain-making ceremony being now con- 
cluded, the men who were bled carry away the two stones and 
place them as high as }X)ssiblc in the branches of the largest tree 
alxHit. In the meantime the other men gather g^,'psum, pound it 
fine, and throw it into a water-hole. The Mura-mura is sup- 
to sec this, and thereupon to cause the clouds to appear in 
the sky. Should no clouds appear as soon as expected, the ex- 
planation given is that the Mura-mura is angry with them; and 
should there Ix' no rain for weeks or months after the rain- 
making ceremony, they sup|x>se that some other tribe has stopped 
their [K>wer. 

After the ceremony, the hut is thrown down by the men, old 
and young hutting at it with their heads. The heavier logs which 
withstaml this are pulled down by all dragging at the bottom end. 
riie piercing the hut with their heads symbolises the piercing of 
the clouds, and the fall of the hut symbolises that of the rain. 

In the rainy seasons which are too wet, the Dieri also suppli- 
cate the Mura-muras to restrain the rain, and Mr. Gason has 
seen the old men in a complete state of frenzy, believing that 
their ceremonies had caused the Alura-muras to send too much 

of it A. W. How ITT, Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 

tralia, 

THE ALGONKIN MANITOU 

The Algonkin conception of the rnanitou is bound up with the 
manifold ideas that flow from an unconscious relation with the 
outside world. It is embodied in all forms of religious belief 
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and practice, and is intimately associated with customs and usages 
that bear upon life and its welfare. It is the puqx^se in the fol- 
lowing pages to give simply, and in as few words as possible, the 
meaning of the manitou as it is understood by three Algonkin 
peoples — the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo. All three speak related 
dialects of the same language; all three have a similar form of 
society; and all three have much the same religious rites and 
practices. It will be convenient to refer to them collectively, 
and when the reference is made the term Algonkin shall be used ; 
the term shall apply to them only, and not to other units of the 
same family. 

In the first place the term manitou is a religious word ; it 
carries with it the idea of solemnity ; and whatever the association 
it always expresses a serious attitude, and kimlles an emotional 
sense of mystery. The conceptions involved in its use can best 
be shown by taking up some features of .\lgonkin religion. 

The essential character of .Mgonkin religion is a pure, naive 
worship oi nature. In one way or another ass<x'iations cluster 
about an object and give it a certain potential value ; and l>ecause 
of this sup[>osed potentiality, the object becomes the recipient of 
an adoration. The degree of the adoration <lepends'iii some 
measure upon the extent of confidence re|K>sed in the object, 
and uj>on its siipjKised jxnver of bringing j)leasure or inflicting 
pain. The im{K>rtant thing with the individual is the emotional 
effect experienced while in the presence of the object, or with an 
inter{)reted manifestation of the object. The individual keeps 
watch for the effect, and it is the effect that fills the mind with 
a vague sense of something strange, something mysterious, some- 
thing intangible. ( )nc feeds it as the result of an active substance, 
and one’s attitude toward it is purely f>assive. 

To experience a thrill is authority enough of the existence of 
the substance. The sentiment of its reality is !na<le known by the 
fact that something has happened. It is futile to ask an Algonkin 
for an articulate definition of the substance, partly because it 
would be something about which he does not concern himself, 
and partly because he is quite satisfied with only the sentiment 
of its existence. He feels that tlie proi)erty is everywhere, is 
omnipresent. The feeling that it is omnipresent leads naturally 
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to the belief that it enters into everything in nature; and the 
notion that it is active causes the mind to look ever)^where for 
its manifestations. These manifestations assume various forms, 
they vary with individuals and with reference to the same and 
different objects. Language affords means oi approaching nearer 
to a definition of this religious sentiment. 

In the Algonkin dialects of the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo, a 
rigid distinction of gender is made between things with life and 
things without life. When they speak of a stone they employ 
a fomi which expresses the inanimate character of the stone; 
in the same way, when they sf>eak of a dog they use another form 
which indicates the animate nature of the dog. Accordingly, 
when they refer to the manitou in the sense of a virtue, a property, 
an abstraction, they employ the form expressive of inanimate 
gender. When the manitou l^ecomes associated with an object, 
then the gender becomes less definite. Some reasons for this 
confusion will become evident farther on. 

When the property becomes the indwelling element of an 
object, then it is natural to identify the prope'rty with animate 
being It is not neccss'’.ry that the being shall be the tangible 
representative of a natural object. To illustrate a concrete in- 
stance of this sentiment, here is the comment made by a Fox 
ai)rotx>s of an ex|>erience in the sweat lodge: “Often one will 
cut one s self over the arms and legs, slitting one’s self only 
through the skin. It is done to oj>en up many passages for the 
manitou to pass into the botly. The manitou comes from the 
place of its abode in the stone. It becomes roused by the heat of 
the fire, and proceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled 
on it. It comes out in the steam, and in the steam it enters the 
body wherever it finds entrance. It moves up and dowm and all 
over inside the body, driving out everything that inflicts pain. 
Before the manitou returns to the stone it imparts some of its 
nature to the lx>dy. That is why one feels so well after having 
l)een in the sweat lodge.” 

The sentiment behind the words rests upon the consciousness 
of a belief in an objective presence; it rests on the sense of an 
existing reality with the quality of self-dependence; it rests on 
the perception of a definite, localized personality. Yet at the 
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same time there is the feeling that the apprehended reality is 
without form and without feature. This is the dominant notion 
in regard to the virtue abiding in the stone of the sweat lodge ; 
it takes on the character of conscious personality with some 
attributes of immanence and design. 

Falling in line with what has just gone before is the belief 
that the virtue can be transferred from one object to another. 
The virtue in both objects is of the same fundamental nature, 
but of different degree and of unequal value. In the transfer, 
the virtue of one object reinforces that of the other. Such is 
the idea implied in the following abridged narrative. 

A body of Sauks had wandered out on the Plains in search of 
buffalo. While approaching a vast herd tliey came unexj)ectedly 
upon some Comanches who were much fewer than they and who 
were creeping ujx)n the same herd. The Sauks rushed them, and 
the Comanches at once took to flight. Hut in the pursuit the 
Sauks were delayed by a lone Comanche. He had chosen to sacri- 
fice his life in order to give his comrades a chance to escape: He 
accomplished his *pur[X)se. The man’s deed ami the bravery he 
displayed aroused a feeling of admiration from his foes. And 
out of honor for the man they chose not to take his scalp nor 
to count coup upon him. Hut instead they cut out his heart 
Passing it around, they all ate of it. 

So much for the narrative in brief. To the Algonkin the 
heart was endued with the manitou, the sense of the manitou 
being an impersonal essence, a supernatural virtue. The men 
ate the heart to get its .supernatural quality. They believed that 
the quality was what made the Comanche so brave, and that by 
eating the heart they could come into possession of its quality. 
They felt that it would react upon them in the same way as it 
had upon the Comanche; and furthermore, that the combined 
effect of the quality within tliem and what was in the Comanche 
would render it possible for them to l>ecome better fighters than 
they could otherwise have IxTomc. The example betrays the 
reliance placed u|K>n the help of the cosmic substance rather tlian 
upon human aid. The reliance does not rest upon a random hope, 
but on an assurance that the expected will come to pass with a 
happy result. 
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It is natural to confuse the property with an object containing 
the property. The confusion is frequently met with in what are 
considered mediums of manifestations. For instance, there is 
an Algonkin story which contains an episode of the cosmic hero 
taking uix)n himself the form of a pretty maiden. The girl 
comes to a lodge where she is entertained by an aged woman. 
The old woman prepares two grains of corn and a bean, and 
putting them into a small bowl, invites the girl to eat The g^rl 
nibl)les one grain at a time, and for every grain tliat is taken out, 
there is always another to take its place. Finally the girl eats 
up the food and returns the vessel empty to the hostess. The old 
woman looks with wonder at the empty bowl, and then turning 
to the girl, remarks, “You must be a manitou!” 

It is desirable to point out two arrestive features, arrestive to 
the sense of an Algonkin who is a passive, uncritical listener to 
the tale. One is the continued multiplication of the food, and 
the other is the interruption of the performance. One’s uncon- 
scious feeling about the food is that its recurrence was due to 
the work of the impersonal, mystic pro|>erty with which the food 
was charged and bccaiue of which it was replenished; and that 
the amazement of the old woman was due to the surprise felt 
at the sight of a miraculous interruption of a miraculous multiply- 
ing process. She laid the cause to the girl, whom she addressed 
as an animate form of the substance. Naming her an animate 
manitou was the same as making the property and the creature 
one and the same thing. 

Here is another story which illustrates the ambiguity, but in 
a different relation. It is the story of a man and his wife who 
had gone off on a distant hunt for game. One evening they 
caught sight of some Sioux who had been shadowing them. In 
the gathering darkness and during a drizzling rain they set out 
in flight. The Sioux were moving about them on every side, and 
were signalling back and forth with the cries of birds and 
animals in an effort to locate the |>air. 

Despairing of escape by their own help, the man and his wife 
stopped and dismounted. The man was not able to get into 
rapport with the mystery, and so called upon his wife. In a 
little while she heard words coming Jo her from on high. They 
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were words spoken to her by her elder brother when she was 
a child ; he had sjx)ken them during a fast and on the day he had 
died. They were: “If ever in the course of your life you meet 
with adversity, then think of me.’' With these words were others 
telling how she and her husband should escape. The story goes 
on to tell how the pair followed the advice and how they made 
their escape. 

The story has one purpose: it is to tell of deliverance by the 
help of a transcendent agency; in this case it is an elder brother 
who comes as a mystic apparition invested with the cosmic sulh- 
stance, and having the attribute of propliccy and guidance. 

Further instances of the confusion are to be found in tlic 
narratives of individual experiences in trance and dream trans- 
port. Boys and girls begin early to fxactice seclusion, and at the 
time refrain from touching food. During the earlier pcritKls 
the fasting is of short duration, and witli hanlly any furtlier 
meaning than that of a preparation for the ordeals yet to come; 
the performance becomes more serious during adolescence, and 
it is of the utmost importance during maturity. One then fasts 
and keeps vigil in the hope of gaining insight into the mystery 
of life. One adjusts one’s self to a particular mental attitude, 
and so goes seriously prepared to see, to hear, and to feel. In 
this mental condition one sometimes sees strange objects, one 
sometimes hears prophetic warnings, and one st>mctimes feels 
the spell of an all-ix'r\ading presence. It is during one or more 
of these experiences that one is said to come into possession of 
hidden revelation. 

Vision does not come to every one that fasts. But when one 
is fortunate enough to exi>erience a mystic transport at the sight 
of something animate, or inanimate, then one is apt to make that 
object an ideal of divine guidance. Of or through it one invokes 
aid in the critical moments of life. It is not easy for an Algonktn 
to convey a definite idea of the nature of the object : it may be 
the inanimate, mystic pro{)erty, or it may be a medium of the 
property. Much de[)ends ujx>n what the individual reads into 
the manifestation, and this in turn is colored by instruction 
received before the transport. 

Some, however, do not sec the objects themselves, but they 
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hear their sounds or their voices. To judge from the testimony 
of individuals who have had the transport, it would seem that 
it is more common to hear than to .see. I'he words caught con- 
vey a profound sense of authority ; they must influence the course 
of one's actions. It is from this kind of experience that some 
claim to have derived sacred song> and forms of ritual. It was 
from this source that came the Ghost-dance, at least so was it 
taught the Sauk, h'ox, and Kickai)oo. Its ritual, its songs, its 
step, its teaching were all said to have bt^n revealed to a young 
woman, who in turn transmitted it all to the people of her nation. 

The most common experience seems to be that of being over- 
whelmed by an all-encompassing [iresence. It is an experience 
least susceptible of an articulate report, and yet it is the one 
looked upon as the source of greatest authority. It is not easy 
to induce an Algonkin to speak of any of these experiences.. It 
is even urged upon the irulividual never to reveal the details 
except on particular occasions, and in critical moments like that 
of approaching death. Many of them, however, have passed into 
tradition, and here is the shortened account of one of the 
experiences ; — 

.\ youth once accompanied a party of warriors on a raid 
against a petiple of the Plains. The party was beaten and the 
youth was killed. In accordance with an Algonkin custom, the 
family of the slain adopted another youth to take the place left 
vacant by death. The adopted youth had been a bosom friend 
of the slain. 71ie act of his adoption placed upon him the 
responsibility of avenging the death of his friend. 

Before entering u{)on the mission he went, as was the custom, 
into a fast, that he might obtain mystic guidance. Accordingly, 
so goes the story, the youth had a vision, and there was open to 
him a view of the battlefield where his friend had been slain, of 
the location of the enemy that had caused the death, and of the 
path to be taken in order to come uiX)n the foe. And in the vision 
he saw himself eating of the enemy. This last was for him a 
symbol that his mission would have a happy issue. 

The narrative is typical of the more usual forms of revelation. 
The youth had gone primed to meet with a particular experience ; 
he received tidings of just the sort of thing lie was looking for. 
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It is not easy to find out how much of this sort of thing is fraud. 
Beyond doubt there is some fabrication, and much is read into 
an experience; but there is also reason to believe that it^is seldom 
done with intent; and that it is usually the result of an uncon- 
scious self-deception. The visitation is attributed to animate 
beings. ‘‘The manitou beings have taken pity upon me’* is the 
stock phrase uttered by one coming out of such a vision. These 
“beings” are not tangible realities. The term manitou beings 
is but an intelligible form of expressing the exciting cause; it 
is more natural to identify the communication with animate 
beings, in spite of the consciousness that the beings themselves 
are vague and inarticulate. 

There is no doubt in an Algonkin’s mind alx^ut the reality of 
these revelations; the feeling that one saw somethitig arrestive, 
that one heard impressive voices, that one was overcome by an 
objective, mysterious presence is proof enough to establish the 
reality of the revelation. But it is doubtful if an .Mgonkin would 
think erf going into the question of authority. One is sure of it, 
but why, one docs not know, any more than that it is the inspired 
assurance of a transcendent agency. 

The interpretation of the cause of the revelation varies with 
individuals. If the cause is something present to the thought, 
then it is likely the work of the mystic activity. This is the 
interpretation sometimes given by one who has been overcome 
by the presence of the mystery without form and without feature. 
In another sense and one more frequent, it is the effect of the 
combined presence of all the manitou behigs taken together. If 
the object of the revelation be present to the sense, then the inter- 
pretation is liable to confusion. For instance, if the revealing 
object be an owl, then the interpretation is likely to take one or 
the other of these two forms : either the owl is a vessel or con- 
veyance of the property ; or e!se the owl is the property itself. In 
the first case, the manitou manifests itself through the agency of 
an owl. The notion here of a difference between the crtiject and 
what it contains differentiates the vessel from the property. In 
the other case, the property liecomes so intintately associated with 
the object that the object and the property come to he one and 
the same. The confusion of the object and the property docs 
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away with the consciousness of any differentiation. The personi- 
fication is easy and of unconscious mould. The notion th?t the 
object and the property are one and the same thing is the inter- 
pretation one more commonly meets with. The sense of incon- 
gruity or improbability does not enter to disturb the mind. 

So universal and easy is this lack of mental discrimination 
that it is no trouble for an Algonkin to invest an object with the 
mystic substance, and then call the object by the name of the 
substance. The process suggests a possible explanation of how 
an Algonkin comes to people his world with manitou forces 
different in kind and degree; it explains in some measure the 
sU[)cniatural perfoimances of mythological beings, the beings that 
move in the form of men, beasts, birds, fishes, and other objects 
of nature. All these are a collection of agencies. Each possesses 
a virtue in common with all the rest, and in so far do they all 
have certain marks of agreement. Where one differs from an- 
other it is in the nature of its function, and in the degree of the 
[X>ssession of the cosmic substance. But the investment of a 
common, mystic virtue gives them all a common name, and that 
name is manitou. 

The emotional effect produced by the strange but sincere 
regard for the manitou explains much of the esoteric sentiment 
felt for a myth, a tradition, a fonn of ritual, or anything what- 
soever connected with a ceremonial practice. An Algonkin 
holds that the proper time to recite a myth is in winter, and that 
its recitation shall be attended with some l:ind of formality; and 
tliat to tell a mv1h out of season and without formality is to take 
chances with something beyond human power. It requires but 
a gentle scare to set one who has committed the infraction into 
a state of mental confusion. The sentiment behind the myth 
rests on the naive belief that the myth may be either the super- 
natural property or an agent of the property. Hence, to play 
lightly with it is like playing lightly with any other idealized 
object associated with the supernatural substance. The infraction 
creates a feeling of unrest, a disturbing sense of insecurity. 

In the same way one needs to seek for a psychological reason 
to explain why an Algonkin feels reluctant to speak about a 
sacred ceremony except in moments propitious and opportune. 
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The ceremouia! lodge is a holy symbol; it means a place where 
one can enter into communication with higtier powers, where 
with sacrifice and olfering, with music and dance one obtains 
audience and can ask for things beyond human control ; it means 
a place where one can forget the material world and enjoy the 
experience of that magic spell which one feels is the sign that pot 
only is one in the presence of the su|>ernatural projierty, bu%fn 
that of the beings who hold it in higli degree. It is a function 
with a very definite pur}K)se. It is (o invt>ke the presence of In 
objective reality ; the objectified ideal may l>e animate or inat|i^ 
mate. And the effect is in the nature of a pleasing thrill, a sci^ 
of resignation, a consolation. This effect is the pr(x>f of tlip 
presence of the manitou. | 

It has thus been observed that there i> an unsystematic lx‘licf 
in a cosmic, mysterious pro|>erty which is l>clicve<l to lx existing 
everywhere in nature: that the concc[)ti<»n of the profxrty can lie 
thought of as im|xrsonal, but that it becomes obscure and con- 
fused when the protxrty Ixcumcs identified with objects in 
nature; that it manifests itself in varums forms; find that its 
emotional effect awakens a sense of mystery ; that there is a lively 
appreciation of its miraculous efficacy ; and that its interpretation 
is not according to any regular rule, but is !)ased on one's feelings 
rather than on one’s knowlcilge. 

Such in very brief statement is the conception of the manitou 
of three Algmkin jxopIe<, — the Sauk, Fox, and KickaiKX). It 
seems probable that tlie same thing holds true of other Algon- 
kins, like the Ojibwas, ( )ttawas, Menominees, and others of the 
central group. It would lx interesting to know if the same 
conception in \i> general features extends to all other n|||ltxri 
of the family. — William Jonhs, Journal of .imerkan 
18:185-90. f , 

.AXIMIS.M . 

Are there, or have there been, trilxs of men so low in culttine 
as to have no religions conceptions whatever? This is practically 
the question of the universality of religion, which for so many 
centuries has been affirmed and denied, with a confidence in 
striking contrast to the imperfect evidence on which both affirma- 
tion and denial have been based. Ethnograj^ers, if looking to a 
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theory of development to explain civilization, and regarding its 
successive stages as arising one from another, would receive 
with peculiar interest accounts of tril^es devoid of all religion. 
Here, they would naturally say, are men who have no religion 
because their forefathers had none, men who represent a prae- 
religious condition of the hum m race, out of which in the course 
of time religious conditions have arisen. It does not, however, 
seem advisable tc start from this grounrl in an investigation of 
religious development. Though the theoretical niche is ready 
and convenient, the actual statue to fill it is not forthcoming. The 
case is in some degree similar to that of the tribes asserted to 
exist without language or without the use of fire; nothing in the 
nature of things seems to forbid the |X)ssibility of such existence, 
but as a matter of fact the tribes are not found. Thus the asser- 
tion that rude non-religious tribes have been known in actual 
existence, diough in theory possible, and perhaps in fact true, 
does not at present rest on that sufficient proof which, for an 
exceptional state of things, we are entitled to demand. 

It is not unusual for the very writer who declares in general 
tenns the absence of rtdgious phenomena among some savage 
people, himself to give evidence that shows his expressions to be 
misleading. Thus Dr. I^ng not only declares that the aborigines 
of Australia have no idea of a supreme divinity, creator, and 
judge, no object of worship, no idol, temple, or sacrifice, but that 
‘in short, they have nothing whatever of the character of religion, 
or of religious observance, to distinguish them from the beasts 
that j>erish.’ More than one writer has since made use of this 
telling statement, but without referring to certain details which 
occur in the very same book. From these it appears that a disease 
like 8pall-iK)x, which sometimes attacks the natives, is ascribed 
by them ‘to the influence of Budyah, an e\il spirit who delights 
in mischief that when the natives rob a wild bees' hive, they 
generally leave a little of the honey for Buddai ; that at certain 
biennial gatherings of the Queensland tribes, young girls are 
slain in sacrifice to propitiate some evil divinity ; and that, lastly, 
according to the evidence of the Rev. W. Ridley, ‘whenever he 
has conversed with the aborigines, he found them to have definite 
traditions concerning supernatural beings — Baiame, whose voice 
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jiiy hear in thunder, and who made all things, TttrramnQttn tiie 
dhief of demons, who is the author of disease, mischief, and wis- 
dom, and appears in the form of a serpent at tteir gtmt assem- 
blies, &c.’ By the concurring testimony of a crowd of observers, 
it is known that the natives of Australia were at their discovery, 
and have since remained, a race with minds saturated with the 
most vivid belief in souls, demons, and deities. In Africa, Mr, 
Moffat's declaration as to the Bechuanas is scarcely less sur- 
prising— that *nian s immortality was never heard of among that 
people/ he having remarked in the sentence next l)efore, that 
the word for the shades or manes of the dead is liriti/ In South 
America, again, Don Felix de Azara comnjenfs on the |K>sitive 
falsity of the ecclesiastics' assertion that the native tril>es have a 
religion. He simply declares that they have none; nevertheless 
in the course of his work he mentions such facts as that the Paya- 
guas bury arms and clothing with their dead and have some 
notions of a future life, and tltat the Guanas believe in a Being 
who rewards good and punishes evil. In fact, this author's reck- 
less denial of religion and law to the lower races of this region 
justifies D’Orbigny’s sharp criticism, that ^this is indeed what 
he says of all the nations he descrik's, while actually proving 
the contrary of his thesis by the very facts he alleges in its 
support.' 

Such cases show how deceptive arc judgments to whkh 
breadth and generality are given by the use of wide words in 
narrow senses. I-ang, Moffat, and Azara arc authors to whom 
ethnography owes much valuable knowletlgc of the tribes they 
visited, but they seem hardly to have recognized anything short 
of the organized and estafdishetl theology of the higher races 
as being religion at all. They attribute irreligion to trilics whose 
doctrines are unlike theirs, in much the same manner as tlieo- 
logians have so often attributed atheism to those whose deities 
differed from their own, from the time when the ancient invading 
Aryans described the aboriginal tribes of India as adeva, i. c, god- 
less,' and the Greeks fixed the corresponding term Mm on the 
early Christians as unl)clievers in the das.sic gods, to the com- 
paratively modern ages w hen disbelievers in witchcraft and apos- 
tolical succession were denounced as atheists; and down to our 
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>ort a theory of development of 
spedes therefore necessarily hold atheistic opinions, TTiese are 
in fad: but examples of a general perversion of judgment in 
theological matters, among the results of which is a popular mis- 
conception of the religions of the lower races, simply amazing to 
students who have reached a higher point of view. Some mis- 
sionaries, no doubt, thoroughly understand the minds of the 
savages they are to deal with, and indeed it is from men like 
Cranz, Dobrizhoffer, Charlevoix, Ellis, Hardy, Callaway, J. L. 
Wilson, T. Williams, that we have obtained our best knowledge 
of the lower phases of religious belief. But for the most part 
the ‘religious world’ is so occupied in hating and despising the 
beliefs of the heathen whose vast regions of the globe are painted 
black on the missionary maps, that they have little time or capacity 
left to understand them. It cannot be so with those who fairly 
seek to comprehend the nature and meaning of the lower phases 
of religion. These, while fully alive to the absurdities believed 
and the horrors perpetrated in its name, will yet regard with 
kindly interest all record of men’s earnest seeking after truth 
with such light as they could find. Such students will look for 
meaning, however crude and childish, at the root of doctrines 
often most dark to the believers who accept them most zealously; 
they will search for the reasonable thought which once gave life 
to observances now become in seeming or reality the most abject 
and superstitious folly. The reward of these enquirers will be a 
more rational comprehension of the faiths in whose midst they 
dwell, for no more can he who understands but one religion 
understand even that religion, than the man w^ho knows but one 
language can understand that language. No religion of mankind 
lies in utter isolation from the rest, and the thoughts and princi- 
ples of modern Christianity are attached to intellectual clues 
which run back through far prae-Christian ages to the very origin 
of human civilization, [>erhaps even of human existence. 

While observers who have had fair opportunities of studying 
the religions of savages have thus sometimes done scant justice 
to the facts before their eyes, the hasty denials of others who 
have judged without even facts can carry no great weight A 


that naturalists who supt 
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i6th century traveller gave an account of the natives of Florida 
which is tjiiical of such : Touching the religion of this people, 
which wee have found, for want of their language wee could 
not understand neither by signs nor gesture that they had any 

religion or lawe at all We suppose that they have no 

religion at all, and that they live at their own libertie/ Better 
knowledge of these Floridans nevertheless showed that they had 
a religion, and better knowledge has reversed many another hasty 
assertion to the same effect ; as when writers used to declare that 
the natives of Madagascar luid no idea of a future state, and no 
w'ord for soul or spirit; or when I)am[)ier enquired after the 
religion of the natives of Timor, and was told that they had none : 
or when Sir Thomas Rtie lande<l in Saldanha Bay on his way to 
the court of the (ireat Mogul, anil remarked of the Hottentots 
that ‘they have left off their custom of stealings but know no Go<l 
or religion/ Among the numerous accounts collected by Sir 
John Lubbock as evidence l>earing on the absence or low develop- 
ment of religion among low races, some may !>e selected as lying 
open to criticism from this jxunt of view. Thus the statement 
that the Samoan Islanders had no religicm cannot stand, in face 
of the e!alx)rate description by the Kev. G. Turner of the Samoan 
religion itself; and the assertion that the Tupinambas of Braril 
had no religion is one not to lie received on merely negative 
evidence, for the religious doctrines and practices of the Tupi 
race have Ixen recorded by I^rv, De I-aet, and other writers. 
Even with much time and care and knowledge of language, it 
is not alw^\s easy to elicit from savages the details of their 
theology. They try to hi<le from the prying and contemptuous 
foreigner their worship of gmh who seem to shrink, like their 
worshipi>ers, l>efore (he white man and his mightier Deity, Mr, 
Sproat*s experience in X^ancotiver’s Island is an apt example of 
this state of things. He says: 'I was two years among the Ahts, 
with my mind constantly directed towards the subject of their 
religious beliefs, before I could discover that they possessed any 
ideas as to an overruling (lower or a future state of existence. 
The traders on the coast, and other j>ersons well acquainted with 
the people, told me that they had no such ideas, and this opinion 
was confirmed by conversation with many of the less intelligent 
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savages ; but at last I succeeded in getting a satisfactory clue/ It 
then appeared that the Ahts had all the time been hiding a whole 
characteristic system of /eligious doctrines as to souls and their 
migrations, the spirits who do good and ill to men, and the great 
gods above all. Thus, even where no positive proof ot religious 
ideas among any particular tril)e has reached us, we should dis- 
trust its denial by observers whose acquaintance with the tribe in 
question has not been intimate as well as kindly. It is said of 
the Andaman Islanders that they have not the rudest elements 
of a religious faith ; yet it a[)pears that the natives did not even 
display to the foreigners the rude music wdiich they actually 
possessed, so that they could scarcely have been expected to 
l>e communicative as to their theology, if they had any. In our 
time the most striking negation of the religion of savage tribes 
is that published by Sir Samuel Baker, in a paper read in 1866 
l>efore the Ethnological Society of I^)nilon, as follows: The 
most northern tribes of the White Nile are the Dinkas, Shillooks, 
Nuehr, Kytch, Bohr, .\liab, and Shir. A general description will 
suffice for the whole, excepting the Kytch. Without any excep- 
tion, they are without a l>elitf in a Supreme Being, neither have 
they any form of worship or idolatry ; nor is the darkness of their 
minds eiilightened by even a ray of superstition.’ Had this dis- 
tinguished explorer sjM>ken only of the Latukas, or of other tribes 
hardly known to ethnographers except through his own inter- 
course with them, his denial of any religious consciousness to 
them would have been at least entitled to stand as the best pro- 
curable account, until more intimate communication should prove 
or disprove it. But in speaking thus of compafatively well 
known tril>es such as the Dinkas, Shilluks, and Nuehr, Sir S. 
Baker ignores the existence of published eviderce, such as de- 
scribes the sacrifices of the Dinkas, their belief in good and evil 
spirits (adjok and djyok), their good deity and heaven-dwell- 
ing creator. Dendid. as likewise Near the deity of the Nuehr, and 
the Shilluks' creator, who is described as visiting, like other 
spirits, a sacred \vock\ or tree. Kaufmann, Brun-Rollet, Lejean, 
and other observers, had thus placed on record details of the 
religion of these White Nile tribes, years before Sir S. Baker’s 
rash denial that they had any religion at all. 
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The first requisite in a systematic study of the religiom of 
tte lower races, is to lay down a rudimentary definition of 
religion. By requiring in this definition the belief in a supreme 
deity pr of judgment after death, the adoration of idols or the 
practice of sacrifice, or other partially-diffused doctrines or rites, 
no doubt many tribes may be excluded from the category of 
religious. But such narrow definition has the fault of identify- 
ing religion rather with particular developments than with the 
deeper motive which underlies them. It seems best to fall back 
at once on this essential source, and simply to claim, as a minimum 
definition of Religion, the belief in .Spiritual Beings. If this 
standard be applied to the descriptions of low races as to religion, 
the following results will appear. It cannot be positively asserted 
that every existing tribe recognizes the Wief in spiritual beings, 
for the native condition of a considerable number is obscure in 
this respect, and from the rapid change or extinction they are 
undergoing, may ever remain so. It would be yet more un- 
w’arrauted to set down ever>' tribe mentioned in history, or known 
to us by the discovery of antiquarian relics, as necessarily having 
possessed the defined minimum of religion. Greater still would 
be the unwnsdom of declaring such a rudimentary belief natural 
or instinctive in all human tribes of all times ; for no evidence 
justifies the opinion that man, known to be cajable of so vast an 
intellectual development, cannot have emerged from a non- 
religious condition, previous to that religious condition in which 
he happens at present to come with .sufficient clearness within our 
range of knowledge. It is desirable, however, to take our basis 
of enquiry in observation rather than from speailation. Here, so 
far as I can judge from the immense mass of accessible evidence, 
wc have to admit that the belief in spiritual beings appears among 
all low races w ith whom wc have attained to thoroughly intimate 
acquaintance; whereas the assertion of absence of such belief 
must apply either to ancient tribes, or to more or less imiicrfectly 
described modern ones. The exact bearing of this state of things 
on the problem of the origin of religion may be thus briefly stated. 
Were it distinctly proved that non-religious savages exist or have 
existed, these might be at least plausibly claimed as representa- 
tives of the condition of Man before he arrived at the religious 
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stage of culture. It is not desirable^ however, that this argument 
should be put forward, for the asserted existence of the non- 
religious tribes in question rests, as we have seen, on evidence 
often mistaken and never conclusive. The argument fpr the 
natural evolution of leligious ideas among mankind is not in- 
validated by the rejection of an ally to<3 weak at present to give 
effectual help. on-religious tribes may not exist in our day, 
but the fact bears no more decisively on the development of 
religion, than the iinf>ossibility of finding a motlern English 
village without scissors or b<K)ks or lucifer-matches bears on the 
fact that there w^as a time when no such things existed in the land. 

I pur|X)se here, under tlie name of Animism, to investigate the 
deep-lying doctrine of Spiritual Beings, which embodies the 
very essence of Spiritualistic as opposed to Materialistic phi- 
losophy. Animism is not a new technical term, though now sel- 
dom used. From its sj^cial relation to the doctrine of the soul, 
it will be seen to have a peculiar appropriateness to the view here 
taken of the tiKwle in which theological ideas have been developed 
among mankind. The word Spiritualism, though it may be, and 
sometimes is, used in a general sense, has this obvious defect to 
us, that it has become the designation of a particular modem 
sect, wd)o indeed hold extreme spiritualistic views, but cannot be 
taken as typical representatives of these views in the world at 
large. The sense of Spiritualism in its wider acceptation, the 
general belief in spiritual beings, is here given to Animism. 

Animism characterizes tribes very low in the scale of hu- 
manity, and thence ascends, deeply modified in its transmission, 
but from first to last preserving an unbroken continuity, into the 
midst of high modern culture. Doctrines adverse to it, so 
largely held by individuals or schools, are usually due not to 
early lowmess of civilization, but to later changes in the intel- 
lectual course, to divergence from, or rejection of, ancestral 
faiths; and such newer developments do not affect the present 
enquiry as to the fundamental religious condition of mankind. 
Animism is, in fact, the groundwork of the PhilosojAy of Re- 
Hgion^ from that of savages up to that of civilized men.' And 
although it may at first sight seem to afford but a bare and 
meagre definition of a minimum of religion, it will be found prac- 
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tically sufficient ; for where the root is, the branches will generally 
be produced. It is habitually found that the theory of Animism 
divides into two great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent 
doctrine; first, concerning souls of individual creatures, capable 
of continued existence after the death or destruction of the body ; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of powerful 
deities. Spiritual beings are held to affect or control the events 
of the material world, and man’s life here and hereafter; and it 
being considered that they hold intercourse with men, and receive 
pleasure or displeasure from human actions, the belief in their 
Existence leads naturally, and it might almost be said inevitably, 
sooner or later to active reverence and propitiation. Thus Ani- 
mism in its full development, includes the belief in souls and in a 
future state, in controlling deities and subordinate spirits, these 
doctrines practically resulting in some kind of active worship. 
One great element of religion, that moral element which among 
the higher nations forms its most vital part, is indeed little repre- 
sented in the religion of the lower races. It is not that these 
races have no moral sense or no moral standard, for l)oth are 
strongly marked among them, if not in formal prece()t, at least 
in that traditional consensus of society which we call public 
opinion, according to which certain actions are held to be good 
or bad, right or wrong. It is that the conjunction of ethics and 
Animistic philosophy, so intimate and powerful in the higher 
culture, seems scarcely yet to have begun in the lower. I propose 
here Iiardly to touch upon the purely moral aspects of religion, 
but rather to study the animism of the world so far as it consti- 
tutes, as unquestionably it does constitute, an ancient and world- 
wide philosophy, of which belief is the theory and worship is 
the practice. Endeavouring to shape the materials for an enquiry 
hitherto strangely undervalued and neglected, it will now be my 
task to bring as clearly as may be into view the fundamental 
animism of the lower races, and in some slight and broken out- 
line to trace its course into higher regions of civilization. Here 
let me state once for all two principal conditions under which the 
present research is carried on. First, as to the religious doctrines 
j and practices examined, these are treated as belonging to theo- 
logical systems devised by human reason, without supernatural 
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aid or revelation; in other words, as being developments of 
Natural Religion. Second, as to the connexion between similar 
ideas and rites in the religions of the savage and the civilized 
world. While dwelling at some length on doctrines ,, and cere- 
monies of the lower races, and sometimes particularizing for 
special reasons the related doctrines and cerernonies of the 
higher nations, it has not seemed my proper task to work out in 
detail the problems thus suggested among the [)hilosophies and 
creeds of Christendom. Such applications, extending farthest 
from the direct scope of a work on primitive culture, are briefly 
stated in general terms, or touched in slight allusion, or taken 
for granted without remark. Educated readers possess the in- 
formation required to work out their general bearing on theology, 
while more technical discu.ssion is left to philosophers and theo- 
logians specially occupied with such arguments. 

The first branch of the subject to be considered is the doctrine 
of human and other Souls, an examination of which will occupy 
the rest of the present chapter. What the doctrine of the soul 
is among the lower races, may be explained in stating the ani- 
mi.stic theory of its development. It seems as though thinking 
men, as yet at a low level of culture, were deeply impressed by 
two groups of biological problems. In the first place, what is it 
that makes the difference lietween a living body and a dead one ; 
what causes waking, sleep, trance, disease, death? In the second 
place, what are those human shapes which appear in dreams and 
visions? I^ooking at these two groups of phenomena, the ancient 
savage philosophers probably made their first step by the obvious 
inference that every man has two things belonging to him, 
namely, a life and a phantom. These two are evidently in close 
connexion with the body, the life as enabling it to feel and think 
and act, the phantom as being its image or second self; both, 
also, are perceived to be things separable from the body, the life 
as able to go away and leave it insensible or dead, the phantom 
as appearing to people at a distance from it. The second step 
would seem also easy for savages to make, seeing how extremely 
difficult civilized men have found it to unmake. It is merely to 
combine the life and the pliantom. As both belong to the body, 
why should they not also belong to one another, and be manifesta- 
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tations of one and the same soul? Let them then be con- 
sidered as united, and the result is that well-known conception 
which may be described as an apparitional-soul, a ghost-soul 
This, at any rate, corresponds with the actual conception of the 
personal soul or spirit among the lower races, which may be 
defined as follows : It is a thin unsubstantial human image, in its 
nature a sort of vapour, film, or shadow; the cause of life and 
thought in the individual it animates; independently possessing 
the personal consciousness and volition of its corjx)real owner, 
past or present ; capable of leaving the Ixxly far behind, to flash 
swiftly from place to place; mostly impalpable and invisible, yet 
also manifesting physical power, and especially a[)pearing to men 
waking or asleep as a phantasm separate from the lx»dy of which 
it bears the likeness; continuing to exist and apjxar to men after 
the death of that body : able to enter into, possess, and act in the 
bodies of other men, of animals, and even of things. Though 
this definition is by no means of universal application, it has suffi- 
cient generality to be taken as a standard, modified by more or 
less divergence among any particular people. Far from these 
world-wide opinions being arbitrary or conventional products, 
it is seldom even justifiable to consider their uniformity among 
distant races as proving communication of any sort. They are 
doctrines answering in the most forcible way to the plain evidence 
of men's senses, as interpreted by a fairly consistent and rational 
primitive philosophy. So well, indeed, does primitive animism 
account for the facts of nature, that it has held its place into 
the higher levels of education. Though classic and medieval 
philosophy modified it much, and modern philosophy has handled 
it yet more unsparingly, it has so far retained the traces of its 
original character, that heirlooms of primitive ages nmy be 
claimed in the existing psychology of the civilized world. Out 
of the vast mass of evidence, collected among the most various 
and distant races of mankind, typical details may now be sclccterl 
to display the earlier theory of the scnil, the relation of the parts 
of this theory, and the manner in which these parts have been 
abandoned, modified, or kept up, along the course of culture. 

To understand the popular conception of the human soul or 
spirit, it is instructive to notice the words which have been found 
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suitable to . express it The ghost or j^antasm seen by the 
dreamer or the visionary is an unsubstantial form, like a shadow 
or reflexion, and thus the familiar term of the shade comes in 
to express the soul. Thus the Tasmanian word for the shadow 
is also that for the spirit ; the Algonquins describe a man’s soul as 
otahehuk, 'his sliadow;’ the Quiche language uses naiub for 
'shadow, soul;’ the Arawak ueja means 'shadow, soul, image;’ 
the Abipones made the one word hdkal serve for 'shadow, soul, 
echo, image.’ The Zulus not only use the word tunsi for 'shadow, 
spirit, ghost,’ but they consider that at death the shadow o; a 
man will in some way depart from the corpse, to become an an- 
cestral spirit. The Basutos not only call the spirit remaining 
after death the seriti or “shadow,’ but they think that if a 
than walks on the river bank, a crocodile may seize his shadow 
in the water and draw him in: while in Old Calabar there is 
found the same identification of the spirit with the ukpon or 
'shadow,’ for a man to lose which is fatal. There are thus found 
among the lower races not only the types of those familiar classic 
terms, the skia and umbra, but also what seems the fundamental 
thought of the stories of shadowless men still current in the 
folklore of Europe, a**d familiar to modern readers in Chamisso’s 
tale of Peter Schlemihl. Thus the dead in Purgatory knc^; that 
Dante was alive when they saw that, unlike theirs, his figure 
cast a shadow on the ground.** Other attributes are taken into 
the notion of soul or spirit, with especial regard to its being 
the cause of life. Thus the Caribs, connecting the pulses with 
spiritual beings, and especially considering that in the heart 
dwells man’s chief soul, destined to a future heavenly life, could 
reasonably use the one word touanni for 'soul, life, heart,' The 
Tongans supposed the soul to exist throughout the whole ex- 
tension of tlie body, but particularly in the heart. On one 
occasion, the natives were declaring to a European that a 
man buried months ago was nevertheless still alive. 'And one. 
endeavouring to make me understand what he meant, took hold 
of my hand, and squeezing it, said: "This will die, but the life 
that is within you will never die with his other hand pointing 
to my heart’ So the Basutos say of a dead man that his heart 
is gone out, and of one recovering from sickness that his heart 
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is coming back. This corresponds to the familiar Old World view 
of the heart as the prime mover in life, thought, and passion. 
The connexion of soul and blood, familiar to the Karens and 
Papuas, appears prominently in Jewish and Arabic philosophy. 
To educated modems the idea of the Macusi Indians of Guiana 
may seem quaint, that although the bo<ly will decay, ‘the man in 
our eyes’ will not die, but wander about. Yet the association 
of personal animation with the pupil of the eye is familiar to 
European folklore, which not unreasonably discerned a sign of 
bewitchment or approaching death in the disappearance of the 
image, pupil, or baby, from the dim eyeballs of the sick man. 

. . . . E. B. Tylor, [Primitive Culture, i :4i7-3i (John Mur- 
ray, 1891). 

[THE “GHOST-THEORY" OF THE ORIGIN OF RELIGIONI * 

THK IDKAS OF SLFKl* AND DREAMS ♦ 

A conception which is made so familiar to us during educa- 
tion that we mistake it for an original and necessary one, is the 
conception of Mind, as an internal existence distinct from Ixxly. 
The hypothesis of a sentient, thinking entity, dwelling within a 
corporeal framework, is now so deeply woven into our Wiefs 
and into our language, that we can scarcely imagine it to be one 
which the primitive man did not entertain, and could not en- 
tertain. 

Yet if we ask what is given in exi>crience to the untaught hu- 
man being, we find that there is nothing to tell him of any such 
existence. I’rom moment to moment he sees things around, 
touches them, handles them, moves them hither and thither. 
He knows nothing of sensations and idca.s — has no words for 
them. Still less has he any such highly-abstract word or con- 
ception as consciousness. He thinks without observing that 
he thinks; and therefore never asks how he thinks, and what it 
is which thinks. His senses make him conversant only with 
objects externally existing, and with his own body; and he 
transcends his senses only far enough to draw concrete inferences 
respecting the actions of these objects. An invisible, intangible 
entity, such as Mind is .suf>po.sed to be, is a high abstraction un- 
thinkable by him, and inexpressible by his vocabulary. 
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This, which is obvious a priori, is verified a posteriori. The 
sava^^e cannot speak of internal intuition, except in terms of 
externa! intuition. We ourselves, indeed, when saying that we 
see something that has been clearly explained, or grasp an argu- 
ment palpably true, s^ill express mental acts by wotds originally 
used to express iKxiily acts. And this use of words implying 
vision and touch, which with us is metaphorical, is, with the 
savage, not distinguished from literal. He symbolizes his mind 
by his eye. (See Principles of Psychology, § 404.) 

But until there is a conception of Mind as an internal prin- 
ci^Sle of activity, there can be no such conception of dreams as 
we have. To interpret the sights and sayings and doings we 
are conscious of during sleep, as activities of the thinking entity 
which go on while the senses are closed, is imjx)ssible until the 
thinking entity is fK)stulated. Hence arises the inquiry — ^What 
explanation is given of dreams before the conception of Mind 
exists? 

Hunger and rt*pletion, l>oth very common with the primitive 
man, excite dreams of great vividness. Now, after a bootless 
chase and a long fast, he lies exhausted : and, while slumbering, 
g(X*s through a succe sful hunt — kills, skins, and cooks his prey, 
and suddenly wakes when alxntt to taste the first morsel. To 
suppose him saying to himself — 'Tt was all a dream,” is to sup- 
|x>se him already in possession of that hypothesis which w^e see 
he cannot have. He takes the facts as they occur. With perfect 
distinctness he recalls the things he saw and the actions he per- 
formed; and he accepts undoubtingly the testimony of memory. 
True, he all at once finds himself lying still. He does not un- 
derstand how the change t<x)k place : but, as w^e have lately seen, 
the surrounding world familiarizes him with unaccountable ap- 
pearances and disapi)earances, and why should not this be one? 
If at another time, lying gorged with food, the disturbance of 
his circulation causes nightmare — if, trying to escape and being 
unable, he fancies himself in the clutches of a bear, and wrakes 
with a shriek; why should he conclude that the shriek was not 
due to an actual danger? Though his squaw is there to tell him 
that she saw no bear, yet she heard his shriek ; and like him has 
not the dimmest notion that a mere subjective state can produce 
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si^ an effcct-=-lias, indeed^ nh terms in which to frai*W5 stic^ a 
mdicm. 

The belief that dreams arc actual experiences is confirmed 
ly narrations of them in imperfect language. We forget that 
discriminations easy to us, are impossible to those who have but 
few words, all concrete in their meanings, and only rude propo- 
sitional forms in which to combine these words. When we read 
that in tlie language of so advanced a people as the ancient 
Peruvians, the word huaca meant “idol, temple, sacred place, 
tomb, hW, figures of men and animals/' wc may judge how in- 
definite must be the best statements which the vocabularies of the 
rudest men enabled them to make. When we read of an exist- 
ing South American tribe, that the proposition — ‘T am an Abi- 
pone,” is expressible only in the vague way — ‘T, Abipone;** we 
cannot but infer that by such undeveloped grammatical 
structures, only the simplest thoughts can be rightly conveyed. 
When, further, we learn that among the lowest men inadequate 
words indefinitely combined arc also imj>erfectly pronounced, as, 
for instance, among the Akka, whose speech struck Schwein- 
furth by its inarticulateness, we recognize a third cause of con- 
fusion. And thus prepared, we need feel no surprise on being 
told that the Zuni Indians require “much facial contortion and 
bodily gesticulation to make their sentences perfectly intelli- 
gible/' that the language of the Bushmen needs so many signs 
to eke out its meaning, that “they are unintelligible in the dark/' 
and that the Arapahos “can hardly converse with one another in 
the dark," If, now. remembering all this, we ask what must 
happen when a dream is narrated by a savage, we shall see that 
even supposing he suspects some distinction between ideal actions 
and real actions, he cannot express it. His language does not 
enable him to say — “I dreamt that I saw," instead of — “I saw/' 
Hence each relates his dreams as though they were realities; and 
thus strengthens in every other, the belief that his own dreams 
are realities. 

What then is the resulting notion? The sleeper on awak- 
ing recalls various occurrence s, and repeats them to others. He 
thinks he has been elsewhere : witnesses say he has not ; and their 
testimony is verified by finding himself where he was when he 
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went to sleep. The simple course is to believe both thM he has 
remSained and that he has been away — that he has two individu* 
alities, one of which leaves the other and presently comes back. 
He, too, ha^ a double existence, like many other things. 

From all quarters come proofs that this is the conception 
actually formed oi dreams by savages, anil which survives after 
considerable advances in civilization have been made. Here are 
a few of the testimonies. 

Schoolcraft tells us that the North American Iiidians in 
general, think '‘there arc duplicate souls, one of which remains 
with the body, while the other is free to depart on excursions 
during sleep;*' and, according to Crantz, the Greenlanders hold 
“that the soul can forsake the body during the interval of sleep.*’ 
The theory in New Zealand is “that during sleep the mind left the 
body, and that dreams are the objects seen during its wander- 
ings and in Fiji, “it is believed that the spirit of a man who 
still lives will leave the body to trouble other people when asleep.” 
Similarly in Borneo. It is the conviction of the Dyaks that the 
soul during sleep goes on expetiitions of its own, and “sees, hears, 
and talks.” Among Hill-tribes of India, such as the Karens, the 
same dextrine is held: their statement being that “in sleep it [the 
La, spirit or ghost] wanders away to the ends of the eartl , and 
our dreams arc wliat the La sees and experiences in his i>erambu- 
lations.” By the ancient Peruvians, too, developed as was the 
sexial state they had reached, the same interpretation was put 
ui>on the facts. They held that “the soul leaves the body wdiile 
it is sleeping. They asserted that the soul could not sleep, and 
that the things we dream are what the soul sees in the world 
while the body sleeps.” And we are told the like even of the 
Jews: “Sleep is kxked ufx>n as a kind of death, when the soul 
departs from the body, but is restored again in awaking.” * 

Occurring rarel}% it may be, somnambulism serves, when it 
does occur, to confirm this interpretation. For to the uncritical, 
a sleep-w’^alker seems to he exemplifying that activity during 
sleep, which the primitive conception of dreams implies. Each 
phase of somnambulism furnishes its evidence. Frequently the 
sleeper gets up, |xr forms various actions, and returns to rest 
without waking; and, recalling afterwards these actions, is told 
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by witnesses that he actually did the things he thought he had 
been doing. What construction must be put on such an experi- 
ence by primitive mer\? It proves to the somnambulist that he 
may lead an active life during his sleep, and yet find himself 
afterwards in the place where he lay down. With equal con- 
clusiveness it proves to those who saw him, that men really go 
^way during their sleep;. that they do the things they dream of 
doing; and may even sometimes he visible. True, a careful 
examination of the facts would show that in this case the man’s 
body was absent from its place of rest. But savages do not 
carefully examine the facts. Again, in cases where the sleep- 
walker does not recollect the things he did, there is still the te.s- 
timony of others to show him that lie was not quiescent : and 
occasionally there is more. When, as often happens, his night- 
ramble brings him against an obstacle and the collision wakes 
him, he has a demonstration of the alleged fact that lie g(X?s 
hither and thither during .sleep. On returning to his sleeping- 
I>lace he dex^s not. indeed, find a second self there; hut this (lis- 
covery,. irrcctMicilablc with the accejited notion, simply increases 
the confusion of his ideas about these matters. Unable to deny 
the evidence that he wanders vvlien asleep, he lakes his strange 
exjx^rience in verification of the current fxlief. without dwelling 
on the inconsistency. 

When vve consider what traditi<»n, with its exaggerations, is 
likely to make of these abnormal phenomena, now and tijcn oc- 
curring, we shall .sec that the primitive interjiretalion of dreams 
must receive from them strraig sup|x>rt. 

Along with this Ixlief there of course g<xs the belief that jrt- 
sons dreamt of were really met. If the dreamer thinks his own 
actions real, he ascribes reality to whatever he saw — [dace, thing, 
or living Ixing. Hence a group <»f facts similarly prevalent. 

Morgan states that the li<x|iiuis think dreams real, and obey 
their injunctions — do what they are told by those they see in 
dreams; and of the Chipjxwas, Keating asserts that they fast 
for the piirfX)Se of ‘^prcwlncing dreams, which they value alx)ve 
all things.’' The Malagasy “have a religious regard to dream.s. 
and think that the grwMl dcvmon .... comes, aiul tells them in 
their dreams when they ougnt to do a thing, or to warn them of 
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some clanger.” The Sandwich Islanders say the departed mem- 
ber of a family ‘'appears to the survivors sometimes in a dream, 
and watches over their destinies;^’ and tlie Tahitians have like 
beliefs. In Africa it is the same. The Congo people hold that 
what they see and near in ‘‘dreams come to them from spirits;’' 
and among East Airicans, the Wanika brlieve dial the spirits of 
the (lead appear to the living in dreams. The Kaffirs, too, “seem 
to ascribe dreams in general to the spirits.” Abundant evidence 
is furnished by Bishop ( allaway concerning the Zulus, whose 
ideas he has written down from their own mouths. Intelligent 
as the.se i>eople are, somewhat advanced in social state, and hav- 
ing language enabling them to distinguish between dream-per- 
ceptions and ordinary perceptions, wc nevertheless find among 
them (joined with an occasional scepticism) a prevalent belief 
that the persons who appear in dreams are real. Out of many 
illustrations, here is one furnished by a man who complains that 
he is plagued hy the .spirit of his brother. He tells his neighbours : 
“ ‘I have seen my brother/ They ask what he said. He says, T 
dreamed that he was lK*ating me, and saying, “How is it that you 
do no longer know that 1 amr” I answered him, saying, “When 
I do know you, what can T do that you may see 1 know you? I 
know that you are my brother.’’ He answered me as soc^ as I 
said this, and asked, “When you sacrifice a bullock, why do you 
not call ujK)n me?” I replied, “I do call on you, and laud you by 
\(>ur laud-giving names, just tell me the bullock which I have 
killed, witliout calling on you. l^'or I killed an ox, I called on 
you ; I killed a barren cow, I called on you.” He answered, say- 
ing, “I wish for meat.” I refused him, saying, “No, my brother, 
1 have no bullcnk ; ilo you see any in the cattle-pen?” He replied, 
“Though there be but one, I demand it.” When I awoke, I had 
a [)ain in my side.’ ” 

Though this conception of a dead brother as a living being 
who demands meat, and inflicts pain for non-compliance, is so 
remote from our own conceptions as to seem scarcely possible; 
yet we shall see its |x>ssil)ility on remembering how little it differs 
from the concepliims of early civilized races. At the opening of 
the second book of the Iliad, we find the dream sent by Zeus to 
n!!.«!ead the Greeks, described as a real person receiving from 
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Zetpi^'s directions what he is to say to the sleeping Agamemnon. 
In like manner, the soul of Patroclus appeared to Achilles when 
asleep “in all things like himself,” saying “bury me soon that I 
may pass the gates of Hades, “ and, when grasped at, “like smoke 
vanished with a shriek:” the appearance being accepted by 
AcMHes as a reality, and its injunction as imperative. Hebrew 
writings show us the like. When we read that “Gck! came to 
Abimelech in a dream by night,” that “the Lord came, ami stood, 
and called as at other times, Sanuiel, Samuel;” wc see an equally 
unhesitating belief in an equally objective reality. During civi- 
lization this faith has been but slowly losing ground, and even 
still survives; as is proved by the stories occasionally told of 
{>eople who when just dead appeared to distant relations, and as 
is proved by the superstitions of the “spiritualists.” 

Indeed, after recalling these last, wc have hut to imagine 
ourselves de-civilized — we have but to supfx^se faculty decreased, 
knowledge lost, language vague, and scepticism absent, to under- 
stand how inevitably the primitive man conceives as real, the 
dream-personages we know to be ideal 

Like every child, the primitive man passes through a phase of 
intelligence during which there has not yet arisen the power of 
introspection implied by saying — “I think — I have ideas.” The 
thoughts that accompany sensations and the ^perceptions framed 
of them, are so unobtrusive, and pass so rapidly, that they are 
not noticed: to notice them implies a sdf-criticism impossible at 
the outset. But these faint states of consciousness which, during 
the day, are obscured by the vivid states, become obtrusive at 
night, when the eyes are shut and the other senses dulled. Then 
the subjective activities clearly reveal themselves, as the stars 
reveal themselves when the sun is alpsent. That is to say, dream- 
experiences necessarily precede the conception of a mental self ; 
and are the experiences out of which the conception of a mental 
self eventually groufs. Mark the order of dependence: The 
current interpretation of dreams implies the hypothesis of mind 
as a distinct entity; the hyjKPthesis of tnind as a distinct entity 
cannot exist bc:fore the experiences suggesting it: tlie extxrri- 
ences suggesting it are the dream-exfPericnces, which seem to 
imply two entities; and originally the supposition is that the 
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second entity differs frotn the first simply in being absent and 
active at night while the other is at rest. Only as this assumed 
duplicate becomes gradually modified by the dropping of physical 
characters irreconcilable with the facts, does the hypothesis of a 
mental self, as we understand it, become established. 

Here, then, is the germinical princiole which sets up such or- 
ganization as the primitive man’s random observations of things 
can assume. This belief in another self belonging to him, 
harmonizes witli all those illustrations of duality furnished by 
things around; and equally harmonizes with those multitudinous 
cases in which things pass from visible to invisible states and 
back again. Nay more. Comparison shows him a kinship be- 
tween his own double and the doubles of other objects. For 
have not these objects their shadows? Has not he too his 
shadow? Does not his shadow become invisible at night? Is 
it not obvious, then, that this shadow w^hich in the day accom- 
panies his body is that other self which at night wanders away 
and has adventures? Clearly, the Greenlanders who, as we 
have seen, Ixdieve this, have some justification for the belief. 

TFE IDEAS OF ANOTHER LIFE 

One of the exjXTiences suggesting another life, is also one 
of the experiences suggesting a limit to it ; namely, the appear- 
ance of the dead in dreams. Sir John Lubbock has been, I be- 
lieve, the first to point out this. Manifestly the dead persons 
recognized in dreams, must be persons w^ho W'Cre known to the 
dreamers ; and consequently, the long dead, ceasing to be dreamt 
of, cease to be thought of as still existing. Savages who, like the 
Manganjas, “expressly ground their belief in a future life on the 
fact that their friends visit them in their sleep;” naturally draw 
the inference that when their friends cease to visit them in their 
sleep, they have ceased to be. Hence the contrast which Sir 
John Lubbock quotes from Du Qiaillu. Ask a negro “where is 
the spirit of his great-grandfather, he says he does not know; it 
is done. Ask him about the spirit of his father or brotlier who 
died yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror.” And as we 
shall hereafter see, when dealing wdth another question, the evi- 
dence furnished by dreams establishes in the minds of the Ama- 
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xulu, a like marked distinction between the souls of the lately 
dead and the souls of the long dead; which they think have die<l 
utter]}’. 

How the notion of a temporary after-life grows into the 
notion of an enduring after-life, we must leave unconsidered. 
For present purposes it suffices to point out that the notion of an 
enduring after-life is reached through stages. 

What is the character of this after-life: here believed in 
vaguely and in a variable way ; here believed in as lasting for a 
time; here believed in as permanent? 

Sundry of the funeral rites described in a h^regoing chapter, 
imply that the life which g(K*s on after death i*^ supposed to 
differ in nothing from this life. The C'hitiooks assert that at night 
the dead “awake and get up to search for hxxl.” Xo doubt it is 
with a like Ixdief in the necessity for >atis tying their material 
wants, that the Comanches think the dead “are j)ermitted to visit 
the earth at night, but must return at daylight” — a superstition 
reminding us of one still current in Fiir<»pe. Among St»uth 
AmericUn tribes, t(x>, the sectmd life is conceived as an unvaried 
continuation of the first: death being, a> the ^tlcatan Indians 
say, “merely one of the accidents of life.” The I'upis l)uried the 
dead body in the house “in a sitting j>osture witii fotnl before it; 
for there were some who l)elieved that the spirit went to s}K>rt 
among the mountains, and returned there to eat and to lake rest.” 

Where the future life is thougiit of a> divided fnmi the 
present by a more <iecided break, we still find it otherwise con- 
trasted in little or nothing. W hat is said of the Fijians may he 
said of others. After death they “plant, live in families, fight, 
and in short <lo much as jxoplc in this world.” Lot us note the 
general agreement on this point. 

The provisions they count upon, differ from the provisions 
they have been accust^jmed to, only in being l>etter and more 
abundant. The Innuits expect to feast on reindeer-meat; after 
death the Creek gr>t*s where “game is identy and g^xxls very cheap, 
where corn grows all the year aronml and the .springs of pure 
water are never dried up the Comanches kxik forward to hunt- 
ing buffaloes which are “abundant and fat;“ while the Patagoni- 
ans hopt^ enjoy the happiness of kung eternally drunk/’ Tlie 
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exception differs elsewhere only as tli * food, etc, differs. The 
people of the New Hebrides believe tlird in the next life '‘the 
cocoanuts and the bread-fruit are finer in quality, and so abundant 
in quantity as never to be exhausted. ’ Arriaga says that the 
Peruvians “do not know, either in this life or in the other, any 
greater happiness than to have a good farm wherefrom to eat 
and to drink." And pastoral peoples show a kindred adjustment 
of belief: th<" Todas think tha^ after death tlieir t)uffaloes join 
them, to supply milk as before. 

With like food and drink there go like occupations. The 
Tasmanians expected “to pursue the cliase with unwearied ardour 
and unfailing success.’* l»esides killing unlimited game in their 
heaven, the Dakotahs look forward to “war with their former 
enemies.” .And, reminded as we thus are of the daily fighting and 
feasting anticipated by the Scandinavians, we are shown the 
prevalence of such ideas among peoples remote in habitat and 
race. To see how vivid these ideas are, we must recall the 
observances they entail. 

Rooks of travel have familiarized most readers with the cus- 
tom of buryifig a dead man's movables with him. This custom 
elaborates as social (’?velopment goes through its earlier stages. 
Here are a few illustrations, joined with the construction Is we 
must put upon them, 

Tlie dead savage, having to lumt and to fight, must be armed. 
Hence the deposit of weaj>ons and implements with the corpse. 
'Fhe Tongous races have these, with other belongings, “placed 
on their grave, to be ready for service the moment they awake 
from what they consider to be their temporary reix>se.’' And a 
like course is followed by the Kalmucks, the Esquimaux, the 
Iroquois, the Araucanians, the Inland Negroes, the Nagas, 
and by trilx's, savage and semi-civilized, too numerous to men- 
tion : some of whom, tex), recognizing the kindred needs of 
women and children, bury with women their domestic appli- 
ances and with children their toys. 

Logically developed, the primitive belief implies .... that 
the deceased will need not only his weapons and implements, his 
clothing, ornaments, and other movables, together with his domes- 
tic animals ; but also that he will want human companionship and 
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services. The atteiulance he had before deatb must l>e renewed 
after death. 

Hence the iinniolations which have prevailed, and still pre- 
vail, so widely. The custom of sacrificing wives, and slaves, and 
friends, develops as society advances through its earlier stages, 
and the theory of another life l)ecoines more definite. Among 
the Fuegians, the Andamanese, the Australians, the Tasmanians, 
with their rudimentary social organizations, wives are not killed 
to accompany dead husbands; or if they are, the practice is not 
general enough to be specified in the accounts given of them. 
Hut it is a practice shown us by more advanced peoples: in 
Polynesia, by the New Caledonians, In the h'ijians, and occasion- 
ally by the less barbarous Tongans — in America, by the C1un(K)ks, 
the Caribs, the Dakotahs — ii» Africa, by the Conga jH‘Ople, the 
Inland Negroes, the Coast Negroes, and most extensively by the 
Dahomans. To attend the dead in the other world, captives taken 
in war are sacrificed by tlie Caribs, the Dakotahs, the Oiinooks ; 
and without enumerating the savage and semi-savage peo])les who 
do the like, I will only further instance the survival of the usage 
among the Homeric Greeks, when slaying (though with another 
assigncil nx)tive) twelve Trojans at the funeral pyre of 
Patroclus. Similarly with domestics: a dead maifs slaves are 
slain by the Kyans and the Milanaus of l»oriK‘t>; the Zulus kill a 
kihg’s valets; the Inland Negroes kill his eunuchs to accompany 
his wives; the Coast Negroes prison or decapitate his confi- 
dential servants, h'urther, tliere is in some cases an immolation 
of friends. In Fiji, a leading man's chief friend is sacrificed to 
accompany him ; and among the sanguinary j>eo|)les of tro|iical 
Africa, a like custom exists. 

,\N< KSTOR-Wrmsillp IN* tiKNKKAI. 

.... Where the levels of mental nature and the social prog- 
ress are lowest, we usually find, along with an absence of religious 
ideas generally, an absence of, or very slight development of, an- 
cestor-worship. A tvfiical ca.se is that of the Juangs, a wild trilie 
of Bengal, who, described as having no word for god, no idea of a 
future state, no religious ceremonies, are also said to “have no 
notion of the worship of ancestors." CcK>k, telling ns what the 
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Fuegians were before contact with Europeans had introduced 
foreign ideas, said there were no apperrances of religion among 
them; and we are not told by him or others that they were 
ancestor-worshippers. So far as the scanty evidence may be 
trusted, the like seerns to be the case with the Andamanese. And 
though believing in ghosts, the Australians and Tasmanians show 
us but little persistence in ghost-propitiation. Among the Ved- 
dahs, indeed, though extremely low, an active ^f simple ancestor- 
worship prevails; but here, contact with the more advanced 
Cingalese has probably been a factor. 

When, however, instead of wandering groups who continually 
leave far behind the places where their members lie buried, we 
come to settled groups whose burial-places are in their midst, 
and among whom development of funeral rites is thus made 
possible, we find that continued propitiation of dead relatives 
becomes an established practice. All varieties of men show us 
this. Taking first the Negrito races, we read that ‘Svith the 
h'ijians, as soon as beloved parents expire, they take their place 
amongst the family gods. Bures, or temples, are erected to their 
incinory.’' Of the Tannese, we learn that “their general name 
f(ir gods seems to be iremba: that means a dead man.’' And the 
like is told us of other New Caledonian peoples. Witii the 
Malayo- Polynesians it is the same; save that with simple ancestor- 
worship there usually coexists a more developed worship of 
remoter ancestors, who have become deities. Sacrificing to their 
gmJs, the Fahitians also sacrifice to the spirits of departed chiefs 
and kiiKlred. Similar statements are made respecting the Sand- 
wich Islanders, the Samoans, the Malagasy, and the Sumatrans; 
of which last people Marsden says, that though ‘‘they neither 
worship god, devil, nor idol," yet they “venerate almost to the 
ix)int of worshipping, the tombs and nimics oi their deceased 
ancestors." The like holds in Africa. The people of Angola “are 
constantly deprecating the wrath of departed souls;” and the 
Bambiri “pray to departed chiefs and relatives.” So by the 
Kaffirs the spirits of the dead “are elevated in fact to the rank of 
deities.” And parallel accounts are given of the Balonda, the 
Wanika, atid the Congoese. Quite different though they are 
in ty{>e, the lower Asiatic races yield us allied illustrations. Of 
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the Bhils, of the Bghais» of the Karens, of the Khonds. we find 
ancestor-worship alleged. The Santals' religion “is based upon 
the family,'’ and *‘in addition to the family-god, each household 
worships the ghosts of its ancestors." And were there any 
doubt about the origin of the family-god, it would be removed 
by Maepherson's statement respecting the Khonds — “The more 
distinguished fathers of the tribe, of its branches, or of its sub- 
divisimis, are all remembered by the priests, their sanctity grow- 
ing with the remoteness of the period of their deaths.” Of 
Northern Asiatics, the Kirghiz and the Ostyaks yield further ex- 
amples; and the Turkomans were lately instanced as showing 
how this worship of the dead survives along with a nominal 
monotheism. Then, crossing over into America, the like phe- 
nomena are found from the extreme North to the uttermost South 
— from the Esquimaux to the Patagonians: reaching, as we have 
seen, very elaborate developments among the ancient civilize<l 
races. 

How ancestor-worship prevailed, and was greatly elaterated, 
among the people who, in the Nile valley, first carried civilization 
to a high stage, has l>een already shown. How, in the far East, 
another vast s(x:iety which had reached considerable heights of 
culture while Europe was covered by barbarians, has practised, 
and still practises, ancestor- worship, scarcely needs saying. And 
that it has all along characterized the Hindu civilization is also 
a fact, though a fact less familiar. With the highly-developed 
religious systems of India, there coexists a daily re-genesis of 
deities from dead men. .^ir A. C. Lyall says: “So far as I have 
been able to trace back the origin of tlie best-knowui minor pro- 
vincial deities, they are usually men of past generations who have 
earned six^cial protnotion and brevet rank anxnig disemlK)died 
ghosts by some peculiar acts or incidents of their lives or deaths. 
. . . . The Bimjaras, a tribe much addicted to highway robbery, 
worship a famous bandit M. Raymond, the French com- 

mander, who (lied at Hyderabad, has been there canonized after 

a fashion Of the numerous local gods knowm to have 

been living men, by far the greater pro[X)rtion derive from the 
ordinary canonization of holy personages. .... The numl>er of 
shrines thus raised in Berar alone to the.se anchorites and per- 
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sons deceased in the o<lniir of sanctity is large, and it is constantly 
increasing. Some of them have alrca ly attained the rank of 
temples/' .... 

Taking the aggregate of human peoples — tribes, societies, 
nations — we find that nearly all of them, if not litendly all, have 
a belief, vague or distinct, in a reviving other-self of the dead 
man. Within tins class of peoples we find a class not quite so 
large, by the members of which the other- self of the dead man 
is sup[>osed to exist for a time, or always, after death. Nearly 
• as numerous is the class of peoples included in this, who show us 
ghost-propitiation at the funeral, and for a subsequent interval. 
Then comes the narrower class contained in the last — those more 
advanced peoples who, along with the belief in a ghost which 
permanently exists, show us a persistent ancestor-worship. 
Again, somewhat further restricted, though by no means small, 
we hiive a class of peoples whose worship of distinguished ances- 
tors partially sulKirdinates that of the undistinguished. And 
eventually, the subordination growing more decided, becomes 
marked where these distinguished ancestors w<Te leaders of con- 
quering races. 

lA’en the words applied in more advanced societies to dif- 
ferent orders of sufyernatural beings, indicate by their original 
community of meaning, that this has been the course of genesis. 
The fact cited above, that among the Tannese the word for a go<i 
means literally a dead man, is typical of facts everywhere found, 
(ihosl, .spirit, demon — names at first applied to the other-self 
without distinctions of character — come to Ix" differently applied 
as ascribed differences of character arise: the shade of an enemy 
becomes a devil, and a friendly shade becomes a divinity. Where 
the conceptions have not developed far, there are no differentiated 
titles, and the distinctions made by us cannot bt expressed. The 
early Spanish missionaries in America were inconvenienced by 
finding that the only native word they could use for God also 
meant devil. In Greek, Sai/xoii/ and are interchangeable. 
By /Eschylus, Agamemnon’s children are represented as appeal- 
ing to their father’s ghost as to a god. So, too, with the Romans. 
Besides the iinspecialized use of deemon, which means an angel 
or genius, go(xI or bad, we find the unspecialized use of deus for 
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god and ghost. On tombs the wanes were called gods; and a 
law directs that “the rights of the ma//rjr-gods are to be kept 
sacred.“ Similarly with the Hebrews. Isaiah, representing him- 
self as commanded to reject it, quotes a current belief implying 
such identification: — “And when they say unto you, 'Consult 
the ghost-seers and the wizards that chirp and that mutter! 
Should not people consult their gods even the dead on behalf of 
the living?' “ When Saul goes to qticstion the ghost of Samuel, 
the expression of the enchantress is — “I saw gods [c/o/iim] as- 
cending out of the earth:" god and ghost being thus used asr 
equivalents. Even in our own day the kinship is traceable. The 
statement that Gcxl is a spirit, shows the application of a tdrm 
which, otherwise applied, signifies a human soul. Only by its 
qualifying epithet is the meaning of Holy Ghost distinguished 
from the meaning of ghost in general. A divine l>eing is still 
denoted by words that originally meant the breath wliich, de- 
serting a man's Ixidy at death, was stip|x>sed to constitute the 
surviving part. 

Do not tlK‘se various evidences warrant the suspicion that 
from the ghost, once uniformly conceived, have arisen the 
variously-conceived supernatural beings? We may infer, a 
priori, that in conformity with the law of Evolution, there will 
develope many unlike conceptions out of conceptions originally 
alike, llie spirits of the dead, forming in a primitive trilie, an 
ideal group the members of which are but little distinguished 
from one another, will grow more and more distinguished. As 
societies advance, and as traditions, local and general, accumu- 
late and complicate, these once-similar human souls acquiring 
in the popular mind differences of character and im|K>rtance, will 
diverge; until their original community of nature kwriies 
scarcely recognizable 


ANlMAL-WORSirie 

The belief that luiman beings disgui.se themselves as brutes, 
is in some cases specified generally; as concerning the Thlin- 
keets, who “will kill a bear only in case of great necessity, for 
the bear is supposed to lx* a man that has taken the shape of an 
animal." And the conv<*rse idea in its general fonn occurs among 
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the Karens, who think ‘'the waters are inhabited by beings whose 
proper form is that of dragons {? crocodiles], but that occa- 
sionally appear as men, and w^ho take wives of the children of 
men/' Usually, however, only persons distinguished by power of 
some kind, or believed to be so, have this ability ascribed to them. 

Regarding all st>ecial skill as stipernaiiiral, sundry African 
l>eoples think the blacksmith (who ranks next to the medicine- 
man) works by spirit-agency; and in Abyssinia, "blacksmiths 
are suppcjsed able to turn themselves into hysenas and other ani- 
*mals/' So strong is this belief that it infects even European, 
residents: Wilkinson instances a traveller who asserted that he 
had* seen the metamorphosis. More commonly it is the sorcerers 
exclusively of whom this power is alleged. The Khonds be- 
lieve "witches have the faculty of transforming themselves into 
tigers.’' In case of "an alligator seizing upon a child whilst 
bathing in the river, or a leopard carr>nng off a goat," the Bul- 
lonis "are of opinion that it is not a real leopard or alligator 
which has committed the depredation, but a witch under one of 
these assumed forms." Among the Mexicans "there were sorcer- 
ers and witches who were thought to transform themselves 
into animals." In Ho^xluras they "punish sorcerers that did mis- 
chief ; and some of them are said to have ranged on the mounfains 
like tigers or lions, killing men, till they were taken and hanged." 
.\ih1 the Chibchas "pretended to have great sorcerers who might 
l>e transformed into lions, bears, and tigers, and devour men like 
these animals." To chiefs, as well as to sorcerers, this faculty 
is in some places ascribed. The Cacique Thomagata, one of the 
Chibcha rulers, was believed "to have had a long tail, after the 
manner of a lion or a tiger, which he dragged on the soil." 
Africa, t(X), yields evidence. 

"There are also a great many lions and hyai^nas, and there is 
no check upon the increase of the former, for the people, be- 
lieving that the souls of their chiefs enter into them, never attempt 
to kill them ; they even believe that a chief may metamorphose 
himself into a lion, kill any one he chooses, and then return to 
the human form ; therefore, when they see one they commence 
clapping their hands, which is the usual mode of salutation." 
In some cases this supi>osed power is shared by the chief's rela- 
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tives. Schweinfurtli, when at Galtabat, having shot a hyaena, 
was reproached by the sheikh because his, the sheik's, mother, 
was a ‘‘hyaena-woman." 

Instead of change of form there is, in other cases, possession. 
We saw how the primitive dream-theory, with its wandering 
double which deserts the body and re-enters it, brings, among 
many sequences, the belief that wandering doubles can enter otlier 
bodies than their own ; and the last chaj)tcr exhibited some wide 
extensions of this doctrine: representative figures, and even in- 
animate objects not having human shaf>es, being suppi^sed per-^ 
nieable by human ghosts. Xaturally, then, animals are included 
among the things meirs souls go into. At Tetc, in Africa, the 
people believe “that while per.sons arc still living they may enter 
into lions and alligators, and then return again to their own 
fxxlies and the Guiana trilK‘s think some jaguars “are possessed 
by the spirits of men." ... 

“There are amatongo who are snakes," say the Zulus: and, 
as we have repeatedly seen, Amatong«) is their name for an- 
cestral ghosts. lUit why do the'>e people think that snakes arc 
transformed ancestors.' Some extracts from ]5p. Callavvay\s 
cross-examination, I place in an order which will prepare the 
reader for the answer. 

“The snakes into which men turn are not matiy ; thev arc 
distinct and well kiK)wn. They are tlie black I mamba, and the 
green Imamha, which is called Invandezulu. Cliiefs turn into 
these. Conimon [)eople turn into the Umthlwazi." 

“These snakes are known to be human fxungs when they enter 
a hut : they do not usually enter by the dcx)rway. Perhaps they 
enter whcti no one is there, and go to llie up[KT part of the hut, 
and stay there coiled uj>." 

If the snake has a scar on the side, some one who knew a 
certain dead man of that place who also had such a scar, comes 
forward and says, ‘ft i^ So-and-so. Do you not sec the scar on 
his side?" It is left alone, am! they go to sleep." 

Hiosc wlii< h arc mm are known by llieir frequenting huts, 
and by their not eating mice, and by their not lH*ing frightened 
at the noise of men." .... 

All over the world there prevails the idea that the ghost of 
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the dead man haunts the old home. V/hat, then, is meant by the 
coming of these snakes into the huts? Are they not returned 
relations? Do not the individual marks they sometimes bear 
yield proof? Just as an Australian settler who had a bent arm, 
was concluded to be the other-self of a dead native who had a 
bent arm ; so licre, the scar common to the man and the 
snake proves idetitity. When, therefore, the Zulus say — ''Neither 
clocks a snake that is an Itongo excite fear in men. . . . When 
men see it, it is as though it said as they look at it, ‘Be not afraid. 

^ It is F;” we aie shown that recognition of the snake as a human 
being, come back in another shape, is suggested by several circum- 
stances : frequentation of the house being the chief 

Among the Aniazulu, Ixdief in the return of ancestors dis- 
guised as serpents, has not led to worship of serpents as such : 
|)ropitiation of them is mingled with propitiation of ancestral 
ghosts in an indefinite way. Other peoples, too, present us with 
kindred ideas, probably generated in like manner, which have 
nof assumed distinctly religious forms; as witness the fact that 
“in the province of Culiacan tamed serpents were found in the 
dwellings of the natives, which they feared and venerated.*' 
But, carrying with us the clue thus given, we find that along with 
a developed cult and advanced arts, a definite serpent-wc ship 
results. Ophiolatry prevails especially in hot countries; and in 
hot countries certain kinds of ophidia secrete themselves in dark 
corners of rooms, and even in beds. India supplies us with a 
clear case. Serpent-gods arc there common ; and the serpent 
habitually sculptured as a god, is the cobra. Either in its natural 
form or united to a human body, the cobra with expanded hood 
in attitude to strike, is adored in numerous temples. And then, 
on inquiry, we learn that the cobra is one of the commonest 
intruders in houses. Yet another instance is furnished by the 
Egyptian asp, a species of cobra. Figuring everywhere as this 
docs in their sacred paintings and sculptures, we find that, 
greatly reverenced throughout Egypt, it was a frequenter of 
gardens and houses, and was so far domesticated that it came 
at a signal to be fed from the table. 

The like happens with other house-haunting creatures. In 
many countries lizards are often found indoors; and among the 
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Amazulu, the 'Isalukazana, a kind of lizard,” is the form sup- 
posed to be taken by old women. The New Zealanders believe 
that the spirits of their ancestors re-visit them as lizards ; and I 
learn from a colonist that these are lizards which enter houses. 
Certain Russian foresters, again, “cherish, as a kind of house- 
hold gods, a species of reptile, which has four short feet like 

a lizard, with a black flat body These animals are called 

‘givoites,’ and on certain days are allowed to crawl about the 
house in search of the food which is placed for them. They are 
looked upon with great superstition.” Then, too, we have the ^ 
wasp, which is one of the animal-shapes supposed to be assumed 
by the dead among the Amazulu ; and the wasp is an insect 
which often joins the domestic circle to share the food on the 
table. Alongside this belief I may place a curious passage from 
the flood-legend of the Babylonians. Hasisadra, describing his 
sacrifice after the deluge, says — ”Tlie gods collected at its burning, 
the gods collected at its good burning; the gods, like flies, over 
the sacrifice gathered.” Once more, of house-haunting crea- 
tures similarly regarded, we have the dove. Describing animal- 
worship among the ancients, Mr. M’Lennan remarks that ”thc 
dove, in fact .... was almost as great a god as the serpent.” 
The still-extant symbolism of Christianity shows' us the sur- 
viving effect of this belief in the ghostly character o.f the 
dove. 

By most jx^oples the ghost is believed now to re-visit the old 
home, and now to be where the body lies. If, then, creatures 
which frequent houses are supposed to be metamorphosed an- 
cestors, will not creatures habitually found with corpses be 
also considered as animal-forms assume<l by the dead? Tliat 
they will, we may conclude; and that they are, we have 
proofs. 

The prevalence of cave-burial among early peoples every- 
where, has been shown. What animals commonly occur in 
caves? Above all others, those which shun the light — bats and 
owls. Wliere there are no hollow trees, crevices and caverns are 
the most available [daces for these night-flying creatures; and 
often in such places they are numerous. An explorer of the 
Egyptian cave known from its embalmed contents as ''Croco- 
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dilopolis,” tells me that he was neariy suffocated with the dust 
raised by bats, the swarms of which nearly put out the torches. 
Now join with these statements the following passage from the 
Izdubar legend translated by Mr. Smith: — ‘‘Return *sme from 
Hades, the land of my knowledge; from the house of the de- 
parted, the seat of tiie gcxl Irkalla; from the house within which 
is no exit; from the road the course of which never returns; 
from the place within which they long for light — the place where 
dust is their nourishment and their food mud. Its chiefs also, 
*like birds, arc clothed with wings.” .... 

Before dealing with siipjX)sed transformations of a third 
kind, like the above as identifying animals with deceased men, 
but unlike them as being otherwise suggested, tw^o explanatory 
descriptions are needed : one of primitive language and the other 
of primitive naming. 

The savage has a small vocabulary. Consequently, of the 
things and acts around, either but few^ can have signs, or those 
signs must lx indiscriminately applicable to different things and 
acts: w’hcnce inevitable misunderstandings. If. as Burton says 
of the Dacotahs, “colours are expressed by a comparison with 
some object in sight,” an intended assertion about a colour must 
often lx taken for an assertion about the illustrative object. 
If, as Schweinfurth tells us of the Bongo dialect, one w'ord 
means either “shadow” or “cloud.” “rain” or “the sky,” 
another “night” or “to-day ;” the interpretations of statements 
must be in part guessed at, and the guesses must often be wrong. 
Indefiniteness, implied by this paucity of words, is further im- 
plied by the want of terms? expressing degree. A Damara cannot 
understand the question whether of two stages the next is longer 
than the last. The question must be — “The last stage is little; 
the next, is it great ?” and the only reply is -“It is so,” or “It 
is not so.” In some cases, as among the Abijxnes, superlatives 
arc expressed by raising the voice. And then the uncertainties 
of meaning which such indefinitenesses cause, are made greater 
by the rapid changes in primitive dialects. Superstitions lead to 
frequent substitutions of new words for those ]>reviously in use; 
and hence statements current in one generation, otherwise ex- 
pressed in the next, are misconstrued. Incoherence adds to the 
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confusion. In the aboriginal languages of South Brazil, *'iherc 
are no such things as dedensions and conjugations, and still less 
a regular construction of the sentences. They always ${)eak 
in the infinitive, with, or mostly without, pronouns or substan- 
tives. The accent, which is chiefly on the second syllable, the 
slowness or quickness of pronunciation, certain signs with the 
hand, the mouth, or other gestures, are necessary to complete 
the sense of the sentence. If the Indian, fojr instance, means 
to say, T will go into the wood,' he says *lVood-go:* pushing 
out his mouth to indicate the quarter which he intends to visit." , 
Clearly, no propositions that involve even nxxlcrate degrees of 
discrimination, can be communicated by such peojde. The 
relative homogeneity of earlv speech, thus implied by the absence 
of modifying terminations to words or the auxiliaries serving 
in place of thexn, is further implied by the absence of general 
and abstract words. Even the first grades of generality and 
abstractness are inexpressible. Both the Abipones and the 
Guaranis '‘want the verb substantive to be. They want the verb 
to ha\'^. They have no words whereby to express man. IxhIv, 
God, place, time, never, ever, everywhere." .Similarly, the Koossa 
language has "no projHT article, no auxiliary verbs, no inflec- 
tions either of their verbs or substantives 'Fhc simple 

abstract proj>osition, I am, cannot be expressed in their language." 

Having these a posteriori verifications of the a priori infer- 
ence, that early speech is meagre, incoherent, indefinite, we may 
anticipate countless erroneous beliefs caused by misapprehen- 
sions. Dobrizhoffer says that among the Guaranis, *\4ba che has 
three meanings — I am a Guarani, I am a man, or I am a hus- 
band; which of these is meant must he gathered from the tenor 
of the conversation." On asking ourselves what will hapjKm 
with traditions narrated in such sjxcch, we must answer that the 
distortions will be extreme and multitudinous. 

Proper names were not always {>ossessed by men: they are 
growths. It never (X'curred to the uninventive .savage to dis- 
tinguish this person from that by vocal marks. An individual 
was at first signified by something connected with him, which, 
when mentioned, called him to mind — an incident, a juxta-posi- 
lion, a personal trait. 
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A descriptive name is commcmly assumed to be the earliest. 
We suppose that jusc as objects and places in our own island 
acquired their names by the establishment of what was originally 
an impromptu description ; so, names of savages, such as **Broad 
face/* ‘'Head without hair,’" “Curly head/ “Horse-tail,” are the 
significant sobriquets with which naming begins. But it is not 
so. Under pressure of the need for indicating a child while yet 
it has no peculiarities, it is referred to in connexion with some 
circumstances attending its birth. The Lowe^ Murray Austra- 
Jians derive their names either from some trivial occurrence, from 
the spot where they were born, or from a natural object seen by 
the nK)ther soon after the birth of the child. This is typical. 
Damara “children are named after great public incidents.” “Most 
Bodo and Dhimals bear meaningless designations, or any passing 
event of the moment may suggest a significant term.” The name 
given to a Kaffir child soon after birth, “usually refers to some 
circumstance connected with that event, or happening about the 
same time.” Among the Comanches, “the children are named 
from some circumstance in tender years ;” and the names of the 
Giippewayan boys are “generally derived from some place, 
season, or animal.” Even with so superior a type as the Bedouins, 
the like happens: “a name is given to the infant immediately on 
his birth. The name is derived from some trifling accident, or 
from some object which has struck the fancy of the mother or 
any of the women present at the child’s birth. Thus, if the dog 
happened to be near on this occasion, the infant is probably 
named Kelab (from Kelb, a dog).” 

This vague mode of identification, which arises first in the 
history of the race, and long survives as a birth-naming, is by- 
and-by habitually followed by a re-naming of a more specific 
kind : a personal trait that becomes decided m the course of 
growth, a strange accident, or a remarkable achievement, fur- 
nishing the second name. Among the peoples above mentioned, 
the Comanches, the Damaras, the Kaffirs illustrate this. Speak- 
ing of the Kaffirs, Mann says — “Thus ‘Umgodi" is simply The 
l>oy who was born in a hole/ That is a birth name. ‘Umgin- 
quisago’ is The hunter who made the game roll over." That is a 
name of renown.” Omitting multitudinous illustrations, let us 
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note some which immediately concern us. Of the additional 
names gained by the Tupis after successes in l>attle, we read — 
“They selected their appellations from visible objects, pride or 
ferocity influencing their choice whence obviously results 
naming after savage animals. Among animal-names used by the 
Karens are — Tiger/ ‘YellowTiger; iiercc-Tiger/ iiaur/ ‘(loat- 
antelope/ Tforn-bill/ ‘Heron/ ‘Prince-bird/ and ‘Mango-fish / 
the preference for the forniulable Ix’ast being obvious. In New 
Zealand a native swift of foot is called *Kawavv/ a Kird or fowl: 
and the Dacotah women have such names as the ‘White Martin/* 
the 'Young Mink/ the ‘Musk-rat's Paw.' All over the world 
the nicknaming after animals is habitual. Lander speaks of it 
among the Yonibans: ThunlKTg, among the Hottentots; and 
that it prevails throughout North America every one knows. As 
implied in cases above given, self-exaltation is sometimes the 
cause, and sometimes exaltatitm by others. When a Makololo 
chief arrives at a village, the people salute him with the title. 
‘Great Lion,' King Koffi’s attendants exclaim — “Look InTore 
thee, O Lion.” In the Harris ]»apyrus. King MenchcfK*r-ra 
( Tothmes III ) is called 'the I'urious Lion;' and the name of one 
of the kings of the second P'gy])tian dynasty. Kakau, means “the 
bull of bulls." In early As.syrian inscriptions we read — “Like a 
bull thou shalt rule over the chiefs;” a simile which, as is shown 
in another case, readily f)asses into metaphor. Tims in the third 
Sallier papyrus it is said of Ramcscs — “As a bull, terrible witli 
pointed horns be rose;’’ anfi then in a siibse([uent {)assage the 
defeated address him — “Homs, coiKjuering l>ull.“ 

Remembering that tliis habit .survives among ourselves, so 
that the cunning [ktsoh is called a fox. the nide a bear, the 
hviK)critical a cnKodile, the dirty a pig, the keen a hawk, and so 
on — observing that in those ancient races who had proper names 
of a developed kind, animal-nicknaming still prevailed ; let us 
ask what re.sultcd from it in t!)c earliest stages. 

Verbal signs being at first so inadequate that gesture-signs 
are needful to eke them out, the distinction between metaplmr 
and fact cannot be expressed, much les.s preserved in tradition. 
If, as shown by instances Mr. 1'ylor gives, even the higher races 
confound the metaphorical with the literal— if the statement in 
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the Koran that God opened and cleansed Mahomet’s heart, 
originates a belief that his heart was actually taken out, washed, 
and replaced — if frc n accounts of tribes without governors, 
described as without heads, there has arisen among civilized 
jx^oplc the belief that there are races of headless men ; we cannot 
wonder if the avage, lacking knowledge and speaking a rude 
language, gets the idea that an ancestor named “the Tiger’’ was 
an actual tiger, h'rom ciiddhood upwards he hears his father’s 
father S|x>ken of by this name. Xo one suspects he will mis- 
^ interpret it : error Ixing, indeed, a general notion the sav^age has 
scarcely reached. And there are no words sendng to convey a 
correction, even if the need is percievcd. Inevitably, then, he 
grows up believing that his father descended from a tiger — think- 
ing of himself as <me of tlic tiger stock. Everywhere the results 
of such mistakes meet us 

Naturally, as a further sequence, there comes a s{)ecial regard 
for the animal which gives the tribal name, and is considered a 
relative. As the ancestor conceived under the human form is 
thought able to w’ork go<Kl or ill to bis descendants, so. too, is 
the ancestor conceived under the brute- form. Hence “no Indian 
tracing his descent fr^m the spirit mother and the grizzly . . . . 
w ill kill a grizzly bear.” The (Usages w ill not destroy the l>eaver: 
Ixlieving themselves derived from it. “A tribe never cats of 
the animal which is its namesake,” among the Bechuanas. Like 
ideas and practices occur in Australia in a less settled form. “A 
member of the family will never kill an animal of the species to 
which his kobong | animal-namesake] belongs, should he find it 
asleep; indeed, he always kills it reluctantly, and never wdthout 
affording it a chance of escape,” Joined with this regard for the 
animal-namesake considered as a relative, there goes Ixlief in its 
guardianship; and hence arises the faith in omoiis derived from 
birds and quadrupeds. The ancestor luider the brute form, is 
supposed to be solicitous for the welfare of his kindred; and 
tells them by signs or sounds of their danger. 

Do we not in these observances see the beginnings of a 
worship? If the East Africans think the souls of departed 
chiefs enter into lions and render them sacred ; we may conclude 
that sacredness will equally attach to the animals whose human 
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souls were ancestral* If the Congo people, holding this belief 
about lions, think “the lion spares those whom he meets, when 
he is courteously saluted the implication is that there will arise 
propitiations of the beast-chief who was the progenitor of the 
tribe. Prayers and offerings may be expected to develop into a 
rult, and the animal-namesake into a deity. 

When, therefore, among Atncrican Indians, whose habit of 
naming after animals still continues, and whose legends of 
animal-progenitors are so specific, we find animals taking rank 
as creators and divinities — when we read that Vaven' and* 
‘wolf’ are the names of the two gods of the Thlinkeets, who are 
supposed to be the founders of the Indian race*/' we have just 
the result to be anticipated. And when of this tribe we further 
read that “the Raven trunk is again divided into sul>-clans, called 
the Frog, the Goose, the Sea-Lion, the Owl, and the Salmon,** 
while “the Wolf family comprises the Bear. Eagle, Dolphin. 
Shark, and Alca ;’* we see that apotheosis under the animal fonn. 
follows the same course as apotheosis under the human form. 
In either case, more recent progenitors of sub-tribes arc sub- 
ordinate to the ancient progenitors of the entire tril>e. 

Guided by these various clues we may. I think, infer that 
much of the developed animal-worship of the ancient historic 
races, grew out of this misinterpretation of nick-names. Even 
now, among partially-civilized peoples, the rc-genesis of such 
worship is shown us. In Ashantee certain of the king’s attend- 
ants, whose duty it is to praise him, or “give him names,** cry 
out among other titles — “Itore** (the name of a venomous ser- 
pent), “you are most beautiful, but your bile is deadly.** As 
these African kings ordinarily undergo apotheosis^ — as this lauda- 
tory title “Bore/' may lx? exj^ected to survive in tradition along 
with other titles, and to be used in propitiations — as the Zulus, 
who, led by another suggestion, think dead men l>ecomc snakes, 
distinguish certain venomous snakes as chiefs; we must admit 
that from this complimentary nickname of a king who became 
a god, may naturally grow up the worship of a serpent: a 
serpent who, nevertheless, had a human history. Similarly when 
wc ask what is likely to Inppen from the animal-name by which 
the king is honoured in Madagascar. “God is gone to the west— 
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Radama is a mighty bull/' were expressions used by the Malagasy 
women in their songs in praise of their king, '/ho was absent on 
a warlike expedition. Here wc have the three titles simultane- 
ously applied — the god, the king, the bull. If, then, the like 
occurred in ancient Egypt — if the same papyrus which shows us 
Raineses II invoking his divine ancestor, also contains the titk 
^‘conquering bull,’' given to Rameses by the subjugated — if we 
find another ligyi)tian king called “a resolute Buh, he went for- 
ward, being a Bull king, a god manifest the day of combats/’ 
^ can we doubt that from like occurrences in earlier times arose 
the worship of Apis? Can w-e doubt that Osiris-Apis was an 
ancient hero-king, who l)ccaine a god, wdicn, according to 
Brugsch, the Step-pyramid, built during the first dynasty, “con- 
cealed the bleached bones of bulls and the inscriptions chiselled 
in the stone relating to the royal names of the Apis,” and, as 
he infers, “was a common sepulchre of the holy bulls:” re- 
incarnations of this apotheosized hero-king? Can we doubt that 
the lx)vine deities of the Hindus and Assyrians similarly origi- 
nated ? 

So that misinterpretations of metaphorical titles, which in- 
evitably occur in early speech, being given, the rise of arimal- 
worship is a natural sequence. Mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
all yield nicknames; are all in one place or other regarded as 
progenitors; all acquire, among this or that people, a sacredness 
rising in many cases to adoration. Even where the nickname 
is one of reproach — even where the creature is of a kind to 
inspire contempt rather than respect, we see that identification 
with the ancestor explains worship of it. The Veddahs, who are 
predominantly ancestor-worshippers, also worship a tortoise. 
Though among them the reason is not traceable, we find an indi- 
cation of it elsewhere. Mr. Bates, during his Amazon explora- 
tions, had two attendants surnamed Tortoise ; and their surname 
had descended to them from a father w^hose slowness had sug- 
gested this nickname. Here we see the first step towards the 
formation of a tortoise tribe; having the tortoise for ancestor, 
totem deity 

We conclude, then, tliat in three w'ays is the primitive man 
led to identify the animal with the ancestor. 
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The other-self of the dead relative is siip|K>sed to come back 
occasionally to his old alxxle: how else is it j>ossil>le for the 
sur\'ivors, sleeping there, to see him in their tlreams? Here are 
creatures which commonly, unlike wild creatures in general, 
come into houses — t'ome in, too, secretly in the night. The 
implication is clear. That snakes, which esjiecially <lo this, are 
the returned dead, is inferred by peoples in Africa, Asia, ami 
America: the haunting of houses iK'ing the common trait of the 
kinds of snakes reverenced or worshippetl ; and also the trail of 
certain lizards, insects, and birds similarly regarded. 

The ghost sometimes re-visiting the house, is thoiiglu also to 
linger in the neighl)orhood of the corpse. (Yeatnres found in 
caves used for burials, hence come to Ik* taken for the new shai)es 
assume<l by departed souls, liats and owls are ctmeeived to he 
winged spirits; and from them arise the ideas of ilevils and 
angels. 

lastly, and chiefly, comes that identification of llic animal 
with the ancestor, which is causc<I by inteqjreting metaphorical 
names literally. IVimitive speech is unable to transmit to j>os- 
terity tlie distinction between an animal and a pers<»u named 
after that animal. Hence the confusion of the two; hence the 
regard for the animal as progenitor; hence the growth of a 
worship, liesidcs explaining animal-go<is, this hvix>thesis 
accounts for Mindry anomalous beliefs— the divinities half-brute, 
half-human; the animals that talk, and j>la> active parts in human 
affairs; the d4)ctrine of metem()sychosis, etc. 

By modification upon modification, leading to complications 
and divergences without limit, evolution brings into Wing 
products extremely unlike their germs; and we here have an 
instance in this derivation of animal "W<^rs}n]) iroin the propitia- 
tion of ghosts. 

IM.AXT-WOkSHie 

Plant- worship like the worship of idols and animals, 

is an aberrant species of ancestor- worship — a sjx^cies somewhat 
more disguised externally. l>nt having the same internal nature. 
Though it develops in thne different directions, there Is but 
one origin. 

The toxic excitements jvroduced by certain plants, or by 
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extracts from them, or by their fermented juices, are classed with 
other excitements, as caused by spirits or demons. Where 
the stimulation is aj^rceablc, the ix)s?essing spirit, taken in with 
the drug, is regarded as a beneficent being — a being sometimes 
identified with a human original and gradually exalted into a 
divinity who is lauded and prayed to. 

Tribes that have come out of places characterized by particu- 
lar trees or plants, unawares change tlic legend of emergence 
from them into the legend of descent from them: words fitted 
to convey the distinction not being contained in their vocabu- 
laries. Hence the Indief that such trees are their ancestors; and 
hence the regard for them as sacred. 

Further, the naming of individuals after plants becomes a 
cause of confusion. Identification of the two in tradition can 
l)e j)reventcd only by the use of verbal qualifications that are 
im[)ossible in rude langiiage> : and from the unchecked indentifica- 
lion there arise ideas and sentiments respecting the plant- 
ancestor. allied to those excited by the animal-ancestor or the 
ancestor figured as human. 

Thus the ghost-the(*rv, supplying ns with a key to other 
groups of superstiti MIS, supplies us with a key to the supersti- 
tions constituting th\> grouj) — superstitions otherwise implying 
gnUnitoiis al)siir<lities which we may not legitimately ascribe 
even to primitive men. 


XATORK-WORSMIP 

[Similarly] natnre-\v()rshi|), like each of the wor.ships previ- 
ously analvzed, is a form of ancestor- wwship ; but one wdiich 
has lost, in a still greater degree, the external characters of its 
original. 

Partly by confounding the parentage of the race wfith a con- 
spicuous object marking the natal region of the race, partly by 
literal inter{)retation o{ birth-names, and partly by literal inter- 
|)retation of names given in eulogy, there have been proiiuced 
l)eliefs in descent from Mountains, from the Sea, from the Dawn, 
from animals which have become constellations, and from per- 
sons once on Earth who now’ appear as Moon and Sun. Im- 
plicitly believing the statements of forefathers, the savage and 
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semi-civilized have been compelled grotesquely to combine natural 
powers with human attributes and histories; and have been thus 
led into the strange customs of pro[)itiating these great terrestrial 
and celestial objects by such offerings of food and blood as they 
habitually made to other ancestors. — H erukrt Spkncer, Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, 1:132-42, 181-87, 281-99, 322-46, 359, 384. 



The savage attitude of mind indicated in the papers 
of Frazer, Jones, and Howitt should be taken as a start- 
ing-point in the explanation of the origin of religious 
liclief. I am inclined to regard Jones’s paper as the 
most important singl<^ statement on the nature of early 
religion. 

Religion and magic are both attempts to control life, 
and they are both expressions of the power of abstrac- 
tion and the attempt to determine cause and effect. 
They are the primitive philosophy. Theoretically magic 
and religion are separable and both must exist wher- 
ever the human mind exists. The examples cited in 
J'razer demonstrate the primitive belief that objects in 
juxtaposition, in an order of sequence, or having points 
of resemblance have also a causal connection. And 
this belief existed, and continues to exist in many of 
our modern superstitions, without any reference to re- 
ligious belief. The belief that if you see the new moon 
“through brush” your life will be “obstructed” through- 
out the lunar month is an example of this.' 

But in addition, a mind which seeks explanations of 
mysteries and of incidents uncontrolled by human 
agency is forced to assume the presence of invisible 
personal agents, or spirits. Sleep, dreams, and death, 
as indicated by Spencer and Tylor, have a powerful 
influence in fixing the belief that some of these spirits 
are surviving souls, but the belief in invisible agency, 
and consequently in spirits, would exist if there were 
no such things as sleep, dreams, and death. Both magic 
and religion are expressions of the logical faculty of a 
mind working unscientifically. 
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But while theoretically sej)aral)Ie, magic, religion, 
belief in ghosts, and belief in nature-spirits practically 
run into one another and l^econie inextricably mingled. 
It is idle also to attempt to establish a priority in favor 
of any one of these elements. 'Fhey are all expressions 
of the human mind, as scmui as there is such a mind, 
and the dominance of one element or another is deter- 
mined by the incidents of life and the operation of the 
attention. 

Spencer’s theory that ancestor-worship is the ori- 
ginal form from which all others are derived has noth- 
ing in its favor except its admirable ingenuity. There 
are many classes of objects which cause the mind to 
si>eculate and to reach a Iwlief in spirits. Death is one 
of these. But the sun, moon and stars, and the echoes, 
shadows, reflections and mutations of nature are other 
sets of objects operating in the same way. Re])roduc- 
tion, the renewal of life, the revival of the earth in the 
spring-time, ami the con.sequent multiplicati(*n of AkkI. 
lK)th animal and vegetable, is one of the great mysteries, 
and leads to ])hallic worship, 'fhe animal was the focus 
of primitive man's attention, not only on account of 
its value, but Iwcause of its surpassing ability in its ow'n 
field. The .serpent’s mysterious motion and its poison, 
and the into.xicating and poisonous finalities of the 
plant made them the objects of speculation anti wttrship 
(|uite aside from any idea that they contained the spirits 
of dead ancestors. Spencer's statement that “hats and 
owls are conceived to l)e winged spirits: and from them 
arise the ideas of devils and angels,” is an illustration 
f)f the extremity to which he is capable of pushing a 
theory. Angels and devils are images of gfxxl and evil, 
just as Lazarus and l>ives are images of poverty and 
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wealth. I'he mind always attempts to associate its 
abstractions with pictures. Another palpable and par- 
ticularistic error is Spencer’s statement that “dream- 
experiences necessarily precede the conception of a 
mental self; and are the experiences out of which the 
conception of a mental self eventually grows.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that if man were dreamless he 
would vet have arrived at the co’nceplion of a mental 
self. 

On the other hand there are points of value in Spen- 
cer’s essay. The confusion of thought arising in con- 
nection with names is an important consideration. It is 
even probable that this ijlayed a role in directing man’s 
attention and worship to animals. But the animal itself 
must be regarded as capable of calling out man’s atten- 
tion and worship without regard to his filiation with it. 

In a word, Spencer has singled out one branch of 
religion and ma<.ie it the mother of all the others, 
whereas all sprang in common from the mind. 
Whether worship is directed toward ancestors, nature, 
animals, plants, or the symbols of reproduction, is a 
matter determined in the history of thought in particu- 
lar regions. As a matter of fact all these elements 
usually enter, and frequently the rites attaching to dif- 
ferent objects maintain themselves separately, in the 
same region. 

Both the mental life and the religious consciousne.ss 
of the savage should be studied in connection with his 
mythology and his rituals. The following bibliography 
suggests materials for such a study. The mythology 
of the North .American Indian is a particularly inter- 
esting field. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, MORALS, THE STATE 

THE STATE 

No race is without political organisation, even though it be 
so lax as among the Bushmen, whose little bands united for 
hunting or plunder are occasionally without leaders; or as we 
find among o^^her degraded or scattered tribes, who are often 
^held together only by superstition and want. What sociologists 
call individualism has never been found anywhere in the world 
as a feature in any race. When ancient races fall to pieces new 
ones quickly form themselves out of the fragments. This pro- 
cess is constantly going on '‘Each individual stock,"' says Lich- 
tenstein, “is in some measure only a transitory phenomenon. It 
will in course of time be swallowed up by one more powerful, 
or if more fortunate will split up into several smaller hordes 
which go off in different directions, and, after a few generations, 
know no more of each other.'" These political mutations have 
always the character of a re-crystallisation, not of a shapeless 
breaking up. It is only seldom that the organism is of long 
duration. One of the marks of the civilized man is that he ac- 
customs himself to the pressure of the laws in the fulfilling of 
wdr'di he is himself practically interested. But if a comparatively 
well-ordered constitution has been founded among negroes, an- 
other community is sure soon to make its appearance on the 
frontier comi)osed of persons belonging to the same stock who 
are subject to no ordinances, and these lawless outcasts often 
obtain through their freedom from every legal restraint and 
every regard for tribal relations, even through the consideration 
which attracts to them all the boldest and neediest men from 
neighbouring tribes, a force which is capable of converting the 
robber tribe into a conquering, state-founding, and ruling peo- 
ple. Plunder and conquest pass easily into one another. In all 
countries of which we know the history, predatory tribes have 
played an*im[>ortant part. 

Most of what we know of the history of the natural races is 
the history of their wars. The first importation of firearms, 
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which permitted unimportant powers to rise rapidly, marks the 
most sharply-defined epoch in the history of all negfro states. 
WTiat Wissmann says about the Kioko, ‘'with them came firearms 
and therewith tlie formation of powerful kingdoms/* is true of 
all. Is not this constant fighting the primitive condition of man 
in its lowest manifestation? To this it may be answered that 
hitherto our own peace has never been anything but armed, but 
among us serious outbreaks of the warlike impulse arc inter- 
ruptions in longer intervals of rest which arc cnjoincil by the 
conditions of civilization, while among the races of which we arc ^ 
speaking, a condition like our mediaeval "club law*' is very often 
permanent. Yet even so it must be pointed out that among bar- 
barians also there are peaceful races and f)eace-loving rulers. 
Let us not forget that bloodiest and most ruinous wars waged 
by the natural races have been those which they have carried 
on not among themselves but with Europeans, and tliat nothing 
has kindled violence and cruelty among them in such a high de- 
gree as has the slave trade, instigated by the avarice of more 
highly civilized strangers, with its horrible ccmsequcncc of slave- 
huntijig. When the most charitably just of all men w^ho have 
criticised the natural race,s. the peaceable David Livingstone, 
could write in his last journal these words: "The principle of 
Peace at any Price leads to loss of dignity and injustice; the 
fighting spirit is one of the necessities of life. When men have 
little or none of it they arc exposed to unworthy treatment and 
injuries/* — we can see that the inevitablencss of fighting between 
men is a great and obtrusive fact. 

But this state of war docs not exclude civil ordinances, rather 
it evokes them. It is no longer war of all against all, but it 
rather represents a phase in the evolution of the national life 
wdien it has already been long in process of forming a state. The 
most important step frOTi savagery to culture is the emancipation 
of the individual man from complete or temporary segregation or 
isolation. All that co-operates in the creation of societies as dis- 
tinct from families wa.s ol the very greatest im|K>rtance in the 
earliest stages of the evolution of culture, and here the struggle 
with Nature, in the wndest sense, afforded the most important 
incitements. The acquisition of food might in flic first instance 
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give rise to association in joint hunting and still more in joint 
fishing. Not the least advantage of the latter is the discipliring of 
the crews. In the larger fishaig boats a leader has to be selected 
who must be implicitly obeyed, since all success depends upon 
obedience. Governing the ship paves the way to ruling the state. 
In the life of a race like that of the Solomon Islanders, usually 
reckoned complete savages, sea- faring is undoubtedly the only 
element which can concentrate their forces. The agriculturist 
living isolated will certainly never feel an impulse making so 
^strongly for union ; yet he too has motives for combination, he 
owns property, and in this property inheres a capital for his 
labour. Since this labour does not need to be again executed by 
the inheritors of this property there follows of itself the con- 
tinuity of ownership and therewith the importance of blood re- 
lationship. Secondly, we find bound up with agriculture the 
tendency to dense population. Next, as the [X)pulation draws 
closer and marks its boundaries, it, like every multitude of men 
who live on the same spot of earth, acquires common interests, 
and diminutive agricultural states spring up. Among shepherds 
and nomads the formation of states progresses more quickly, 
just in proportion as the need for combination is more active 
and includes wider spaces. This indeed lies in the nature of their 
occupation. Thus while the family is in this case of greater 
importance than in that first mentioned, the possibility of denser 
population is, on the other hand, excluded. But here the prop- 
erty requires stronger defence, and this is guaranteed by con- 
centration, in the first place of the family. From an economic 
tK>int of view it is more reasonable for many to live by one great 
herd than for the herd to be much subdivided. A herd is easily 
scattered and requires strength to keep it together. It is there- 
fore no chance result that the family nowhere attains to such 
political importance as among nomad races. Here the pa- 
triarchal element in the formation of tribes and states is most 
decidedly marked; in a hunter-state the strongest is the centre 
of power, in a shepherd-state the eldest. 

We are apt to regard despotism as a lower form of develop- 
ment in comparison with the constitutional state, and attribute 
to it accordingly a high antiquity. It used formerly to be thought 
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that beginnings of political life might lie seen shaping themselves 
in the forms Of it. But this is contradicted at the very outset 
by the fact that despotism stands in ojjposition to the tribal 
or [>atriarchal origin from which these states liavf grown. The 
family stock has of course a leader, usually the eldest ; but apart 
from warfare his power is almost nil, an<l to over-estimate it is 
one of the most frequent sources of {X)litical mistakes maile by 
white men. The chief’s nearest relations in point of fact do 
not stand far enough below him to he mingled indiscriminately 
in the mass of the fxqnilalion over which he rules. Thus we find ^ 
them already striving to give a more oligarchical character to 
the government. The so-called court of African or ancient 
American princes iN iloubtless the c<nincil which surrounds them 
on public occasions. Xrbitrarv rule, though we find no drnibt 
traces of it everywhere in the hnver grades, even w’hen the form 
of government is republican, has its basis not in the strength 
of the state or the chief, but in the mural weakness of the in- 
divklual. who submits almost witlunit resistance to the dom- 
ineering ]>ower. In spite of iiuliviilual tyranny there is a vein 
of democracy running thnaigh all the political institutions of 
the “natural” races. N(»r coulil it well he laherwise in a society 
which was huilt up ufion the kindred in Idocxi. comnnmisiic, 

under the system of “nioiher-right.” But licrein lay no doubt 
an olistaclc to firogress. 

The {xmer (»f the sovereign is greatly streng^thened by alHance 
with the priesthrxKl. A leiulency to the<H:racv is iiicidental to all 
constitutions, and very often the im|K>rtance of the priest sur- 
passes that of the ruler in the jktsou of the chief. The weak 
chiefs of ^lelancsia, in order iK>t to be quite jx»werless. apply the 
mystic Duk-Duk system to their own puriK)ses ; while in .Vfrica 
it is among the functions of the chief to make atonement for his 
fK^ople by magic arts, when they have incurred the wrath of 
higher Powers, and to olifain for them by (irayers or charms 
advantages of all kinds. This, however, does not prevent the 
influence of the chief fn>m being overshadowed by that of a 
priest who ha{>pens to be in jjossession of some great fetish. 
Conversion to Chri.stiandy has almost alw^ays destroyed the power 
of the native chiefs, unic.ss (hey have contrived to take the peo- 
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pie with them. But the religious sentiment is the one thing that 
has maintained respect for a chief's children, even when they 
have become slaves. 

The power of the chief is further heightened when the mo- 
nthly of trade is combined with his mag?:: powers. Since he is 
the intermediary of trade, he gets into his own hands everything 
coveted by his subjects, and becomes the bestower of good g^fts, 
the fulfiller of the most cherished wishes. This system finds its 
highest development in Africa, where the most wealthy and lib- 
, eral chief is reckoned the best. In it lies the secure source of 
great iK)wer and often of beneficial results. For at this point we 
must not overlook the fact that one of the most conspicuous in- 
citements to progress, or, let us say more cautiously, to changes 
in the amount of culture which a race possesses, is to be sought 
in the will of prominent individuals. We also find chiefs, how- 
ever, whose power is firmly based upon superior knowledge or 
skill. The Manyema chief, Moenekuss. so attractively depicted 
by Livingstone, was keen about having his son taught black- 
smithing, and the Namaqua chief, Lamert, was. the most efficient 
smith among his tribe. But of course it is in the art of war 
that accomplishment is most valued in a chief. In giving judg- 
ment, he needs no great abundance of Solomonian wisdom, since 
in all more serious accusations the culprit is ascertained by means 
of aagic, and in this duty too the popular council generally co- 
oi>erates. Meanwhile whatever the chief's position may be, it is 
never comparable with the power conferred by the wealth of 
culture existing in a European people; and it were to be wished 
that descriptive travellers would employ such terms as “king," 
“palace," and the like with more discretion. It is only among 
the war-chiefs that regal parade is customary; the others are 
often scarcely distinguished from their people. 

Every race has some kind of legal system; among most of 
the “natural" races, indeed, this fluctuates between that under 
which the injured person takes the law' into his own hands, and 
that of money-atonement for the offence. There is no question 
of the majesty of the law ; all that is thought of is the indemnifi- 
cation of the person who has suffered damage. In Malayan law, 
for example, the former course may be taken with a culprit 
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caught in flagrante delicto even to the point of killing a thief ; 
but in any other case redemption, that is a moj^ey penalty, is 
enjoined; and similarly among the negro races; fl^mong lower 
as well as higher races violence has a very free f^y, and tends to 
limit its sphere as among individuals according Ihe resistance 
with which it meets. Blood-feuds in various dcgf||!| to be 
fbund among all barbarous races. In the case of Pol^e||ans and 
Melanesians they reach a fearful pitch. Cook tells usHhat the 
New Zealanders appeared to him to live in constant mutual 
dread of attack, and that there were very few tribes who did not 
conceive themselves to have suffered some injury at the hands 
of another tribe and meditate revenge for it. 

The wars of ‘‘naturaF' races are often far less bloody than 
those waged among ourselves, frequently degenerating into mere 
caricatures of warlike operations. .Still the loss of life caused by 
them must not be under-estimated, since they last for a long time, 
and the countries inhabited by ‘‘natural*’ races can in any case 
show only small population. In the case of Fiji, Mr. Williams 
estimates the yearly loss of human lives in the period of bar- 
barism at 1500 to 2000, “not including the wddovvs who were 
strangled as soon as the death of their husbands was reported.” 
These figures are quite sufficient to have contributed materially 
to the decrease of the population. Firearms have diminished 
war, while increasing the losses. But with this continual war, 
guerilla war as it might be termed, are associated those catas- 
trophes resulting from raids, in which great destruction of human 
life accompanies the outbreaks of warlike passion. The final aim 
of a serious w^ar among the natural races is not the defeat, but 
the extermination of the adversary; if the men cannot be reached, 
the attack is made upon w^omen and children, es|x^cially where 
there is a superstitious passion for the collection of human skulls, 
as among the head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo. Of south-east 
Africa, Harris says : “Whole tribes have been drawn root and 
branch from their dwelling-places, to disappear from the earth, 
or to wander with varying fortunes over illimitable tracts, driven 
by the inexorable arm of hunger. Therefore for hundreds of 
miles no trace of native industry meets our eyes, nor does any 
human habitation ; never-ending wars present the picture of one 
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uninhabited wilderness.” Rapine is associated with murder to 
produce a which civilized races cati hardly realise. But 

the culminat^P|bf this devastating power is reached when more 
highly endovir^^iOr. at least better organised hordes of warriors 
and plij||d^^^^ell practised in slaughter and crtielty, :4>pear 
on the ItteMy Amputation of hands and feet, cutting off of noses 
and car||^ are usual. I'his iU>treatment often has the secondary 
object of marking a prisoner? and to this must be referred the tat- 
tooing of prisoners of war. Lichtenstein saw a Nama whom the 
Damaras had taken prisoner. Thqr had circumcised him and ex- 
tracted his middle upper front teeth: “He showed us this, and 
added that if he had been caught by them a second time, these 
very recognisable marks would inevitably have entailed the loss 
of his life.” 

Losses of life and health may be repaired by a few generations 
of peace, but what remains is the profound moral effect. This 
is the shattering of all trust in fellow-men and in the operation of 
nioral forces, of the love of peace and the sanctity of the pledged 
word. If the politics of civilized races are not distinguished by 
fidelity and confidence, those of the natural races are the ex- 
pression of the lowest qualities of mistrust, treacheiy, and reck- 
les.sness. The only means employed to attain an object are 
trickery or intimidation. In the dealing of Europeans with 
natural races they have, owing to this, had the great advantage 
of very rarely having to face a strong combination of native 
powers. The single example of any great note is the alliance of 
the “six nations" of North .American Indians belonging to the 
Iroquois stock, which was dangerous to Europeans in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. An attempt at an alliance, 
which might have been very serious, was made after the so-called 
Sand River treaty of 1852 by Griquas, Basutos, Bakwenas, and 
other Bechuana trbes, but never came to completicm, and recent 
years have again shown abundantly how little the South African 
tribes can do in spite of their numbers and their often conspicumis 
valour, for want of the mutual confidence which might unite 
them and give a firm gfround for their efforts. 

Constant fear and insecurity on the part of native races is a 
necessary result of frequent trtachcry on that of their foes. It 
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is significant that the great majority of barbarous peoples are 
so fond of weapons and never go unarmed ; and nothing better 
indicates the higher state of civic life in Uganda than that walk- 
ing sticks there take the place of weapons. It is noted as a 
striking feature when no weapons are carried, as Finsch points 
out with regard to the people of Parsee Point in New Guinea. 

^ The custom of treating strangers as enemies, under a super- 
stitious fear of misfortune and sickness, or of knocking on the 
head persons thrown on shore by shipwreck like “washed up 
cacoa-nuts,“ was certainly a great hindrance to expansion. But ^ 
we hear that among tlie Melanesians the question was discussed 
whether this w^as lawdul, and that even strangers used to link 
themselves by marriage with a new place. If Uiey belonged to a 
neighbouring island or group of islands they were not treated 
altogether as strangers, since they were not regarded as uncanny. 
Polynesians, who were frequently driven uiK)n the Banks Islands, 
were received there in a friendly manner. If scarcely one of the 
innumerable exploring expeditions in Australia made its wray 
without' being threatened or attacked by the aborgines. we must 
not overlcx)k involuntary violations of the frontiers of native 
districts, for even to this day in Central .Australia unlicensed entry 
ufX)n foreign territory reckons as a serious trespass. 

Thus, as in the family and in society, we meet also in the 
political domain with a tendency to the sharjyest separation. Who 
does not recognise in this latent state of war a great cause of the 
backward condition of the “natural*’ races.’ The greatness of 
civilized states, which have worked themselves up to the dear 
heights of development, lies in the fact that they act iqion each 
other by means of mutual incitement, and so are ever bringing 
forth more perfect results. But this mutual incitement is just 
what is missing in a state of continuous war. The forces which 
make for culture both from within and without are alike weak- 
ened, and the consequence is stagnation if not retrc^rcssion. 

Want of defined frontiers is in the essence of the formation of 
barbarous states. The line is intentionally not drawn, but kept 
open as a clear space of varying breadth. Even when we reach 
the semi-dvilized states the fnmtiers are liable to be uncertain. 
The entire state is not closely dependent upon the area whi^h it 
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covers, especially not upon tlie parts near t}te borders. Only the 
political centre, the most essential point qf the whdc structure, 
is fixed. b>om it tlie power wfiich holds the state togcthe/ causes 
its strenj^h to l>e felt through the outlying regions in varying 
measure. We have examples of frontier points and frontier 
spaces at every stage. The frontier spaces are kept clear, and 
even serve as common hunting-grounds, but th^y serve also as 
habitations for forces hostile to civil authority, for desperadoes of 
every shade of villainy. 

Not infrequently the formation of new states starts from 
these spaces. The cases in which sharp frontiers are soonest 
formed is where the two fun<lamentally different modes of civ- 
ilization and life, nomadism ami agriculture, come in contact. 

1 1 ere of necessity frontiers are sharply drawn against races of 
the steppes, ami art endeavours to contribute its aid by building 
earthworks and even walls. The region of the steppes is the 
country of the great wall of Cliina. and of the ramparts thrown 
up by l urks and Cossacks. 

Leo[M»hl von Ranke has stated as a maxim of ex|>crience that 
when wc stmly universal history it is not as a rule great mon- 
ardiies that first present themselves, but small tribal districts 
nr cemfederacies of the nature of states. This is shown in the 
liistory of all great empires ; even the Chinese can be carried 
l>ack to small beginnings, Xo tloubt they have been of short 
duration with the single exception of the Roman Empire. Even 
thiit of China has jxissed through its periods of breaking up. 
h'rom the Roman Empire the nations have learnt how great 
territories must tx' ruled in order to keep them great in extent, 
for since its time history has seen many empires, even surpassing 
the Roman in magnitu<le. arise and maintain themselves for cen- 
turies. Apart from the way in which the teaching of history 
has been taken to heart, the increase of population and the conse- 
quent accession of imjxxtance to the material interests of the 
fxx>f>le has imquestionahly contributed to this. 

But theR‘ are deeixrr-lying reasons for tlie smallness of 
primitive states. Among most 'hiaturar' races the family and 
the society form unions so large, so frequently coinciding, so ex- 
clusive, that little remains to spare for the state. The rapid 
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break-up of empires is counter-balanced by the sturdy tribal life. 
When the empires fall to pieces new ones fonn themselves from 
the old tribes. The family of blood-relations, in their common 
barrack or village, represents at the same time a ix>litical unit, 
which can from time to time enter into combination with others 
of the kind ; to which perhaps it is bound by more distant re- 
lationship. But it is quite content to remain by itself so long as 
no external power operates to shake its narrow contentment. 
N^ro Africa, with all its wealth of population, contains no single 
really large state. In that country, the greater an empire the^ 
less its duration and the looser its cohesion. It requires greater 
organising and consolidating power, such as we meet with among 
the Fulbes or Wahuma, not merely to found, but also even if with 
difficulty, to maintain kingdoms like Sokoto or Uganda. Even 
the Zulus, high as they stand in warlike organisation, have never 
been able to spread pemianentiy beyond their natural boundaries, 
and at the same time maintain cohesiim with their own country. 
They have not the capacity for planning a peaceable organisa- 
tion. Even in the Musselman states of the Soudan we meet with 
this want of firm internal cohesion ; which is equally at the bot- 
tom of the weakness which brought down the native states of 
Central and South America The more closely we look at the 
actual facts about Old Mexico, the less inclined shall we l>e to 
apply terms like empire and enifKTor to the loose confederation 
of chiefs on the plateau of Anahuac. I'be grcatne.ss of the Inca 
realm was ex iggerated to the point of fable. When we hear of 
the renowned and redoubtable tril>e of the Mandan Indians, we 
are astonished to learn that it miml>ered only from c/X) to lOOO 
souls. In the Malay Archipelago it seems not to have been until 
the arrival of Islam tliat the formation of states rose above dis- 
jointed village communities. Even in our own day the great 
powers of .South and liast A^ia lacked the clearness and definition 
in the matter of political allegiance, which are a privilege of the 
higher civilizations. 

Instead of the extension of single states, what takes place is 
the foundation of new ones by migration and conquest. It is the 
multiplication of cells by fission instead of the growth of the 
organism. It is striking ‘how often the same legend or tradition 
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recurs in Africa or elsewhere. A monaridi sends out a band of 
warriors to conquer a country or a to^n ; if the enterprise fails 
they settle down quietly and marry the daughters of the people 
whom they came to overthrow. Such was the origin of the 
Metabele; such, it is said, that of the kindred Masitu. Thus too 
are explained the I'ulbe settlements on the Lower Niger, and 
the Giinese oases in the Shan States. Without crediting all these 
traditions, we may see in them a proof at once of the gjreat part 
played by war in blending races in ancient times, and of the 
dilficulty of founding coherent states. Instead of these we find 
colonies wdiich cut themselves loose either peaceably or after 
a war. The Alfurs of the eastern islands in the Malay Archi- 
jielago have definite rules for the government of their colonics, 
and in l*olynesia of old, colonisation must have been as necessary 
in the life of a state as formerly in Greece. 

Among races in a low stage the cementing force of contests 
waged against natural dangers, threatening the entire com- 
mimity atid binding them togetlier for common defence, is nat- 
urally but little felt. A strongly uniting power by promoting the 
value of common interests, has a favourable effect on the general 
culture. In the low-lying tracts on the coast of the North Sea, 
in (iermany and Holland, tlic common danger from broken dykes 
and inundation by reason of furious storms and high tides has 
evoked a feeling of union which h.is had important results. 
'Fhcre is a deep meaning in the myths which intimately connect 
the fight against these forces of Nature, these hundred-headed 
hydras, or sea-monsters crawling on to the land, with the extor- 
tion of the higliest Ixuieftts for races in the foundation of states 
and the acquisition of culture. No race sliow^s this more than the 
Giinese. whose land, aliounding in streams and marshes, w^as able 
to offer more than sufficient work to its embanking and draining 
heroes — Schem, Scliun, Jao. and their like. In Egypt a similar 
effect of the anxiety for the yearly watering and marking out 
of the land is obvious from history. 

Generally all common needs which draw men out of barren 
isolation must have the effect of promoting culture. Above all, 
too, tliey strengthen the constitution which organises the work 
done to satisfy those needs. But the sovereignty must come first. 
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Oiitside the sphere of European civiliaation almost all states are 
ruled by intruding^ conquerors ; that is by foreigners. The coni’* 
sciousness of national identity docs not come into existence until 
later, and then makes its way as a state- forming force if the in- 
tellectual interests of the race add their weight on the same side, 
fn almost all countries representing greater political units, we 
find for this reason various nationalities. At first one is sui>erior 
to another, then they are co-ordinate; it is only in small states 
that the entire people has all along been formed of a single 
siock. — F, Ratzei., Hisi(yry of Mankind, i:i2C>-4i, 

AUSTRALIAN TRIBAL GOVERNMENT 

When an Australian tribe is looked at from the standpoint of 
an ordinary observer, the conclusion that there is no recognised 
form of goveniment seems to be justified. Apparently no per- 
son, or group of persons, has the right to command, under 
penalties for disolmlicnce, or who is oticyed by the community. 
There seems to be no j:>erson to whom the whole community 
yields submission, who has peculiar privileges which are f>atent 
to observation, or who is surrounded by more or less of savage 
pomp and ceremony. All that is seen by a general suj)crficial 
view of an Australian tril>c is, that there is a num!>er of families 
who roam over certain tracts of country, in search of food, and 
that while they ap{:)ear to show a considerable respect to the old 
men, all the males enjoy such lilnTty of action, that each may 
be considered to do what seems best to himself. 

A more intimate acquaintance with such a tribe, however, 
shows that there must he sr;me authority and restraint behind 
this seeming freedom, for it is found that there are well-under- 
stood customs, or tribal laws, which are binding on the indi- 
^ vidual, and which control him, as well as regulate his actions 
towards others. I have shown in the chapters on marriages 
and on the initiation ceremonies that there are stringent laws 
which regulate the intercourse of sexes, which relate to the 
secret ceremonies of the tribe, which restrict the choice of food, 
and so on; and tliese laws or customs are enforced by severe 
penalties, even in some cases by death itself. 

It is quite true that many such laws or customs are obeyed 
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witliotit the dread of physical punishment being inflicted for 
their breach, by any tribal authority, individual or coUective. 
But such laws or customs are obeyed because the native bat been 
told, from his earliest childhood, that their infraction wfll be 
followed by some sinHrniati ral j>ersonal punishment. Take, for 
instance, the universal law of mutual avoidance of each other 
by the man and his wife’s mother. I know of no rule which 
is more implicitly olieyed. The belief is that some result of a 
magical nature will follow a breach of tliis rule, for instance 
that the person’s hair will l>ecome prematurely grey. The near- 
est apjiroach to a personal punishment for this offence, if it 
can l>c so called, which I have met with, was in the coast Murring 
trilx*s, where any (xrsonal contact, even accidental touching of 
one by the other, was punished by the man l)eing compelled to 
leave the district, his wife returning to her parents. 

lliis rule of avoidance would projxrly come within the statc- 
imnit made by Mr, E. M. (mrr where he says, *'the power which 
enforces custom in our irilxs is tor the most part an impersonal 
one.” This imjHTSonal authority must have been either public 
opinion or a sinxrrnatural sanction. According to Mr. Curr, it 
is ‘‘education.” that is to say. a blackfeliow is educated from 
infancy in the belief that a departure from the customs of his 
tribe is invariably followed by one, at least, of many possible 
evils, such as becoming prematurely grey, being afflicted wdth 
ophthalmia, skin eruptions, or sickness, but above all, that it 
exposes the offender to the danger of death from sorcery. This 
is undoubtedly true as to such a case as that of the mother-in-law, 
or as to a breach of the rule that a novice must not receive food 
from the han<l of a woman (Kurnai), or speak in the presence 
of one, without covering his mouth with the corner of his dcin 
rug or blanket (Yuin), but it does not account for the corpora* 
punishments inflicted for other offences. 

I shall detail these cases at length further on, but as an 
instance wdll refer to the PinyHZ, or armed party, of the Dieri 
tribe, which goes out to kill some man wdio is considered by the 
old men of the tribe (tribal council) to have brought about the 
death of some one by evil magic. Such offences as these are 
therefore punished by the actual authority of persons in the 
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tribe, and not merely by public opinion or the effect of ^^educa- 
tion/’ and it is evident that there must be some executive power 
by which such offences as these are dealt with and punished. 

I shall now show what this executive power is, and how it 
acts in an Australian tribe. 

In the Dieri tribe, as in all others of those kindred to it, the 
oldest man of a totem is its Pimmru, or head. In each horde 
there is also a Pimtaru, who may happen also to be the head of 
a totem. But it does not follow that the head of a totem or of a 
local division has necessarily much, or even any, influence outside 
his totem or division. I remember such an instance at Lake 
Hope where the Pinnaru was, by reason of his great age, the 
head of the eagle-hawk totem, but he had otherwise little personal 
influence, for he was neither a fighting-man, a medicine-man, 
nor an orator. He was the head of his totem by reason of his 
age, but was not the Pinnaru of the local division. The Pinnarus 
are collectively the Headmen of the tribe, and of them some one 
is superior to the others. At the time when I knew the tribe, in 
1862-63, principal Headman was one Jalina-piranuirana, the 
head of the Kunaura totem, and he was recognised as the head 
of the Dieri tribe. Subsequently Mr. S. Gason, as an officer of 
the South Australian Mounted Police, was stationed in the Dieri 
country for six years, and was well acquainted with this man. 
He has described him to me as a man of persuasive eloquence, a 
skilful and brave fighting-man, and a powerful medictne-man. 
From his polished manner the whites called him “the French- 
man.” He was greatly feared by his own and the neighbouring 
tribes. Neither his brothers (both of them inferior to him in 
bravery and oratorical f)ower) nor the elder men presumed to 
interfere with his will, or to dictate to the tribe, except in minqr 
matters. He decided disputes, and his decisions were received 
without appeal. The neighbouring tribes sent messengers to him 
with presents of bags, Pitcheri, red exhre, skins, and other 
things. He decided when and where the tribal ceremonies were 
to be held, and his messengers called together the tribe from a 
radius of a hundred miles to attend them, or to meet <wi inter- 
tribal matters. 

His wonderful oratorical powers made his hearers believe 
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anything he told them, and always ready to execute bif com- 
mands. He was not by nature cruel or treacherous, as were 
many of the Dicri, and when not excited was considerate, 
patient, and very hospitable. No one spoke ill of Jalina-pira- 
murana, but on the contrary with respect and reverence. This 
is understood when Mr. Gason adds that he distributed the 
presents sent to him amongst his friends to prevent jealousy. He 
used to interfere to prevent fights, even chastising the offender, 
and being sometimes wounded in so doing. On such an occasion 
there w^ould be great lamentation, and the person who had 
wounded him was not infrequently beaten by the others. 

As the superior Headman of the Dieri, he presided at the 
meetings of the Pinnarus, sent out messengers to the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and even had the power of giving away young w^omen, 
not related to him, in marriage, of separating men from their 
wives, when they could not agree, and of making fresh matri- 
monial arrangements. 

He periodically visited th< various hordes of the Dieri tribe, 
from which he also [lericKlically received presents. Tribes even 
at a distance of a hundred miles sent him presents, w^hich were 
passed on to him from tribe to tribe. 

He was one of their great Kunkis or medicine-men, but 
would only practise his art on persons of note, such as heads 
of totems or his personal friends. 

He was the son of a previous Headman, who was living 
during Mr. Gason’s residence in the countr>^ and who, although 
too infirm to join in the ceremonies, gave advice to the old men. 
He boasted that he had the command of the tribe before his son 
acquired it. He w^as believed to be proof against magical prac- 
tices, such as ‘"striking with the bone.” 

Jalina-piranutrana had succeeded to and indeed eclipsed hts 
father. He was the head of the Kunaura murdu, and boasted 
of being the “tree of life,” for the seed Kumura forms at times 
the principal source of vegetable food of these tribes. He was 
also spoken of as the **Manyura murdu/* that is, the plant itself 
of which the Kunmra h the seed. 

I knew Jalina-piranuirana when in the Dieri country before 
Mr. Gason went to it. He was at Lake Hojk?, (Pando) as I 
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was returning to the South Australian settlements, and, to use 
the language of the present day, interviewed me, together with 
a deputation of his Pinnarns, with two requests. The first was, 
that I would go with him and kill all the “Kunabura-kana/' that 
is men of Kunabura, who were '^Alalinki kana!' that is, bad men ; 
the second, that I would tell the white men who were coming 
up to his country, according to the infomiation sent him by the 
tribes further down, that they should *'sit down on the one side 
of Pando, ^nd tlie Kana would sit down on tlie other, so that 
they would not be likely to quarrel.” I can say also, that he 
was a courteous blackfellow, with plenty of conversation. He 
walked with me for some miles on our next day's journey round 
l^ke Hope, and was much amused at my remark, when the 
horse I was leading suddenly terrifie<l liim by neighing close 
to his ear, — “Wotta yappali yenni, nanto yattana," that is, ‘‘Do 
not fear, the horse is talking.’’ 

I observed that there were such Pinnarus in the tribi*s to the 
north and north-east of the Dieri, for instance the Vaurorka 
and Yantruwunta. 

When going northward from my dejxit at GK>per*s Creek, 
on the occasion of my second ex})edition, I obtained the services 
of a young Yantruwunta man, who knew the country as far 
north as Sturt's Stony Desert. He Ixdonged to the small tribal 
group in whose country my depot was fixed. My first stage 
was to a pool of water, from which I could make a good de- 
parture northwards. At this place the young man ran away 
after dark, being alarmed, as he afterwards told me, at tlw 
precautions J took for the safety of the party (luring the night. 
With my own blacklKw I tracked him in the morning to a camp 
of his tribe at a small |X)ol in the river-bed, about two miles 
distant. Here the Pinnaru, after satisfying himst‘lf that I meant 
no harm to the guide or to his }KrOf)le, .sent two of his men to 
bring the refugee from the place where he was concealed, and 
handed him over with an admonition not to run away again. 
Here was an exercise of authority, and olxdience to it. 

When in the Yaurorka country I camfxd for the night near 
the encampment of one of the small groups of that tribe. Some 
of the old men, the Pinnarm of the place, came to visit me, and 
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asked me to go with them to see the Pinna-pmnaru (the ^‘Great- 
great-one’'), who could not come to see me. I went with them 
and foun<l, sitting in one of the huts, the oldest blackfellow 1 
had ever seen. The other Pinnar$is were mostly grey-headed 
and bald, but he was so old as to he aUviost childish, and was 
covered with a grizzly fell of hair from head to foot. The 
respect with which he was treated by tlic other old men was as 
marked in them as the rcs|^>ect which they received from the 
younger men. They t(>ld me that he was so old that he could not 
walk, and that when they travelled some of the younger men 
carried him. 

Such Headmen as those of the Dieri trilx" appear to l>e found 
in the neighlxKjring trilxfs. but no doubt Jalina-piramurana was 
an exceptionally able and therefore an unusually influential man. 

It may lx* mentioned here that the old men, in their leisure 
time, instruc!c<l the younger ones in the laws of the tribe, im- 
j)ressing on tliem m<Klesty of Ixhaviour and propriety of conduct, 
as they understtKxl it. and jxiinting <»ut U* ihein the heinousness 
of incest. The old women also in.structed the young ones in the 
same manner 

In the Wiirnliak) tribe a Headman must have age, personal 
jirowess, talents as a Icarler. and a clever tongue. If a man 
had magical iK>vvers, he miglit be feared, but he would not be 
thereby a Headman. In one of their tribal councils the old 
men s|K>ke first, after them the younger men, then the old men 
directed what should l>e <lone. There were also meetings of 
the whole c«Hiimunity. who might be camfXHl togt^thcr. At an 
assembly of that kiiid all the men sat in a circle near the camp, 
old men and young men ti^cthcr, and im^st of them carried 
sonxrthing in their hands, such as a club. At one of these 
councils, which (X'cnrred alnxit the year 1850, one of the oldest 
men, named Pelican, went into the ring with spear and shield 
and exhibited an imaginary comlxit, using his weajwns to explain 
to the young men how to fight. This old man had not any 
special claim to autlnority excepting that he was ok! and skilful 
in fighting. At limes, in the evening, an old man might rise 
tip in his cam|>, holding his spear or some other weapon in his 
hand, and make an oration. Once wiien they feared that another 
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evening in this manner and made a speech on the subject 

Among the Mukjarawaint some of the heads of totems were 
also Headmen of local groups, but unless such a man possessed 
qualifications for the position, some younger man would be 
^chosen in preference to him. When the Headman of a totem 
died, aU the totemites were called together by the man next in 
age; and not only the men of the totem, but every one — men, 

women, boys, and girls. The women of the totem who were 

married w’cre necessarily with their husbands, and were not 

notified. The assembly was called together in the manner I 

have spoken of in relation to '^messengers.'' 

When all were assembled at the ap|X>inted place, they fonned 
a ring, the old men with their wives in the front row, the 
younger men with their wives in the next, and outside were the 
young men and the girls to look on, but not to take any other })art 
in the proceedings. These were commenced by one of the ciders 
speaking, followed by other men ; finally, the sense of the meet- 
ing was taken, and then the old men stated who should be the 
Headman. The choice being thus made, presents were given 
to the new head by the other Headmen, who had collected things 
from their people, such as o|)ossiun or other skin rugs or weapons. 
If a Headnian offended the tribes-[)eople, or was in some 
respects very objectionable to them, the other Headmen would 
at some great tribal meeting consult at the Jun or council-place, 
and perhaps order him to be killed. This probably would be 
carried out under the personal direction of one of tliem. 

I was not able to learn of an instance where a son necessarily 

succeeded his father in this office 

The Wurunjerri sen'e as an example of the practice of the 
tribes which formed the Kulin nation* The old men governed 
the tril>e, and among them there were men called Ngtirungaeta. 
If a man was sensible and, as Berak put it, "spoke straight/' and 
did harm to no one, people would listen to him and obey him. 
Such a man would certainly Ix^come a Ngurimgaeta, if his father 
was one before him. It was he who called the people tc^elher 
for the great trilial meetings, sent out messengers, and according 
to his degree of authority, gave orders which were obeyed. 
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Such a man was always of mature age, and jiossessed of some 
eminent qualities, for which he was iiespected. 

At an expiatory combat he could put an end to it, if he 
thought that enough had been done, "rhere is a passage in the 
life of Buckley which bears on the powers of the Ngurungacta, 
He says, *1 had seen a race of children grow^ up into women and 
men, and many of the old f>eo|Je die away, and by my harmless 
and |)caceable manner amongst them had acquired great influence 
ill settling their disputes. Numbers of murderous fights I liad 
prevented by my interference, which was received by them as 
well meant; so much so that they would often allow me to go 
among them previous to a battle and take away their spears and 
waddies and bcximcrangs/’ This shows that Buckley had, by 
reason of age and consideration, grown into the jx>sition of a 
Ngurungacta or Headman. So far as my inquiries have gone, 
1 have not been able to fin<I out that such an interference by a 
Ngurungacta, as spoken of by Buckley, would be ineflFective. 
The Kulin wouhl not have refusetl to oliey such an interference, 
unless in a case where public opinion hap|xmed to be very 
strongly divided and one side were against him. In the case of 
ceremonial ordeals and expiations, as I shall have occasion to 
mention later on, such interference by a Headman lias been 
effectual in staying the hands of his own men, and apparently 
those of the other side also. 

Among the Kulin there was a Headman in each local group, 
and some one of them was recognised as lieing the head of all. 
Some were great figlning-men, others were orators, and one 
wdio lived at the time when Melbourne was established, was a 
renowned maker of songs ari<l was considered to l>e the greatest 
of all. 

H a Hea<lman had a son who was respected by the tribes- 
people he also would become a Ngurungacta in time. But, if he 
were, from the native ixiint of view, a bad man, or if peq>!e 
did not like him, they would get some one else, and most likely 
a relative of some former Headman, such as his brother or 
brother’s son, 

A Headman coul<i order the young men of the camp to do 
things lor him and they would obey him. He might, as I have 
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heard it put, say to the young men, '*Now all of you go out, and 
get plenty of 'possums and give them to the old people, not raw 
but cooked/' Similarly the wife of the Ngiirungacta could order 
the young women about. 

Each Headman had another man “standing beside him," as 
they say, to whom he “gave his words." This means that there 
was a second man of somewhat less authority, who was his 
comrade, or rather “henchman," who accompanied him when he 
went anywhere, who was his mouthpiece and delivered his orders 
to those whom they concerned. When the Headman went out 
to hunt with his henchman, or jXThaps with two of them, if he 
killed game, say a wallaby, he would give it to one to carry ; 
if he killed another, the other man would carry it, and it was 
only when he obtained a heavy loa<l that he carried anything 
himself. 

The account of these Headmen given by William I'homas, 
who was Protector of the Blacks in the early years of the settle- 
ment of Port Phillip, falls into line with the jyarticulars which 
I have given. 1 have condensed his statements as follow^s : “liach 
tribe has a Chief who directs all its movements, and who, wlicr- 
ever he may be, knows where all the meml>ers of tl]e community 
are. The Chief, with the aged men, makes arrangements for 
the route each |>arty is to take, when the tril>e, after one of its 
periodical meetings, again ^cl>a^ale^. 

“Besides the Chiefs, they have other eminent men, as war- 
riors, counsellors, doctors, dreamers who are also interpreters, 
charmers who are sup|X)sed to bring or drive rain away, and also 
to bring or send away plagties, as occasion may require," 

Such are Mr. Thomas’s statements. He had great opi)or- 
tunities for obtaining information, for, as he says, he was “out 
with them for months," but it is much to Ik: regretted that he 
did not place on record the very many facts which he must have 
seen as to their beliefs and customs, which would liave been 
invaluable now 

In the Yerkla-mining tribe the medicine -men are the Head- 
men, and are called Mol^un^-bai from mobtmg, “magic." They 
decide disputes, arrange marriages, and. under certain circum- 
stances, settle the formalities to be observed in coml>ats by ordeal. 
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and conduct the ceremonies of mitiation; They cut the gashes 
which, when healed, denote the class of the bearer, or ]his hardi-^ 
hood and prowess. In faa, they wield authority in the tribe, 
and give orders where others only make requests 

When Sydney was established in 1788, the natives of Botany 
Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay were found to be living 
distributed into families, the head, or senior, of which exacted 
compliance from the rest. When the English met with families, 
tliey were always accosted by the person who appeared to be 
the eldest of the party, while the women, youths and children 
were kept at a distance. The word which in thdr language 
signifies “father** was applied to their old men; and when after 
some time, and by close observation, they perceived the authority 
with which Governor Phillip commanded, and the obedience 
which he exacted, they bestowed on him the distinguishing 
appellation of Bc-anna or “father.** The title being conferred 
solely on him (altliough they perceived the authority of masters 
over their servants) places the true sense of the word beyond a 
doubt, and proves that to those among them w^ho enjoyed that 
distinction belonged the authority of a Qiief. 

When any of them went into the town, they were immediately 
jKiinted out by their companions, or those natives who resided 
in it, in a whisper, and with an eagerness of manner which, while 
it commanded the attention of those to whom it was directed, 
impressed them likewise with an idea that they were lodidng at 
persons remarkable for some superior quality even among the 
savages of New South Wales. 

In the Kurnai tribe, age was held in reverence, and a man*s 
authority increased with years. If he, even without being aged, 
had naturally intelligence, cunning and courage, beyond his 
fellows, he miglit become a man of note, weighty in council, and 
a leader in war ; but such a case was exceptional and, as a rule, 
autliority and age went together. The authority of age also 
attached to certain women who had gained the confidence of 
their tribcs-i>cople. Such women were consulted by the men, 
and had great weight and authority in the tribe. I knew two of 
them, who being aged, represented the condition of the Kumat 
before Gippsland was settled. Together with the old men, they 
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were the depositaries of the tribal legends and customs, and they 
kept alive the stringent marriage rules to which I have referred 
elsewhere, thus influencing public opinion very strongly. Pos- 
sibly the reason for this may have been in part that in this tribe 
the womeii take part in the initiation ceremonies up to a certain 
point 

How a man gradually increased in influence as he increased 
ill years is shown by the case of the last (Jweracil-kurnai. He 
was the man Bunbra, whom I shall mention when sjieakmg of 
the expiatory" combats later on in this chapter. I watched this 
man's career during many years. Since the time of the expiatory 
combat, in which he was the defendant, the old men, who were 
successively the leaders of the people, had died off, until Bunbra 
came to be the oldest man left. The name by which, apart from 
his English naine, he was known, is Jetholan, or the IJar; but, 
by reason of age, he finally iK'came the (iweracil-kurnai. During 
the same time Tulaba, the tribal son of the former great Head- 
man Bruthen-munji, had also grown into age, and much con- 
sideration attached to him in his twofold character, as one of the 
elders and as being a worthy son of the former Headman. 
During this time the pressure of our ci\ilisation' had broken 
down the tribal organisation; the white man's vices, which the 
Kumai had acquired, had killed off a great number, the re- 
mainder had mostly Ixren gathered into the mission-stations, and 
only a few still wandered over their ancestral hiinting-grotinds, 
leading their old lives in some measure, and having apfiareiitly 
abandoned their ancestral customs. When, however, it was 
decided that tire Jeraeil ceranony should be revived for the 
instruction of their young men, I observed with much interest, 
that the old tribal organisation arose again, so to say, out of the 
dust, and became active. Bunbra who, at the time when Bnithen- 
munji directed the proceedings of the Nungi-iiungit against him, 
was a comparatively young man, and without any considcftlion 
in the tribe, was now by reason of his age its Headman, to whom 
all matters were referred. To him messengers were sent, he gave 
orders as to the time for assembling, and the 0ther.s olieyeil them. 
Indeed, without him they would not have moved at all. 

At the Jeraeil ceremonies he was the leader, and it was 
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mainly his voice that decided questions which arose and were 
discussed at meetings of the initiatdti;men. When during the 
ccrcinonies two of the novices were brought before ttt: old men 
charged with having broken some of the ceremonial rules, it 
was Bunbra who last, and his directions as to them were 

followed. 

In one of the intervals of tlie ceremonies at the Jeraeil, when 
I was sitting with some of the old men; they spoke of the old 
times, and what was very unusual, of the old men who were now 
dead, and of their great actions. I could understand then how 
they came to be the Ciweraeil-kumai of the tribe. One of those 
they mentioned was a man of the Brataualung clan, who in a 
fight with one of the other clans, ran ahead of his men and broke 
tlie kgs of some of the enemy with his hands, leaving them to be 
killed by his followers. So also another man of the Brayaka, 
who lived near where Rosedale now is, used in wet winters, 
when the ground was very soft with rains, to run down the old 
men kangaroos, and thus catch them with his hands, and kill 
them. Another old hero was Bntthen-munji, w^hom I have 
mentioned before. It was said that he ran down one of the 
Brajerak, at a place now known as Blackfellow's Gully, near 
Buchan, and held him till his brother, another fighting-man of 
renown, came up and killed him w ith his club 

I have constantly observed in those tril^es with which I have 
had personal acquaintance, that the old men met at some place 
apart from the camp and discussed matters of importance, such 
as arrangements to be made for hunting game, for festive or 
cerentonial meetings, or indeed any important matter. Having 
made up their minds, one of them would announce the matter 
at another meeting, at which all tlie men would be present, sitting 
or standing round, the younger men remaining at the outside* 
At such a meeting, the younger the man the less he would have 
to say, indeed, I never knew a young man who had been only 
lately admitted to the rights of manhood presume to say anything 
or to take any part in the discussion. All that they have to do 
as part of the assembly is to listen to what the elders have to say* 

In the Dieri tribe such meetings as these are composed of the 
heads of totems or local divisions, fighting-men, medidne*tiieti| 
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and, generally speaking, of old men of standing and importance. 
That is to say, of the men who have been present at the series 
of ceremonies described in ^another chapter. The younger men 
loc^ forward for years to the time when, having been present at 
the great Mindari ceremony, they will be permitted to appear, 
,and ultimately to speak at the council of men. These meetings 
are so secret that to reveal what takes place at them is punished 
by death. 

Mr. Gtson, speaking of these councils, informed me that it 
was CMily «fter a long time, and when he had learned to speak 
the Dieri language, that he was permitted to l>e present at these 
meetings. The proceedings were directed by the principal Head- 
man, and among the matters which it dealt wdlh were: procuring 
death by magic, as for instance, ‘'by the bone,'* murder, breach 
of the tribal moral code, offences against tribal customs, reveal- 
ing the secrets of the tribal council, or the secrets of the initiation 
ceremonies to women or to the uninitiated. 

Offences against the moral code would be intercourse with a 
woman of the same murdu, or who was too nearly related to the 
accused. Interference with the wdfe of another man. she l>eing 
Noa-mara to the offender, would l)c merely a [wrsonal matter 
to be revenged by the injured husband, or by the kindred in a 
fight. 

When a person had been adjudged guilty of having caused 
the death of another by magic, he was killed by an armed party 
(Pinya) sent out by the Headman. 

The council also made arrangements for holding the great 
ceremonies, and on ceremonial occasions it reallotted the several 
pairs of Pirraurus, as before explained. 

Such a meeting was summoned by some old man, instructed 
by the Headman. If the matter was of importance, he introduced 
it, and in doing so he adhered to the ancient customs of their 
fathers. If all were agreed to some cours<' the council separated, 
if not, then it met at some future time. 

Everything relating to the council is kept profoundly secret 
from those who have not the right to be present at it. As I have 
before said, Mr. Gason was for over two years unable to obtain 
permission to be present at it. He sought permission in the 
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broken English, usually s|>oken to the natives by the white men, 
he tried intimidation, and he tried the effect of presents, without 
avail. It was only when he had acquired a command of the EHeri 
language, and a knowledge of their customs, that he attained his 
wish. The tribe th^ said that Kuchi must have instructed him; 
and, as he worked on their superstitions by favouring tWs idea, 
the Dieri at length permitted him to attend their council, and 
assist at their ceremonies, until at length he w'as accepted as a 
fully initiated man when any great ceremony was about to take 
place. My own experience is much in line with that of Mr. 
Gason. It was only after 1 became one of the initiated in the 
Vtiin tribe, that I was present at meetings of the old men at 
places apart from the camp, at which matters of tribal impor- 
tance were iliscussed. The meeting-place where these councils 
are held is called by various names in different tribes. For 
instance by the Yiiin it is Katir-than, Jun by the Wotjobaluk, 
and Jain by the Jajaurung. In order to announce a meeting, I 
have seen the leading man pick up a lighted stick from his camp 
fire, and, looking round at the other men, walk off to the 
appointed place. 

It is well to quote Mr. (Jason’s own description to me of the 
proceedings of a council at which he was present: ‘T have 
frequently attended at their councils by invitation, and on occa- 
sions they gave me jxTmission to speak. I was thus able to save 
the life of a man who wa^ chargetl with having caused the death 
by magic of another perso«\. Tw^o of the members of the council 
also dared to speak in favour of their friend, the accused, and 
they afterwards made me presents of several bags and weapons 
for my advex'acy of him. Three years later, however, he was 
cruelly killed hv order of the council, for an offence which he had 
not committed, but with which his enemies had charged him, 

‘Wfler the principal Headman has six>ken. the heads of totems 
iiddress the assembly. The manner of speaking is by the repeti- 
tion of broken sentences, uttered in an excited and at times 
almost frenzied manner. Those who coincide with the speaker 
repeat his sentences in a loud voice, but no one comments on 
what he says until it comes to his turn to speak. 

^ ‘The council always breaks up peaceably, but quarrels some* 
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times follow it, although the camp is not allowed to know the 
real cause of disagreements, for the secrets of the council are 
always kept as sacredly as those of a masonic lodge. The great- 
est cruelties are threatened against any one who should divulge 
its secrets, which are many, I have never* heard the younger 
men or the women utter a word which could convey the idea 
tliat an3rthing had been communicated to them. 

have often been cautioned not to divulge what I had there 
heard and seen, nor to repeat to strangers any words uttered 
there, until they had convinced me that they had passed through 
the ceremony of Karaumli wonkam"' 

In the Turrbal tribe, as my valued corres{X)ndetit Mr. T. 
Petrie tells me, there was no regular council, but the old men 
met and consulted on such matttTs as hunting, fishing, or the 
death of any person. They sent out messengers when the time 
for making Kippers came round, or wlien the mullet came in, 
or the Bunya-bunya fruit was ripe. What he describes is, how- 
ever, the council of which I speak, and it falls in with other in- 
stances. In speaking of the **Bimya tribe/* he also says that 
when the ‘'council” of old men has met. and decided on holding 
a Bunya feast, they send out two medicine-men as messengers 
to friendly tribes. 

In the tril>es within a radius of alx>ut fifty miles of Mary- 
borough the old men made up their minds as to the course to 
!x? followed in any matter, by having afternoon meetings held in 
private, a little way from the camp, women and young men not 
daring to approach within hearing. Those of the old men who 
choose attend such secret councils, and in the evening they orate, 
standing in their cam[>s, and some of them make fine speeches. 

The old men governed the tribe, but also consulted the people 
on matters which had to l>e decided. This they did by standing 
at their fires and speaking to all on the questions under consklera- 
tion. 

As the tribes sjx>ken of by Mr. Aldridge met with the 
Turrbal at great tribal gatherings, his remarks as to the council 
of old men illustrates Mr. Petrie’s statements, and seem to show, 
as I have said, that the old men in it met and consulted in secret 
on matters relating to the trit)e. 
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In the Kaiabara tribe the old men hcl4 conferences on all 
matters of importance, sitting in a circle^ with their clubs placed 
on the ground before them, the younger men being allowed to 
stand round and listen, but not to laugh or speak. One man at 
a time made a speech, while the others listened. .... 

The punishment of offences , — When a man dies in the Dim 
tribe, it is thought he has been killed by some one through the 
action of evil magic, for instance, by “pointing with the bone,” or 
“striking with the bone,” as it is called, a practice which I have 
described elsewhere. 

When a man has been adjudged by the council to hive killed 
some one by evil magic, an armed party called Pinya is sent out 
to kill him. 

The apf)earance at a camp of one or more natives marked with 
a white band round the head, with the point of the beard tipped 
with human hair, and with diagonal red and white stripes across 
the breast and stomach, is the sign of a Pinya. These men do 
not speak, and their ap|>earance is a w^aming to the camp to 
listen attentively to the questions they may think it necessary to 
put regarding the whereabouts of the condemned man. Knowing 
the discipline of a Pinya ami its remorseless spirit, any and 
every question is answered in terror, and many a cowardly man 
in his fear accuses his friend or even his relative, and it is on this 
accusation that the Pinya throw' the whole of the responsibility 
of the death they inflict. When the deed is done, the Pinya is 
broken up, and each man returns to his home. 

A recent instance of a Pinya and its course of action is the 
follow ing. and it must be premised that under the circumstances 
the Xeyi (elder brother) is the protector of his Xgataia (younger 
brother). h"or instance, if there is some trouble in the “fighting 
place” with a man, his elder brother hastens to it, and calls on 
the adversary to deal with him. Similarly when a Pinya has 
judicially condemned some native to death, the penalty of death 
does not fall upon the offender, but on his eldest brother at that 
place. In the case referred to^ a man with several companions 
came to a camp near Lake Hope. A man had lately died at 
Perigiindi, from whence they came, and in order that tliey might 
l>e received by the people at I.^tee Hope, they halted twenty yards 
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from the camp and there gathered the speans and boomerangs 
that were thrown at them ceremonially by one of the Lake Hope 
men, they being as usual easily warded off. Then going nearer, 
they again halted and warded off the wea|x>ns thrown, and again 
moved on, until, being close together, the man from Perigundi 
and the man from I^ke Hope should have taken hold of each 
other, and sat down together. Rut the fonner, not taking heed 
of the position of the sun and being dazzled by its rays, was 
unable to ward off the spear thrown at him, which entered his 
breast arid he died in the night. His companions fled to Peri- 
gundi and there formed a Pittya of a number of men, and 
returned to Lake Hope. The leader of this was a man called 
Miidla-kupa, who suddenly appearing one evening placed him- 
self before him who had killed the Perigundi man, and seizing 
his hand announced his sentence of death. An elder brother 
of this man drew Mudla-kupa to one side, saying, '‘Don’t seize 
my Ngatata, nor even me, for see, there sits our Xeyi; seize 
him." At the same time he threw a clod of earth in the direction 
in which the man was. Mudla-kupa now turned to him, .seized 
him by the hand, and spoke the death .sentence over him, which 
he received wdth stoical composure. Mudla-kupa led him to one 
side, w^hen the second man of the Pinya came up. and as Mudla- 
kupa held the man out to him as the accused, he stnick him 
with a maru<Lnri and split his head open. The whole Fdnya 
then fell upon him with spears and IxK^nuTangs. In order that 
they should not hear how he was being killed, the other men, 
women, and children in the camp made a great rustling with 
boughs and broken-off bushes. 

The same Pinya executed about the same time two Pinmrus 
(elders), who lived at other places. It was reported that they 
strangled one, and brought him to life again (that is, they 
allowed him to recover), and the following night they burned the 
froth which came from his mouth when he was being strangled. 
It was supposed that this caused his death. In another case the 
Pinya thrust a spear into the side of the condemned man, so that, 
as the Kunki (medicine-man) said, "his heart was pierced," and 
then withdrew it. The Kunki closed the wound with sinew and 
the man lived for several days before he died. It was then said 
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that the Kunki killed him, brought him to life, and finally killed 
him again. 

As connected with the Tinya, it may l>c well to state htrt the 
manner in w^hich the Wood rev'^enge is avoided by the Dieri. 

When a death occurs which would l>e followed up by the 
Pinya as just explained, there is a practice which may be said 
to act as a sort of peacemaking, in so far that the two parties 
show that by a respective bartering of go<>ds, they put aside 
all enmities, and will shed no more blood on account of the man 
^ killed, whether by “giving the bone*' or otherwise. A late 
instance of this practice called Vut-yuntn at Kopperamana, will 
show how it acts. 

A I.akc Hope man, one Xgurtiyilina, who had lived for a 
long time at Kopf>eramana, died in the year 1899, at a place 
Iialf“vvay between there and the Salt CVeek. His elder brother 
was one Mandra-pirnani, much feared for his strength, and the 
Idacks among whom Xgurtiyilina lived sent to him through their 
Headman Yut-yunto, a “cord,** which being tied round his 
neck, authorised him to collect articles for barter with them. 
These were collected from the Kumari-kana Indonging to Kop- 
peramana, Kilallpanina, and the surrounding country. When he 
had collected sufficient articles for barter, messengers were sent 
out to carry information as to where and when the meeting 
would take place. Mandra-pintani with a large following pro- 
ceeded to the appointed spot, sending off and also receiving 
messengers by the wa} . Meanwhile a great number of men and 
women had collected at the “bartering place.'* awaiting the 
arrival of the \"ul'yunto-kana and his companions. These had 
tnade their last camp a few miles off in order to arrive at the 
appointed place early in the day. 

On the following morning they approached it in a column, 
with the Yut-yunto-kana as its leader, as if prepared for combat, 
and the two contingents of the other party, also under their 
leaders. The men were all armed with boomerang, shield and 
si>ear, and fully painted as a Pinya. Those of them who had 
participated in the funeral feast had a ring of charcoal powder 
drawn round the mouth. Immediately behind this armed band 
were the women carrying all the articles provided for barter. 
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The two parties bdng now near to each other, the leader of 
the Yiit-yunto danced his war-dance, pointing now to the left 
and now to the right with his spear, while stamping rhythmically 
with his feet The leader of the other party now came forward, 
and. approaching the leader of the Yut-yunto. ciTcinonially 
seized the cord round his throat, and breaking it. cast it into a 
fire. This being done, he said, ''It^ardari yimii mor karat f ' (How 
do you cofiie,^) ^'Yittdi tiri uK>rkaraif** (Do you come in 
enmity?) To which the Yut-yunto answered. '\4ai! nganai 
murlari^ workamL * (Oh no! I come j>eaccfully !) Then thc^ 
other said, “That being so, we will exchange our things in peace." 
As a sign of peace, they embraced each other, and then sat down 
amicably together. While this was going on. the inferior leaders 
had been dancing their war-dance oppOJ^ite each other, and the 
party of Mandra-pirnani was led round by the inferior Ileail- 
man to the left side of the bartering place, where they sat down 
behind him. The other party then moved on to it, and sat down 
behind their Headman. The w^omcn of each party crouched 
behind it, carefully concealing the articles for barter from the 
eyes of the opix>site side. 

Xow^ the leader of one of the parties caused one of the 
articles, a shield or boormrang, to l>c handed to* him. It w'as 
passed from the last man to the fust, all standing in a row% and 
each man passing it between the legs of the man in front of 
him, so that it was not seen until pnxluced to the leader, who 
stood at the head of the line. He, on receiving it, threw it down 
between the parties with an important air. Then one of the 
other side threw on it some aiticle in exchange, for instance, a 
bundle of cord for tying up the hair. In this way article after 
article was exchanged, and then the Kumari-kana asked, "Are 
you peaceable?" In this case the reply, I believe, was, “Yes, 
we are well satisfied." Each |H*r.son tix>k the articles he had 
obtained by barter. 

If in these cases the partie.s are not satisfied, there is first an 
argument, and then a regulated combat between ail the men 
present 

An instance of what seems to have been the punishment of 
an offence against the tribe came partly under my own knowl- 
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c<lgc. On niiy second expedition I had with me one of the Dieri 
from Blanch- water, which was at the time the fardiatt out- 
station in the far north of South Australia. He accompanied 
me through the country of his tribe, and beyond it as far as the 
Diamantina River, and when about where Birdville now is; 
he ran away fearing, sls he i< hi me afterwards, that I was going 
still farther north. Some time after I returned from the expedi- 
tion, I learned that he had ^>een killed by an armed party from 
liis own tribe, who chased him for some nine miles before he 
♦ was overtaken and killed. The reason given for this. Was that 
he had been too familiar with the white men, and serv^ed them 
as guide. 

In the Tongaranka tribe offences against the marriage laws 
and class rules were punished by death, and the whole tribe 
took the matter in hand. Individual offences, such as theft, 
were dealt with by the individual wronged, by spear or other 
weapon. 

In the southern Kamilaroi disputes about hunting-grounds,^ 
and trespasses on tliefu, occasioned numerous parleys, which 
sometimes settled the matter. At one such meeting, some fifty 
years ago, there were .wo while men with guns in the camp of 
the weaker part) , who boasted that with their assistance they 
would kill all their o|>ponents. These declared that they did not 
care, but would fight. The friends of the white men then adviseil 
them to go home, liecausc if any ilisaster hap|x*ned in the fight, 
their lives would be certainly taken for it. They left, and a 
messenger was sent to tell their adversaries that the white men 
had gone. It was then deci<led that an equal number from each 
side should fight the next day. But after all, this dispute w^as 
settled by single combat 

Among the tribes of south-western Victoria, in cases of 
blood- feud, if the murderer be known and escapes the pursuit 
of the victim’s kindred, he gels notice to appear and undergo 
the ordeal of spear-throwing at the first great meeting of the 
tribes. 

If he |>ays no attention to tlte summons, two strong active 
men, called Paef-paet, accompanied by some friends, are ordered 
by the chief to visit the camp where he is supposed to be con- 
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ccaled aiid to arrest him. They approach the canip about the time 
when the people are going to sleep, and halt at a short diistance 
from it One of the Paet-paets goes to one side of the camp and 
howls in imitation of a wild dog. The other at the opposite 
side answers him by imitating the cry of the Kuurka (owl). 
These sounds bring the Chief to the front of his Wuurn (hut) 
to listen. One of the Paet-j>aets then laps twice on a tree with 
his spear^ or strikes two spears together as a signal that a friend* 
wishes to speak to him. He then demands the culprit, but as 
the denwnd is generally met by a denial of his l>eing there, they^ 
return to their friends, who have been waiting to hear the result. 
If they still believe him to be concealed in the camp, they sur- 
round it at dawn, stamping and making a hideous noise to 
frighten the people. In the meantime the Chief, anticipating 
the second visit, has very likely aided the culprit to escajK? while 
it was dark. 

Persons accused of wrong-doing get one nKnilh’s (jfV) 
notice to appear before the assembled tribes and be tried on pain 
of being outlawed and killed. When a man has been charged 
with an offence, he goes to the meeting armed with two war 
spears, a flat light shield, and a boomerang. If he is found 
guilty of a private wrong, he is [)ainted white, and his brother, 
or near male relative, stands besi<le him as his second. The latter 
has a heavy shield, a Lianglc, and a IxKnnerang, and the offender 
is placed opposite to the injured j>erson and his friends, who 
sometimes number twenty warriors. Tliese range themselves 
at a distance of fifty yards from him, and each individual throws 
four or five sj^ars and two boomerangs at him simultaneously 
‘‘like a shower." If he succeeds in warding them off his second 
hands him his heavy shield, and he is attacked singly by his 
enemies, who deliver each one a blow with a Lianglc. As blood 
must be spilt to satisfy the injured party, the trial ends when he 
is hit. 

The following account of one of these ordeals in expiation 
wa.s given to me by Berak, who was present at it. So far as I 
am able to fix the time, it must have been about the year 1840, 
and the locality was the Merri Creek near Mcll)ournc. It arose 
out of a belief by the Bunurong who lived at Western Port, that 
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a mzn from Echuca, on the Murray River, ha4 found a piece of 
bone of an opossum which one of their tribe had been eating, and 
then tlirown away. They were told that he, taking up this bone 
between two pieces of wood, had placed it aside until, having 
procured the leg-bone of a kangaroo, he put the piece of oposaum 
bone into its hollow and roasted it before his fire. He and others 
then sang the name of the Western Port man for a long time 
over it, until the spear-thrower fell down into the fire and the 
magic was complete. This news was brought down to the 
Bunurong and some lime after the nian died. His friends did 
not say anything, but waited till a young man of the Echuca 
tribe came into the Western Port District, when they killed him. 
News of this was passed from one to the other till it reached his 
tribe, who sent down a messenger to the Bunurong tribe, saying 
that they would have to meet them near Melbourne. This was 
arranged, and the old men said to the man, “Now% don’t you 
run aw^ay ; you must go and stand out, and we will see that they 
ilo not use you unfairly,’’ This message had been given in the 
first instance by the Meymet to the Xira-baluk. w^ho sent it on 
by tlie Wurunjerri to the Bunurong. It was sent in the winter 
to give plenty of time ^or the meeting, which took place on the 
Mellxmrne side of the Merri Creek. The people present were 
the Meymet, whose Headman had not come wdth them, the Bunu- 
rong with their Headman Benbu, the Mt. Macedon men with 
their Headman Ningu-labul, the Werribee people with the Head- 
man of the Bunurong; finally there were the Wurunjerri with 
their Headman Billi-billeri. 

All these jx'ople except the Meymet and the Bunurong were 
onlookers, and each party camped on the side of the meeting- 
ground nearest to their own country, and all the camps faced 
the morning sun. 

When the meeting took place, the women were left in the 
camps, and the men went a little way off. The Bunurong man 
stood out ill front of his peojde armed with a shield. Facing 
him were the kindrexl^ of the dead Meymet man, some nine or 
ten in number, who tlirew so many spears and l>oomerangs at 
him that you could not count them. At last a reed spear went 
through his side. Just then a Headman of the Buthera*baluk 
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who had heard what was to take place, and had followed the 
Meyinet down from the Goulbum River, came running up. and 
went in between the two parties, shouting. “Enough!’' ajid turn- 
ing to the Meymet said, “You should now go back to your own 
country/’ This stopped the spear-throwing; they had had blood, 
and all were again friends. A great corrobborec was held that 
night. 

Buckley gives an account of a somewhat similar case which 
happened in his tribe the Wudthaurung, and is worth quoting 
in this connection. 

In speaking of an eloj^enicnt. he thus descritws the expiation 
which followed it, “At length the young man advanced towards 
us. and challenged our men to fight, an offer which w^as accepte<i 
practically by a boomerang being thrown at him, and which 
grazed his leg. A spear was then thrown, but he w^arded it off 
cleverly with his shield. He made no return to this, until one 
of our men advanced very^ near to him, with only a shield and 
wadejy, and then the tw^o w^ent to work in goixl earnest, tintil the 
first had his shield split, so that he had nothing to defend him- 
self with but his waddy. His opjX)nent tcK'ik advantage of this 
and struck him a tremendous blow on one side of* the head, and 
knocked him dowm ; but he was instantly on his legs again, the 
blood, however, flow ing very freely over his back and shoulders. 
His friends then cried out, ‘Enough!' and threatened general 
hostilities if another blow was struck. This had the desircil 
effect, and they soon after separated quietly.” 

As a good instance of the manner in which trespasses by 
a person of one tribe on the country of another tribe were dealt 
with, I take the case of a man of the Wudthaurung tribe, who 
unlawfully tcx)k, in fact stole, stone from the tribal quarry at 
Mt William near I^ncefield* I give it in almost the exact words 
used by Bcrak in telling me of it, who was present at the 
meeting which took place in consequence, proliably in the late 
forties. * 

It having been found out that this man had taken stone with- 
out permission, the Ngunmgaeta Billi-billeri sent a messenger 
to the Wudthaurung, and in consequence they came as far as 
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the Werribee River, their boundary, where BilH-billcri and his 
IKJOplc met them. These were the men who had a right to the 
quarry, and whose rights had been' infringed. The place of 
meeting was a little apart from the respective czmpB of the 
Wurunjerri and the Wudthaurung. 

At the meeting the Wudthaurung sat in one |>i^ce, and the 
Wurunjerri in another, but within speaking distance. The old 
men of each side sat together, with the younger men behind 
them. Billi-billeri had behind him Bungerim. to whom he ''gave 
his word.” The latter then standing up said, ”Did some of you 
send this young man to take tomahawk stone?” The Headman 
of the Wudthaurung replied, ”No, we sent no one.” Then Billi- 
billeri said to Bungerim, ”Say to the old men that they must 
tell that young man not to do so any more. When the people 
speak of wanting stone, the old men must send us notice.” 
Bungerim repeate<l this in a loud tone, and the old men of 
the Wudthaurung replied, “That is all right, we will <lo so.” 
Then they sj^:>ke strongly to the young man who liad stolen 
the stone, and both particf were again friendly with eacli 
other. 

At such a meeting all the weajHins were left at the re5j>ectivc 
camps, and each speaker stcKxl up in atldressing it. 

In the Narriiiyeri tribe offenders were brought Ix^fore the 
Tcndi (council of old men) for trial. I'or instance, if a member 
of one clan had been in time of peace killed by one of another 
clan, the clansmen of the latter would send to the friends of the 
murderer, and invite them to bring him for trial before the 
united Tendis. If, after trial, he were found guilty of com- 
mitting the crime, he would !>e punished according to his guilt; 
if it were nuirder, he would l)e handed over io his clansmen to 
Ik; put to death by spearing; if for what we should call ”nian- 
slaiighter,” he would receive a gtxxl thrashing or be banish^ 
from his clan, or be comjxdled to go to his mother’s relations. 
A common sentence for any public offence was so many blows 
on the head. I was not infonned by Mr, Taplin what he included 
in the term "public offence/' . • . . — A. W. Howirr, Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, 295-341. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF OLD MEN IN AUSTRALIA 

. . . , Within the narrow limits of his own group the local 
head man or Alatunja takes the lead; outside of his group no 
head man has of necessity any special power. If he has any 
generally-recognised authority, as some of them undoubtedly 
have, this is due to the fact that he is eiriier the head of a 
numerically important group or is himself famous for his skill 
in hunting or fighting, or for his knowledge of the ancient tradi- 
tions and customs of the tribe. Old age does not by itself confer 
distinction, but only when combined with sj)ecial ability. There 
is no such thing as a chief of the tril>e, nor indeed is there any 
individual to whom the term chief can 1 h‘ applied. 

The authority which is wielded by an Alatunja is of a some- 
what vague nature. He has no definite power over the persons 
of the individuals who are mcmlx^rs of his group. He it is who 
calls together the elder men. who always consult concerning any 
important business, such as the hohling <^f sacred ceremonies or 
the pvmishment i>i individuals who have broken tribal custom, 
and his opinion carries an amount of weight which dejH*nds u[xjn 
his reputation. He is not of necessity rm»gnise<i as the most 
important member of tlic council whose jmlgmcnl inust Ik? fol- 
low'ed, though, if lie he old and distinguishe<], then he will have 
great influence. IVrhaps the best way of expressing the matter 
is to say that the .\latunja has, c.v-ofJicitK a {M>siti<>n which, if he 
be a man of personal ability, but only in that case, enables him 
to wield considerable power not only over the mcmliers of his 
own group, but over those of neighlxmiing grou[>s wliosc liead 
men are inferior in pcTsonal ability to bim.sclf. 

The Alatunja is not chosen for the ixisition iKxause of his 
ability, the post is one which, within certain limits, is hereditary, 
passing from father to son, alwa>s provided that the man is of 
proper designation — that is, for example, in a kangaroo group 
the Alatunja must of necessity lie a kangaroo man. To take the 
Alice Springs group as an example, the holder of the office must 
be a witchetty grub man. and he must also be old enough to 
be considered capable of taking the lead in certain ceretnonies, 
and must of necessity a fully initiated man. The present 
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Alatutija inherited the post from his fither, who had previously 
inherited it from his father. The present holder has no son who 
is yet old enough to be an Alatunja, so that if he werf to die 
within the course of the next two or three years his brother 
would hold the position, which would, however, on the death of 
this brother, revert to the present holder's son. It of course 
occasionally happens that the Alatunja has no son to succeed 
him, m which case he will before dying nominate the individual 
whom he desires to succeed him, who will always be either a 
^brother or a brother’s son. The Alatunjaship always descends 
in the male line, and we are not aware of anything which can 
be regarded as the precise equivalent of this position in other 
Australian tribes, a fact which is to be associated with the strong 
development of the local groups in this part of the continent. 

The most important function of the Alatunja is to take charge 
of what we may call the sacred store-house, which has usually 
the form of a cleft in some rocky range, or a special hole in the 
ground, in which, concealed from view, are kept the sacred 
objects of the group. Near to this store-house, which is called 
an Ertnaiulunga, no woman, child, or uninitiated man dares 
venture on pain of deat’u. 

At intervals of time, and when determined upon by the 
.Alatunja, the members of the group perform a special ceremony, 
called Intichiuma, which will be described later on in detail, and 
the object of which is to increase the supply of the animal or 
plant bearing the name of the particular group which performs 
the ceremony. Each group has an Intichiuma of its own, which 
can only be taken part in by initiated men bearing the group 
name. In the performance of this ceremony the Alatunja takes 
the leading part ; he it is who decides when it is to be performed, 
and during the celebration the proceedings arc carried out under 
his direction, thoiigli he has, while conducting them, to f<dIow 
out strictly the customs of his ancestors. 

As amongst all savage tribes the Australian native is bound 
hand and foot by custom. What his fathers did before him that 
he must do. If during the perfonnance of a ceremony his 
ancestors painted a white line across the forehead, that line he 
must paint. Any infringement of custom, within certain limita- 
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tions, is visited with sure and often severe punishment. At the 
same time, rigidly conservative as the native is, it is yet possible 
for changes to be introduced. We have already pointed out that 
there are certain men who are especially respected for their 
ability, and after watching large numbers of the tribe, at a 
time when they were assembled together for months to perfonn 
certain of their most sacred ceremonies, we have come to the 
conclusion tliat at a time such as this, when the older andMuore 
powerful men from various groups are met together, and when 
day by^day and night by night around their camp fires they^ 
discuss matters of tribal interest, it is quite possible for changes 
of custom to be introduced. At the present moment, for example, 
an important change in tribal organisation is gradually spreading 
through the tribe from north to south. Every now and then a 
man arises of superior ability to his fellows. When large num- 
bers of the trilx? are gathered together — at least it w^as so on the 
special occasion to which w'e allude — one or two of the ohler men 
are at once seen to wield a s|)ecial influence over the others. 
Everything, as we have before said, does not depend upon age. 
At this gathering, for example, some of the oldest men were 
of no account; but, on the other han<l, others not so old as tlicy 
were, but more learned in ancient lore or more skilled in matters 
of magic, were looked up to by the others, and they it was wJk> 
settled everv-thing. It must, however, be undersUxHl that wc 
have no definite proof to bring forward of the actual introduction 
by this means of any fundamental change of custom. The only 
thing that we can say is that, after carefully watching the natives 
during the perfonnance of their ceremonies and cn<ieavouring as 
Ixjst we could to enter into their feelings, to think as they di<l. 
and to become for the time being one of themselves, wc came to 
the conclusion that if one or two of the most powerful men 
settled upon the advisability of introducing some change, even 
an important one, it would l)e quite possible for this to be agrceil 
upon and carried out That changes have been introduced, in 
fact, are still being introduced, is a matter of certainty; tfie 
difficulty to be explained is, how in face of the rigid conservatism 
of the native, which may lie sakl to be one of his leading features, 
such changes can possibly even be mooted. The only possible 
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chance is by means of the old men, and, in the case of the Arunta 
people, aunongst whom the local feeling is very strong, ^y have 
opportunities of a special nature. Without belonging 'lo the 
same group, men wbei inhabit localities close to one another are 
more closely associated than men living at a distan':e from one 
another, and, as a matter of fact, this local bond is strongly 
marked — indeed so marked was it during the performance of 
their sacred ceremonies tliat we constantly found it necessary 
to use the term “local relationship.” Groups which are contigu- 
ous locally are constantly meeting to perform ceremonies ; and 
among the Alatunjas who thus come together and direct proceed- 
ings there is perfectly sure, every now and again, to be one who 
stands pre-eminent by reason of superior ability, and to him, 
especially cm an occasion such as this, g^reat respect is always 
paid. It would be by no means impossible for him to propose to 
the other older men the introduction of a change, which, after 
discussing it, the .Alatunjas of the local groups gathered together 
might come to the conclusion was a good one, and, if they did 
so, then it would be adopted in that district. After a time a 
still larger meeting of the tribe, with head men from a still 
wider area — a meeting sucli as tlie Engwura [which is described 
in Part II, p. 255] — might be held. At this the chai^ locally 
introduced would, witliout fail, be discussed. The man who first 
started it would certainly have the support of his local friends, 
l)rovided they had in the first instance agreed upon the advis- 
ability of its introduction, and not only this, but the chances are 
that he would have the support of the head men 'of other kxal 
groups of the same designation as his own. Everythii^f would, 
in fact, depend upon the status of the original proposer of the 
change ; but, granted the existence of a man with sufficient ability 
to think out the details of any change, then, owing partly to the 
strong development of the local feeling, and partly to the feeling 
of kinship between groups of the same designation, wherever 
their local habitation may be, it seems quite possible that the 
markedly conservative tendency of the natives in n^;ard to 
customs handed down to than from their ancestors may every 
now and then be overcome, and sewne change, even a radical oat, 
be introduced. Tlie traditions of the tribe indicate, it may be 
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noticed, their recognition of the fact that customs have varied 
from time to time. They have, for example, traditions dealing 
with supposed ancestors, some of whom introduced, and others 
of whom changed, the method of initiation. Tradition also 
indicates ancestors belonging to particular local groups who 
changed an older into the present marriage system, and these 
traditions all deal with special powerful individuals by whom the 
changes were introduced. It has been stated by writers such as 
Mr. Curr "that the power which enforces custom in our trilhes 
is for the most part an impersonal one.” Undoubtedly public ^ 
oim|ion and the feeling that any violation of tribal custom will 
bring down upon the guilty person the ridicule and opprobrium of 
his fellows is a strong, indeed a very strong, influence; but at 
the same time there is in the tribes w'ith which we are personally 
acquainted something beyond this. Should any man break 
through the strict marriage laws, it is not only an "impersonal 
power” which he has to deal with. The head men of the group 
or groups concerned consult together with the elder men, and. 
if the offender, after long consultation, be adjudged guilty and 
the determination be arrived at that he is to be put to death — 
a by no means purely hypothetical case — then the same elder 
men make arrangements to carry the sentence out, and a party, 
which is called an “ininja,” is organised for the purpose. The 
offending native is perfectly well aware that he will be dealt with 
by something much more real than an “impersonal power.” .... 
— Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central /lustralia, 
10-15. 


[TRIBAL SECRET SOCIETIES] 

The operation of the various motives which explains the 
formation of tribal societies explains also the assumption by 
them of various functions of an important nature. They arouse 
the universal sentiments of curiosity, fear, and awe; they sur- 
round themselves with that veil of mystery so attractive to primi- 
tive minds the world over, and they appeal widi ever growing 
power to the social and convivial aspects of human native, to 
feeling of prestige and exclusiveness, and to the consciousness of 
the very material privileges ccmnected with membership. Under 
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these circumstances it is natural to* find secret societies of the 
tribal type widespread amongf savage and barbarous peoples. 
By the side of the family and the tribe they provide another 
organization which possesses still greater power and cohesion. 
In their developed form they constitute the most interesting and 
characteristic of primitive social institutions. 

In communities destituie of wider social connections, sucli 
societies help to bring about a certain consciousness of fellowship 
and may often, hy their ramifications throughout different tribes, 
become of much political importance. African societies supply 
pertinent examples. ^Vnong the Korannas of South Africa, a 
fraternity exists whose initiates arc marked by three cuts on the 
chest. Said one of their members to an inquirer : ‘I can go 
through all the valleys inhabited by Korannas and by Griquas, 
and wherever I go. when I open my coat and show these three 
cuts, I am sure to be well received.* After a Xkimba novice 
has acquired the secret language and has become a full member, 
he is called Mlmmirru anjata, and the members in the other dis- 
tricts **hail him as a brother, help him in his business, give him 
hospitality, and converse freely with him in the mystic language.'* 
Those who belong to the Idiong of Old Calabar are thereby 
enabled to travel through the country without danger. Repre- 
sentatives of the Ukuku, a society found among the tribes in the 
Spanish territory north of Corisco Bay, sometimes ‘‘meet to- 
gether and discuss intertribal difficulties, thereby avoiding war.” 
Mwetyi, who presides over the secret society of the Shekani and 
Bakele of French Congo, is always invoked as a witness to cove- 
nants between neighboring tribes, Such treaties are usually 
kept ; otherwise Mu^ciyi would visit the violators and punish them* 
The Purrah of Sierra Leone was formerly a most effective in- 
strument for preventing conflicts between the tribes; its deputa- 
tions sent out to make peace were always respected. The society 
was organized with a headman in every district who presided 
over the local and subordinate councils. A grand council, man- 
aged by the Head Purrah man, had jurisdiction over all the 
branches of the society. \¥hile the Purrah law was in force, no 
blood must be shed by contending tribes. Transgressors were 
punished by death. 
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In the absence of the stronger political ties afforded by the 
existence of a definite chieftainship, or where the chief is as yet 
endowed with little power, the secret stKieties assume or en- 
force his functions of social control. Where the societies are 
still essentially tribal in character, and in their membership in- 
clude nearly all the men of the tribe, such authority naturally 
centres itself in those who hold the higher degrees. Probably 
the earliest ruler is often only the individual higliest in the secret 
society; his power derived from his asswiation with it and his 
orders executed by it. Thus the control exercised by the New 
Pomerania chieftains is immensely strengthened by the circum- 
stance that such individuals are always high in the secrets of the 
Dukduk. In some places the society seems to be largely under 
the power of the chiefs. The im|X)rtancc among Melanesian 
peoples of the Suqc and Tamale of Hanks Islands has always 
obscured the appearance of such power as the chiefs would Ik? 
expected to exercise. Any man who was conspicuous in his 
community would certainly be high in the degrees of these so- 
cieties'; and no one who held an insignificant place in them could, 
have much power outside. 

With growing political centralization, the judicial and execu- 
tive functicKis of the secret society may lx? retained and its 
members, as the personal agents of the ruling chief, may con- 
stitute the effective ixJice of the .state. Africa affords us in- 
stances of such societies in affiliation with the gowmment. 
Members of the Sindunno order of Kabinda were originally 
secret agents of the king, and as such were employed to gather 
information and accuse powerful masters who were unjust to 
their inferiors. The king of the Rashi-lange-Baluha nation 
(Congo Free State) is ex-officio head of Lubuku. Belli-paaro 
among the Quojas of Liberia had the chief or king of the tribe 
at its head. Members were in close affiliation with the govern- 
ment. Such centralization of political ix)wer is not accomplished, 
however, without a struggle. These societies often put many 
restrictions upon the influence of the chiefs. Oghoni, among the 
Egbas of Yoruba, is more powerful than the king. The Nk^ba 
fraternity likewise once formed a useful check to the greed and 
violence of the dhiefs. 
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Where these societies are powerful their members enjoy many 
privileges which are not granted their less fortUTiate tribesmen. 
In the Dukduk mysteries “everything which by the uninitiated is 
held as of particular obligation is here chanted as something that 
the initiated must rigidly impress upon the profane, yet which 
for themselves they may disregard. The tabu is tc.have no force 
for them except the great tabu, with a flock of hair on it, and that 
they must not break through. All others they may transgress, 
if only they do it slily, and so as not to raise public scandal among 
the women and the others who are bound by its provistdiis. They 
must teach the uninitiated tliat there are malign spirits abroad by 
night, but they theiTuselves need not believe anything so stupid. 
. . . One only belief do they profess, and that is in the spirit 
of the volcano-fires, and even that is discarded by the inner 
degree of the Dukduk, those half-dozen men who sit within the 
mystic house and <lupe the initiates of the minor degree as all 
unite to trick those outside. .\nd the reason is this; the half- 
dozen members of the most secret rank profess to one another 
that no better system of governing a savage community could be 
devised than this ceremonial mystery of the Dukduk. All the 
Tamale a-ssociations of the Banks Islands have as their particular 
badge a leaf of the croton or a hibiscus flower. To wear the 
Itadge without being a member of a Tamale society would sub- 
ject the oflFender to a fine and a beating. A member of this 
s<Kiety, by marking with his badge the fruit trees or garden which 
he wishes reserved for any particular use, may be sure that his 
taboo wil be respected ; the great Tamale is behind him. Other 
prerogatives of the members in Melanesian societies include “the 
right to land in certain {lortions of the beadh, which the uniniti- 
ated were prevented from doing save by the payment of a fine — 
the right of way along certain parts — and, above all, a share in 
the fines in food and money from their less-privileged fellow- 
countrymen or visitors.” Purrah of Sierra Leone places its inter- 
dict "upon trees, streams, fishing-pots, fruit trees, oil palms, 
bamboo palms, growing crops, and in fact upon all and everything 
that is required to be reserved for any particular use." 

Privileges such as these readily pass over into a much more 
extended system of social control. Ruling chiefly by the mys- 
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terious terror they inspire, and providing for infractions of their 
laws the penalties of death or heavy fines, the tribal societies of 
Melanesia and Africa represent the most primitive efforts towards 
the establishment of law and order. They recall the Vchm- 
gerichte which flourished in Westphalia in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, or the Vigilantes and White Caps of a more 
modern age. 

One of the most powerful of these organizations — the Duk- 
dub of the Bismarck Archijjelago— exhibits at once the gfXKJ and 
bad featftres of the tribal society. In its judicial capacity it 
fully merits its description as an “intemationale Rechtsgesell- 
schaft,’* providing in the midst of conditions, otherwise anarchical, 
some semblance of law and order. Where the Dukduk prevails, 
the natives are afraid to commit any serious felony. One ob- 
server describes the Dukduk as the administrator of law, judge, 
policeman, and hangman all in one. But the Dukduk conception 
of justice is not modelled on Ulpian’s famous definition, for the 
Dukduk law bears down most unequally upon the weaker mem- 
bers erf the community, upon those who for one reason or an- 
other have been unable to join the society or have incurred the 
enmity of its powerful associates. Its forced contributions im- 
poverish those who are already poor, while those who arc rich 
enough to join share in the profits of the mystery. The fraternity 
exhibits in the clearest light the culmination of that process of 
fraud and intimidation which, having its roots in the puberty 
institution, becomes more and more prominent when the tribal 
society stage is reached. 

‘There is,’' writes Mr. Romilly, who witnessed some Dukduk 
initiations, “a most curious and interesting institution, by which 
the old men of the tribe band themselves together, and, by work- 
ing on the superstitions of the rest, secure for themselves a 
comfortable old age and unbounded influence The Duk- 

duk is a spirit, which assumes a visible and presiunably tangible 
form, and makes its appearance at cerutn fixed times. Its 
arrival is invariably fixed for the day the new moon becomes 
visible. It is announced a month beforehand by the old men, 
and is always said to belong to one of them. During that month 
great preparations of food are made, and should any young man 
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have failed to provide an adequate supply on the occasion of its 
last appearance, he receives a pretty strong hint to the effect that 
the Dukduk is displeased with him, and there is no tear of his 
offending twice. When it is remembered that the old men, who 
alone have the of summoning the Dukdui from his home 

at the bottom of the sea, are too weak to work, and to provide 
themselves with food or dnvarra the reason for this hint seems 
to me pretty obvious. I'he day before the Dukduk's expected 
arrival the women usually disappear, or at all events remain in 
their houses. It is immediate death for a woman to* look upon 
this unquiet spirit. Before daybreak every one is assembled on 
the beach, most of the young men looking a good deal frightened. 
They have many unpleasant experiences to go through during 
the next fortnight, and the Dukduk is known to possess an extra- 
ordinary familiarity with all their shortcomings of the preceding 
month. At the first streak of dawn, singing and drum-beating is 
heard out at sea, and, as s<x)n as there is enough light to see 
them, five or six canf>cs, lashed together w-ith a platform buUt 
over them, are seen to be slowly advancing towards the beach. 
Two most extraordinary figures appear dancing on the platform, 
uttering shrill cries, like a small dog yelping. They seem to be 
about ten feet high, but so rapid are their movements that it is 
difficult to observe them carefully. However, the outward and 
visible form assumed by them is intended to represent a gigantic 
cassowary, with the most hideous and grotesque of human faces. 
The dress, which is made of the leaves of the draemutna^ certainly 
looks much like the borly of this bird, but the head is like noth- 
ing but the head of a Dukduk. It is a conical-shaped erection, 
about five feet high, made of very fine basket work, and gummed 
all over to give a surface on which the diabohcal countenance is 
depicted. No arms or hands arc visible, and the dress extends 
down to the knees. The old men, doubtless, are in the secret, 
but by the alarmed look on the faces of the others it is easy to 
see that they imagine that there is nothing human about these 
alarming visitors. As soon as the canoes touch the beach, the 
two Dukdnks jump out, and at once the natives fall back, so as 
to avoid touching them. If a Dukduk is touched, even by acci- 
dent, he very frequently tomahawks the unfortunate native on the 
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%iot After landing, the Dukduks dance round each other, imi- 
tUtlug the ungainly motion of the cassowary, and uttering their 
al^l! cries. During the whole of their stay they make no sound 
but this. It would never do for them to speak, for in that case 
they might be recognized by their voices. Nothing more is to 
be done now till evening, and they occupy their time running 
up and down the l>each, through the village, and into the bush, 
and seem to be very fond of turning up in the most unexiKJCted 
manner, and frightening the natives half out of their wits. Dur- 
ing the day a little house has been built in the bush, for the Duk- 
benefit. No one but the old men knows exactly where this 
house is, as it is carefully concealed. Here we may suppose the 
restless spirit unbends to a certain extent, and has his meals. Cer- 
tainly no one would venture to disturb him. In the evening a 
vast pile of food is collected, and is home off by the old men 
into the bush, every man making his contribution to the meal. 
The Dukduk, if satisfied, maintains a complete silence ; but if he 
does not think the amount collected sufficient, he show^s his dis- 
approbation by yelping an<l leaping. When the food has been 
carried off, the young men have to go through a very unpleasant 
ordeal, which is supposed to prepare their minds for- having the 
mysteries of the Dukduk explained to them at some very distant 
period. They stand in rows of six or .seven, holding their arms 
high above their heads. When the Dukduks ap[)ear from their 
house in the bush, one of them has a bundle of stout cancs, alxmt 
six feet long, and the other a big club. The Dukduk with the 
canes selects one of them, and dances up to one of the young men, 
and deals him a niost tremendous blow, which draws blood all 
round his body. There is, however, on the young man’s part 
no flinching or sign of pain. After the blow with the cane he has 
to stoop down, and the other Dukduk gives him a blow with 
the club, on the 'tail,’ which must be most unpleasant. Each of 
these young men has to go through this {performance some 
twenty times in the course of the evening, and go limping home 
to bed. He will nevertheles.s be ready to place himself in the 
same position every night for the next fortnight. The time of 
a man’s initiation may and often does last for about twenty years, 
and as the Dukduk usually appears at every town six times in 
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every year, the novice has to subttiut to a considerable amount of 
fl<Cging to purcltase his freedom ofnfic guildw Thoa|^ I have 
never witnessed it, the Dukduk has the right, which he^rcquently 
exercises, of killing any man on the spot He merely dances up 
to him, and brains diim with a tomahawk or chfb. Not a man 
would dare dispute this right, nor would any one venture to 
touch the body afterwards. The Dutduks in ^ifch a case pick up 
the body, and carry it into the bush where it is disposed of : how, 
one can only conjecture. Women, if caught suddenly in the bush, 
arc carried off, and never appear again, nor are any inquiries 
made after them. It is no doubt this power the Dukduks possess, 
of killing cither man or woman with impunity, which makes 
them so feared. It is, above all things, necessary to preserve 
the mystery, and the way in which this is done is very clever. 
The man personating the Dukduk will retire to his house, take 
off his dress, and mingle wuth the rest of his tribe, so as not to be 
missed, and will put his share of food into the general contribu- 
tion, thus making a present to himself. The last day on which 
the moon is visible the Dukduks disappear, though no one secs 
them depart ; their house in the bush is burned, and the dresses 
they have worn are destroyed. Great care is taken to destroy 
everything they have touched, the canes and clubs being burned 
every day by the old men. 

The Dukduk society also finds a fertile source of revenue in 
its exactions upon the women. In the Bismarck Ardiipelago, 
women have the full custody of their earnings and as they work 
harder than the men, they soon acquire considerable property. 
The Dukduk ‘‘offers a very good means of preventing unfair 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of the women.*" If a woman 
sees Dukduk masks, she is fined a certain quantity of deimrra. 
The Taraiu, or lodge, is always tabooed to women, and a fine of 
thirty to fifty dcuwra is imposed upon the curious intruder. 

Many of the West African societies Miss Kingsley describes 
as admirable engines of government ; “the machine as a machine 
for the people is splendid ; it can tackle a tyrannous chief, keep 
women in order, and even regulate pigs and chickens, as nothii^ 
else has been able to do in West Africa.*" As the African initiate 
passes from grade to gratle, the secrets of the society are gradn* 
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ally revealed to him. “Each grade gives him a certain function 
in carryi^ out the law, and finally when he has passed through 
all the grades, which few men do, when he has finally sworn the 
greatest oath of all, when he knows all the society’s heart’s secret, 
that secret is ‘I am what I am’ — the one word. The teaching of 
that word is law, order, justice, morality. Why the one word 
teaches it the man who has reached the innermost heart of the 
secret society does not know, but he knows two things— one, that 
there is a law god, and the other that, so says the wisdom of our 
ancestors, fiis will must be worked or evil will come ; so in his 
generation he works to keep the young people straight — to keep 
the people from over-fishing the lagoons, to keep the people from 
cutting palm nuts, and from digging yams at wrong seasons. 
He does these things by putting Purroh, or Oru, or Egbo on 
them; Purroh, Oru, and Egbo and Idiong are things the people 
fear.’’ 

Egbo of Old Calabar, perhaps the lH*st-dcvel«>ped of these 
societies, is divided into numerous grades. The highest of these 
grades is the Grand Egbo, whose head is the king of the country. 
Over the other grades preside chief.s who are called the kings 
of their particular Egbo. Each of the different grades has its 
Egbo day when the Idem, or .spiritual representatives of Egbo, 
are in full control. When the yellow flag floats from the king’s 
house, it is Brass Egbo day. Only those who belong to the very 
highest degrees may then be seen in the streets. During an Egbo 
visitation it would be death for any one not a member of the 
order to venture forth; even members themselves, if their grade 
is lower than that which controls the proceedings for the day, 
would be severely whipped. When a man “meets the parapher- 
nalia of a higher grade of Egbo than that to which he t>elongs, 
he has to act as if he were lame, and limp along past it humbly, 
as if the sight of it had taken all the strength out of him." 
Though the society is in many cases an agent of much oppression, 
it seemingly does not lack its good side. It has jurisdiction over 
all crimes except witchcraft. Its procedure is especially interest- 
ing. A person “with a grievance in a district under Egbo has 
only to rush into the street, look out for a gentleman ronnected 
with the Egbo Society, slap him on the waistcoat place, and tfiat 
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gentleman has then and there at once to dtop any private matter 
of his own he may be engaged in, call together the Grade of Egbo 
he belongs to— there are eleven grades of varying po%cr — ^and 
go into the case. Or, if an Egbo gentleman is not immediately 
get-at-able, the complainant has only to rush to the Egbo House 
— there is one in every town — and beat the Egbo drum, and out 
comes the Elgbo Grade, who have charge for fliat day.*^ The 
offender will then be promptly punished, or the complainant him- 
self, if the offence be trivial. Calabar people who find it neces- 
sary to be absent on a journey, place their property imder the 
protection of Egbo by fastening the badge of the society to their 
houses. A trader, whether a Euro{)ean or an influential Effik, 
usually joins the scKicty and endeavors to reach the higher 
degrees. Lower grades cannot call out Egbo to proceed against 
higher grades ; debtors belonging to such classes *‘flip their 
fingers at lower grade creditors.” But a trader can call out his 
own class of Egbo **and send it against those of his debtors who 
may be of lower grades, and as the Egbo methods of delivering 
its orders to i>ay up consist in placing Egbo at a man's door-way* 
and until it removes itself from the doorway the man dare not 
venture outside his house, it is most successful.” 

Other African societies exhibit functions similar to those of 
Egbo. SifiduHgo of the I^ango tribes is employed for debt- 
collecting purposes. Any man who has a debt outstanding against 
another ‘may complain to the head of the society. The masked 
Sindungo arc then sent out to demand pa>mient. Their simple 
procedure consists in wholesale robbery of the debtor's property 
if the proper sums are not immediately forthcoming. The Zmg- 
beto of Porto Novo constitutes the night police. The young 
men of the upfier class who compose the societ} liave the right 
to arrest any one in town and out of doors after nine o'clock in 
the evening. The organization is a valuable safeguard against 
robberies and incendiary fires. In Lagos, criminals condemned 
to death arc given over to Oro, who is said to devour the bodies : 
their clothes are afterward found entangled in the branches of 
lofty trees. Sometimes the headless corpse of one of these un- 
fortunates is left in the forest on the outskirts of the town ; no 
one would dare to bury it, Ogboni, a powerful society in most 
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parts of the Yoruba country, in Ibadan, is little more than the 
public executioner. Egungun and BelH-paaro have similar 
duties. Nkimba members employ themselves in catching witches. 
At night they fill the village with their cries as they run through 
the deserted streets. Common natives must not be caught outsi<ic 
(he house, but despite this regulation, the simple folk “rejoice 
that there is such an active police against witches, maladies, and 
all misfortunes.’’ 

The problem of maintaining masculine authority over tl»c 
• women is readily solved in .Africa, where the secret societies are 
powwful. An account, by an old writer, of the famous Mumbo 
Jumbo order found among the Mandingocs of the Soudan, fur- 
nishes a good description of the procedure followed by numerous 
other societies: — 

“On the 6th of May, at Night, I was visited by a Mumbo 
Jumbo, an Idol, which is among the Mnndingoes a kind of cun- 
ning Mystery. It is dressed in a long Coat made of the llark of 
Trees, with a Tuft of fine Straw on the Top of it, ami when Uie 
Person wears it, it is about eight or nine l*oot high. This is a 
Thing invented by the Men to keep their Wives in awe. who are 
so ignorant (or at least are obliged to pretend to l>e so) as to 
take it for a Wild Man ; and indee<l no one but what knows it, 
w'ould take it to be a Man. by rea.son of the dismal .Voisc it makes, 
and which but few of the -Natives can manage. It never comes 
abroad but in the Night-time, which makes it have tin* liettcr 
Effect. Whenever the Men have any Dispute with the W'omcn, 
this Mumbo Jumbo is sent for to determine it; which i.s. I may 
say, always in havour of the Men. WhcH^ver is in the Coat, cun 
order the others to do wliat he pleases, cither fight, kill, or make 
Prisoner; but it must be observed, that no one is allowed to come 
armed into its Presence, When the women hear it coming, they 
run away and hide themselves; but if yt>u arc arf|tiainted with 
the Person that has the Coat on. he will semi for them all to come 
and sit down, and sing or dance, as he plea.scs to t>rder them ; ami 
if any refuse to come, he will send the Peofde for them, and then 
whip them. Whenever any one enters into this Society, they 
sweat* in the most solemn manner never to divulge it to any 
Woman, or any Person that is not enter’d into it, which they 
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never allow to Boys under sixteen Ye^ of Age, This thing the 
People swear by, and the Oath is so much observed by them, that 
they reckon as irrevocable, as the Grecians thought Jot e did of, 

old, when he swore by the River Styx There arc very few 

Towns of any Note hut what have got one of these Coats, which 
in the Daytime is fixt upon a large Stick near the Town, where 
it continues till Night, the piopcr Time of using it/ Mungo Park, 
who witnessed the procedure of the society, adds that when a 
woman is to be punished for a real or suspected departure from 
the path of virtue, she '*is stripped naked, tied to a post, and 
severely scourged with Mumbo's rod, amidst the shouts and 
derision of the whole assembly ; and it is remarkable, that the rest 
of the women are the loudest in their cxclaimations on this occa- 
sion «against their unhappy sister/’ 

In the Yoruba villages Oro is the great bugl>ear god. The 
Ogbopii society, whose members arc the personal representatives 
of the god, use the bull-roarer, the voice of Oro, to keep the 
women in subjection. No w^oman may see the bull-roarer and 
live. Governor Moloney says, *T have seen even persons pro- 
fessing to be Christians awe-struck in its presence.” The pres- 
ence of Oro in Yoruba towns brings about an enforced seclusion 
of women from seven o'cliKk in the evening until five o’clock in 
the morning. On the great Oro days women must remain indoors 
from daybreak till noon, Egungun (literally *‘Bones”), another 
Yoruba bugbear, is supposed to be a dead man risen from the 
grave. He is “the whip and the cucking-stool apotheosized/' 
Adult males know that Egungun is a mortal, ''but if a woman 
swears falsely by him, or even says that he is not a tenant of the 
grave, she would lose her life.” Mzvetyi and Nda of Southern 
Guinea tribes arc similar creations of the secret scKieties to keep 
the women in subjection. — Kutton Webster, Primitive Secret 
Societies, 20, (Copyright by The ^lacmillan Co., 1908.) 

THE IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY 

. , . , The Iroquois have furnished an excellent ilkistratioti 
of the manner in which a confederacy is formed by natural growth 
sisted by skillful legislation. Originally emigrants from beyond 
the Mississippi, and probably a branch of the Dakota stock, they 
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, made their way to the valley of the St. Lawrence and set- 
tled themselves near Montreal. Forced to leave this region by 
Jhe hostility of surrounding tribes, they sought the central region 
of New York. Coasting the eastern shore of I.ake Ontario in 
canoes, for their numbers were small, they made their first set- 
tlement at the mouth of the Oswego river, where, according to 
their traditions, they remained for a long period of time. They 
were tiien in at least three distinct tribes, the Mohawks, the On- 
ondagas, and the Senecas. One tribe subsequently established 
. themselves at the head of the Canandaigua lake and became the 
Senecas. Another trilie occupied the Onondaga V'alley and lie- 
came the Onondagas. The third passed eastward and settle<l 
first at Oneida near the site of irtica. from which ]^ace the main 
portion removed to the Mohawk \'alley and became the Mo- 
hawks. Those who remained became the Oneidas. A portion 
of the Onondagas or Senecas settled along the eastern shore 
of the Cayuga lake and became the Cayugas. New York, Iwforc 
its occupation by the Iroquois, seems to have been a part of the 
area of the Algonkin tribes. .According to Irocjuois traditions 
they displaced its anterior inhabitants as they gradually extended 
their settlements eastward to the Hudson, and westward to the 
Genesee. Their traditions further declare that a long period of 
time elapsed after their .settlement in New’ York before the con- 
federacy was formed, during which they made conunon cause 
against their enemies and thus experienced the advantages of the 
federal principle both for aggres.sion and defense. They resided 
in villages, which were usually surrounded with stockades, and 
subsisted upon fish and game, and the products of a limited 
horticulture. In numl>ers they did not at any time exceed 20,000 
souls, if they ever reached that number. Precarious subsistence 
and incessant warfare repressed numbers in all the aboriginal 
tribes, including the \ illage Indians a.s well. The Iroquois were 
enshrouded in the great forests, which then overspread New 
York, against which they had no power to contend. They were 
first discovered A. D. j6o8 Alwut 1675, they attained their 
adminating fx>int when their dominion reached over an area re- 
markably large, covering the greater parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, and portions of Canada north of Lake On- 
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tario. At the time of their discovery they were the h^host rq>- 
resentatives of the Red Race north 6 t New Mexico in intelli- 
gence and advancement, although perhaps inferior to soine of tho 
Gulf tribes in the arts of life. In the extent and quality of their 
mental endowments they must be ranked among the high^t In- 
dians in America 

When the confederacy was formed, about A. D. 1400-1450, 

. . . . the Iroquois in five independent tribes, occupied terri- 
tories contiguous to each other, and spoke dialects of the same 
language which were mutually intelligible. Beside these facts 
certain gentes were common in the several tribes as has been 
shown. In their relations to each other, as separate parts of 
the same gens, these common gentes afforded a natural and en- 
during basis for a confederacy. With these elements existing, 
the formation of a confederacy became a question of intelligence 
and skill. Other tribes in large numbers were standing in pre- 
cisely the same relations in different parts of the continent with- 
out confederating. The fact that the Iroquois tribes accom- 
plished the work affords evidence of their superior capacity. 
Moreover, as the confederacy w'as the ultimate stage of organi- 
zation among the American aborigines its existence would be 
expected in the most intelligent tribes only. 

It is affirmed by the Iroquois that the confederacy was formed 
by a council of wise-men and chiefs of the five tribes which met 
for that purpose on the north shore of Onondaga lake, near the 
site of Syraaise; and that before its session was concluded the 
organization was perfected, and set in immediate operation. At 
their periodical councils for raising up sachems they still e xplain 
its origin as the result of one protracted effort of l^slation. 
It was probably a consequence of a previous alliance for mutual 
defense, the .advantages of which they had perceived and which 
they sought to render permanent. 

The origin of the plan is ascribed to a m3rthical, or. at least, 
traditionary person. Ha-yo-wenf-ha, the Hiawatha of Longfel- 
low’s celebrated poem, who was present at this council and the 
central person in its management. In his communications with 
the council he used a wise-mati of the Onondagas, Do-gd-MO-wr'- 
rfo, as an interpreter and speaker to expound the structure and 
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principles of the proposed confederacy. The same tradition fur- 
ther declares that when the work was accomplished 
ha miraculously disa^Jeared in a white canoe, which arose with 
him in the air and bore him out of their sight. Other prodigies, 
according to this tradition, attended and signalized the formation 
of the confederacy, which is still celebrated among them as a 
masterpiece of Indian wisdom. Such in truth it was ; and it will 
remain in history as a monument of their genius in developing 
gentile institutions. It will also be remembered as an illustra- 
tion of what tribes of mankind have been able to accomplish 
in the art of government while in the Lower Status of barbarism, 
and tinder the disadvantage.^ this condition implies. 

Which of the two persons was the founder of the confederacy 
it is difficult to determine. The silent Ila-yo-uvnt'~ha was, not 
unlikely, a real person of Iroquois lineage ; but tradition has en- 
veloped his character so completely in the sujiernatural that he 
loses his place among them as one of their number. If Hiawatha 
were a real person, Da-gd-no-we'-dd must hold a subordinate 
place; but. if a mythical person invoked for the occasion, then 
to the latter belongs the credit of planning the confederacy. 

The Iroquois affirm that the confederacy as formed by this 
council, with its powers, functions, and nunle of administration, 
has come down to them through many generations to the present 
time with scarcely a change in its internal organization. When 
the Tuscaroras were subse<iuently admitted, their sachems were 
allowed by c<)urte-sy to sit as equals in the general council, but the 
original number of sachems was not increased, and in strictness 
those of the Tuscaroras formed no part of the ruling body. 

The general features of the Iroquois Confederacy may be 
summarized in the following propositions: 

I. The confederacy was a union of Five Trills, competed 
of common gentes, under one government on the basis of equal- 
ity ; each Tribe remaining independent in all matter* pertaining 
to local self-government. 

II. It created a General Council of Sachems, who were 
limited in number, equal in rank and authority, and invested 
with supreme powers over all matters pertaining to the Con- 
federacy. 
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III. Fifty Sachemships were crca ed and named in per- 
petuity in certain gentes of the several Tribes; with power in 
these gentes to fill vacancies as often as they occurred, by Sec- 
tion from among their respective members, and with the further 
power to depose from office for cause; but the right to invest 
these Sachems with office was reserved to the General Councii 

IV. The Sachems of tne Confederacy were also Sachems 
in their resi>ectivc Tribes, and with the Chiefs of these Tribes 
formed the Council of each, which was supreme over all matters 
pertaining to the Tribe exclusively. 

V. Unanimity in the Council of the Confederacy was made 
essential to every public act. 

VI. In the General Council the Sachems voted by Tribes, 
which gave to each Tribe a negative upon the others. 

VIL The Council of each Tribe had power to convene the 
General Council ; but the latter had no power to convene itself. 

Vm. The General Council was o|xmi to the orators of the 
l>eople for the discussion of public questions: but the Council 
alone decided. 

IX. Tlic Confederacy had no chief Executive Magistrate, 
or official head, 

X. Experiencing the necessity for a General Military Com- 
mander they created the office in a dual form, that one might 
neutralize the other. The two principal War-chiefs created were 
made equal in powers. 

These several propositions will be" considered and illustrated, 
but without following the precise form or order in which they 
are stated. 

At the institution of the confederacy fifty permanent sachem- 
ships were created and named, and made perpetual in the gentes 
to which they were assigned. With the exception of two, which 
were filled but once, they have been held by as many different 
persons in succession as generations have passed away between 
that time and the present. The name ol each sachemship is also 
the personal name of each sachem while he holds the office, each 
one in succession taking the name of his predecessor. These 
sachems, when in session, formed the council of the confederacy 
in which the legislative, executive, and judicial powers were 
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vested, although such a discrimination of functions had not come 
to be made. To secure order in the succession, the several gentes 
in which these offices were made hereditary were emiHJwered to 
elect successors from among their respective members when 
vacancies occurred, as elsewhere explained. .'Vs a further meas- 
ure of protection to their own body each sachem, aftftr his elec- 
tion and its confirmation, was invested with his office by a council 
of the confederacy. When thus installed lus name was “taken 
away” and that of the sacliemship was bestowed upon him. By 
this name he was afterwards known among them. They were 
all upon equality in rank, authority, and privileges. 

These sachemships were distributed unequally among the 
five tribes; but without giving to cither a preponderance of 
power; and unequally among the gentes of the last three tribes. 
The Mohawks had nine sachems, the Oncidas nine, the Onon- 
dagas fourteen, the Cayugas ten, and the Senecas eight. This 
was the number at first, and it has remained the miml)er to the 
present time. 

Two of these sachemships have been filknl but once since 
their creation. Hd-yo-zvent’-ha and Da-gd-no-uT -da consentetl 
to take the office among the Mohawk sachems, and. to leave their 
names in the list upon condition that after their demise the two 
should remain thereafter vacant. 7'hey were installed upon these 
terms, and the stipulation has been observed to the present <lay. 
At* all councils for the investiture of sachems their names arc 
still called with the others a^ a tribute of respect to their tnemory. 
The general council, therefore, consisted of but forty-eight 
members. 

Each sachem had an assistant sachem, who was elected by 
the gens of his principal from among its members, and who was 
installed with the .same forms and ceremonies. Me was styled 
an “aid.” It was his duty to stand behind his superior on all 
occasions of ceremony, to act as his messenger, and in general 
to be subject to his directions. It gave to the aid the (ffike of 
chief, and rendered probable his election as the successor of bis 
principal after the decease of the latter. In their figurative 
language these aids of the sachems were styled “Braces in the 
Long House,” which synilwlized the confederacy. 
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The names bestowed upon the original sachems became the 
names of their resi>ective successors iit perpetuity. For eacample, 
upon the demise of Ga-ne-o-di'^yo, one of the eight Seneca 
sachems, his successor would be elected by the Turtie gens in 
which this sachemsh’p was hereditary, and when raised up by 
the general council he would receive this name, in place of his 
own, as a part of the ceremony. On several different occasions 
I have attended their councils for raising up s^achems both at the 
Onondaga and Seneca reservations, and witnessed the ceremonies 
herein referred to. Although but a shadow of the old confed- 
eracy now remains, it is fully organized with its complement of 
sachems and aids, with the exception of the Mohawk tribe w^hich 
removed to Canaria alxnit 1775. Whenever vacancies occur their 
[daces are filled, and a general council is convened to install the 
new sachems and their aids. The present Iroquois are also per- 
fectly familiar with the structure and principles Oi the ancient 
confederacy. 

For all purposes of tribal government the five tribes were 
independent of each other. Their territories were separated by 
fixed boundary lines, and their tribal interests were distinct. The 
eiglit Seneca sachems, in conjunction with the other Seneca 
chiefs, formed the council of the tribe by which its affairs were 
administered, leaving to each of the other tribes the same control 
over their sejiaraie interests. As an organization the tribe was 
neither weakened nor impaired by the confederate compact. 
Each was in vigorous life within its appropriate sphere, presenting 
some analogy to our own states within an embracing republic. 
It is worthy of remembrance that the Iroquois commended to 
our forefathers a union of the colonies similar to their own as 
early as 1755. They saw in the common interests and common 
speech of the several colonies the elements for a confederation, 
which was as far as their vision was able to penetrate. 

The tribes occupied positions of entire equality in the con- 
federacy in rights, pririleges, and obligations. Such special im- 
munities as were granted to erne or another indicate no intention 
to establish an unequal compact, or to concede unequal privileges. 
There were organic provisions apparently investing particular 
tribes with superior power; as, for example, the Onotidagas 
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were allowed fourteen sachems and the Senecas but eight; 
and a larger body of sachems would naturally exercise a stronger 
influence in council than a smaller. But in this case it gaire no 
additional power, bec*iuse the sachems of each trit>c had an 
e<]ual voice in forming a decision, and a negative uixm the others, 
AVhen in council they agreed by tribes, and unanimity^in opinion 
was essential to every public act.- The Onondagas were made 
“Keepers of the Wampum,*^ and “Keepers of the Council Brand/' 
the Mohawks, “Receivers of Tribute” from subjugated tril>es, 
and the *Senecas “Keepers of the Door*’ of the L-ong House. 
These and some other similar provisions were nm<le for the 
common advantage. 

The cohesive principle of the confederacy did not spring ex- 
clusively from the benefits of an alliance for mutual protection, 
but had a deeper foundation in the lx>nd of kin. The confederacy 
rested the tribes ostensibly, but primarily upon common 

gentes. All the members of the same gens, whether Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, or Senecas, were brothers anil 
sisters to each other in virtue of their descent from the same 
common ancestor; and they recognized each other as such with 
the fullest cordiality. When they met the first irujuiry was the 
name of each other s gens, and next the immediate f>cdigrec of 
their respective sachems; after which they were usually able to 
find, under their peculiar system of consanguinity, the relation- 
ship in which they stoo<l to each other. Three of the gentes, 
namely, ihe W'c^lf, Ikrar and Turtle, were common to the first 
tribes; these and three others w^ere common to three trilies. 
In effect the Wolf gens, through the division of an origtiul 
tribe into five, was now in five ilivisions, one of w^hich 
was in each tribe. It was the same with the Bear and the Turtle 
gentes. The Deer, .Snipe and Hawk getites were common to 
the Senecas, Cayugas and Onondagas. Between the separated 
parts of each gens, although its members sjxike different dialects 
of the same language, there existed a fraternal connection which 
linked the nations together with indissoluble IkwhIs, When the 
Mohawk of the Wolf gens recognized an Onei<la, Onondaga, 
Cayuga or Seneca of the same gens as a brother, and when the 
members of the other divided gentes did the same^ the relation- 
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ship was not ideal, but a fact founded upon consatin^ttsiiity, and 
upon faith in an assured lineage older than their diakets and 
coeval with their unity as one people. In the estim ition of an 
Iroquois every meiiioer of his gens in whatever tribe was as 
certainly a kinsman as an own brother. This cross-relationship 
between fffcrsons of the same gens in the different tribes is still 
preserved and recognized among them in all its original force. 
It explains the tenacity with which the fragments of the old 
confederacy still cling together. If either of the five tribes had 
seceded from the confederacy it would have severed the bond of 
kin, although this would have been felt but slightly. But had they 
fallen into collision it would have turned the gens of the Wolf 
against their gentile kindred, Bear against Bear, in a word brother 
against brother. The history of the Iroquois demonstrates the 
reality as well as persistency of the bond of kin, and the fidelity 
with which it was respected. During the long period through 
which the confederacy endured, they never fell into anarchy, 
nor ruptured the organization. The **Long House’" 
soie) was made the symbol of the confederacy; and they styled 
themselves the “People of the Long House” (H o-de'-na-sati-nee} , 

The valley of Onondaga, as the scat of the central tribe, and 
the place wdiere the Council Brand w^as supposed to be perpetually 
burning, w^as the usual though not the exclusive place for holding 
the councils of the confederacy. In ancient times it was sum- 
moned to convene in the autumn of each year; but puUic exi- 
gencies often rendered its meeting more frequent. Each tribe had 
power to summon the council, and to appoint the time and place 
of meeting at the council-house of either tribe, when circum- 
stances rendered a change from the usual place at Onondaga 
desirable. But the council had no powder to convene itself. 

Originally the principal object of the council w^as to raise up 
sachems to fill vacancies in the ranks of the ruling body occa- 
sioned by death or deposition; but it transacted all other boriness 
which concerned the common welfare. In coarse of time, as they 
multiplied in numbers and their intercourse with foreign tribes 
became more extended, the council fell into three distinct kiiids^ 
w^hich may be distinguished, as Civil, Mourning and Religioiis. 
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Tlie firM: declared war and made peace, sent and received em- 
bassies, entered into treaties with foreign tribes, regulated the 
affairs of subjugated tribes, and took all needful measures to 
promote the general welfare. The second raised up sachems and 
invested them with office. It received the name of Mourning 
Council because the first of its ceremonies was the lament for 
the deceased ruler whose vacant place was to be filled. The third 
was held for the observance of a general religious festival. It 
was made an occasion for the confederated tribes to unite under 
tlie auspices of a general council in the observance of general 
religious rites. But as the Mourning Council was attended with 
many of the same ceremonies it came, in time, to an.5vver for both. 
It is now the only council they hold, as the civil |x>wers of the 
confederacy terminated with the supremacy over them of the 
state. 

Invoking the patience of the reader, it is necessary to enter 
into some details with respect to the mode of transacting busi- 
ness at the Civil and Mounung Councils. In no other way can 
the archaic condition of society under gentile institutions be so 
readily illustrated. 

If an overture was made to the confederacy by a foreign 
tribe, it might be done through either of the five tril>es. It 
was the prerogative of the council of the tribe addressed to de- 
termine whether the affair was of sufficient importance to require 
a council of the confederacy. .After reaching an affirmative con- 
clusion, a herald was sent to the nearest trit>es in position, on the 
east and on the west, with z bell of wampum, which amiainetl 
a message to the effect that a civil council ( Ho-de-os^'-seh) would 
meet at such a place and time, and tor such an object, each of 
which was specified. It was the duty of the tril>e receiving the 
mes-sage to forward it to tlie trilje next in position, until the noti- 
fication was made complete.' No council ever assembled unless 
it was .summoned under the prescril>ed forms. 

*A civil cotmei], whicli might lie calM hy eithet nitlow, was tWUAtly 
summoned and opened in the following tnantter: If, for example* the 
Onondaga* made the call, they would fend herald* to the Oneida* on the 
tmt, and the Caytsgas on the wcm of them, with belt* containing an Invita- 
tion to meet at the Onondaga rouncil-grov^e on inch a day of *ndb i woon, 
for purpoae* which were al*o namcdL It would then become the duty of the 
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When the sachems met in council, at the time and place 
appointed, and the usual reception ceremony had been performed, 
they arranged themselves in two divisions and seated them- 
selves upon opposite sides of the colmcal-fire. Upon one side 
were the Mohawk, •<''nondaga, and Seneca sachems. The tribes 
they represented were, when in council, brother tribes to each 
other and father tribes to the other two. In like manner their 
.sachems were brothers to each other and fathers to those 
opposite. They constituted a phratry of triljes and of sachems, by 
an extension of the principle which united gentes in a' phratry. 
On the opposite side of the fire were the Oneida and Cayuga, 
and, at a latter day, the Tuscarora sachems. The tribes they rep- 
resented were brother tribes to each other, and son tribes to the 
opjxtsite three. Their sachems al.so were brothers to each other, 


Ca>*\iga# to tend the same notification to the Senecas, and of the Oneidas to 
notify the Mohawks. H the council was to meet for peaceful purposes, then 
each sachem was to bring with him a bundle of fagots of white cedar, typical 
of peace; if for warlike objects then the fagots were to be of red cedar, 
emblematical of war. 

At the day appointed the sachems of the several nations, with their 
followers, w’ho usually arrived a day or two before and remained encamped 
at a distance, were received in a formal manner by the Onondaga sachems 
at the rising of the sun. They marched in separate processions from their 
camps to the council-grove, each bearing his skin robe and bundle of fagots, 
where the Onondaga sachems awaited them with a concourse of people. The 
sadicms then foniied themselves into a circle, an Onondaga sachem, who by 
appointment acted as master of the ceremonies, occupying the side tow^ard 
the rising sun. At a signal they marched round the circle moving by the 
north. It may be here observed that the rim of the circle toward the north 
is called the **cold side,"' (o-to'-w^a-ga) ; that on the west **ihe side toward 
the setting sun," (he-ga-kwas'-gwii); that on the south “the side of the high 
sun,*' (cn-de-ih^-kwa) ; and that on the east **the side of the rising sun,’* 
(t’-ka-grit-ka$'*gwa). After inarching three times around on the circle single 
file, the head and foot of the column being joined, the leader stopped on 
the rising sun side, and deposited before him his bundle of fagots. In 
this he was followed by the others, one at a time, followed by the north, 
thus forming an inner circle of fagots. After this each sachem spread his 
skin robe in the same order, and sat down upon it, cross-legged, behiiid 
his bundle of fagots, with his assistant sachem standing behind him. The 
master of the ceremonies, after a momenfs pause, arose, drew from hit 
pouch two pieces of dry wood and a piece of punk with which he proceeded 
to strike fire by friction. When ire was thus obtained, he stepped withist 
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and sons of those in the opposite division. They formed a 
second tribal phratry. As the Oneidas were a subdivision of 
the Mohawks, and the Cayugas a subdivision of the Onondagas 
or Senecas, they were in reality junior tribes; whence their rela- 
tion of seniors and juniors, and the application of the phratric 
principle. When the tribes are named in council the Mohawks 
by precedence are mentioned first. Their tribal epithet was “The 
Shield” (Da-gti-e-o'-dd). The Onondagas came next under the 
epdthet of “Name- Bearer” (Ho-de-san-no’-ge-td) , because they 
had been'af^inted to select and name the fifty original sachems.* 
Next in wder of precedence were the Senecas, under the epithet 
of “Door-Keeper” {Ho-mn-ne-ho'-ont). They were made per- 
petual keepers of the western door of the Long House. The 

the circle and set fire to bis own bundle, and then to each of the others in 
the order in which they were laid. When they were well ignited, and at a 
signal from the master of the ceremonies, the sachems arose and marched 
three times around the Burning Circle, going as before by the north* Each 
turned from time to time as he walked, so as to expose all sides of hit 
person to the wanning influence of the fires. This typified that they warmed 
their affections for each other in order that they might transact the business 
of the council in friendship and unity. They then reseated themselves each 
upon his own robe. After this the master of the ceremoni^ again rising to 

his feet, filled and lighted the pipe of peace from hts own fire. Oimwing 

three whiffs, one after the other, he blew the first toward the xenith. the 
second toward the ground, and the third toward the sun. By the first act 

he returned thanks to the Great Spirit for the preservation of his life during 

the past year, and for being permitted to be present at this counciL By the 
second, he returned thanks to hii Mother, the Earth, for her various pro- 
ductions which had ministered to his sostenance. And by the third, he 
returned thanks to the Son for hit never- failing light, ever shining upon alL 
These words wore not repeated, hot such is the purport of the acts them- 
selves. He then passed the pipe to the first upon his right toward the north, 
who repeated the same ceremonies, and then passed it to the next, and so 
on around the burning drcle. The ceremony of smoking the cahsmei also 
signified that they pledged to each other their faith, their friendship, and 
their honor. 

These ceremonies completed the opening of the council, which was then 
declared to be ready for the business upon which it had been convened. 

* Tradition declares that the Onondagas deputed a wise*ntan to visit the 
territories of the tribes and select and name the new sachems ss ciretttn- 
stances should prompt: which explains the unequal distribution of the 
office among the several gctites, ^ 
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Otieidas, under the epithet of “Great Trte“ {Ne-m**de-0ftrda^- 
go-war) f and the Cayugas^ under that of “Great Pipe’' (S^-nw/- 
ho-gwar-to-war) ^ were named fourth and fifth. The Tnsca- 
roras, who came late into the confederacy, w^erc named last, 
and had no distinguishing epithet. Fonns, such as these, were 
more important in ancient society than we would be apt to 
suppose. 

It was customary for the foreign tril>c to be represented at 
the council by a delegation of wise-men and chiefs, who bore 
their proposition and presented it in person. After thb council 
was formally opened and the delegation introduced, one of the 
sachems made a short address, in the course of which he 
thanked the Great Spirit for sparing their lives and permitting 
them to meet together; after which he informed the delegation 
that the council was prepared to hear from them upon the 
affair for which it had convened. One of the delegates then 
submitted their proposition in form, and sustained it by such 
arguments as he was able to make. Careful attention was given 
by the members of the council that they might clearly compre- 
hend the matter in hand. After the ad<lress w^as omduded, 
the delegation withdrew from the council to await at a distance 
the result of its deliberations. It then became the duty of the 
sachems to agree upon an answer, which was reached through the 
ordinary routine of debate and consultation. When a decision 
had l)een made, a speaker w'as appointed to communicate the 
answer of the council, to receive which the delegation were re- 
called. The speaker was usually chosen from the tribe at whose 
instance the council had been convened. It was customary for 
him to review the w^hole subject in a formal speech, in the 
course of which the acceptance, in w^hole or in part, or the re- 
jection of the proposition were announced with the reasons 
therefor. Where an agreement was entered upon, belts of wam- 
pum were exchanged as evidence of its terms. With these pro- 
ceedings the council terminated. 

“This belt preserves my words" was a cotninon remark of 
an Iroquois chief in council. He then delivered the bdt as 
the evidence of what he had said. Several such belts would be 
given in the course of a negotiation to the opposite party. In 
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the reply of the latter a belt would be returned for each propo- 
sitioti accepted. The Iroc|iiois cxj)ericn€ed the necessity for 
an exact record of some kind of a proposition involving their 
faith and honor in its execution, and they devised this method 
to i^ace it beyond dispute. 

Unanimity among the sachems was required upon all public 
(lueslions, and essential to the validity of every public act. It 
was a fundamental law of the corf fede racy.® They adopted a 
method for ascertaining the opinions of the members of (he 
council which dispensed with the necessity of casting votes. 
Moreover, they were entirely unacquainted with the principle of 
majorities and minorities in the action of a>tmcils. They voted 
in council by tribes, an<l the sachems of each tribe were required 
to be of one mind to form a decision. Recognizing unanimity 
as a necessary principle, the fuunder.s of the confederacy divided 
the sachems of each tribe into classes as a means for its attain- 
ment [Morgan illustrates this divisitm by a table, page 130.] 
No sachem was allowed to express ati opinion in council in the 
nature of a vote until he had first agreed with the sachem or 
sachems of his class ujx>n the opinion to be expressed, and had 
been appointed to act as s)>eaker for the class. Thus the eight 
Seneca sachems being in four classes could have but four opin^ 
ions, and the ten Cayuga sachems, being in the same number of 
classes, could have but four. In this manner the sachems in 
each class were first brought to unanimity among themselves. 
A cross'Con saltation was then held l>ctween the four sachems 
appointed to speak for the four classes; and when they had 
agreed, they designated one of their mimlier to express their 
resulting opinion, which was the answer of their tribe. When the 
sachems of the several tril>es had, by this ingenious method, be- 

* At the begiriiUng of the Amcrioin revolution the Irtw|iioiii were lanelile 
to agree upon a declaration of war against our confederacy for want of 
unaniniity in counciL A number of the Oneida tacliciiif nwtialed the pro|M>* 
sition and finally refuaefl their conwnt, A» ncntrality wia isnpoitiMc with 
the Mohawk# and the Seneca# were detetmined to fight, ft wa# tesolred 
that each irilie might engage in the war iifmo it# own rtj^iiiiihilily, or 
remain netural The war againti the Erie*, agAtn«t the Ni!nUr*l Natimi aiwl 
Suscttiehannock#, and the *evcral war* agatntt the French, were fisolvfd 
upon in general council. Our ''oloijiijil record# arc largely Sllcd witli fiM^ gntia ■ 
tion# with the Irocjuoi# coi!fe<kiaC|» 
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cmne of one mind separately, it remained to compare llmr sev- 
eral oinnions, and if they agreed the decisicm of tlie council 
was made. If they failed of agreemmt the measure was de- 
feated, and the council was at an end. The five persons appmnted 
to express the decisicm of the five tribes may possibly expiiun 
the appointment and the functions of the six electors, so called, in 
the Aztec confederacy, which will be noticed elsewhere. 

By this method of g.^ining assent the equality and inde- 
pendence of the several tribes were recognized and preserved. 
If any sachem w’as obdurate or unreasonable, influences were 
brought to bear upon him, through the preponderating senti- 
ment, which he cendd not well resist; so that it seldom hap- 
l)ened that inconvenience or detriment resulted from their ad- 
herence to the rule. Whenever alt efforts to procure unanim- 
ity had failed, the whole matter was laid aside because further 
action had become impossible. 

The induction of new sachems into office was an event of 
great interest to the people, and not less to the sachems who re- 
tained thereby some control over the introduction of new mem- 
bers into their body. To perform the ceremony of raising up 
sachems the general council was primarily instituted. It w-as 
named at the time, or came afterwards to be called, the Moumii^ 
Council (H cn-nun-du-nuh’-seh,) because it embraced the twofold 
object of lamenting the death of the departed sachem and of in- 
.stalling his successor. Upon the death of a sachem, the tribe in 
which the loss liad occurred had power to summon a general 
council, and to name the time and place of its meeting. » A 
herald was sent out with a belt of wampum, usually the official 
belt of the deceased sachem given to him at his installation, 
which conveyed this laconic message; — “the name” (mentioning 
that of the late ruler) “calls for a council.” It also announced 
the day and place of convocation. In some cases the t^ficial 
belt of the sachem was sent to the central council-fire at Onon- 
daga immediately after his burial, as a notification of his demise, 
and the time for holding the council was determined afterwards. 

The Mourning Council, with the festivities which followed 
the investiture of sachems possessed remarkable attractions for 
the Iroquois. They flocked to its attendance from the most dis- 
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tant localities with xeal and enthusiasm. It was opened and 
conducted with many forms and ceremonies, and usually lasted 
five days. The first was devoted to the prescribed ceremony 
of lamentations for the deceased sachem, which, as a religious 
act, commenced at the rising of the sun. At this time the sachems 
of the tribe, with whom the council was held, marched out fol- 
lowed by their tribesmen, to receive formally the sachems and 
people of the other tribes, who had arrived before and remained 
encamped at some distance waiting for the a|>pointed day. After 
exchangfng greetings, a procession was formed and the lament 
was dianted in verse, with responses, by the united tribes, as 
they marched from the place of reception to the place of council. 
The lament, wnth the responses in chorus, was a tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of the departed sachem, in which not only his 
gens, but his tribe, and the confederacy itself participated. It 
was certainly a more delicate testimonial of respect and affection 
than would have been expected from a barbarous i>cople. This 
ceremonial, with the opening of the council, concluded the first 
day’s proceedings. On the second day, the installation ceremony 
commenced, and it usually lasted into the f«>urth. The sachems 
of the several tribes seated themselves in tw*o divisions, as at 
the civil council. When the sachem to be rai$e<I up l>eionged to 
either of the three senior tribes the ceremony was performed 
by the sachems of the junior tribes, and the new sachem was in- 
stalled as a father. In like manner, if he belonged to either of 
the three hinior tribes the ceremony was performed by the 
sachems of the senior tribes, and the new sachem was installed 
as a son. These special circumstances are mentioned to show 
the peculiar character of their social an<i governmental life. 
To the Iroquois these fonns and figures of sf>ecch were full of 
sigpaificancc. 

Among other things, the ancient wampum Indts, into which 
the structure and principles of the confederacy ‘‘had \3ten talked/’ 
to use their expression, were prmhiced and read or interpreted 
for the instruction of the newly inducted sachem. A wise-maft, 
not necessarily one of the sachems, ttxik these belts one after the 
other and walking to and fro between the two divisiofit of 
sachems, read from them the facts which they recorded. Ac^ 
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cording to the Indian conception, these belts can tcU by means 
of an interpreter, the exact rule, provision of transaction 
talked into them at the time, and of which they weye the ex- 
clusive record. A strand of wampum consisting of strings of 
purple and white shell beads, or a belt woven with figures formed 
by beads of different colors, operated on the principle of asso- 
ciating a particular fact wi h a particular string or figure ; thus 
giving a serial arrangement to the facts as well as fidelity to the 
memory. These strands and belts of wampum were the only 
visible records of the Iroquois; but they required those trained 
interpreters who could draw from their strings and figures 
the records locked up in their remembrance. One of the Onon- 
daga sachems (Ho-no-w€-nd^4o) was made ‘‘Keeper of the Wam- 
pum,*' and two aids were raised up with him who were required 
to be versed in its interpretation as well as the sachem. The 
interpretation of these several belts and strings brouglit out, 
in the address of the wise*man. a connected account of the oc- 
currences at the formation of the confederacy. The tradition 
was repeated in full, and fortified in its essential parts by ref- 
erence to the record contained in these belts. Thus the council 
to raise up sachems became a teaching council, which maintained 
in perpetual freshness in the minds of the Iroquois the structure 
and principles of the confederacy, as well as the history of its 
formation. These proceedings occupied the council until noon 
each day: the afternoon being devoted to games and amuse- 
ments. At twilight each day a dinner in common was served 
to the entire body in attendance. It consisted of soup and boiled 
meat cocrfccd near the council-house, and served directly from 
the kettle in wooden bowls, trays, and ladles. Grace was said 
l)efore (he feast commenced. It was a prolonged exclamation 
by a single person on a high shrill note, falling down in ca- 
dences into stillness, followed by a response in chorus by the 
f)eoplc. The evenings were devoted to the dance. With these 
ceremonies, continued for several tlays, and with the festivities 
that followed, their sachems were inducted into office. 

By investing their sachems with office through a general 
council, the framers of the confederacy had in view the three- 
fold object of a perpetual succession in the gens, the benefits 
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of a fret election among its members, and a fiwi siipcrvitioii of 
the choice through the ceremony of investiture. To raider the 
latter effective it should carry with it the power to reject the 
nominee. Whether the right to invest was purely functional, 
or carried with it the riglit to exclude, I am unable to state. 
No case of rejection is mentioned. The scheme adopted by the 
Iroquois to nmintain a ruling body of sachems may claim, in 
several respects, the merit of originality, as well as of adapta- 
tion to their condition. In fonn an oligarchy, taking this icnn 
in its best sense, it was yet a representative democracy of the 
archaic tyj>e. A |X)w^erful popular element jiervaded the whole 
organism and influenced its action. It is seen in the right of 
the gentes to elect and dejxise their sachems and chiefs, in the 
right of the people to be heard in council through orators of 
their owm selection, and in the voluntary system in the military 
service. In this and the next succcefling ethnical fiericMl demo- 
cratic principles were the vital clement of gentile society. 

The Iroquois name for a sachem I 7/o-ytir-«a .eo'-Ti’or), which 
signifies *’a counselor of the fieople/' was singularly appropriate 
to a nder in a species of free democracy. It not imly defines 
the office well, but it also suggests the analogous designation of 
the inemlxrs of the Greciai; council of chiefs. The Grecian 
chiefs were styled ‘councilors of the })eoj>le." From the nature 
and tenure of the cjfficc among the IrtK|uois tlic sachems were not 
masters ruling bv inilependent riglit, but representatives hidding 
from the gentes liy free election. It is worthy of notice that an 
office which originated in savagery, and continued through the 
three sul>-|>eri<Kls of barbarism, should reveal so much of its 
archaic character among the Greeks after the gentile organiita- 
lion had carried this |H)rtiori of the human family to the confines 
of civilization. It shows further how deeply inwrought in the 
human mind the principle of democracy had ticcame under 
gentilism. 

The designation for a chief of the second grade, HehMhHO’- 
uki'-HC, ‘*an elevated name/' indicates an appreciation by bar- 
barians of the ordinary motives for jiersoiial ambition. It also 
reveals the sameness of the nattire of man, whether high up or 
low down upon the rounds of the lailder of i^rogrcsf. The 
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celebrated orators, wise-men and war-duefs of die Iroquois 
were chiefs of the second grade almost without excepticm. One 
reason for this may be foimd in the organic proviuon which 
confined the duties of the sachem to the affairs of peace. An- 
other may have been to exclude from the ruling body their 
ablest men, lest their ambitious aims should disturb its action. 
As the office of chief was bestowed in reward of merit, it fell 
necessarily upon their ablest men. Red-Jacket, Brandt, Garan- 
gula, Complanter, Farmer’s Brother, Frost, Johnson, and otiter 
well known Iroquois, were chiefs as distinguished from ^chems. 
None of the long lines of sachems have become distinguished in 
American annals, with the exception of Lc^n, Handsome Lake, 
and at a recent day, Ely S. Parker. The remainder have left no 
remembrance behind them extending beyond the Iroquois. 

At the time the confederacy was formed To~do~dS~ho was 
the most prominent and influential of the Onondaga chiefs. His 
accession to the plan of a confederacy, in which he would ex- 
perience a diminution of power, was regarded as highly meri- 
torious. He was raised up as one of the Onondaga sachems and 
his name placed first in the list Two assistant sachems were 
raised up with him to act as his aids and to stand behind him 
on public occasions. Thus dignified, this sachemship has since 
been regarded by the Iroquois as the most illustrious of the 
forty-eight, from the services rendered by the first To-do-da'-ho. 
The circumstance was early seized upon by the inquisitive col- 
onists to advance the person who held this office to the position 
of king of the Iroquois : but the misconception was refuted, and 
the institutions of the Iroquois were relieved of the burden of 
an impossible feature. In the general council he sat among his 
equals. The confederacy had no chief executive magistrate. 

Under a confederacy of tribes the office of general (Hos- 
gii-a-geh'-da-go-tva), “Great War Soldier," makes its first appear- 
ance. Cases would now arise when the several tribes in their 
confederate capacity would be engaged in war; and the neces- 
sity for a general commander to direct the movements of the 
united bands would be felt. The introduction of this c^ke as 
a permanent feature in the government was a great event in 
the history of human progress. It was the beginning of a dif- 
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ferentiation of the military from the civil power, which, when 
completed, changed essentially the eadternal manifestation of the 
gfovemment. But even in later stages of progfress, when the 
military spirit predominated, the essential character of the gov- 
ernment was not changed. Gentilism arrested usurpation. With 
the rise of the office of general, the government was gradually 
changed from a government of cme power, into a government of 
two powers. The functions of government became, in course of 
time, co-ordinated between the two. This new office was the 
germ of* that of a chief executive magistrate ; for out of the gen- 
eral came the king, the emperor, and the president, as elsewhere 
suggested. The office sprang from the military necessities of 
society, and had a logical development. For this reason its first 
appearance and subsequent growth have an important place in 
this discussion. In the course of this volume I shall attempt to 
trace the progp’essive development of this office, from the Great 
War Soldier of the Iroquois through the Teutcli of the .Aztecs, to 
the Basilcus of the Grecian and the Rex of the Roman tribes; 
among all of whom, through three successive ethnical periods, 
the office was the same, namely, that of a general in a military 
democracy. .Among the Iroquois, the Aztecs, and the Rcamuis 
the office was elective, or confirmative, by a constituency. Pre- 
sumptively, it was the same among the Greeks of the traditionary 
|)eriod. It is claimed that the office of basileus among the Gre- 
cian tribes in the Homeric period was hereditary from father 
to son. This is at least doubtful. It is such a w’ide and total 
departure from the original tenure of the office as to require 
positive evidence to establish the fact. An election, or con- 
firmation by a constituency, would still be nccc.ssary under gentile 
institutifflis. If in numerous instances it were known that 
the office had ]>assed from father to stm this might have sug- 
gested the inference of hereditary succession, now adopted a< 
historically true, while succession in this form did not exist 
Unfortunately, an intimate knowledge of the organization and 
usages of society in the traditionar>’ period is altogether want- 
ing. Great principles of huiruui action furnish the safest guide 
when their operation must have been necessary. It is far more 
probable that hereditar) succession, when it first came in, was 
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established by force, than by the free consent of the people; 
and that it did not exist among the Grecian tribes in the Homeric 
period. 

When the Iroqnois confederacy w'as formed, or soon after tiiat 
event, two perman«*nt war-chiefships were created and named, 
and both were assigned to the Seneca tribe. One of them 
(Ta-wan'-ne-ars, signifying needle-breaker) was made hereditary 
in the Wolf, and the other (So-no’-so-mi, signifying great oyster 
shell) in the Turtle gens. The reason assigned for giving them 
both to the Senecas was the greater danger of attack at the west 
end of their territories. They were elected in the same manner 
as the sachems, were raised up by a general council, and were 
equal in rank and power. Another account states that they 
were created later. They discovered immediately after the con- 
federacy was formed that the structure of the Long House was 
incomplete because there were no officers to execute the military 
commands of the confederacy. A council was convened to 
remedy the omission, which established the two perpetual war- 
chiefs named. .\s general commanders they had charge of tlie 
military affairs of the confederacy, and the command of its joint 
forces when united m a general expedition. Governor Black- 
snake, recently deceased, held tlie office first named, thus showing 
that the succession has been regularly maintained. The creation 
of two principal war-chiefs instead of one, and with equal powers, 
argues a subtle and calculating policy to prevent the domination 
of a single man even in their military affairs. They did without 
experience precisely as the Romans did in creating two consuls 
instead of one, after they had abolished the office of rex. Two 
consuls would balance the military power between them, and 
prevent either from , becoming supreme. Among the Iroquois 

this office never became influential — Lewis H. Mokgan, 

Ancient Society, 124-48. (Copyright by Henry Holt & Co., 1877.) 

WYANDOT GOVERNMENT 

In the social organization of the Wyandots four groups are 
recognized— the family, the gens, the phratry, and the tribk 

The family, as the term is here used, is nearly synonymous 
with the household. It is composed of the perstms who occupy 
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one lodge, or, in their permanent wigwams, one section of a com- 
munal dwelling. These permanent dwellings are constructed in 
an oblong form, of poles interwoven with bark. The fire is 
placed in line along the center, and is usually built for two fam- 
ilies, one occupying the place on each side of the fire. The head 
of the family is a woman. 

The gens is an organixeJ body of consanguineal kindred in 
the female line. “The woman carries the gens,” is the fonnulated 
statenxnt by which a Wyandot expresses the idea that descent is 
in the female line. Each gens has the name of some anim^, the 
ancient of such animal being its tutelar god. Up to the time that 
the tribe left Ohio, eleven gentes were recognized, as follows : 

Deer, Bear, Highland Turtle (striped). Highland Turtle 
(black), Mud Turtle, SnMX)th Large Turtle, Hawk, Beaver, Wolf. 
Sea Snake, and Porcupine. 

In speaking of an individual he is said to be a wolf, a bear, 
or a deer as the case may be, meaning thereby that he belongs 
to that gens ; but in speaking of the body of people comprising a 
gens, they are said to be relatives of the wolf, the bear, or the 
deer, as the case may be. 

There is a body of names belonging to each gens, so that each 
person’s name indicates the gens to which he belongs. These 
names are derived from the characteristics, habits, attitudes, or 
mythologic stories connected with the tutelar god. 

There are four phratrics in the tribe, the three gentes Bear, 
Deer, and Striped Turtle constituting the first; the Highland 
Turtle, Black Turtle, and Smooth I,arge Turtle the second; the 
Hawk, Beaver, and Wolf the third, and the .^'ea Snake and Porcu- 
pine the fourth. 

This unit in their organization has a mythologic basis, and 
is chiefly used for religious purposes, in the preparation of medi- 
cines, and in festivals and games. 

The eleven gentes, as four phratrics, constitute the tribe. 

Each gens is a body of consai^ineal kindred in the female 
line, and each gens is allied to other gentes by consanguineal kin- 
ship through the male line, and by affinity through marriage. 

To be a member of a tribe it is necessary to be a mendter of 
a gens ; to be a member of a gens it is necessary to belong to some 
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family ; and to belong to a family a person must have been born 
in the family so that his kinship hi rect^ized, or he must be 
adopted into a family and liecome a son, brother, or seme definite 
relative ; and this artificial relationship gives him the same stand- 
ing as actual relationship in the family, in the gens, in the phratry, 
and in the tribe. 

Thus a tribe is a body of kindred. 

Of the four groups thus described, the gens, the phratry, and 
the tribe constitute the series of organic units; the family, or 
household as here described, is not a unit of the gens of phratry, 
as two gentes are represented in each — the father must belong to 
one gens, and the mother and her children to another. 

Society is maintained by the establishment of government; for 
rights must be recognized and duties performeil. 

In this tribe there is found a complete differentiation of the 
military from the civil government. 

The civil government inheres in a system of councils and 
chiefs. * 

In each gens there is a council, composed of four women, 
callefl y u-wai-yu-tca' -tta. These four women councillors splect 
a chief of the gens trom its male members — that is, from tlteir 
brothers and sons. This gentile chief is the head of the gentile 
council. 

The council of the tribe is cimiposed of the a§^egated gentile 
councils. The tribal council, therefore, is composed one-fifth of 
men and four-fifths of women. 

The sachem of the tribe, or tribal chief, is chosen by the 
chiefs of the gentes. 

There is sometjjnes a grand council of the gens, composed of 
the councilors of thorgens proj>er and all the heads of hou.selKdds 
and leading men — ^brothers and sons. 

There is also sometimes a grand council of the tribe, com- 
posed of the council of the tribe proper and the heads of house- 
holds of the tribe, and all the leading men of the tribe. 

These grand councils are convened for special purposes. 

The four women councillors of the gens are chosen by the 
heads of households, themselves being women. There is no 
formal electimt, but frequent discussion is had over the matter 
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from time to time, in which a sentiment grows up with the gens 
and throughout the tribe that, in the event of the death of any 
councillor, a certain person will take her place. 

In this manner there is usually one, two, or more potential 
coimcillors in each gens who are expected to attend all the meet- 
ings of the council, though they take no j>art in tjie deliberations 
and Ixave no vote. 

'When a w^oman is installed as councillor a feast is prepared 
by the gens to which she belongs, and to this feast all the mem- 
bers of the tribe are invited. The woman is painted and dressed 
in her best attire and the sachem of the tribe places upon her 
head the gentile chaplet of feathers, and announces in a formal 
manner to the assembled guests that the woman has been chosen 
a councillor. The ceremony is followed by feasting and dan- 
cing, often continued late into the night* 

The gentile chief is chosen by the council women after con- 
sultation with the other women and men of the gens. Often the 
gentile chief is a potential chief through a period of probation. 
During this time he attends the meetings of the council, but takes 
no part in -the deliberations, and has no vote. 

At his installation, the council women invest him with an 
elaborately ornamented tunic, {>Iace u|xm his head a chaplet of 
feathers, and paint the gentile totem on his face. The sachem of 
the tribe then announces to the people that the man has been 
made chief of the gens, and a<lmitted to the council. This is 
also followed by a festival. 

The sachem of the tribe is selected by the men belonging to 
the council of the tribe, h'ormerly the sachemship inhered in 
the Bear gens, but at present he is chosen from the Deer gens, 
from the fact, as the Wyaiidot.s say, that death has carried away 
all the wise men of the Bear gens. 

The chief of the Wolf gens is the herald and the sheriff of 
the tribe. He superintends the erection of the council-house and 
has the care of it. He calls the council together in a formal 
manner when directed by the sachem. He announces to the tribe 
all the decisions of the council, and executes the directions of 
the council and of the sachem. 

Gentile councils are held frequently from day to day and 
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from week to week, and arc called by the chief whenever deemed 
necessary. When matters before the council are considered of 
great importance, a grand council of the gens may be called. 

The tribal council is held regularly on the night of the full 
moon of each lunation and at such other times as the sachem 
may determine; but extra councils are usually called by the 
sachem at the request of a number of councillors. 

Meetings of the gentile councils are very informal, but the 
meetings of the tribal councils are conducted with due ceremony. 
When all the persons are assembled, the chief of the Wolf gens 
calls them to order, fills and lights a pipe, sends one puff of smoke 
to the heavens, and another to the earth. The pipe is then 
handed to the sachem, who fills his mouth with smoke, and, turn- 
ing from left to right with the sun, slowly puffs it out over the 
heads of the councillors, who are sitting in a circle. He then 
hands the pipe to the man on his left, and it is smoked in turn 
by each {Krrson until it has been passed around the circle. The 
sachem then explains the object for which the couiKil is called, 
hlach person in the way and manner he chooses tells what he 
thinks should be done in the case. If a majority of the council 
is agreed as to action, the sachem does not speak, but may simply 
announce the decision. But in some cases tliere may be pro- 
tracted debate, which is carried on with great deliberation. In 
case of a tie, the sachem is cx[>ecte<l to speak. It is considered 
<lishonorabIc for any man to reverse his decision after having 
spoken. 

Such are the organic elements of the Wyandot government 

It is the function of government to preserve rights and 
enforce the performance of duties. Rights and duties are cor- 
relative. Rights imply duties, and duties imply rights. The 
right inhering in the party of the first part imposes a duty on 
the party of the second part. The right and its co-relative duty 
arc inseparable parts of a relation that must be maintained by 
government; and the relations which governments are estat^ 
lished to maintain may be treated under the general head of 
rights. In Wyandot government these rights may be clas!^ as 
follows: I, rights of marriage; 2, rights to names; 3, rights to 
personal adornments; 4, rights of order in encampments and 
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migrations ; 5, rights of property ; 6, rights of person ; 7, rights 
of community ; 8, rights of religion. 

To maintain rights, rules of conduct are established, not by 
formal enactment, but by regulated usage. Such custom-made 
laws may be called regulations. 

A Marriage between members of the same gens is forbidden, 
but consanguineal marriages between persons of different gentes 
are permitted. For example, a man may not marry his mother’s 
sister’s daughter, as she belongs to the same gens with himself ; 
but he can marry his father’s sister’s daughter, because she be- 
belongs to a different gens. 

Husbands retain all their rights and privileges in their owit 
gentes, though they live with the gentes of their wives. Qiil- 
dren, irrespective of sex, belong to the gens of tlie mother. Men 
and women must marry within the tribe. A woman taken to 
wife from without the tribe must first be adopted into some 
family of a gens other than that to which the man belongs. That 
a woman may take for a husband a man without the tribe he 
must also be adopted into the family of some gens other than 
that of the woman. What has been called by some ethnologists 
endogamy and exogamy are correlative parts of one regulation, 
and the Wyandots, like all other tribes of which we have any 
knowledge in North America, are both endogamous and 
exogamous. 

Polygamy is permitted, but the wives must belong to dif- 
ferent gentes. The first wife remains the head of the house- 
hold. Polyandry is prohibited. 

A man seeking a wife consults her mother, sometimes direct, 
and sometimes throug^i his own mother. The mother of the 
girl advises with the women councillors to obtain their con.sent, 
and the young people usually submit quietly to their decision. 
Sometimes the women councillors consult with the men. 

When a girl is betrothed, the man makes such presents to the 
mother as he can. It i.s customary to consummate the marriage 
before the end of the moon in which the betrothal is made. 
Bridegroom and bride make promises of faithfulness to the 
parents and women councillors of both parties. It is customary 
to give a marriage feast, in which the gentes of both parties take 
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part. For a short time at least, bride and groom live with the 
bride’s mother, or rather in the original household of the bride. 

The time when they will set up housekeeping for themselves 
is usually arranged before marriage. 

Tn the event of the death of the mother, the children bdong 
to her sister or to her nearest female kin, the matter being settled 
by the council women of the gens. As the children belong to 
the mother, on the death of the father the mother and chil- 
dren are cared for by her nearest male relative until subsequent 
marriage. 

It has been previously explained that there is a body of names, 
the exclusive property of each gens. Once a year, at the green- 
corn festival, the council women of the gens select the names 
for the children born during the previous year, and the chief of 
the gens proclaims these names at the festival. No person may 
change his name, but every person, man or woman, by honorable 
or dishonorable conduct, or by remarkable circumstance, may 
win a second name commemorative of deed or circumstance, 
which is a kind of title. 

Each clan has a distinctive method of painting the face, a 
distinctive chaplet to be worn by the gentile chief and council 
women when they are inaugurated, and subsequently at festival 
occasions, and distinctive ornaments for all its members, to be 
used at festivals and religious ceremonies. 

The camp of the trilie is in an open circle or horse-shoe, and 
the gentes camp in the following order, beginning on the left and 
going around to the right: 

Deer, Bear. Highland Turtle (striped). Highland Turtle 
(black), Mud Turtle, Smooth Large Turtle, Hawk, Beaver, 
Wolf, Sea Snake, Porcupine. 

The order in which the households camp in the gentile group 
is regulated by the gentile councillors and adjusted from time to 
time in such a manner that the oldest family is placed on the 
left, and the youngest on the right. In migrations and expe- 
ditions the order of travel follows the analogy of encampment 

Within the area claimed by the tribe each gens occajHes a 
smaller tract for the purpose of cultivation. TTie right of the 
gens to cultivate a particular tract is a matter settled in the coun- 
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cil of the tribe, and the gens may abandon one tract for another 
only with the consent of the tribe. The women councillors 
partition the gentile land among the householders, and the house- 
hold tracts are distinctly marked by them. The ground is re- 
partitioned once in two years. The heads of households arc 
rCvSponsible for the cultivation of the tract, and should this duty 
l>e neglected the council of the gens calls the responsible parties 
to account. 

Cultivation is communal ; that is, all of the able-bodied women 
of the gens take part in the cultivation of each household tract 
in the following manner: 

The head of the household sends her brother or son into the 
forest or to the stream to bring in game or fish for a feast ; 
then the able-bodied women of the gens are invited to assist in 
the cultivation of the land, and when this work is done a feast 
is pven. 

The wigwam or lodge and all articles of the household belong 
to the woman — the head of the household — and at her death 
are inherited by her eldest daughter, or nearest of female kin. 
The matter is settled by the council women. If the husband die 
his property is inherited by his brother or his sister's -son, except 
such portion as may be buried with him. His property consists 
of his clothing, hunting and fishing implements, and such articles 
as are used personally by himself. 

Usually a small canoe is the individual property of the man. 
Large canoes are made l)y the male members of the gentes, and 
are the property of the gentes. 

Each individual has a right to freedom of person and se- 
curity from personal and lx>dily injury, unless adjudged guilty of 
crime by proper authority. 

Each gens has the right to the services of all its women in 
the cultivation of the soil. Each gens has the right to the 
service of all its male members in avenging wrongs, and the 
tribe has the right to the service of all its male members in 
time of war. 

Each phratry has the right to certain religious ceremonies 
and the preparation of certain medicines. 

Each gens has the exclusive right to worship its tutelar god, 
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and each individual has the exclusive right to the possession and 
use of a particular amulet. ' 

The violations of right are crimes. Some of the crimes 
recognized by the Wyandots arc as follows : i, adultery ; 2, theft ; 
3, maiming ; 4, nturdcr ; 5, treason ; 6, witchcraft. 

A maiden guilty of fornication may be punished by her 
mother or female guardian, but if the crime is flagrant and 
repeated, so as to become a matter of general gossip, and the 
mother fails to correct it, the matter can be taken up by the 
council women of the gens. 

A woman guilty of adultery, for the first offense is pun- 
ished by having her hair cropped; for repeated offenses her 
left ear is cut off. 

The punishment for theft is twofold restitution. When the 
prosecutor and prosecuted belong to the same gens, the trial 
is before the council of the gens, and from it there is no appeal. 
If the parties involvetl are of different gentes, the prosecutor, 
through the head of his household, lays the matter before the 
council of his own gens : by it the matter is laid before the 
gentile council of the accused in a formal manner. Thereupon 
it becomes the duty of the council of the accused to investigate the 
facts for themselves, and to settle the matter with tlie council of 
the plaintiff. Failure thus to do is followed by retaliation in 
the seizure of any pro[)erty of the gens which may be found. 

Maiming is compounded, and the method of procedure in 
|)rosecution is essentially the same as for theft. 

In the case of murder, if lioth parties are members of the 
same gens, the matter is tried by the gentile council on complaint 
of the head of the household, but there may be an appeal to 
the council of the tril>c. Where the parries belong to different 
gemes, complaint is formally made by the injured party, through 
the chief of his gens, in the following manner: 

A wooden tablet is prepared, upon which is inscribed the 
totem or heraldic emblem of the injured man's gens, and a 
picture-writing setting forth the offense follows. 

The gentile chief appears before the chief of the cotindl 
of the offender, and formally states the offense, exf^aining the 
picture-writing, which is then delivered. 
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A council of the offender’s gens is thereupon called and a 
trial is held. It is the duty of this council to <;xamine the evi- 
dence for themselves and to come to a conclusion without further 
presentation of the matter on the part pf the person aggrieved. 
Having decided die matter among themselves, they api>ear before 
the chief of the council of the aggrieved party to offer compen- 
sation. 

If the gens of the offender fail to settle the matter with the 
gens of die aggrieved party, it is the duty of his nearest relative 
to avenge the wrong. Eidier party may appeal to die council of 
the tribe. The appeal must be made in due form, by the pres- 
entation of a tablet of accusation. 

Inquiry into the effect of a failure to observe prescrilied 
formalities developed an interesting fact. In procedure against 
crime, failure in formality is not considered a violation of the 
rights of the accused, hut proof of his inncKcncc. It is con- 
sidered supernatural evidence that the charges arc false. In 
trials for all offenses forms of procedure are, therefore, likely 
to lie earnestly questioned. 

Treason consists in revealing the secrets of the medicine 
preparations or griving other information or assistance to enemic.s 
of the tribe, and is punished by death. The trial is before die 
council of the tribe. 

Witchcraft is punished by death, stabbing, tomahawking, or 
burning. Charges of witchcraft arc investigated by the grand 
council of the tribe. When the accused is adjudged guilty, he 
may appeal to supernatural judgment. The test is by fire. 
circular fire is built on the ground, through which the accused 
must run from east to west and from north to south. If no in- 
jury is received he is adjudged innocent ; if he falls into the fire 
he is adjudged guilty. Should a person accused or having the 
general reputation of practicing witchcraft become deaf, blind, 
or have sore eyes, earache, headache, or other diseases mrisid- 
cred loathsome, he is supposed to have failed in practicing his 
arts upon others, and to have fallen a victim to them hitnsdf. 
Stich cases are most likely to he punished. 

The institution of outlawry exists among the Wyandoti in a 
peculiar form. An outlaw is one who by his crimes has placed 
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hitmelf without the protection of his dati, A man can be de- 
clared an outlaw by his own clan, Whp thus publish to the tribe 
that they will not defend him in case he is injured by another. 
But usually outlawry is declared only after trial before the tribal 
council. 

The method of procedure is analogous to (hat in case of 
murder. When the person has been adjudged guilty and sen- 
tence of outlawry declared, it is the duty of the chief of the Wolf 
' dan to make known the decision of the council. This he does 
by ai>pearing before each clan in the order of its encampment, 
and declaring in terms the crime of the outlaw and the sentence 
of outlawry, which may be cither of two grades. 

In the lowest grade it is declared that if the man shall there- 
after continue in the commission of similar crimes, it will be 
lawful for any f)crson to kill him; and if killed, rightfully or 
wrcmgfully, his clan will not avenge his death. 

Outlawry of the highest degree makes it the duty of any 
member of the tribe who may meet with the offender to kill 
him. 

The management of military affairs inheres in tlie military 
council and chief. ITie military council is composed of all the 
able-bodied men of the tribe; the military chief is chosen by the 
council from the Porcupine gens. h3ach gentile chief is respon- 
sible for the military training of tl>e \outh under his authority, 
'flicre is usually one or more pc^ential military chiefs, who arc 
the close companions and assistants of the chief in time of war, 
and in case of the death of the chief, take his place in the order 
of seniority. 

Prisoners of war are adopted into the tribe or killed. To 
Ik? adopted into the tribe, it is necessary that the prisoner should 
l>e adopted into some family. The warrior taking the prisoner 
has the first right to adopt him, and his male or female relatives 
have the right in the order of their kinship. If no one claims 
the prisoner for tliis purpose, he is caused to nin the gauntlet as 
a test of his courage. 

If at his trial he beliaves manfully, claimants arc not want*- 
ing, but if he beliaves disgracefully he is put to death. 

There is an interesting institution found among the Wyan- 
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do^, as among some Other of our North i\mcrican ^ tribes^ 
naifiely, that of fellowhood. Two young men agree to be per- 
petual friends to each other, or more than brothers. Each re- 
veals to the other the secrets of his life, and counsels with him 
on matters of importance and defends him from wrong and vio- 
lence, and at his death is chief mourner. 

The government of the Wyandots, with the social organiza- 
tfeii upon which it is based, affords a typical example of tribal 
^vemment throughout North America, W ithin that area there 
are several hundred distinct governments. In so great a number 
there is great variety, and in this variety we find different degrees 
of organization, the degrees of organization being determined 
by the differentiation of the functions of the government anti the 
correlative specialization of organic elements. 

Much has yet to be done in the study of these governments 
before safe generalizations may l>c made. But enough is known 
to warrant the following statement : 

Tribal government in North America is ba.sed on kinship in 
that the fundamental units of social organization are Ixxiics of 
consanguineal kindred either in the male or female line; these 
units being what has been well denominated ‘*gcntes." 

These *‘gentes” are organized into tribes by ties of relation- 
ship and affinity, and this organization is of such a character 
that the man’s position in the trilie is fixe«l by his kinship, * There 
is no place in a tribe for any j>erson whose kinship is not fixed, 
and only those [)er.sons can l)e adopted into the trilie wdio are 
adopted into some family with artificial kinship specified. The 
fabric of Indian scKiety is a complex tissue of kinship. The 
warp is made of streams of kinship bloorl, and the woof of 
marriage ties. 

With most trihe*^ military and civil affairs are differentiated. 
The functions of civil government are in general differcniiatctl 
only to this extent, that executive functions are performed by 
chiefs and sachems, but these chiefs and sachems are also mem- 
bers of the council. The ctiuncil is legislature and court. Per- 
haps it were better to say that the council is the court whose 
decisions are law, and that the legislative body properly has not 
been developed. 
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;ln gpaeaA, crimes are well defined, t’rocedure is lonnal, and 
,l<irfiis art lield as of such imporbusce tfiat error thereju is 
/orie evidence tliat the subject-matter formulated was false. 

When one gens charges crime against a member of another, 
it am of its own motion proceed only to retaliation. To prevent 
retaliation, the gens of the offender must take the necessary steps 
to disprove the crime, or to compound or punish it. The charge 
once made is held as just and true until it has been disproved, 
and in trial the cause of the defendant is first stated. The anger 
of the prosecuting gens must be placated. • 

In the tribal governments there are many institutions, cus- 
toms, and traditions which give evidence of a fonner conditiosi 
in which society was based not upon kinship, but upon marriage. 

From a survey of the facts it seems highly probable that 
kinship society, as it exists among the tribes of North .\merica, 
lias developed from connubial society, which is discovered else- 
where on the globe. In fact, there arc a few tribes that seem 
scarcely to have i)assed that indefinite boundary between the 
two social states. lliilologic research leads to the same 
conclusion. 

Nowliere in Ni>rth America have a people l>ecn discovered 
who liave pas.sed lieyond tribal society to national society based 
on property, i. r., tliat form of socict> which is characteristic of 
civilization. Some peoples may not have reached kinship so- 
ciety; none have {assed it. 

Nations with civilized institutions, art with palaces, mono- 
theism as the worship of tlic Great Spirit, all vanish from tlie 
priscan condition of North America in the light of anthropolt^c 
research. Tribes with the social institutions of kinship, art with 
its highest architectural development exhibited in the structure 
of communal dwellings, and polytheism in tlie worship of mythic 
animals and nature-gods remain. — ^J, W. Powell, Re(*0ris of the 
Bureau of Etluwhgy, i :59-69. 

HOSPITALITY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 

When America was discovered in its several parts the Indian 
tribes were found in dtssifnilar conditions. The least advanced 
tribes were without the art of pottery, and without horticultture, 
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aad were, iJiet^fore, at savi^ery. Bat in die trt$ of life they 
wire advanced as far as is implied by its Upper Statas, which 
foand them in possession of the bow and arrow. Sach weie the 
tribes in the Valley of the Columbia, in the Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory, in parts of Canada, California, and Mexico, and some of 
the coast tribes of South America. The use of pottery and the 
cultivation of matae and plants, were unknown among them. 
They depended for subsistence upon fish, bread, roots, and 
game. The second class were intermediate between them and the 
Village Indians. They subsisted upon fish and game and the 
products of a limited horticulture, and were in the I.^wcr Status 
of barbarism. Such were the Iroquois, the New England and 
Virginia Indians, the Creeks, Cherokecs, and Choctaws, the 
Shawnees, Miamis, Mandans, Minnitarces, and other tribes of 
the United States cast of the Missouri River, together with 
certain tribes of Mexico and South America in the same condition 
of advancement. Many of them lived in villages, some of which 
were stockaded, but village life was not as distinctive and com- 
mon among them as it was among the most advanced tribes. 
The third class were the Village Indians proper, who depende<l 
almost exclusively upon hortiailture for subsistence, cullivatiiig 
maize and plants by irrigation. They constructed joint tcncincnt 
houses of adobe bricks and stone, usually more than enc story 
high. Such were the tribes of New Mexfco, Mexico, Central 
America, and upon the plateau of the .^nde$. These tribes were 
in the Middle Status of barbarism. 

The weapons, arts, Usages, and customs, inventions, archi- 
tecture, institutions, and form of government of all alike bear 
the impress of a common mind, and reveal, in their wide range, 
the successive stages of development of the same original con- 
ceptions. Our first mistake consisted in overratiiig ^e degree 
of advancement of the Village Indians, in ccxnparifofi with that 
of the other tribes ; our second in underrating that of the latter ; 
from which resulted a third, that of separating om from the 
other, and regarding them as different races. The evidence of 
their unity of origin has now accumulated to sudh a dk^^ree as to 
leave no reasonable doubt upon the question. The first two 
classes of tribes always held the preponderating power, at least 
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in Koitii Americi, and lumished die mtgradt^ iMWds f$- 
^Ittoiahed die nmks of die Village Indniui, as weil miSm-fimr 
dneat* widi inhabitants. It remained for tte Village Indians to 
invent {micess of smelting iron ore to attam to die: Uf>^ 
Status of barbarism, and, beyond that, to invent a jdioaetk al- 
phabet to reach the first stage of civfiization. One entire efiun- 
cal period intervened between the highest class of Intbans and 
the beginning of civilization. 

It seems singular that the Village Indians, who first became 
possessed of maize, the great American cereal, and of the art 
of cultivation, did not rise to supremacy over the continent With 
their increased numbers and more stable subsistence they might 
have been expected to extend their power and spread their mi- 
grating bands over the most valuable areas to the gradual dis-*^ 
placement of the ruder tribes. But in this respect they signally 
failed. The means of sustaining life among the latter were re- 
markably persistent. The higher culture of the Village Indians, 
such as it was, did not enable them to advance, either in their 
weapons or in the art of war, beyond the more barbarous tribes, 
except as a superior house architecture tended to render their 
villages and their habitations impregnable to Indian assault. 
Moreover, in the art of government, they had not been able to 
rise above gentile institutions and establish political society. 
This fact demonstrates the impossibility of privileged classes and 
of potentates, under their institutions, with power to enforce 
the labor of the people for the erection of palaces for thdr use, 
and explains the absence of such structures. 

Hmticulture and other domestic arts spread from the Village 
Indians to the tribes in the Lower Status of barbarism, and thus 
advanced them materially in their onward progress toward the 
higher conditions of the Village Indians. Numerous tribes were 
thus raised out of savagery into barbarism by apprt^riating the 
arts of Ufe of tribes above them. This process has been a con- 
stant phenomenon in the history of the human race. It is well 
illustrated in America, where the Red Race, one in origin and 
possessed of homogeneotts institutions, were in three (Afferent 
edimeal ccmditmiis or stages of culture. 

There are certain usages and customs of the Indian tribes 
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generally which tend to explain their plan of lifc~their large 
households, their houses, and their house architecture. They 
deserve a careful consideration and even further investigation 
beyond the bounds of our present knowledge. The influence of 
American civiliaation has very generally broken up their old plan 
of life, and introduced a new one more analogous to our own. 
It has been much the same in Spanish America. The old usages 
and customs, in the particulars about to be stated, have now Si> 
far disappeared in their pure forms that their recovery is not 
free from difficulty. Those to be considered arc the following: 

L The law of hospitality, 

II, Communism in liviptg, 

III. The oumership of lands in common. 

IV. The practice of hatdng but one prepared fncal each day 
— a dinner. 

V. Their separation at meals, the men eating first and by 
themselves and the women and children afieneards. 

The discussion will be confined to the [leriml of European 
discovery and to later [leriods while these practices remained. 
The object wdll be to show tlrnt these usages and customs existed 
among them when America was <liscovered in its several parts, 
and that they remained in practice for some time after these 
several periods. 

Among the Iroc|uois lK>s|)itality was an established usage. 
If a man entered an Indian house in any of their villages, whether 
a villager, a tribesman, or a stranger, it was the duty of the 
women therein to set food before him. An omission to do this 
would have been a discourtesy amounting to an affront. If 
hungry, he ate; if not hungry, courtesy required that he should 
taste the f<x>d and thank the giver. This would be repeated at 
every house he entered, and at whatever hour in tlic day. As a 
custom it was upheld by a rigorotis public sentiment. The same 
hospitality was extended to strangers from their own and from 
other tribes. Upon the advent of the Euro|>ean race among them 
it was also extended to them. This characteristic of barbarous 
society, wherein food was the principal concern of life, if a re- 
markable fact. The law of hospitality, as administered by the 
American aborigines, tended to the final equaliaalion of sub- 
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sistence. Hanger mtd destitution could not exist at one mi of an 
Indian village or in one section of an encampntent wfaik plenty 
prevailed elsewhere in the same village or encampment It re> 
veals a fdan of life among them at the period of European dis- 
covery which has hot been sufficiently (;ionsidered. 

A singular illustration of the powerful influence of the custom 
upon the Indian mind came to my notice some years ago at the 
Seneca Reservation in New York. A Seneca chief, well to do 
in the world, with farm lands and domestic animals which af- 
forded him a comfortable subsistence, had lost his wife l>y death, 
and his daughter, educated in the usages of civilized life, took 
the position of housekeeper. The old man, referring to the an- 
cient custom, requested his daughter to keep the usual food 
constantly prepared reach to offer to any person who entered 
their house, saying that he did not wish to see this custom of 
their forefathers laid aside. Their changed condition, and par- 
ticularly the adoption of the regular meals of civilized society, 
for the time of which the visitor might reasonably be expected 
to wait, did not in his mind outweigh the sanctity of the custom. 

In July, 1743, John Hartram made a )ourney from Philadel- 
phia to Onondaga to attend, with Conrad Weisar. a council of 
the Onondaga, Mohawk. Oneida, and Cavuga chiefs. .At Shamo- 
kin he quartered with a trader w'ho had an Indian wife, and* at a 
village of the Delawares. “.As soon as we alighted,’ he re- 
marks, “they showed us where to lay our luggage, and then 
brought us a bowl of boiled squashes, cold. This I then thought 
poor entertainment, but before I came back I had learned not 
to despise good Indian food. This hospitality is agreeaUe to the 
honest simplicity of -ancient times, and Is so persistently adhered 
to that not only what is already dressed is immediately set beftm 
a traveler, but the most pressing business is postponed to pre- 
pare the best they can get for him, keeping it as a maxim that he 
must always be hungry. Of this we found the good effects in 
the flesh and bread they got ready for us." We have here a 
perfect illustration among the Delawares of the Iroquois rule to 
set food before a person when he first entered the house. Al- 
though they had in this case nothii^ better than boiled aquaaii 
to offer, it was done immediately, after whidi they commoiced 
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{HWfiarinir a more ‘wibBtaritlal repast Delaware aad Iroqjaoia 
were the saine. 

fTSe Ciotmd! at Onondaga lasted tw6 days, it tihe ddae of 
which they had day a dinner in common, **Thii ooniieil 
[first day) was followed by a feast. At four o'clodk we all dtiMd 
togedier upon four great kettles of Indian-com soup, which we 
emptied, and then every chief retired to his home. .... The 
conferdace [second day] held till three, after which we dined. 
The #epast consisted of three great kettles of Indian-com soup, 
Of' tWn hominy, with dried eels and other fish boiled in it, and 
one kettle full of young squashes and their flowers boiled in 
water, and a little meal mixed. This dish was but weak food. 
Last of aH was served a great bowlfull of Indian dumplings 
made of new soft corn cut or scraped oflf the cob, with the ad- 
dition of some boiled beans, lappetl well in Indian*com leaves. 
This is good hearty provision.^’ 

''Again," he remarks, "we prepared for setting forward, and 
many of the chiefs came once more to make their farewells. 
Some of them brought us provisions for our journey. We shook 
hands again and set out at nine." 

One of the earliest notices of the hospitality of the Ifidkui 
tribes of the United States was by the expedition of j^dltp 
Anridas and Arthur Barlow, under the auspices of Sit Wilter 
Raleigh, which visited the Algonkin tribes of North Carolina 
in the summer of 1584. They landed at the Island of Wocokeit, 
off Albemarle Sound, when "there came dowm from all parts 
great store of people," whose chief w^as Granganiimo. "He was 
very just of his promises, for oft we trusted him, and would 
come within his day to keep his word. He sent us commonly 
every day a brace of ducks, conies, hares, and fish, somecimts 

mdons, walnuts, cucumbers, pease, and divers roots After 

diis acquaintance, myself, with seven more, went thirty miles into 
the river Occam, that runneth toward the city Skkoack ttld the 
evening following we came to an isle called Roanoak, from die 
harbor where we entered seven leagues: At the nmHi 4 ad were 
nine houses, builded with cedar, fortified round wttih shatp frees 
[paKiadedJ and tiie entrance like a turnpike f turnspit}. When 
we came towards it| the wile of Gnuiganimeo dine ttmtifnf out 
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to meet m (her htutiaiid wa« alMent), oommandiiig her pet^ 
to drew oar boat a^Kwe for beating on the InUows. Odiers she 
appointed to carry os on their backs aland, others to bring oar 
oars uito the house for stealing. When we came into the other 
room (for there were five in the house) she caused us to sit 
down by a great fire ; and after took off our clothes and wadied 
them, of some our stoddns, and some our feet in warm water; 
and she herself took much pains to see all things well ordered 
and to provide us victusds. After we had thus dried ourselves 
she brought us into an inner room, where she sat on the board 
standing along the house, somewhat like frumenty, sodden 
venison, and roasted fish ; in like manner melons raw, boiled roots, 
and fruits of divers kinds. Their drink is commonly water 
boiled with ginger, sometimes with sassafras, and wholesmne 
herbs. . t . . A more kind, loving people cannot be. Beycmd 
this isle is the main land, and the great river Occam, on which 
standeth a town called Pomeiok.’’ 

This is about the first, if not the first, English picture we have 
of Indian life and of English and Indian iniercourse in America. 
It is highly creditable to both parties; to the Indians for their 
unaffected kindness and hospitality, and to the English for their 
appreciation of bodi, and for the absence of any act of injustice. 
.At the same time it was simply an apfdication by the natives of 
their rules of h<»pitality among themselves to their foreign vis- 
itors, and not a new thing in their experience. 

In the narrative of the expediticMi of Hernando de Soto to 
Florida in 1539, by a gentleman of Elvas, there are references 
to the customs of the Indian tribes of South Carolina, the 
Chercdcees, Choctas, and Chichasas, and some of the tribes west 
of the Mississippi, whom the expedition visited one after an- 
other. They are brief and incomplete, but sufiSdently indicate 
the pomt we are attempting to illustrate. It was a hostile rather 
than a friendly visitation, and the naturally free hospitality of 
the natives was frequently checked and turned into enmity, but 
many instances of frien^y intercourse are mentioned in this 
narrative. “The fourdi of April the governor passed by a town 
called Altemaea, and the ten^ of the mmith he came to Ocute. 
The cacique sent him twb thousand Indians with a present, to 
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wit, many comes and partridges, bn^d of ntaife, two hens, and 
many dogs/^ Again : ‘Two leagues before we tame to Cbyia, 
there met him fifteen Indians loaded with maixe which the 
cacique had sent; and they told him on his behalf that he waited 
his coming w^ith twenty bams full of it/' *‘At Co<;a the chief 
comnmnded his Indians to void their houses, wherein the gov» 
emor and his men were kxlged. There was in the bams and in 
the fields great store of maixe and IVench beans. The country 
was greatly inhabited with many great towns and many sown 
fields which reached from one to the other/' After crossing the 
Mississippi, of which De Soto was the first discoverer, he 
''rested in Pacaha forty days, in all which titnc the two caciques 
served him with great store of fish, mantles, and skins, and 
strove who should do him greatest service/* 

The justly celebrated Moravian missionary, John Hcckewel- 
der, obtained, through a long exfxrience, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of the Indian tril)cs. He 
was engaged in direct missionary lalx>r, among the Delawares 
and Munsees chiefly, for fifteen year.s (1771-1786) on the Mus- 
kingum and Cuyahoga in Ohio, where, besides the l>lawares 
and Munsees. he came in contact with the Tuscaroras and otlier 
tribes of Ir(K}uois lineage. He was conversant with the usages 
and customs of the Indian tribes of Pennsylvania and New 
York. His general knowle<lgc justifies the title of his work, 
'‘History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations, wlio once 
inhabited i^ennsylvania and the neighboring States/' and gives 
the highest credibility to his statements. 

In discussing (he general character of the Indians, he re- 
marks as follows: 'They think that he (the Great Spirit) made 
the earth and all that it contains for the common good of man- 
kind; when he stocked the country that he gave tltem with 
plenty of game, it was not for the benefit of a few. but of all. 
Everything was given in comnKm to the sons of men. What- 
ever liveth on the land, whatsoever groweth out of the earth, and 
all that is in the rivers and waters flowing throtigh the same, 
was given jointly to all, and every one is entitled to his share. 
iTom this principle hospitality flows as from its source. With 
them it is not a virtue, but a strict duty; hence they are never 
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in icarcll 0 I oieiiies te avoid giving, but freely sti]>p]| their 
ndlgiibori' wants frmn the stock prepared for their own nse. 
They gtvc and are hospitable to all without exception, and will 
always share with each <»ther and often with the stranger to the 
last morsei Tliey rather would He dow^n themselves on an empty 
stomach than liave it laid to their char^^c that they had neglected 
their duty by not satisfying the wants of the stranger, the sick, 
or the needy. The stranger has a claim to iheir hospitality, 
partly on account of his being at a distance from his family 
and friends, and partly liecause he has honored them* with his 
visit and ought to leave them with a good impression on his 
mind; the sick and the floor because they have a right to be 
helped out of the common stock, for if the meat they have been 
served with was taken from the wckkIs it was common to all 
lieforc the hunter took it: if corn or vegetables, it had grown out 
of the common ground, yet n^U hy the power of man, but by that 
of the Great Spirit.'" 

This is a clear and definite statement of the principle of hos- 
pitality as it w^as observe<l by the Indian trilies at the epoch of 
their discovery, with the Indians' reasons on w^hich the obli- 
gations rested. We recognize in this law' of hospitality a con- 
spicuous virtue of mankind in barliarisin. 

Lewis and Clarke refer 10 the usages of the tribes of the 
Missouri, which were jireciseiy the same as those of the Iroquois. 
*it is the custom of all the nations on the Missouri/' they re- 
mark, **to offer every viiiite man fixHl and refreshments when 
he first enters their tents.*’ This was simply applying their rules 
of hospitality among themselves to their white visitors. 

About i 837*-'38 George Catlin wintered at the Mandan Vil- 
lage, on the Upper Missouri, He was an accurate and intelli- 
gent observer, and his work on the “Manners and Customs of 
the North American Incliaiis” is a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can ethnography. The principal Mandan village, which then 
contained fifty houses and fifteen hundred people, was sur- 
rounded with a palisade. It w'as well situated for game, but they 
did not depend exclusively upon this source of subsistence. They 
cultivated maize, squashes, pumpkins, and tobacco m garden 
beds, and gathered w ild berries and a species of turnip on the 
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prairiel “Buffalo meat, however,^’ says Mr. Catliri, “is the great 
staple and staff of life in this country, and seldom, if ever, 

fails to afford them an abundant means of subsistence 

During the summer and fall months they use the meat fresh, 
and cook it in a great variety of ways — ^by roasting, broiling, 
boiling, stewing, smoking, &c,, and, by boiling the ribs and joints 
with the marrow in them, make a delicious soup, which is uni« 
versally used and in vast quantities. The Mandans, I find, have 
no regular or stated times for their meals, but generally eat about 
twice in the twenty-four hours. The pot is always boiling over 
the fire, and any one who is hungry, either from the household 
or from any other part of the village, has a right to order it 
taken off and to fall to, eating as he pleases. Such is an un- 
varying custom among the North American Indians, and I very 
much doubt whether the civilized world have in their institu- 
tions any system which can properly be called more humane and 
charitable. Every man, w^oman, or child in Indian communi- 
ties'is allowed to enter any one’s lodge, and even that of the chief 
of the nation, and eat when they arc hungry, provided misfor- 
tune or necessity has drawn them to it. Even so can the poorest 
and most worthless drone of the nation, if he is too lazy to hunt 
or to supply himself; he can walk into any lodge, and evciy one 
will share with him as long as there is anything to eat He, how- 
ever, who thus begs when he is able to hunt, pays dear for his 
meat, for be is stigmatized with the disgraceful cpithcc of pol- 
troon ^nd beggar.’’ Mr. Catlin puts the case rather strongly 
when he turns the free hospitality of the household into a right of 
the guest to entertainment independently of their consent It 
serves to show that the provisions of the household, which, as 
he elsewhere states, consisted of from twenty to forty persons, 
were used in common, and that each household shared their pro- 
visions in the exercise of hospitality with any inhabitant of the 
village who came to the house hungry, and with strangers from 
other tribes as well Moreover, he speaks of this hospitality 
as universal amongst the Indian tribes. It is an important state- 
ment, because few men in the early period of intercourse with 
the western tribes have traveled so extensively among them. 

The tribes of the Columbia Valley lived upon fish, brea4 
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roots, and game. Food was abundant' at certain seasons, but 
diere were times of scarcity even id this favored area< What- 
ever provisions they had were shared freely with each other, with 
guests, and with strangers. Lewis and Clarke, in 1804-1806, 
visited in their celebrated expedition the tiibea of the Missouri 
and of the Valley of the Columbia. They experienced the same 
generous hospitality whenever the Indian possessed any food 
to offer, and their account is the first we have at all special of 
these numerous tribes. Frequent references are made to their 
hospitality. The Ncz Percw “set before them a small piece of 
buffalo meat, some dried salmon, berries, and several kinds of 
roots. Among these last is one which is round and much like an 
onion in appearance, and sweet to the taste. It is called quamash, 
and is eaten either in its natural state or boiled into a kind of 
soup or made into a cake, which is then called pasheco. After 
the long abstinence, this was a sumptuous treat,* and we re- 
turned the kindness of the people by a few small presents, and 
then went on in company with one of the chiefs to a second vil- 
lage, in the same plain, at a distance of two miles. Here the 
party was treated with great kindness, and passed the night.” 
Of another tribe they remark, “.As we approached the village 
most of the women, though apprised of our being expected, 
fled with their children into the neighboring woods. The men, 
however, received us without any apprehension, and gave us 
a plentiful supply of provisions. The plains were now crowded 
with Indians, who came to see the persons of the wh|^ and 
the strange things they brought with them ; but as our guide was 
perfectly a stranger to their language we could converse by 
signs only." 

The Indians of the Columbia, unlike the tribes previously 
named, boiled their food in wooden vessels, or in ground cavitfrs 
lined with skins, by means of heated stones. They were igno- 
rant of pottery. “On entering one of their houses he [Captain 
Clarke] found it crowded with men, women and children, who 
iinmediatdy provided a mat for him .to sit on, and one of the 
party :taiderto<Jc to prepare something to eat. He began by 
bringing in a piece of pine wood that had drifted down the 
river, wUch he split into small pieces with a wedge made of the 
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tWi 1mm by means of a mallet of stone cnrfooriy ttrwl The 
pieces were then laid on the fire, and severiJ mttnd itasei {riaced 
upon them. One of the squaws now brought a bucket of water, 
in whidi was a large salnam about half dried, and as the itcmei 
became heated they were put into the bucket until the salmon 
was sufficiently boiled for use. It was then taken out, pitt on 
a platter of rushes neatly made, and laid before Captain Clarke, 
and another was boiled for each of his men/* 

One or tw’o additional cases, of which a large number are 
mentioneef by these authors, will sufficiently illustrate the prac* 
lice of hospitality of these tribes and its universality. They 
went to a village of seven houses of the Chilluckittequaw tribe 
Jind to the house of the chief. “He received ns kindly,'' they 
remark, *‘and set l>cforc us pounded fish, filberts, nuts, the 
berries of the sacacommis, and white bread made of roots. 
.... The village is a part of the same nation with the village 
we passed above, the language of the two l>eing the same, and 
their houses of similar form and materials, ^and calculated to 
contain about thirty souls. The inhabitants were unusually hos- 
pitable and good humored." While among the Shoshonees, and 
before arriving at the Columbia, they “reached an Indian lodge 
of brush inhabited by seven families of the Shoshonees. ITiey 
behaved with great civility, and gave the whole [>arty as much 
lx)iled salmon as they could cat, and ddded a pre.sent of several 
dried salmon an<i a considerable quantity of chokechinies ;** and 
Captain^ Lewis remarks of the same i>eoj)Ie, that “an Indkn in- 
vited him into his Ixiwer, and gave him a small morsel of boiled 
antelope, an<l a piece of fresh salmon roasted. This was the 
first salmon he had seen, and perfectly satisfied him that he 
was now on the waters of tlie Pacific." Thus far among the 
tribes we find a literal repetition of the rule of hospitality as 
practiced by the Iroquois. Mr. Dali, speaking of the Aleuts, 
says, ‘ffiospitality was one of their prominent trails,’’ and Powers, 
of the Porno Indians of California remarks, that they would **al- 
ways divide the last morsel of dried salmon with genuine savage 
thriftlessness," and of the Mi-oal'-a-wa-gun, that, ’like til Cali- 
fornia Indians, they are very hrispitaWe." 

Father Marquette and Lieutenant Joliet, who first discovered 
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in i 6;3, had friefidty inimmmt with 
lOgie of Ibe trihes on its eastern bank, and were hosfiitabty en- 
terttined by them. “The council being over, wt were invited 
to a feast, which consisted of four dishes. ITic first was a dish 
of sagamite — ^that is, some Indian meal boiled in water and 
seasoned with grease — ♦he master of ceremonies bolding a 
spoonful of it, which he put thrice into my mouth and then did 
the like to M. Joliet. ITie second dish consisted of three fish, 
whereof he took a piece, and having taken out the bones and 
blown UfK>n it to cool it, he put it into my mouth. Yhc third 
dish wa.s a large dog, which they liarl killed on purjx>sc, but un- 
derstanding that we did not eat this animal, they sent it away. 
The fourth was a piece of buffalo meat, of which they put the 
fattest pieces into our mouths.’' 

Low^er down the river, below' the mouth of the Ohio, they 
fell in wnth another trilx, of whom they s[)eak as follows: “We 
therefore disembarked and wxnt to their vilkige. They enter- 
taificd us with buffalo and bear’s meat anti white plums, which 
were excellent. observed they had guns, knives, axes^ 

shovels, glass beads, and bottles in which they put their powder. 
They wear their hair long as the Iroquois, and their women are 
dressed as the Hurons.” 

In 1766 Jonathan Carver visited the Dakota tribes of the 
Mississippi, the Sauks and Foxes, and Winnebagos of Wis- 
consin, and the Ojibwas of I’pper Michigan. He spoke gen- 
erally of the hos[MtaIity of these tribes as follows : “No people 
are more hospitable, kind, and free than the Indians. They will 
readily share with any of their own tribe the last part of their 
provisions, and even with those of a different nation, if they 
cliance to conic in when tliey are eating. Though they do not 
keep one common .stock, yet that community of goods which is 
so prevalent among them, and their generous disposition, render 
it nearly of the same effect.'’ The “conununity of goods, which 
is so prevalent among them/’ is explained by their large house- 
holds formed of related families, who shared their provisions 
in common. The ‘‘seven families of Shoshonees” in one house, 
and also the houses “crowded with men, women, and children/' 
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mentimied by Lewis aiid Qarke, are fair iiii{dei of ladiiti 
liotisebolds in the early period. 

Wc ttirn again to the southern tribes of the United States, 
the Cherokes, Cboctas, Qiickasas, and Confederated Creek 
tribes. James Adair, whose work was published in 177S1 
marks generally upon their usages in the following language: 
‘‘They arc so hospitable, kind-hearted, and free, that they would 
share with those of their own tribe the last part of their own 
prorisiotii, even to a single ear of com ; and to others, if they 
called wfien they were eating; for they have no stated meal 
time. An open generous temper is a standing virtue among 
them; to be narrow-hearted, especially to those in want, or to 
any of their own family, Js accounted a great crime, and to re- 
flect scandal on the rest of the tribe. Such wretched misers 

they brand with bad characters The Cherokee Indians 

have a pointed proverbial expression to the same effect — sinm- 
wdh n 4 xvdra, the great hawk is at home. However, it is a very 
rare thing to find any of them of a narrow temper ; and though 
they do not keep one promiscuous common stock, yet it is to 
the very same effect ; for every one has his own family or tribe, 
and when one of them is speaking, either of the individuals or 
habitations of any of his tribe, he says, 'he is of my bouie,* or 
‘it is my house.’ .... When the Indians are traveitng ki their 
own country, they inquire for a house of tteir own tribe 
[gens] ; and if there be any, they go to it, and arc kindly re- 
ceived, though they never saw the persons before-Hhey eat. 
drink, and regale themselves with as much freedom as at their 
own table, which h the solid ground covered with a bear-skin. 
.... Every town has a state-house or synedrion, as the Jewish 
sanhedrim, where almost every night, the head men convene 
about public business , or the town's people to feast, sing, dance. 

divine presence, as will fully be described 
hereafter. And if a stranger calls there, be is treated witft 
the greatest dvifity and hearty kindness— he Is sure to finil 
plenty of their simple home fare, and a large cane-bed covered 
with the softened skins of bears or buffaloes to sl^ m. But. 
when his tin^ige is known to the people (by a stated custom 
they are slow in greetingone another), his relariofii* if he has any 
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tiiefe, aihifOis hiiii in a familiar way, invite him home, and treat 
hte as a kinsman/* Alt these tribes were organized tn gentes 
or clans, and the gentes of each tribe were tistially reintegrated in 
two or mcwre phrairles. It is the gens to which Adair refers 
when he speaks of the family/* ‘Vclations/* and '‘lineage/* We 
find among them the same rule of hospitality, substantially, as 
prevailed among the Iroquois. 

It is a reasonable conclusion; therefore, that among all the 
tribes, north of New Mexico, the law of hospitality, as prac^ 
ticed*by the Iroquois, was universally recognized; add that in 
all Indian villages and encampments without distinction the 
hungry were fed through the open hospitality of those who 
possessed a surplus. Notwithstanding this generous custom, 
it is well known that the Northern Indians were often fearfully 
pressed for the means of subsistence during a portion of each 
year. A bad season for their limited productions, and the ab- 
sence of accumulated stores, not un frequently engendered 
famine over large districts. From the severity of the struggle 
for subsistence, it is not surprising that immense areas were 
entirely uninhaUted that other large areas w’crc thinly peopled, 
and that dense population nowhere existed. 

Among the Village Indians of New Mexico the same hos- 
pitality is now cxtcnde<l to Americans visiting their pueblos, 
and whidi presumptively is simply a reflection of their usage 
among themselves and toward other tribes. In 1852 Dr. Ten- 
broeck, assistant surgeon United States Army, accompanied his 
command to the Moki pueblos. In his journal he remarks: 
“Between eleven and twelve to-day wc arrived at the first towns 
of Moki. All the inhabitants turned out, crowding the streets 
and house-tops to have a view of the white men, .All the old 
men pressed forward to shake hands with us, and wc were most 
hospitably received and conducted to the governor's house, where 
we were at once feasted upon guavas and a leg of i&utton 
broiled upon the coals. After the feast we sme^ed with them, 
and they then said that we should move our camp in, and that 
thQT would give us a room and plenty of wood for the men, and 
sell us com for the animals/* In 1858 Lieut Joscf^ C Iims 
was at the Mold Pueblo of Mooshakneh [Mi-sbcMag-i-ni-vi], 
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‘The town is nearly square/' he remarks, “and surrounded by 
a stone wall fifteen feet high, the top of which forms a landing 
extending around the whole. Flights of stone steps lead from 
the first to a second landing, u|X)n which the doors of the houses 
open. Mounting the stairway opposite to the ladder, the chief 
crossed to the nearest door and ushered us into a low apartment, 
from which two or three others opened towards the interior of 
the dwelling. Our host courteously asked us to be seated uix>n 
semie skins spread along the door against the wall, and pres- 
ently his ’wife brought in a vase of water and a tray filled with 
a singular substance that looked more like sheets of thin blue 
wrapping paper rolled up into bmulles than anything else that I 
have ever seen. 1 learned afterwards that it was made of corn 
meal, ground very fine, made into a gruel, and jK)ured over a 
heated stone to be baked. When dry it has a surface slightly 
polished like paper. The sheets arc folded and rolled together, 
and form the staple article of food with the Moki Indians. As 
the dish was intended for our entertainment, and lcK;)ked clean, 
we all partook of it. It bad a delicate fresh-bread flavor, and 
was not at all uni>alalable, particularly when eaten with salt/' 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now General) Emory visited the Kma 
villages on the Gila River in 1846. “1 riKlc leisurely in tlic rear 
through the thatched l)uts of the Pimos. l^ach abode consisted 
of a dome-sliapcd wickerwork alx>ut six feet high, and from 
twenty to fifty feet in diameter, tliatched with straw or corn- 
stalks. In front is usually a large ar!x>r, on top of which is fwled 
the cotton in the ptxl for drying. In the houses were stowed 
watermelons, pumj^ins, beans, com and wheat, the three last 
articles generally in large baskets. Sometimes the com was in 
baskets, covered w ith earth, and placed on the to{i« of the domes. 
A few chickens and dogs were seen, but no other domestic ani- 
mals, except horses, mules, and oxen J^everal acquaint- 

ances, formed in our camp yesterday, were recognized, and they 
received me cordially, made signs to dismount, and when I dkl 
so offered watermelons and pinole. Pinole is the heart of In- 
dian com, baked, ground up, and mixed with sugar. When 
dissolved in water it affords a delicious beverage; it quenches 
thirst, and is very nutritious ITie population of the Ptmos 
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and Maricopas together is estunat^ variously at from three to 
ten thousand The first ts evidently too low. This |>eacefol and 
fndustrious race are in possession of a beautiful and fertile basin. 
Living remote from the civilized world, they are seldom visited 
by whites, and dien only by those in distress, to whom diey 
generously famish horses a^ food.” In this case and in diose 
stated Lieutenant Ives and Dr. Tenbroedc we find a repetitioa 
of the Iroquois rule to set food before the guest when he first 
enters the liouse. 

With respect to the Village Indians of Mexico, <!^tral and 
South America, our information is, in the main, limited to the 
hospitality extended to the Spaniards ; but it is sufficient to show 
that it was a part of their plan of life, and, as it must be sup* 
posed, a repetition of thdr usages in respect to each other. 
In every part of America that they visited, the Spaniards, al- 
thougdt often in numbers as a military force, were ass^ed 
quarters in Indian houses, emptied of their inhabitants for that 
purpose, and freely supplied with provisions. Thus at Zonpoala 
"the lord came out, attended by ancient men, two persons of note 
supporting him to- the arms, because it was the custcxn among 
them to come out in that manner when one great man received 
another. This meeting was with much courtesy and abundance 
of ccrnipliments, and people were already appointed to find the 
Spaniards quarters and furnish provisions.” When near 
Tlascala the Tlascallans "sent three hundred turkeys, two hun- 
dred baskets of cakes of tevlU, which they call tamales, being 
about two hundred arrobas , that is, fifty hundred weight of 
bread, which was an extraordinary supply for the Spaniards, 
considering the distress they were in;” and when at Tlascala, 
Cortes and his men “were generously treated, and supplied with 
all necessaries." They "entered Cholula and went to a house 
where they lodged alt<^[ether, and their Indians with them, al- 
though upon their guard, being for the present plentifully sup- 
plied widi provisions.” Although the Spaniards numbered about 
four hundred, and their allied Indians about a thousand, diey 
found accommodations in a single joint tenement house of dw 
aborigiittl American model. Attentton is called to this fact, 
because we rioll find dm Village Indians, as a rule, living in 
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large houses, each containing many apartments, and accommo* 
dating five hundfed or more persons. The household of sev- 
eral families of the northem Indians reappears in the southern 
tribes in a much greater household of a hundred or more families 
in a single joint tenement house, but not unlikely broken up into 
several household groups. The puyblo consisted sometimes of 
one, sometimes of two or three, and sometimes of a greater num- 
ber of such houses. The plan of life within these houses is not 

w'ell understood; but it can still be seen in New Mexico, and it 

« 

is to |n| hoped it will attract investigation. 

Speaiking of the Maya Indians of Yucatan. Herrera remarks 
that are still generous and free-hearted, m that they will 

make everybody eat that comes into their houses, which is every- 
where practiced in travelling/' This is a fair statement of the 
Iroquois law of hospitality found among tite Mayas, practiced 
among themselves and towards strangers from other triljes. 
When Grijalva, about 1517. discovered the Tabasco River, he 
held friendly interc<uirse with some of the trilK'c of Yucatan. 
“They immediately sent tlnrty Indians lojuled witit r*>asted fish, 
hens, several sorts of fruit, and bread made of Indian wheat.'* 
When Cortes, in 1523. made his celebrated ex[>editum t<i Hon- 
duras. he passe<l near the puebl<» of Palenf|uc am! near that of 
Copan without l>eing aware of eitlter, and visited the slore of 
I^ke Peten. ‘*P»eing well receivefi in the city of \{>ox)>alan, 
Cortes and all the S[>aniar(ls, with their horses, were quartered 
in one hou-e, the Mexicans IxMiig disjiersed into others, and all 
of them plentifully supplied with provisions during their stay." 
They numbered one humlrerl and fifty Spanish horse and sev- 
eral hundred Aztecs. It wa.s at this fdace. acc«>rding to Herrera, 
that Quatemozin, who accompanie<l Cortes as a prisoner, was 
barbarously executed at his Ciinimaiid. Ortes next visitetl an 
Island in l^ke Peten. where he was sufn]>ttiously entertained by 
Canec, the chief of the trftx?. where they “sat dowm to dinner in 
stately manner, and Cmec ordere<l fow ls, fish, cakes, honey, and 
fruit." 

In South America the same account of the hiispitality of the 
Indian tribes is given lyv the early explorers. About the year 
1500 Christopher Guerra made a voyage to the coast of Vene- 
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zuda: "They came to an anchcnr before a town called Curuma, ' 
wh^ the Indans entreated them to^go ashore* bat the Spaniards 
being no more than thirty-three in all durst not v«atitc. .... 
At length, being convinced of dieir sincerity, the Spaniards went 
ashore, and beit^ courteously entertained, staid there twenty 
days. They plentifully supplied them for food with venison, 
rabbits, geese, ducks, parrots, fish, bread made of maize, or In- 
dian wheat, and other things, and brought them all the game they 

would ask for They perceived that they kept markets or 

fairs, and that they made use of jars, pitchers, pots, ^sbes, and 
porringers, besides other ves.sels of several shapes.” Pizarro 
found the same custom among the Peruvians and other tribes 
of the coast. At the time of his first visit to the coast of Peru 
he found a female chief by whom he was entertained. “The lad/ 
came out to meet them with a great retinue, in good order, hold- 
boughs and ears of Indian wheat, having made an 
arbor where were seats for the Spaniards, and for the Indians at 
some distance. They gave them to eat fish and flesh dressed 
in several ways, much fruit, and such bread and liqimr as the 
country afforded.” When on the coast of Tumber, and before 
landing, "ten or twelve floats were immediately sent out with a 
plenty of provisions, fruits, po»s of water, and of chica, which is 
their liquor, as also a lamb.” After entering Peru, on his second 
visit to the coast. “-\tahuallpa’s messengers came and presented 
the governor with ten of their sheep from the Inca, and some 
other things of small value, telling him very courteously that Ata- 
huallpa had commanded them in inquire what day he intended to 
be at Caxamatca, that he migfit have provisions on the way. 

. . . . The next day more messengers came from Atahuallpa 
with provisions, which he received with thanks.” The native 
historian. Garcilasso de la Viga, remarks: “Nor were the Incas, 
among their other charities, forgetful of the conveniences for 
travellers, but in all the great roads built houses or inns for tlusn, 
which they called corpahwid, where they were provided wiA 
victuals and other necessaries for their joumies out of the royal 
stores; and in case any traveller fell sick on the wray, he was 
there attended and care taken of him in a better manner pn*- 
haps than at his own homt.” ' 
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TVse illoj^tioos, which might be multiplied, are sufficient to 
show the universality of ffie practice of ho^itality among the 
Indian tribes of America at ^e epoch of European discovery. 
Among all these forms, as stated by differmt observers, the 
stffistance of the Iroqu<^ law of hospitality is plainly found, 
namely: If a man entered an Indian house, whether a villager, 
a tribesman, or a stranger, and at whatever hour of the day, 
it was the duty of the women of the house to set food before 
him. An omission to do this would have been a discourtesy 
amo aa t fo fe to an affront. If hungty, lut ate, if not hungry, 
courtesy required that he should taste the food and thank the 
giver. It is seen to have been a usage running through three 
ethnic conditions of the Indian race, becoming stronger as the 
means of subsistence increased in variety and amount, and attain- 
ing its highest development among the Village Indians in the 
Middle Status of barbarism. It was an active, well-established 
custom of Indian society, practiced among themselves and among 
strangers from other tribes, and very naturally extended to Euro- 
peans when they made their first appearance among them. Qm- 
sidering the number of the Spaniards often in military com- 
panies, and another fact which the aborigines were quick to 
notice, namely, that a white man consumed and wasted five times 
as much as an Indian required, their hospitality in many cases 
must have been grievously overtaxed. 

Attention has been called to thb law of hospitality, and to 
its universality, for two reasons: firstly, because it implies the 
existence of common stores, which supplied the means for its 
practice; and secontlly, because, wherever found, it implies com- 
munistic living in large households. It must be evident that this 
hospitality could not have been habitually practiced by the Iro- 
quois and other northern tribes, and much less by the Village 
Indians of Mexico, Central and South America, with such uni- 
formity, if the custom in each case had depended uptm the 
voluntary contributions of single familii». In that event it would 
have failed oftener than it would have succeeded. The law of 
hospitality, as administered by the American aborigines, infficate.s 
a plan of life among them which has not been carefully studied, 
nor have its effects been fully appreciated. Its explanation must 
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be sought in the ownership of lands in common, the distribution 
of their products to households consisting of a number of fam- 
ilies and the practice of communism in living in the housdiokL 
Common stores for large households, and possibly for the 
village, with which to maintain village hospitality, are necessary 
to explain the custom. Tt could have been maintained on such 
a basis, and it is difficult to see how it could have been main- 
tained on any other. The common and substantially universal 
practice of this custom, among the American Indian tribes, at the 
period of their discovery, among whom the procurement of sub- 
sistence was their vital need, must be regarded as evidence of a 
generous disposition, and as exhibiting a trait of character highly 
creditable to the race. — L. H. Morgan, Houses and House-Life 
of the American Aborigines 44-62 (U. S. Geogr. and Geol. 
Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region: Contributions to Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Vol. IV). 



Moral control — ^the modification of the natural dis- 
position and behavior of men in view of the fact that 
they are members of a society — may be regarded as the 
great problem of early times. In Part II, in connection 
with the Australian initiation ceremonies and food- 
r^fUlatiims we saw how this control was secured 
through habit and custom. Sumner’s Folkways is a 
volume treating this aspect of society extensively. In 
the papers of Howitt, and S}>encer and Gillen on the 
influence of old men in Australia and Australian tribal 
government we see how custom is both carried out and 
modified through influential persons. Morgan’s ac- 
count of the Iroquois confederacy brings us to the 
stage of control through general ideas and the forma- 
tion of the state. The Central Australians present a 
state of society as it probably existed almost in the 
banning, and the Iroquois had almost reached the 
stage of white society as it i.s. 

The older idea that the clan system as represented 
by the Irotjuois was at one time universal in America 
has been revised by later inve.stigations. See, e. g., 
Swanton, 'The Social Organization of American 
Tribes,” American Anthropologist, N. S., 7:663-73. 

The volumes by Westermarck, Nieboer and Stcin- 
metz, listed in the bibliograjrfiy below, and dealing with 
offenses and punishments, blood-revenge and compen- 
^tion, human sacrifice, the duel, the ordeal, cannibal- 
ism, the treatment of women, duties to gods, prt^rtj', 
slavery, etc., are especially recommended as supple- 
mentary to Part VII. 

*56 
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Westermarck’s work perhaps affords the best ex- 
ample of a method of presenting etlinolc^cal materials 
which is very useful, but which has its limitations. It 
corresponds with the method of arranging materials in 
museums developed by Pitt-Rivers in England a num- 
ber of years ago. By this method all the knives, throw- 
ing-sticks, or other articles of a particular kind were 
brought together in one place, with a view to exhibiting 
the steps in the development of this article— and some 
very pretty effects were thus secured, as can be seen 
from the two papers by Pitt-Rivers included in this vol- 
ume. Rut our great museums are now recognizing (with 
some unfortunate exceptions) that it is on the whole 
better to arrange materials on the principle of presenting 
the culture of a given region as a whole. No object can 
be completely understood when separated from the 
whole culture of which it is a part, and no culture can 
be understood vhen its fragments are dislocated. On 
the other hand, when cultures are displayed by regions 
and understood as wholes, it is still possible to compare 
the different regions and the different cultural elements 
in the different regions. 

Similarly after reading Westermarck’s Moral Ideas 
(and it is a good thing. to do this first), the student 
should examine moral practices in connection with the 
whole culture of certain selected societies. Take, for 
instance, the Pueblo Indians, as presented by Cushii^, 
Stevenson, Holmes, Fewkes, and others, and study their 
moral life in connection with their physical environment 
and whole material culture. Compare the particular 
practices of the different Pueblos, and Compare them also 
with those of such contrasted peoples as the Eskimo, as 
presented by Boas, Nelson, Murdock, and others. The 
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intensive and admirable study of the Chukchee by Bo- 
goras also affords an excellent opportunity to study the 
culture of a people as a whole. This should be first 
compared with the equally admirable study of the Kor- 
yak by Jochelson. The two can then be compared with 
the culture of the Zuni. The Reports of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Straits, and the works of Rivers 
(on the Todas), Skeat and Blagden, van der Sande, von 
den Stcihen, Overbergh, Spencer and Gillen, Codring- 
ton, and Hurgronje are among the convenient starting- 
points for other regions. This method should, of course, 
be applied to any activity in which the student is inter- 
ested — religion, magic, myth, art, marriage, invention, 
mind, etc. 

It is a noticeable defect in the work of the type of 
Westermarck and Herbert SjHjncer that the writers can- 
not reconcile with their theories ail the ethnolc^cal 
statements which they collect and present. When the 
fragments are counted and compared there always re- 
main some exceptions, which are treated as exceptions 
and counted as negligible. 'Fhe explanation of ail the 
facts can be effected, if at all, only through the rt^onal 
study of cultures and the application of the standpoint 
of attention, habit, and crisis. 
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1904, 128 pp., containing more than 900 questions. 

The best papers on the race question are: Boas, F., “Human Faculty 
as Determined by Race,” Am. Assoc, for the Adv. of Sci., Proc., 43:301-27, 
*‘The Race Problem in America,” Science, N. S., 29:839-49; and W. H. 
Holmes, “Sketch of the Origin, Development, and Probable Destiny of the 
Races of Men,” Am. Anth., N. S., 4: 369-91. Robinson’s lecture on History 
is published by the Columbia University Press (1908. Pp. 29. 25c.). 

The best information on new literature will be found in the American 
Anthropologist (1333 F St, N. W*, Washington, D. C.). 

In connection with the following Usts the reader will understand that 
while the reports of modem anthropologists are of much greater value than the 
observations of the old travelers and missionaries, the latter had die advantage 
of observing the aborigines before diey were disturbed by white influence, and 
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they frequently recorded conditions which had disappeared before the anthro- 
pologist entered the field. At the same lime their observations are so inac- 
curate and so fanciful that the anthropologist is sometimes forced to discredit 
them entirely. In the paper by Tylor mentioned aliove there are suggestions 
on the method of valuing such evidence. Some comments on the inaccuracy 
of the observations of the old writers will also be found in this volume, p. 474, 
note, and p. 475. The old books which are ^ned in the following lists are 
starred as old books. 

The editions cited throughout are not necessarily either the first or the last, 
but the one to which I had access, though I have usually indicated the date of 
issue of vefy old books. 

Asia and Euro|X' are historical rather than ethnological rountrii*s, and do 
not fail entirely within the scope of this lKK>k. The bibliography of 4\sia and 
Japan is limited in the main to the non‘Civilized trilxis or early times. The 
bibliography of Kurofx* contains a limited numlxT of titles on ethnology’ and 
prehistoric archaeolog)’. 
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Peoples. N. Y., 1892. 

44 Nilsson, S. The Primitive InhaUtants of Scandinavia. (Tr.) L., 1868* 

45 QUATREFAr.F.S, A. DE. Hommes fossUes el hommes sauvages. P., 1884. 

*46 Ratzel, F. History of Mankind, 2' 204-^1 \ 3:534-69. 

47 Relnhardt, L. Der Mensch zwr Eiszeit in Europe und seine Kultureni- 
wkklung his mm Ende der Steinseit. Munchen, 1906. 

48 Rhys, J., and Brynmor-Joxes, 1 ). The Welsh People. L., 1900. 

49 Rh^s, J. Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. Oxf,^ i(>oi. 

♦50 Ripley, W. Z. The Races of Europe: A Sociological Study. N. Y., i8<>i;. 

(Coromeni in ItihUograf>hy 14:100 } 

♦51 Rutot, a. Coup d'aeii sur I'itat des connaissances relathes aux industries de 
la pierre. Namur, 1904. 

53 Schrader, O. sprachi^rgteichung nnd Urgeschichte. 3d ed. Jena, 1907. 
{A work in Tinaubtk paleontology which has been the sub)ect of much controversy between 
archaeologiits and philologists. Schrader claims rightly that many things can be established 
by language whkh " remain.'^ throw m> light on. I'here is much of ^alue in his materials, 
Imt hi* attempt to establish exactly by Hngubtic methods the original home of the ‘Tndo- 
Geftnank’* people cannot l»e regarded as successful. The yd ed. is an improvement on the ad, 
whkh is trandaterl into EiigUsh as Prekhtork AntignUks c/ ikt .Aryan Fw^ks {L. 1S90). The 
IndoGeimank <ic Aryan question is still brgely in the region of conjecture, and visionary views 
prevail. Th<we interestcsl shoukl read Hiar. H., Dk tmtogermanrn, ihre Verbrekung, ikre 
UrMmoi ttmd ikrt K ntJur. StraM.. ioo7> He is one of the opponents of Schrader.) 

♦53 Schwalbe, <i A'f«di>pi sur Vorgeschkhte des .Menschen. Stutt., 1906. 

(aafl pp. Sjietial numlw of Zeiis. f Mifrpk. u. Anih. Has alw a Vm^^stkuhU des Menschen 

(51 t4>-)* Braun.s.. is) 04 d 

♦54 Seebohm, F. The English Village Community. L., 1890. 

55 Serci, G. The Mediterranean Race; A Study of the Origins of European 
PmpUs. L., 1901. ' 

(Tlie iMit peeMnlatkin of the (unlikely) theory that the long headed peoples of the south of Europe 

came from Afrira.J 

*56 Stsauss, a. Die Butgaren. Eth»ograpkische SludUn. Lpz.. 1898. 

57 ViluiKY, A. Das Tirkenvolk, Lpz., 1885. 

58 VXmiRY, A. Der Ursprung dor Magymen. Lpi., 1882. 
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59 A. X. Y » 

* 6 o VttuKNKm'jE, L. DE, Veenkau. R,, et Boiilic* M. ilniiin dt GrimMi 
(Baouss^-Rouss^, Monaco, 1906. 

6t WiKDLE, B. C> A. Rtmmns of the Prehisiork Age i« Engia»9t{. L., 1904. 
*62 WiJStOCKi, H, A us dem iunrren l^heu der Zigeitner B., 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 14 

BOOKS RKCOMMKVDKI) VOR IH KCHASF* 

This list of more recent works Is offered with smaller libmrii^s and indi- 
vidual purchasers in view. The divisions an' numben.'d to corresfKmd with 
ihc prececBirg bibliographies 1-13, except that the first division is iidde<l. 
America is relatively negU'ctcrl Ix'causc* of the existence and accessil)i!ity of the 
[leriodkals mentioned in t he Preface; Asia and Eurojx\ ft^r reasons men lionet! 
on p. 874. It must l)e remernlx'red also that, after all, Inioks form the k*ss 
iiTijxirtant fjart of the lilemture of anthn>j>o!ogy 1 n’copuze the immorality 
of pronouncing so summary a judgment on l>ooks, but I Ixlieve lluil bibliog 
raphies are not much ust d unless annotated, 

c t:»KS’KR.\r. 

1 riFKlKKR, J, The Kdi fi 0/ Man: .Iff (futlinr of A and fJhnoi^ 

fiiphy. L. : Svott. N. Y * Sc ribner, i<>oo. l*n 6u $i sO. 

i.\n e*ceHitt>i *.k<rich, Iml tW U n^*! wtilTx irni | 

2 Duckworth, W. L. H. .Xforphohs^y and AnShroputiot^y (‘aml» : rnivrrAiiy 

Press, 1Q04. Pp. 564. i;< 

[Strictly phy^icAl anthn>p<>l*HCv Connin'^ a ■fjf Pukif^unikni'fH* msimi 

the "misAnm hnk." Srr .hIwj nit4i*i«rAt»h> n 4 * I 

3 Gerland, G. AtJiis der Volkrrkumie. tnitha J. Perthes, Pp, i^. 

15 maps. M, 19 60. 

4 Kean^e, a. H. liiknoio^y ('amh ‘ I'niverAJiy Press. P|i. 44*. 

105. 6d. 

iTrhe title* ot ihb and «h« 4»««4l4 h. 4 v«- lic^n rr'Sf'r^oh 4 TAlrn l»jgfllwt Ihev 

t»re the l>rrt lUfmll fencr^l wf«ri tXhmA**tL\ R'lt ll***! 4<v'irit>Aifr. K>Jknr i.4lrin 
<:4 rmitm irAprciaily ihr <>ri<cin of m^n a»vl »hr rrUiem "4 rarruj \h('*agh tliwy w«re irfflrd, 
when they are ms mOjIwJ at nil J 

5 Kean'R, a. H- .\fan amd prr^rn! (amh. r fniversity 1890. 

Pp* 5‘'!4- *2^- 

6 Ratzet, F. History of \f unkind fl'i Butler ) L andN. \ - . Marmillan, 

1H98. Pp. 4 Sk\ 562, $12 

ni»e moil impnrtant »in|'le w«l on ethiic4*ii«y, «iwl WfWth the f«ri*r UrII ItAlfel 

unfiirtiifuitdy dix* m*i give ihe A,niu<.« f^4- hi* i«*temrnt.^ Wl l**r w* a fwli»t)4e lirrtem untt hi* 
judgment w u*««0y ‘wmmi. ll»o *«S44ifm«trd hy ttw two vrilucmr* td Keai**- »fid ihe 
atbft erf Gerkfid. fmnt* a. minimum Iwm* of trleTei>ie,| 

7 Si'liURTZ, H- Vrgeschkhie der Kttitmr Lpz, : Bibliogmphi^rhrs lii'AtitMt, 
1900. IT' 658. Yl, 17. 

f.A rkaf. ickntiiic. tnd pre^mtwikm *rf rhe l‘w«mm«g« «4 anHaft. gf^embki gwlirt 

MnetTtMi thjin Lti 4 Xtt> gmu wnri, rfrr Mud mpirfhw in ll* 

grcftter nbjcctivityj 
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t* EXTEJINAL KKVIKONlfEMT AND ECONOMICS 

B BOcBCII, K. Die Enlstehung der VdhswirlicJ'ift. Tr. by Wickett as 
I nduaritd Evolution. N. Y ; Holt, 1901. Pp. 393. 

{Itir truuialitn is (mm ^ jd cd. Ttie jth ed. b noUcrably larged. The 6th ed. (igo8) has 
«l%ht This w jrk in ihc fin*! i«;rtau* atteiYipt to ipply liic data of dthne^ogy to politi- 

tui economy. In tofinection thh it ilKmJti read Vierkandi, “Dit wlrtsibaftlkhen Ver- 
biltni*ie der NatiirvdlkeP/’ }. Socialu'iss., a;8x-97, 175-85^ and “Dk- Arbeits- 

tkeiie flirr Nattjrvfllkrr ’* Zeki. /. , 11 :a95-304; F. , Der Guterverkehr tn der 

VrgeutlMth&ft ilH$iituts Sttl^iay: netfci el mimoires)t Br. and Lp^,, 1909, is anncHinred.} 

(# Hahn, K. Dir Haustiere und ihre Beziehungen zur W irt^chajt des Menschen. 
Dunckfr und Humblot, 1S96. Pp. 581 -M. 11. 

(ExceiK for the fact that it 1* untmnalattti, Hahn's bof>k is more desirable than the celebrated 
KtdturpfianseH und Uamtiere of Hehn. The latter is limiteii to Asia ind Eurifpe, and k based 
largely on classiail pfiilologv. Hahn's smaller and later t>^x>k. Die iMtslehung der nnrischa/t- 
Ikhen Arheit < Heidelljcrg. M. 7 <k>) is in much the same line as Mason A’t>man*s Share in 
Primiiivt Cmlture, \'fTgmg alw on the woman q*je*tion. It adds nothing to Mason and is in- 
accurate u» the data on i^rimitive economic conditions in Australia. Keller, C., Die Abstam- 
mttng der dUeUen Datuliere. deals isith the question from the /cWilogical standpoint. Mri’li. .\f., 

' \ «*rgrM hi< htlii l»e Vfhr und N ut eptl.»n/en Kuropas.” 6VrW/r t« IF iVn, d/k/A., 38:10 s~ 

a»7, and Stuhlmann F, , Beitedge tur KuUvrgeuhuhSe u/n Osf A/ri^-a (see comment in Bildi- 
ograj^iy 9 . igoa) tihould Ise read on the jdant side ] 

to Semple, Ellen C. Influence of Geographic Environment: On the Basis of 
KatzeVs Anlltfopogrographie. Bo.sl.: Houghton, ^^ifl3in. In press. 

(Comment in Bibikigraphy i.J 

2 . MIND 

II Harteijs, M. Die Medizin der Xaiundiker. EihnoJogische Beiirdge zur 
f'rgeuhkhie der Xfedisin. Lpz.: Ciriel>en, 181)3. 

[Imjiortan! for Parts II and VI. ] 

ij IknoRKA, <)., UND Kronfeld, a. Verglkhende Volksmedidn. SliiU.: 
Streckcr und Schrftder, 1908. Pp. 495, <>6o- M. 28. 

[Important for Parts 11 and VI.' 

13 Stoil, O. Suggestion und Hyptwtismus in der Volkerpsychologie. Lpz.: 
Vci*, i<>04. Pp. 738. M. 16. 

{Con\ment in Bibliography 3.J 

14 Vierkandt, a. Xaiurvoitcer und KHUur'ct>iker. Lpz.: Duncker und Humblot, 
1K96. Pp. .197. M to So. 

[This and the following are the sysiematic .\Uemi>!s to cxpliin the mental retardation of .savage 
anti iimidentidly^ of oricnla! '-Kielii’s. Important as. supplementary to Part 11 . A later work, F. 
Sthuilec, Bs-wMagie der Xatun^ker 1 1 pr... igoo' is not recommended- The author does not know 
the •cmrce¥t ttiwl biks scimtin* sMndintinl. \ icrkandt*B recent paper. “Ffthrende Indbiduen bei 
den Xaturvolkern. ’ /.eUs / Ak n . uJ- st. ,io. should be read. “Die Kulturtypen 

der MenSkhhd!,*' Arth f. 3s oi 75. contains a summary Matemcni of Vierkandt’s general 

posil km.) 

15 Vierkandt, a. Die Stftigkek im KuIturu^ndeL B.: Reimer, 1909. Pp. 
J09. M. 5. 

16 ^VUNDT, W, Vdikerpsychohgse; cine I nlersuchung der Elniwkklungsgesetse 

ww Sprache, Xfythus und Skte, Lpz.; Kngelmann, 1904-1901). (5 half- 

vok) Pp. 667t i»7.b 4 ‘Hi, 79^- 

( Alto«elh«f the owmt impi>rtani attempt to apply psychology to the interpretation of early society, but 
in tBScuh (ierman, and prw«PP«dng an inUmale knowledge of psycholoify. At the same time 
It b not to be rtfurdwl a» a wtwk of penimnent value, but as one introducing the ps^hological 
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m«thod into tikis subject in much the mme way that H«rliert Spmcer iolroducsd the btotogiail. 
Among the important reviews of (his work are: Ehnmrelch R, hi GhhtJ, 7p:sf-aji Mea 4 * 
G. H., in JPsy€k, Bmi., 3:303-110; VVeichscb J.. in Ptyth. Bttl., SMso-aji Gardiiier, H. N., in 
jPiWI. Mev.^ i7:3i 6-«3; Haks, F, N.. In N. S,, is:»jo”45; Holfmanii, O., in Z«i$s. /. 

SoMwiss., o;403<^; Goidatein. in Gklns, 906:79-60. Lasch, R./'Ueber Sondetapradienuiid 
ihre Enlstehung/* Anllk. Gtsdls, im Wum., 37:89-101 . i 4 or 4 i, should be read In cxMUiectioii 

with vcd. i, or independently.] 


3. INVENTION 

17 Mas0N| O. T. Th£ Of 0/ Im*€nH&n: .4 Siudy 0/ industry ammg 
JMtniiive Peoptfs, L.: Scott. N. Y.: Scribner, 1895. Pp. 419. $1 35. 
rS Rivers, A. Lane- F ox Pitt-. The EzH>iuthn 0/ Culture, OxL: Ciarendon 
Pres% 4906. Pp. 232. 75. 6d. (Edited by Myers, with an introduction ]»y 

Balfour ) 

, 4. SEX AND MARRIAGE 

19 Craweey, E. The Mystk Rose: a Study of Primitive Marri4sge. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1902. Pf>. 492. $4. 

(Comment on p. 514.I 

20 Mason, O. T. IVomon's Share in Primtive Culture. N, .\ppleton* 

1894. Pp. 295 75 

[Best descTtpiikm ot wii^m.inV reliiion ut the artivities «jf early jMxkly.) 

21 Pu>ss, H. H., UND B \RTEi.s, M. I>as HVi 7 > in tier \alur umi Volkerkunde. 
9th cd. Lpjt.: GrielK*n, ii>oH. Pp. 9S<>. HS4. M. 30. 

(This continuation by Bartcb o( w<wk i* the icrraleU <« 4 leilion <4 <rthn# 4 »!igk'ai *bu on wtimanJ 

22 Westermarck, F. History of Human Marria^^e. 3 <l c<l. N. Y.: Mat ■ 

millan, 1901. Pp. 644. $4 50. 

I No impuftant changes fn»m the f»ra e<iilk*o. k'ft rrtdy ti> hi» trititu r'N'etucto Utier die 

Khe,*') will be fmind in ZtriJft /. 1 1 . 51 « eo ] 

5. ART. ORNAME.ST, VtA'VUATtOS 

23 BOCHER, K. Arbeit mnd Rhythmus 41b e<i Lp/.. ; Teulmer, 1909. Pp* 
47b. M. 7. 

ICommeni in Bibltography 1.] 

24 Grosse, E. llte Bepnnings of Art, (Tr. of I)i> Amf^np dor Kmmt) 
N. y.: Appleton, 1S97. Pp. J27. $i 75 

25 H ADDON, A. C. Erdution in Art, at lUuUrated by the Life-Hisimkt of 

Designs, L.: .Scott, X. Y.: Sf ribner, 1895. Pp. 364, §1.25* 

26 Hirn, Y. The Origins of Art; a Psyckdogkai and Soeiohgicai In^fKiVy 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1900. I*p. 331. $3 25. 

fComment in BiUkkfraphy i.| 

27 Wallaschek, R. Musk, An Intpdry into the Origin and 

Development of Musk f Songs^ instrumenis, Dances and Pantomimes ofSmmge 
Races. L andN. Y.i lA>ngmans, 1893. 1 ^ 3 *^ 14 50. 

6. MAGIC, nsuAQimf uxm 

28 Fraeer, J. G. The Golden Bmgk: A Study in Magk amiMdigim, L. and 

N. Y.: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. 467, 471, 490, fia 

(A jd «d., it in pnai*, wish and the paits cam ht iMid m llwf •|ipiiir,| 
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*9 Lionakd, a. G. The Lowar Niger and lU Tribes. L. and N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1906. Pp. 564. I4. 

[Oo African reHgkm.] 

30 Skeat, W. W. Malay Magie^ Iniradudian to tike Folklore and 

FopuUs^ Rdigion of the Malay Peninsula. I*, and N. Y«: MacmiUan, 1900. 
Pp.riSs. $6.50, 

31 TvtOE, E. B. prttt itive Culture; Researches into the Development of 

Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art and Cudom. 4th ed. Lon- 
don: J. Murray, 1903. 2 vob. Pp. 994. 21s. 

tKn ironortaat rhaitKes jfrom eariio sditions,] 

33 Waeneck, J. Die Religion der Batak. Bin Paradigma fUr animistische 
Religionen des Jndischen Archipels. Lpz. : Diclcrirh, 1909- Pp. 136. 
M. 4. 

{Important (or Part VT Ffurms first vot of fourth section (“Die Xaturvdikcr und die Kuhtirarmen 
Vdlker") of Rditiimsurkunden der V&tker^ edited by J. Bdhmcr.] 

7. St)riAI. ORGANIZATION, MORALIT\', THE STATE 

33 Nieboer, 11 . J. Slat^y as cn Industrial Sy :tem. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
n>oo. Pp. 474- FI. 7.50. 

(A cia«npaniti\ie study of sb'Try among Mtn.ge and barijarous peoples. A unioue wOTk of great 

5 mp.jrt.^nce.) 

34 SCHURTZ, H. .Utrr^kiassen und Mannerbunde. B. : Reinicr, i<>02. Pp. 458. 
M. 8. 

(.A highly imraatatil work on early social urganization, somewhat rcsen.^>iing Webster’s Primiihv 

.Secret Socidks.] 

35 Stein METZ, S. R. Ethr^ologische Stud ten zur ersten lintu*icklung der Strafe, 

nebst finer psychtdogischen Abhandlung uber Crausamkeit und Rachsuchi. 
Ley.: Van I>oesburgh, 1894. P{). 486, 425. M. 20. 

{Comment in Bibliography 7.] 

36 Steinmetz, S. R. Rechisi^erhditnissf von eingeborenen Valkern in Afrika und 
Omanien. B.: Pringer, 1903. Pp. 455. M. 10. 

37 SoiiNER, \V. G. Folkways: a Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, 
Manners, Customs, Mores, and Morals. Bosi.: Ginn, 1907. Pp. 692. 

00. 

{Comment in Bibliography 7.] 

38 Webster, IL Primitive Secret Societies: a Study in Early Politics and 

Reiigion. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 227. $2. 

39 Westermarce, K. The Oif in and Development of the Moral Ideas. N. Y.; 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp, 716, S52. $7. 

(After RatMd, perhap* the most importAtil work to purchase, because of the wealth of material rather 
than for theory. See, however, my comment on p. B57.I 

8. AMERIC.\ 
a 

40 Farrand, L, Bash of A merkan History, 1500*1900. (Vol 2 of Hart, The 
Anmkan Natum.) N. Y.: Haiper, 1904. Pp- 303 - t»- 

41 SOBOimT. M. IndHUierStudien in Zentralbrarilien. B.: Reimer, 1903. 
Pp. 456. M. so. 
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4a Steenen, K. von den. VnUr den Naturvdlkern Zenieal-BrasiUens, 

schUderung and Krgehnisse der s, Schingik-ExpediHont B.: 

Reimcr, 1894, Pp. 570. M. la. I 

[A work famous among specialists; ike liest on South America.) 

43 THtTEN, E. F. Im. Anwng the Indians oj Guiana. L.: Regan Paul, Trench, 
1S83. Pp, 445. iSjr. 

9. AFRICA 

44 CuNNDMGHAif, J. F. Uganda and Its Peoples; Notes on the Protectorate of 

Uganda^ EsptmaUy the Anthropology and Kthmdogy of Its Indigenous Races 
L.: HutcMnson, 1905. Pp. 370. 245. 

[Juhmton^s Ugonda ProtmSaraU (N*. Y., 1004, $*2.50) contains %*aluabW matrriii) on that region, 
the two vola. bdng alxnjt equally div’ided between ethnology and natural hisPiry But (’un - 
niogham's single txdume is perhafw a better inrestmeot ] 

45 ElXIS, A. B. The 7'sHi’S peaking Peoples of the Gold C oast of U'l-if Africa. 
L.: Chapman and Hall, 1887. Pp. 343. los. 6*/. 

46 Ellis, A. B. The Ew-speaking Peoples of the Slave C oast of H Afrua. 
L.: Chapman and Half, 1S90. Pp. 331. lor. 6d 

47 Ellis, A, B. 7 he V or uha-s peaking Peoples of the Slave C oast of West J/nV<j 

L, : Chapman and Hall, 1894. Pp. 40a. 10s. (>rf. 

48 Frobenius, L. I r. sprung der afrikanischen Kulturen H ; U<»rntrargf r. 

1898. Pp. 36S. M. 10. 

49 Fclleborx, F. Das drulsche Xyassa- u*i4 Ruu'nmagehiet Land umi l^ute. 

{Deuisch Ost’Afrika, \o\. K).) B ; Rcimcr, Pp 1031. M. 60. 

(Best general Auney of East .Africa, and an admirable w^ark. llluAtratol I lwre h also a seiwrate 
atlas (not iodisiamsjtWej tig photnKr,»|4i.s at M 6j J 

50 Hollis, A. C.‘. The Masai: 7'heir Language and FoikUne. . t >.iif < 'Urrndnii 

Prt!ss, 1905. Pp. 359 14L 

51 Holus, A. C. The Nandi: Their Language and Foiklore < »*f (‘brintikm 
Press, J9cx^ Pp- 328. i6s. 

52 JoHNSTO.s, H- H- George GrenfrU and the C ongo, a History and Description 

of the Congo Independent State and Adjoining Districts of Congoland, 7"ogether 
with Some Account of the Peoples and Their Languages, the Fauna 

and Flora; and Similar Notes on the Cameroons and the Island of Feemmdo 
PS, L.: Hutchinson, 190H. Pp. 496, 497 305. 

53 Johnston, H. H. Liberia. S.Y. : Dodd, Mead, 1906. Pp. 519. 521 11 S3 
$12.50. 

54 Junker, \V. Jrairls in .4frka during the Years tH/j-tSSfi. (Tr. Keanr ) 

L.: Chapman and Hall, i8(;o**92 l*p- 5^2, 47;, 21 1 

55 Kidd, D. Ike Essential Kajir. L. ami X. V.: Mac millan, it;o4 Pp*436« $6. 

56 Overbergh, C, van* Lei Bangala. Bt.: lie Wii, h;k> 7. Pp, 458. Fr. 10. 

57 0 \TCEBERGH, C. van. Us Mayomhe Br.: He Wit, 1907. 470, 

Fr. 10. 

5S OvERBERGii, C. VAN. Le% Hwogne. Br.: D« Wit, i«|oS. Pp. 54 |. Fr. 10. 
59 OVERBERGH, C. VAN. Us Mangl*etu. Br., 1909. Fp. s<»4, Fr, 10. 

fUnst vcd*. (on the Congo) of CdtecMm 4r mm»grepkie$ ettmoirei^ddm*> on my fall laateiiih 
and to extended to all toa»tt»e% V«ry tkoatil^ the fcnwittf are firm In Ion miiw 

mariised a form.) 
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60 pABSAKOE, S. Die BuschmAnntr der Kalchuti. B.; Reimcr, Pp. 144. 

M. 3. 

(Comineiit in Bibitugraj^y q/ 

<>i PAULiTsr’iiKE, P. Ethnography Kordost Afrikas. Die Materielie KuUur 
der Dandkit, Galla und Somdi. l\ : Rdmcr, iHr3. Pp. 338. M. 20. 

62 PECHUitL-I-iOKScilK, K. V olkskunde von Loango. Stutt.: Strccker xind 
Schrdder, kk)?* M. 24. 

(rerhapt the be»t moiiogniph on any region <if Africa, at frtm the st4iidlp<;tnt of this vdluine.] 
03 Sc'itui.T2K, I... Jus A'nmalam* und KaJahari. Jena: G. Fischer, 1907. 
I’p, 752- M. 60. 

i I he anlhropo gisr.'qKniphical data are unu*vuatjb‘ good, and the volume is a great memograph.) 

64 Tmeai, G. M. History and Ethnography of Afrua, S mth of* the Zambesi 
before L-: Sonnenschein, Vol. i. Pp. 526. 73. bd. 

f f wo are to follow. This h the jtd ed. of his tJhUwy of South A/rira . . . , with thcadclitioo 

of “Kthnognijihy lo the litU*.] 

(>5 WEUi.r. K. Wissensthaf fluke Ergebnisse meiner ethnographischen For- 

schungsreiu in dm Sudosten Drut$ch-i)stafrikas. B., Mittlcr. 1908. M. 3. 
'Fr. I>v .Alit c WerntT as Sative Life in East Afrka. L.: Pitman, 1909. 
Pp, 466. 125 . bd 

10. ArsrK.\l.l.\ /.NT) TASMANIA 

Him ITT, A. If. alive Tribes of South Fast Australia. S. V.: Macmillan, 
I *>04. Pp, 81K. $t} 50. 

(Comment in Bibliograi) 4 iy 10.] 

67 Korn, If. 1 .. AND Butter, M. E. I'he Aborigines of a asmania. Halifax, 

Eni? ' Kinj(, i.'vx/. Pp. 22H. $6. 
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Barter, 31, 43, 495, 534, 781. 


Abttraeikm, 34, 146, 160, 163, 20c aoi* 
306, »07, 310,317, 733, 856. 
AccuUuration, 303, 306, 313. 

Aedvily, food and nex basis oi, 177. 

Aged, authority of, 788, 856, treatment 
of, 8<^, 90, 91. 533. 

Aesthetics, 544. 

Altruism, 72, 194, 200. 

Agriculture, 98, 180. 192, 659; as 

woman^s work, 109; communal, 830; 
implements of, 400; insecurity of, 
96; development of, 57. f>6. 73, 109, 
111; iheoiy of, 98; ty[>es of, 96. 

Almanacs, 364. 

Amulets, 554. 

Animals, relations with man, 66, 68, 70, 
81, 83, 93, 183. 

Animism. See Religion. 

.'Vnthropogeography, 29. 

.\rctk area, 39, 40, 74. 

Arid rcRions, 50, 55, 73. 

A.rmistice, ceremonial, 233. 

.\rmor, 375, 

nested development, causes of, 51. 

Art, 148, 182, 395, 543r 544 . 547» 546, 
560, 561, 616, 621, 629, 631, 635. 

An, and control, 15, (>05, 615, 621; 
and histor)% 6oc>; and information, 
605; and magic, 626; and war, 620; 
and work, 614; ceramic, form and 
orimmrnt in, 558; commemorative, 
60H, 612, 613, 624; det'oralive, 543, 
544, 561, 570, 375; influence of ma- 
terials on, 547, 560, 561, 56S, 573, 
576. See Dance, Drama, Music, Or- 
nament, Pottery, Professions. 

Artistic representations, Uf e-bistories of, 
546. 

Arts, types of, 33. 

Anificial deformations. See Mutilations. 

.Association, 176, 664. 

Astronomy, 364. 

.Mtention, of Savage, 439; and control, 
16; relation to culture, 858: waste 
of, 437- 


Birth customs, 526. 

Birth rate, 533. 

Ebod-veiigeaifce, 84, 758, 781, 783. 
Brain, 145, 173. 

Bride-price, 490, ^34. • 

Cactus, 58. 

Calendars, 364. 

Canoes, 406. 

Carrying, methods of, 359. 
Cattle-breeding, 92. 

Causation, idea of, 201, 208. 

Cereals, 43, 110. 

Chieftainship, 282. 

Children, 90, 195, 213 
Choice, power of, in savages, 148. 
Church, influence on culture, 289, 294, 
302. 

Cirics and anthropology, 13. 
Civilization, main superiority of, 438; 

threshold of, 13 1. 

Clocks, 364. 

Clothing, 549. 

Clubs, men's, 515; women’s, 519. 
Collectors, instructions to. 873. 
Colonization, 763. 

Commensality, 57, 66. 

Commerce. See Trade, Barter. 
Communality life, 66, 81, 114, 851. 
Communication, 49, 126, J164, 306, 
4^<)» 433» 545- 

Confederacy, Iroquois, 803 ff. 
Conservatism, 21, 198, 210, 317, 428, 
780. 

Consumption, 31, 78. 

Control, 14, 133, 159, 193, 216, 316, 
437. <^5, 61S, 733. 765. 856. See 
Initiation ceremonies. Secret societies. 
Co-o^wration, 55, 59, 66, 359, 619, 
Corrobboree, 577, 599. 

Cosniolog>% 634. 
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Coundli, 769, % 946. 

Couatini, 146, m» 359^ 

Oiiviurdc^ 6ai. 
aoS. 

re^tion to control, i^aa, 133, 
»7t, 43<^» S9<^ 533* <^35» 753. ^5^^ 

Crurh>% J07* 6aa. 

CuHurr, irod cblhing, 550; a* progwis 
IHnh natiifalmn to aiti^cialiam, 45; 
itnd fx^uiation, 46; arois, 3S, 30, 44; 
bases of» 130; borrow ings of, 431 
classibcrat^n. by epochs of, 25. 133; 
ctHtfused with progms in intelligence, 
157; contacts of, 47, no* 434. 
continuity of, 430; tlejiendence on 
mechanical invention, 437; depend- 
ence on tradition, 437: geographical 
factors of. 5V $3. 5> U©. 4 »(>, 

763; influence of interest in future 
on, 609; influence of segregation on, 
434» 754. origins of, 23, 315; 
parallelism in development of, 1O4* 
pastoral, 66, 74; physical weakness 
of man as factor of, 467; regional 
study of, 857 ; relation to abstraction, 
24; relation to crisis, 17 , 20, 858; rela- 
titm to mind, 130, 15^, 426; theories 
of, 23; uniformity of, 130. 313. 

Curiosity, aexy 

Custom, changes of, 780; forte of, 764; 
influence on arlivities, 153; influem e 
on mind, 152; relation to standards 
of liehavior, 153; rudimentan', 476. 

Customs duties, origin of, 127. 

Dance, acsThetic character of. 5H7; 
degeneration of, in civilijcation, 593, 
dramatic, 598, 60^); erotic, 579, 58 >, 
593; exciting })Owfr of, 5S6, 589, 
gymnastic, 577; mimetw , *583, 595. 
musk in, 5H2, 596, reialion to drama, 
589; rhythm in, ^77; weial signifi- 
cance of, 591; symWlk, 627, lotemk, 
225; types of, 288, 577, 

Death, attitude toward, 184, 67 

Decoration, 543 fl. 

Democracy, 756. 

Desert, co-<^pxration in, 65. 

DesertHCulture, 53, 64. 

Desert people, characrtctiitict of, 60, 

Despotism, 755. 

Discouragement, areas of, 38, 54. 

JKstiilmttoii of man, 45. 


anteli. Sm Aidiutk 
S93. S99f ^3* 

Dreams, 671, 705, 7*% m» 734 

Earth, rektion to man* 99 II, 

E 4 *otiomk organixatioii, ii s£ 
Economk uniu 74^ 

Etortomks and anthie^iogy, 13 
Kdta aikm and anthmfiol^lCK* ij. 
Edumional sytiems oi the savagfr, 142 
ff , 213, 1580.. 317* 43<^‘ 
hvmanation thc!«i>rie% 632. 

Emotion, J47, 186, 604; in art and 
religion, 635; in child and iavage, 
190. 

Engineering, 371, 

Environment, a^kjaation to, in plants, 
animals, and man, coHifiareii, 61, 
65, 71; control of, 14, 65; relation 
to culture, 166, 547, 712 
Ethics. Seg Moiahly. 

Ethnic areas, 39- 

Kthnolog)'. imjitkrtance of, 4, ra. 

Elthnoicchnology. 43. 

Evoluiionaiy' viewr of life, 3. 

Ext hange, genesis of, 1 13. 

Exj>et tanry, as factor of art, 546. 

Earnily, as nut Irus of mk ieiy. 461 , 
{>a5(ora} tyj>e of, 87; relatton to mar- 
riage, 457; ' rrlatkin to state, 762; 
size of, in relation to et onomic con- 
ditions, 75. 

Family life, among animals* 44S; among 
451; relation to Ihrpr cd 
mamage, 483, 510. rektifidlii to 

slavery, 8S, r61e oj father {11*451. 
Filial feeling, 507. 

Fire, 15, 406. . 

I'irr-stkks, 369. 

Folk-lore, 145, 150 5ee Myth, Tradt 
lion. 

Food, division of, 78; improvidrfn:e 
tonceming, 104; magk' control of, 
^35* 789^ varied chinaiiter of, 98. 
Food regulations, 528, 531. 

Food sujr|dy, conservation of, 92; rela- 
tion to' ftocial organkaikm, So, *3E 
465. 

Foreign rwlem, 764, 771. 

Frontkn, importmice of, 760. 
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CMi»» if, $4# 4«7- 

0«Q|mf^ telatkm to 

sja 

Otpgmfiiik imMn, 47, 49, 51, 55, 54, 
60^ 6», f 5, 76J. 

0«c^|>tik locatkm, 5a, 8a, f $. 
Oaogmfiltic regions, 37, 38. 

Gift!, and timde, 114, 116, 534. 
Govenimeiit, as mode of control, 15; 
sqMimttoo of civil and miliury, 8?i; 
secret aocteties in, 793; women in, 
825, 853; tribal, 764, 8a3, 834. 
Gregarbtisnesa, in apes and man, 461. 

Habit, 17, 21, 131, 144, 185, 198, 815. 
Haftings, types of, 336. 

Heredity and environment, 48- 
Heterogencity of lower races, 133, 764. 
History, and amhropolog>% 13; as a 
science, 5. 

Hospitality. 78, 114, 478. 835, 84a, 854. 
Hydrotechnology, 369. 

Hydrotechny, 370. 

Ideas, progressive rdle of, 130. 
Imagination, 202, 210, 607, 

Imitation, 560, 626. 

Imitativeness, 204, 205. See M'micry. 
Immediacy of primitive life, 178. 
Immonality, 312, 700, 711, 717. 
Implements, See Tools. 

Iroproridence, 76, ipi. 199. 

Incest, 487. 

Individual, as the real variable, 173. 
Individualism, 753. 


IntelHgence, tod, 213, 615. 

Intcmatioiial dealingn, 815. 
Interrelations ot Hie, 85. 

Invention, 210, 335, 359, 426, 458; 
as aid to nodal organization, 467; 
as condition of progress, 430^ 437, 
438; as mode of control 15; as test 
cn mind, 166; importance of tradi- 
tion for, 427; toss of, 428; opposition 
to, 428, order of emergence of, 25; 
origin ot. 3x4 ; stimulated by aninlais, 
35 - 

Irrigation, 63, 96, 3-">9, 370.^ 

Jealousy, 471, 530. 

Kinship, basis of social organization, 

8x0. 

Knots and hitches, 355*., 

Labor, 75, 131, 182, 190, 614; com- 

munal, 372; division of, IC7, 122, 
16S, 303; songs and dances, 598, 
616, 620. 

Land, communal use of, 75, 85, 100, 
1 14; tenure, 191- 

Language, as mode of control, 15; 
development of, 36, 617; inadequacy 
of, 706, 723; influence of exogamy 
and sex-segregation on, 521. 

I^w, 292, 779. 

Laziness, 131, 190. 

Legends. See M>th. 

Liberty, love of, 192. 

Longevity, in deserts, 61. 

Luxury, 551, 557. 

Machinery, evolution of, 366. 


Industrial development, 43. 

Industrial districts, 112. 

Industrial peoples, 122. 

Industries, 30, 93; centrifugal and 
centripetal movement of, 41; origin 
of, 40; and art, 6x4; effect of tribute 
collection on, 138. 

Information, as basis of art, 544- 
Inhibition, 147, 159, i6a 
Initiation ceremonies, 2x3, 234, 3x6, 
688, 796; dramatic character of, 290; 
exclusion of women from, 527; not 
in hands of medicine man, 300; ob- 
jects of, 2x5, 224, 33ti 
Intellectual evolution, 202. 


^agic, 284, 437, 617, 622, 626, 632, 
634, 657-69, 756; as system of con- 
trol of nature, 437, 682; fallacy of, 
664; imitative or mimetic, 652; 
sympathetic, 545, 632, 651. 

Manitou, 683. 

Markets, 118, 120, 781. 

Marriage, 184, 454» 5“» 53®i »» 
of control, 16; by capture, 475, 496, 
503» 533; t>y choice, 489, 499i 
by contract, 476, 505, 508; by elope- 
ment, 500; by purchase, 489, 496, 
534; ceremonies, 527, 534; child- 
marnage, 498, 505; endo^^y and 
exogamy, 530, 8a8; group-marriage, 
468, 470, 478, 481; monogamy, 509; 
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ori^n and antiquity 447; poly* 
andiy, 4H3. S3a*» Hygw^y* *7. S«5; 
promiscuity^ 451, 460, 472* 477» 4*7* 
48a. 530* 53^- 

Matiiainchal system, 756, S38. 
Measuring, aoi, 359, 361. 

Mechanics, 356, 367. 

Medkiiie, 16, 631, 66a. » 
^^teUsiiiMian, aSi, 627, 669, 680. 
M«4M)viP«Mping devices, 360. 
MessagSi^cks, 264. 

Messengers,^ 126, 264, 274, 3i7' 818, 
Meteorology, 366. 

Methoci of anthropobgy. 87 ?; of study, 

3ff- 

Metrolog)*, 362. 

Migrations, 42, 50, 429* 
sjdimiciy, instinct of, 588. 

Mind, 26, ro;, 128. 143. 147» *5^* *55 » 
15S, 164, i6q, 173. 186, 188, 191, i<>7. 
201, 316, 439, 630, 633, 704, 7»<^» 
devebpmcpi, of i;^, 316. 735: burn- 
ing type of, 168, 176, 181; tyfies of. 
176; unit V of, 26, 130. 148, 167, 313, 

315* 

Miscegenation, between plants and 
animals. 59. 

Missing link, 907, 908. ^ 

Modesty, 549. 55 * 

Money, 11 9, 361. 

Monotony, areas of. 38. 

Morality, 14H, 154. J^»S. * 97 . 213, 227, 
232, 436, (>35, ;oo. 85;. 

Music, 5H2, s;93, yA 600, (k> 3 , 603, 
607, 616, '»ai. 

Mutilations, as ornament, 553 
Mystery, power of, ^>84. 

Myth, attitude towartl, ranj*a-ra* 
tive study of, 30^;. rlevck>j»meni of, 
301, 303. 311; riijMMEtninatJon «2f, 
304. 307. 433- 

Names, yicrsonal, 436, 724, 735, 899. 

nicknames, 728; totem' name, 239, 
Navigiitton, indumce on migration, 
42; modes of, 404. 

Nomads^ 50, 94, lot. 

Numbers, 359. 

Old Men. S$€ Agerl. 

J^pem, 602. 


Oratory, 766. 

Ordeals, earpiatory, 7B4, 

Occufiations, professional Sm Pro- 
fessions. 

Occupations, relation of, to activity. 
175; to art, 63$; to sex, 523; smxial- 
iralion of, 17, 167, 317. Sm Profes- 
sions. 

Ornament, 543 <1 . 553» S^S* S7«» ^25. 
See Art. 

Pantomime. See Drama, Dance, Mim- 
kry. 

Parallelism, geographical and cultural. 
54; in mental devebpment. 164, 311. 
in m>ih», 306; \*s. spread of kleas. 
3*7- 

F*aremal instinct, 195, 447» 40 - 
Particularism, erron of, 22. 531, 533. 
734* 

Paternal authority, s&4. 

Perception, 149, 203, 104. 

Phalluism. 472. 6a6. 

Philosophy, 1 so 
Pirtufe-writing, S4>. hit, 
PkkeraHihr 0 ^t ertrtus, ^107, t|o8. 
Plani.H, ^lomestitaiion of. »o*>. 

Play, as mock of conin>l, lO. 

Pleasure 3'«i an reaciyms, ih;. 

Pbugh. origin of. 3<r«) 

Poctr>'. 504* 

Poa.'M'mH, use of, 394, 598, 676. 

Political ofgani/atw,m, Hi, ^tt, 753, 
850 

Pi>pulation. 43. hj, 83, 7S5« 

Potter's wlieel. 3O7, 

Pottery. 538 

of saiagr, tiJ. 

Pfthbtorii firritjcf, im|,»onam:c of. 3. b 

Amerka, 1183. 

Prr^ifion of dblant ranttt.11, *01. 
Professions, and patmiiagr, J02, Steni" 
lure, 191, mall me, 284. pii«c a«vJ 
ciancmg* 287, ortipin of, p'Jy\ 
Pfogrm,. Imsisof* t ^5^7. 426 mean- 
ing cd, |0. reblkiti to 1 1 /.ii, s8. 
nrsa m eatiy, 1J2. 

PfOfsrrty, private. Si* it|, 201. 
Propriaary inslinrt, devrbfimcnt vi. 
191. 

Prove rl>#, t6f. 
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Puberty custome, 537. St§ Initiation 
ceremoniet. 

Race-improvcment, 316. 

Eace-mbctute, $48, 763. 

Race^prejudice, 156. 

Race-problcm, 873. 

Races, extinction of, 46; orit,ir of, 39. 

Rain-making, 6Sa. 

Realism, in art, 547, 56^^. 

Reasoning, 151, 173, 205. 

Recapitulation theory, 36. 

Religion, 15, jSj, 323, 665, 692, 733; 
absence of, 6(17, 692, 714; and art, 
545; and emotion, 635, 684; and 
environment, 37, 713; and magic, 
665, 733; and sex, 520, 523; ancestor- 
worship, 609, 717, 734; animal- 
worship, 132, 718, 735; animism, 
6(^2, 699, 702; evolution of, 666, 692, 
701, 704; ghost theory of, 281, 704; 
natural, 683, 700; nature- worship, 
684, 731; plant -worship, 730. 

Representativeness, 307. 

Restraint, intoierance of, 76, 192. 

Rhythm, 587, 619. 

Ritual, derivation of, 689. 

_^;8acrificcs, 714, 

Science, 170, 171, 431^- 

Sea coast, influence of, 51. 

Sea jK)wcr, 52. 

Secret societies, 792. 

Se<lentary life, 95. 

Segregation, 48, 43^, 5i4» 5^7 » 549. 760. 

Sennit, 341, 415, 416. 

Scnse-pcrceptions, 158, 202. 

Sexes, antagonism of, 512, 51S. See 
Segregation, Solidarity, Woman, 
Marriage. 

Slave trade, 124, 754. ^ 

Skepticism, 202. 

Sleep. See Dreams. 

Sociability, 193, 199- 

Social organization, 15, 37, 74. 83, 85, 
288, 465. 59^» ^56. 

Soil, 32, 51. 

Solidarity, 59, 154, 437i 548, 592, 754 
856; of sex, 517, 529. 

Song. See Music. 

Sons, position of, 504. 


Soul$, beSef in, 700, 704, 7,1, 7i7in3i 
doctrine of, 701; traiiiunigratiofi of, 
7 19. See Religion. 

Spencer, H , erroneous views of, 281, 
533 » 734 , 735 - 

State, 753 ff., 761, 762. 

Steppe region, culture of, 74. 

Story-telling, professional, '»o2. 

Stoicism, 222. 

Suggestion, 287, 545, 560, 617, 630, 
b35» ^>^9- 

Taboo, 147, 184, 229, 264, 512, 

729, 765, 795* 

Tattooing, 556, 622. 

Technic areas, 39. 

Technogeography, 29, 130. 

Technology, 335. 

Telephonic contrivances, 126. 

Temperament, influence of cattle-breed- 
ing on, 94. 

Tools, 30; and agriculture, 96; and art, 
573; as ornaments, 55;*; types of, 
335* 

Toiemism, 132, 183, 244, 246, 520, 
7 27. See Dances, Names, Religion. 

Trade, 35, 112, 557 ; as means of politi- 
cal power, 757 ; routes, 125, 306. 

Trading peoples, 122. 

Tradition, 132, 149, 150, 152, 31 1, 427, 
613; and reasoning, 151. See 
Myth. 

Transportation, 126, 

Travelers, instructions to, 873. 

Tribal organization, 62, 77, 462, 803, 
823. 

Tribute and taxes, 128. 

Truth, conception of, 202. 

Vanity, relation to clothing, 551. 

Variability, 173, 194- 

Vegetarianism, 98. 

Wyants, 30, 544. 

War, 373, 374, 621, 66i, 679, 758; and 
art, 625; and leadership, 821; in- 
fluence of, 613, 622, 753, 759, 769, 
821; mimic, 623; songs, 623; women 
in, 658. 

Weai^ns, as ornaments, 554; classifi- 
cation of, 374; defensive, 374; offen- 
sive, 385. 
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Weallh, and ait* 545. 

WdgMng, 35g. 

Wheei-carriages* origin of* 399, 4<»3- 
Wind-power, 369. ^ 

^J^tcliaraft, punishment of, 833. Sm 

Woman; and itmtism, 197; attitude 
toward marriage, 533; contiot of. 


Sas, 549» Bor, language ol, s»f} 
magical practices of, 681; occupa*- 
tions of. 109, 36c, 385, 503, 658, 815, 
853; position <rf. 90, 107, sii. 519, 
Sm Marriage, Sea, Seincgatlon, 
Solidarity. 

Zones, anthmpologkral, 38. 

Zodculture, 69, 73. 5e# Animak. 




